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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE   VIRGINIANS 

1855-1859 

Part   I 

It  will  be  seen  how  naturally  the  story  of  "  The  Virginians  ** 
follows  upon  my  father*s  second  experience  in  America  in  1855. 

He  was  no  longer  starting  for  a  new  world  and  for  unknown 
experiences,  but  returning  to  friends  and  to  familiar  associations. 

He  felt  almost  as  much  at  home  in  Broadway,  he  says,  as  on 
the  Brompton  pavement,  and  the  letters  from  his  American  cor- 
respondents show  how  cordially  he  was  received  and  welcomed 
by  them  on  his  return.  Before  writing  about  **  The  Virginians," 
it  may  be  as  well  to  go  back  a  little  to  the  lecturing  experiences 
in  America. 

The  first  thoughts  of  lecturing  on  the  Georges  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1852,  when  he  was 
travelling  in  Germany. 

^^  I  had  a  notion  of  lectures  on  the  Four  Georges,  and  going 
to  Hanover,"  he  writes,  **  to  look  at  the  place  whence  that  race 
came ;  but  if  I  hope  for  preferment  hereafter,  I  mean  Police- 
magistrateship  or  what  not,  I  had  best  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
my  head  ;  and  I  should  be  sure  to  say  something  impudent  if  I 
got  upon  that  subject ;  and  as  I  have  no  particular  Heaven-sent 
mission  to  do  this  job,  why,  perhaps  I  had  best  look  for 
another.  And  the  malheur  is,  that  because  it  m  a  needless  job, 
and  because  I  might  just  as  well  leave  it  alone,  it  is  most  likely 
I  shall  be  at  it." 

Tliree  years  later,  in  1855,  he  says  :  <<  I  am  going  to  try  in 
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tlie  next  six  weeks  to  writ«  four  k^ctures  for  tbc  great  North 
American  KupublJc,  and  deliver  tliem  after  tliey  are  tired  of  the 
8tale  old  flumourittts."  And  so  it  came  about  tbat  tbe  Geo^es 
were  written  just  before  he  returned  to  America;  George  IV. 
was  actually  Hnished  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

The  change  was  good  for  him  in  every  way.  With  all  its 
discomforts,  the  journey  was  prosperous,  and  the  return  h  happy 
one.  His  letters  home  were  written  in  good  spirits.  The  dol- 
lars flowed  in.  Ue  was  often  ill  indeed,  but  be  was  able  to  en- 
joy the  interest  of  it  all — the  welcome,  the  undoubted  success 
of  his  expedition,  which  lasted  from  October  13,  1855,  to  June 
of  the  following  year. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  letters  he  wrote  to  us,  almost 
as  if  be  was  talking  to  us  at  home  from  bis  arm. chair  in  the 
corner : — 

■' Clirkndo.i,  Nrw  Tom, 
"  NotM^irT  1  'A  (one  ntoidli  over  alrcadv). 

"  Now  I  need  not  have  the  partilion-door  shut,  with  Charles 
in  the  next  room,  because  1  feel  ashamed-like  tbat  he  should 
hear  me  spouting.  Now  I  need  not  lock  myself  in,  and  send 
down  my  key  to  the  bar,  so  that  visitors  may  see  it  hanging  on 
the  hook  and  think  I  am  out.  Now  1  may  look  out  for  some 
sound  sleep  without  being  woke  up  by  that  confounded  night- 
marc  of  George  IV.,  and  eat  my  dinner  in  pence,  and  hear  what 
people  say  to  me.  Now  1  am  so  nervous  that  don't  you  see  my 
hand  trembles,  I  hardly  see  the  paper,  and  wouldn't  write,  only 
some  folks  will  expect  to  hear.  I  have  hardly  made  a  visit  yet 
^-ouly  to  the  good  Baxters,  and  one  or  two  more  whose  kind- 
ness is  quite  affecting.  So  with  the  young  men  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  they  write  my  business  letters  for  me,  chalk  out  my  route, 
fetch  me  in  coaches,  go  over  to  the  suburbs.  .  .  .  .\Iready  I 
begin  to  dislike  it,  feel  ashamed  of  myself,  and  want  to  bolt 
— but  we  mustn't,  no,  we  mustn't,  while  health  stands  ;  and  now 
for  the  next  six  months  I  shall  have  hardly  any  writing  to  do, 
and  the  rest  will  be  the  best  of  all  doctors. 

"  I  lectured  at  Brooklyn  last  night.  Shows  how  much  ner- 
vousness has  to  do  with  health  ;  found  an  immense,  brilliantly- 
lighted  room,  thronged  chock  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  people,  I  should  thinic     Spoke  the  lecture  as 
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well  as  before,  and  ended  rather  the  better  for  having  talked. 
Had  good  supper,  a  good  sleep,  woke  early,  actually  dreaming 
that  I  was  lecturing  in  London  to  three  boys  and  three  report- 
ers." .  .  . 

*'  In  both  visits  to  America  I  have  found  the  effects  of  the  air 
the  same ;  1  have  a  difficulty  in  forming  the  letters  as  I  write 
them  down  on  the  page,  in  answering  questions,  in  finding  the 
most  simple  words  to  form  the  answers.  A  gentleman  asked 
me  how  long  I  had  been  in  New  York ;  I  hesitated,  and  then 
said  a  week ;  I  had  arrived  the  day  before.  ...  I  hardly  know 
what  is  said,  am  thinking  of  something  else,  nothing  definite, 
with  an  irrepressible  longing  to  be  in  motion ;  I  sleep  three 
hours  less  than  in  England,  making  up,  however,  with  a  heavy 
long  sleep  every  fourth  night  or  so.  Talking  yesterday  with  a 
very  clever  man,  T.  Appleton  of  Boston,  he  says  the  effect 
upon  him  on  his  return  from  Europe  is  the  same.  There  is 
some  electric  influence  in  the  air  and  sun  here  which  we  don*t 
experience  on  our  side  of  the  globe  ;  people  can't  sit  still,  people 
can^t  ruminate  over  their  dinners,  dawdle  in  their  studies ;  they 
must  keep  moving.  I  want  to  dash  into  the  street  now.  At 
home  after  breakfast  I  want  to  read  my  paper  leisurely  and  then 
iret  to  my  books  and  work.  Yesterday,  as  some  rain  began 
to  fall  I  felt  a  leaden  cap  taken  off  my  brain-pan,  and  began  to 
speak  calmly  and  reasonably,  and  not  to  wish  to  quit  my  place." 

Among  the  people  who  impressed  him,  he  writes  of  Mr. 
King :  **  A  gentleman  of  the  old  school, — President  of  Colum- 
bia College, — editor  of  *  the  American '  newspaper,  who  was  at 
school  at  Harrow  with  Peel  and  Byron,  and  spoke  still  in 
admiration  of  Byron*s  pluck.  Harrow  challenged  Eton  to  a 
match  at  cricket.  Eton  refused  Harrow,  saying  Eton  only 
played  matches  with  schools  of  Royal  foundation."  Mr.  King 
also  remembered  Byron  saying,  **  I  am  not  good  at  cricket,"  al- 
luding to  his  foot,  *^  but  if  you  will  get  up  an  eleven  to  fight  an 
Eton  eleven,  I  should  like  to  be  one  of  yours."  * 

^  Peel  was  a  lazy  boy,"  Mr.  King  continued,  "  not  mingling 

*  Bjron's  aocoant  of  the  match  in  which  he  pUjed  in  1806  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  his  letters  from  Harrow.  It  begini,  "  We  have  plajed  the  Bton, 
and  were  most  oonfoondadlj  beat" 
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in  games  at  all ;  very  good-natured ;  the  boys  would  crowd 
roand  him  before  going  into  school,  begging  him  to  do  their 
verses — ^Greek  iambics,  Latin  hexameters.  Nothing  came  amiss 
to  him,  and  he  would  scribble  off  copy  after  copy  of  verses  for 
the  idler,  or  walk  the  fields  solitary,  with  his  pocket  full  of  nice 
round  stones,  and  if  he  saw  a  bird  on  a  bough,  fire  at  it —  his 
skill  was  to  bring  down  one  bird  in  three.  He  would  bring 
home  strings  of  little  birds  with  him.  Byron  would  have  been 
good-looking,  but  his  complexion  was  tallowy,  and  his  black 
hair  had  a  greasy  look." 

My  father^s  letter  goes  on — <*  Ilaven^t  had  time  to  take  a 
walk  in  New  York.  There  is  pleasure  at  seeing  again  these 
friendly  people,  a  great  growth  of  reputation,  a  chance  that  the 
ensuing  lectures  will  be  as  profitable  as  the  last.  The  compli- 
ments somebody  gets  on  all  hands  would  please  some  ladies. 
One  touched  me  yesterday. — Dr.  Kane,  the  tremendous  Arctic 
traveller,  has  just  come  back  from  the  North,  and  he  says  that 
he  saw  one  of  his  seamen  in  one  of  the  holds  crouched  over  a 
book  for  hours  and  hours,  and  behold  it  was  *  Pendennis.'  " 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  adventure  which  befell  him 
at  New  York,  and  which  recalls  some  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  expe- 
riences at  Bath.  "Had  a  very  pleasant  dinner  with  S.  Ward 
and  a  party  at  Delmonico's ;  came  home  late,  and  had  an  awful 
Escape — I  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.  Took  my  key  at  the 
bar,  entered  my  apartment,  began  straightway  to  pull  off  boots, 
etc.  etc.,  when  a  sweet  female  voice  from  the  room  within  ex- 
claimed, *  Gorgie  !*  I  had  gone  into  the  second-floor  room  in- 
stead of  the  third.  I  gathered  ray  raiment  together  and  dashed 
out  of  the  premises." 

"The  lecturing  is  hard  work  at  times — shall  I  ever  go 
through  with  it?  Dominus  Providebit !  the  talking  is  no 
fatigue,  and  not  so  unwholesome  as  dining  out,  I  dare  say. 

**  How  kind  the  people  were  at  Astor  House,  where  I  was 
taken  ill  with  the  shivers  1  How  they  put  me  to  bed  and  blan- 
keted me  1     What  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  Charles  with  me  I  .  .  . 

**  George  the  Third  is  the  lecture  they  have  liked  best,  on 

account  of  the  pathetic  business.     George  the  First  the  least. 

.  .  .  The  men  here  read  surprisingly.     One  tells  me — a  busy 

man,  keeping  a  great  store  in  the  city — that  he  does  all  his 
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reading  ia  the  railway-cars,  as  he  comes  in  and  out  from  his 
country  residence  daily.  Fancy  an  English  city-grocer  reading 
Tennyson  and  Browning  on  his  way  from  Brigliton  to  Broad 
Street  every  day  !  A  look  over  the  Times,  a  snooze  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey,  would  be  enough  for  him ! 

**  Looking  for  my  companion  the  other  day,  as  we  arrived 
from  Boston,  through  a  line  of  several  cars,  the  cars  set  off  in 
motion  down  the  street,  and  I  begged  the  driver  to  let  me  out. 
He  began  through  his  nose  a  shrill  blast  of  curses  quite  curious 
to  hear ;  he  was  only  squealing  the  steam  off.  *  Thar  !  Now  ! 
Jomp  farrerd,*  says  he  not  unkindly,  and  I  jumped  and  ran 
back  to  the  station." 

The  account  of  a  visit  to  Washington  Irving  is  dated  New 
York,  December  3,  1855 : — 

**  One  day  I  went  out  to  Yonkers,  fifteen  miles  from  here,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  spent  the  pleasantcst  day  I  have  had  in 
the  States ;  drove  from  the  pretty  village,  a  busy,  bustling  new 
place  lying  on  the  river  banks,  thrice  as  broad  as  the  Rhine, 
and  as  picturesque,  to  Irvington,  nine  miles,  where  good  old 
Washington  Irving  lives  with  two  nieces,  who  tend  him  most 
affectionately,  in  a  funny  little  in-and-out  cottage  surrounded  by 
a  little  domain  of  lawns  not  so  smooth  as  ours,  and  woods 
rather  small  and  scrubby; — in  little  bits  of  small  parlours, 
where  we  were  served  with  cakes  and  wine, — with  a  little  study 
notf  much  bigger  than  my  back  room,  with  old  dogs  trotting 
about  the  premises,  with  flocks  of  ducks  sailing  on  the  ponds, — 
a  very  pleasant,  patriarchal  life.  He  is  finishing  the  second 
volume  of  a  Life  of  Washington  ;  he  has  other  two  to  write ;  it's 
a  bold  undertaking  for  a  man  of  seventy-four.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  book  is  good  or  not;  the  man  is,  and  one  of  the 
pleasantest  things  I  have  noted  in  American  manners  is  the 
general  respect  and  affection  in  which  this  good  old  man  is 
held. — He  ^escribed,  however,  how  a  few  days  or  weeks  since  a 
stranger  came  out  and  introduced  himself,  woke  up  good  old 
Irving  from  a  snooze  in  his  arm-chair,  sat  and  talked  for  half- 
an-hour,  and  a  few  days  after  appears  a  long  account  in  the 
Herald  of  Sunnyside  and  Mr.  Irving,  and  how  he  slept  and 
looked,  and  what  he  talked  about,  etc.  etc. — Isn't  it  pleasant? 

*'  1  only  wish  I  had  two  stomachs,  for  it  is  the  habit  here  to 
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sup  aod  dine  too,  and  parties  are  made  for  one  meal  and  the 
other.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  little  partj-kin  last  night  at  Cam- 
bridge, at  Longfellow's,  where  there  was  a  mad-cap  fiddler,  Ole 
Bull,  who  played  most  wonderfnllj  on  bis  instrument,  and 
charmed  me  still  more  bj  his  oddities  and  character.  Quite  a 
character  for  a  book.  Longfellow  lived  in  a  house  which  Mr. 
Washington  occupied  when  he  was  in  command  outside  of  Bos- 
ton, a  fine  old  solemn  statelj  house.  He  is  a  kindly,  pleasant 
gentleman,  has  pretty  children ;  I  liked  him." 

"  Pini.uiu.pmi,  Jattuari/  6,  IBSfl. 
"  Had  I  not  better  go  and  rend  the  '  Life  and  Letters  of 
Cicero'  npstairs  in  No.  56!  I  read  the  *  Holly-Tree  Inn  '  this 
morning,  which  is  in  Dick- 
ens's best  manner — and  1  am 
very  glad  to  think  that  his 
girls  and  mine  are  friends. 
And  I  have  read  PreMcott's 
'Pliilip  11.,'  more  amusing 
than  most  romances,  nnd  long 
for  Macaulay,  of  which  I  saw 
ft  nice  English  copy  yestcr- 
day,  and  was  going  to  buy  it 
but  for  the  size  of  the  book. 
Wt;  have  cast  off  our  book 
baggage — fii-st  the  desk-full 
at  the  first  journey,  now  the 
black  trunk ;  and  I  shall  huvi' 
to  do  the  reading  all  over 
again  if  ever  I  bring  out 
those  volumes  of  Georges 
which  I  talked  about.  But 
vill  be  pleasant  work  f"r 
winter  evenings,  and  we'll 
have  just  snch  a  gas-lamp  as 
that  I  am  writing  under  lipre 
— a  pooty  little  gas-lamp,  growing  out  of  the  cliandt-lier. 

"I've  been  trying  to  draw  the  old  negro  wlio  wailed  at  din- 
ner yesterday — first  drawing  I've  tried  wince  wLo  knows  when  1 
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And  now  slian't  I  go  upstairs  and  read  Cicero's  Letters  ?     God 
bless  my  women !     And  good-night  to  them." 

"  Now  it  is  Baltimore,  January  11,  and  I  have  given  two  lect- 
ures here  already,  and  they  have  been  very  much  liked,  and 
they  have  been  very  thinly  attended,  and  there  is  a  great  travel- 
ling opera  company  of  a  hundred  people,  who  have  chosen  my 
very  two  nights  for  their  performances;  and  my  manager  here 
is  exceedingly  wroth  with  the  fiddlers  and  singers  for  coming  at 
this  season — but  they  are  a  hundred,  wanting  bread  many  of 
them  ;  shall  we  be  angry  that  they  take  away  a  little  of  the  but- 
ter off  ours  ?  It  is  so  diabolically  cold  here  that  I  scarce  go  out, 
lie  abed  most  part  of  the  forenoon,  and  pass  the  time  in  very 
comfortable  quiet  with  Macaulay  to  read — a  sixteen-shilling  vol- 
ume published  here  very  decently  bound  for  three  franca.  He  is 
not  so  fiery,  strong,  and  picturesque  as  the  other  Macaulays.  I 
don't  think  I  have  read  it  with  so  much  pleasure  as  Prescott's 
History.  When  we  have  made  a  little  fortune,  it  will  be  pleasant 
some  day  to  write  a  nice  little  history  book.  But  where  is  the 
memory  of  the  astounding  Macaulay  ?" 

'*  Chirlxstown. 

"  I  am  glad  M.  is  going  to  turn  tragic  actress.  .  .  .  How  fond 
you  would  both  be  of  the  little  blackies — ^they  are  the  dearest 
little  imps.  I  have  been  watching  them  all  day,  about  pumps, 
crawling  in  gutters,  playing  in  sunshine.  I  think  I  shall  buy 
one  and  bring  it  home.  Happy  they  unquestionably  are — but 
— but  I  remember  telling  you  of  a  pretty  little  child  scratching 
ray  elbow  and  holding  up  a  plate  to  me  at  dinner  when  I  was 
here  before,  and  now — now  my  friend  has  tired  of  Charlestown 
and  his  beautiful  luxurious  house,  garden  and  establishment,  and 
has  sold  his  house  and  his  wines ; — and  I  don't  like  to  ask  about 
the  ebony  child  whom  he  tickled  and  nursed  and  brought  up  in 
luxury,  and  who,  I  fear,  may  be  sold  too.  Whilst  I  have  been 
writing  this  I  have  been  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  last  love,  a  sweet 
blonde  with  blue  eyes.  She  crows  upon  my  floor  and  she  is  seven 
months  old — and  I  think  Granny  and  I  and  you  have  all  got  the 
love  of  children  famously  developed." 

"  MiooN,  OiOBOiA,  Feb.  22. 

"  Although  I  have  but  ten  minutes,  I  think  it  will  be  nice 
beginning.     I  am  200  miles  from  jolly,  little,  friendly  Savan- 
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nah.  I  am  in  a  great  big  rambling,  shambling  village,  which 
they  call  a  city  here.  Charles  is  taking  the  tickets  at  the  door 
of,  let  us  trust,  a  crowded  lecture-room.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  girls  from  the  Methodist  Seminary — think  of  that! 
— are  coming,  and  going  to  pay  too,  I  believe";  the  blind  school 
has  begged  to  come  gratis ;  and  isn't  dress-coat,  and  waistcoat, 
and  lecture  there  on  the  bed  waiting  for  me  T' 

**  New  Orlkins,  March  1th-\(Hh. 

**  I  have  already  begun  another  letter  on  a  paper  with  a  pict- 
ure of  New  Orleans  at  the  top,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  paper 
nicely  ruled ;  but  it  is  such  an  immense  sheet  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  not  speak  upon  it  in  my  natural  voice,  and  I  don't  choose 
to  talk  in  any  other  to  my  daughters.  That's  why  they  get  so 
little  instruction  from  me  (which  I  haven't  got),  or  wit,  which 
perhaps  I  might  fetch  up  with  a  little  trouble ;  but  what  man 
ought  to  be  witty  to  his  family  ?  I  left  Mobile  on  Tuesday — 
this  is  Friday.  I  found  kind  folks  and  pleasant  coTnpany  in 
Mobile,  though  we  did  not  make  a  mint  of  money  there.  What 
little  I  have  seen  of  this  I  like  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
town  in  the  Union.  There  are  pictures  on  the  quays  ;  there  arc 
old  French  houses;  there  are  streets  which  look  for  all  the 
world  like  Havre  ;  the  sweet  kind  French  tongue  is  spoken  in 
the  shops,  and  I  felt  quite  a  liking  for  the  negro  who  drove  me 
from  the  station  for  calling  out  in  good  French  to  a  brother 
driver.  There  is  capital  ordinaire  claret  for  dinner;  the  faces 
are  not  Yankee  faces,  with  their  keen,  eager,  narrow  eyes; 
there  are  many  fat  people :  these  are  interesting  facts,  and  the 
most  interesting  that  as  we  turn  from  this  we  shall  be  going 
Home.  O  mong  Jew  !  come  quickly,  I  say,  thou  end  of  May  I 
We  had  a  famous  lecture-room  full  of  people  last  night. 

**  March  8. — All  yesterday  was  rain,  rain,  to-day  blyou  skeeye, 
hot  weather,  grass  beginning  to  sprincf,  musquitoes  to  bite. 
Have  been  walking  a  good  bit.  Well,  it's  a  comfort  to  see  the 
jolly  spring — only  at  New  York  it  is  still  snow-storms,  and  bar- 
ricades of  ice  in  the  streets;  that  poor  Pacific  lost,  I  fear.  It  is 
supposed  she  broke  up  in  a  field  of  ice  ;  the  Persia  went  right 
through  an  iceberg,  which,  had  she  not  been  of  iron,  must  have 
smashed  her.     So  the  Fates  will  spare  some  and  call  for  others  I 
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"  Have  I  told  you  about  the  river  Bteamers !  wbere  there's  no 
deck  to  walk  upon,  only  galleries,  where  one  may  cock  legs  up 
and  smoke,  wlicre  the  men  all  wash  in  a  common  room,  and  a 
black  hair-brush  hangs  ready  for  tho  whole  dirty  company! 
nbere  the  men  aH  stand  up  at  table  till  the  ladies  are  seated, 
and  then — oh  yes  I  1  remember  I  made  the  pictures  of  the  fellows 
eating.  Now  this  is  Sunday,  9th,  and  mich  a  sneltering  hot 
day.  I  have  buuglit  a  soft,  broad  ■  brimmed  hat,  at  which 
Charles  grinned  when  I  put  it  on.  But  the  hat  is  so  comfort- 
able that  I  can't  abide  the  stiff  Btitisb  headpiece;  afterwards 
caine  upstairs  to  change  it  (having  put  on  the  British  tile  for 
Sunday  and  parade),  and  fall  to  scribbUng  to  my  girls. 

"The  papers  here  are  very  civil  egsept  one,  a  Hirish  paper, 
which  I  am  told  whips  me  severely  ;  but  I  don't  read  it,  and 
don't  miud  It  or  any  abuse  from  poor  dear  old  Ireland. 


"  Monday. — It  is  very  hard  that  this  letter  can't  go  from  New 
York  for  ten  days.  It  will  be  crossing  the  ocean  whilst  I  am 
working  np  the  Mississippi.  It  will  be  half-way  across  by  the 
time  I  reach  St.  Louis.  My  business  there  will  be  over,  let  us 
hope,  just  about  the  time  when  you  are  getting  this  at  Paris. 
Then  1  shall  he  in  a  civilised  world  again,  with  scores  of  thou- 
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the  dollars 


ssnds  of  miles  of  railway  to  cairj  i\ 
call  rae. 

"What  did  I  do  ycBterdayt  Yesterday  wo  took  the  horse- 
roilw&y,  thcD  crossed  the  MisslBsippi  id  the  steam  ferry-boat  to 
a  little  Dutcb-built  town  on  the  other  side,  then  walked  along 
the  river  by  swamps,  hy  plantations,  by  ruined  wooden  houses, 
by  groups  of  negroes,  by  kind  German  folks  walking  in  their 


Sunday  clothes,  by  enonnouH  steamers,  by  line?  of  ships  moored 
along  the  vast  river -banks  under  the  sweetest  blue  sky  to 
another  ferry  opposite  Canal  Street,  and  here  wc  landed  at  a 
great  plain  covered  with  millions  of  bales  of  cotton,  which, 
Sunday  as  it  was,  the  enormous  steamets  were  busy  discharging 
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iDto  the  arms  of  scores  of  big  fellows,  who  roll  them  away  to 
the  ships  which  carry  them  to  England.  We  met  a  black 
preacher  walking  with  a  friend,  and  swaggering  with  a  most 
delightful  majesty;  we  heard  another  black  gentleman  reading 
prayers  out  of  a  great  book,  and  saw  him  swagger  out  of  the 
hut  when  his  devotions  were  over ;  as  for  the  little  black  chil- 
dren, they  ruin  me  in  five  cent  pieces.  A  man  came  up  to  me 
in  the  street  and  asked  me  if  I  could  sig^n  him  anv  one  who 
wanted  to  buy  a  field  hand.  It  was  because  I  looked  like  a 
Kentucky  farmer,  my  friends  tell  me,  that  this  obliging  offer 
was  made  to  me.  If  one  of  these  imps  would  remain  little,  I 
think  I  would  buy  him  and  put  him  into  buttons  as  a  page  for 
the  young  ladies.  No,  we  won't  buy  a  black  imp,  but  weMl  be 
home  in  June,  please  God." 

One  of  the  last  letters  is  dated  New  York,  April  8,  1866, 
"  written  from  ever  so  much  nearer  home.  Oh,  how  weary, 
weary  I  am  of  this  lecturing.  I  shall  do  no  more  of  it,  I  think. 
What  dreary  journeys  I  have  had.  Forty  hours  from  Cincin- 
nati without  stopping,  and  actually  at  a  place  called  Dunkirk, 
on  Lake  Erie,  we  came  into  the  snow  again.  How  sparkling 
the  lake  looked,  how  {»retty  the  country  was,  albeit  still  wintry, 
coming  to  N.  Y.  But  Europe  is  a  prettier  country  still  for  me, 
and  I  long  for  it." 

We  came  over  from  France  to  meet  him  in  Onslow  Square  on 
his  return.  He  soon  started  again  to  deliver  the  Lectures  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Some  of  the  letters  he  wrote  to  us  from  the  North  are  among 
the  most  interesting : — 

'' November  2S,  1866. 

"  I  have  been  to  Glasgow,  lectured  to  2000  people,  come  back 
again,  and  go  to  Glasgow  again  to-morrow,  and  lecture  every 
night  next  week ;  so  you  need  none  of  yon  spare  yourselves 
anything — not  carriages,  horses,  fires,  comforts  of  any  kind. 

"  I  have  been  reading  Walter  Scott's  Life  all  day,  the  end  of 
it,  and  how  at  sixty  odd  he  sat  down  to  pay  off  a  debt  of 
£30,000  with  his  pen.  What  a  courage !  .  .  .  And  now  it's 
time  to  dress  and  go  to  dinner  to  Hill  Head,  pronounced  here 
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Hall  Hud,  Dot  Hill  Heed,  as  I  heard  it  yesterday  from  another 

sort,  I  don^t  know  what,  of  Scot.  •  •  •" 

'*Qdxen*8  Hotel,  Glasgow, 
^^  November  26. 

<<  I  had  to  sit  and  be  called  the  greatest  satirist  of  the  age 
before  1200  people  last  night,  and  then  went  to  Mrs.  T.  and  her 
nice  little  sisters,  and  was  adored  during  the  evening — T.  ador- 
ing too,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  now  alive. 
What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Don^t  I  know  I  am  a  miserable 
sinner  f    Yes,  but  my  dear  women's  affectionate  father  always." 

**  Inverness,  November  80. 

'*  This  is  such  a  remote  and  ancient  city  that  I  suspect  my 
letter  will  scarcely  reach  you  before  Thursday  noon,  and  after 
that  let  it  be  hoped  there  won't  be  many  more  letters  written  by 
your  poor  dear  papa  to  his  absent  family.  This  is  a  jolly  little 
city.  I  was  pained  for  the  honest  squires  and  country  gentle- 
men, with  noble  old-fashioned  notions  about  Church  and  King, 
who  thronged  to  the  pretty  little  lecture-room  last  night,  and 
had  to  listen  to  a  sceptical  Londoner's  sneering  at  loyalty, 
courts,  and  king-worship. 

"  I  was  very  sulky  and  disgusted  at  the  prospect  of  yester- 
day's journey,  and  a  fierce  storm  of  snow  and  sleet  coming  on 
as  we  were  about  ten  miles  on  the  railroad  from  Aberdeen,  I 
had  serious  thoughts  of  turning  back  and  not  trying  the  coach 
ride  from  Keith  to  Nairn,  but  I  am  very  glad  I  did  ray  duty. 
Honest  folks  came  in  many  miles  with  cloaks,  furs,  gig-iaraps, 
and  smoking  post-horses  to  hear  that  dreary  scepticism  about 
George  I.  I  should  have  caused  many  disappointments,  and 
sent  trusty  people  angry  home,  and  the  coach  journey,  though 
a  little  cold,  turned  out  very  pleasant.  To  hear  the  horns  sing 
as  we  rattled  into  the  little  towns,  and  see  the  horses  walk  away 
towards  their  stables  with  quivering  tails  as  their  fresh  succes- 
sors took  their  places,  to  see  a  bluff,  jolly  guard  and  coachman 
once  more,  was  like  being  young  again.  You  young  folks  never 
saw  a  bluff,  jolly  guard  and  coachman. 

**  The  coach  journey  was  very  pretty,  quaint  and  pleasant,  a 
sort  of  pathetic  country.  We  drove  through  little  low  villages, 
great  broad  rushing  streams,  hills  covered  with  firs  as  poor 
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folks  pat  coarse  mitteDs  and  woollen  wrappers  round  tbeir  chil- 
dren, whilst  the  rich  have  sables,  silk  waddings,  and  warm 
doublets ;  the  Scotch  hills  are  the  poor,  you  see,  the  firs  the 
cheap  worsteds;  oaks,  elms,  I  take  to  be  the  adornments  of 
wealthy  lands  and  rich  soils." 

"  Hull,  December  8,  1866. 

*'  Mks  Filles, — I  have  only  written  nine  letters  this  morning 
(and  calculate  my  present  correspondence  at  4000  letters  a  year), 
and  now  for  a  little  bit  to  my  gals  and  their  granny.  First  and 
foremost,  I  am  wonderfully  well ;  my  waistcoat  is  getting  tight 
again ;  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  his  family,  your  heartless 
father  is  cheerful  and  jolly.  The  snow  covers  the  ground,  but 
we  don't  mind ;  we  are  taking  our  ease  in  a  most  splendid,  com- 
fortable hotel,  and  oh,  how  glad  we  are  we  didn't  accept  the 
invitation  to  go  stay  whilst  residing  here  with  our  friend.  We 
dined  with  him  yesterday ;  we  carved  the  turkey ;  we  have 
carved  twenty  turkeys  this  month,  always  being  by  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  between  her  and  that  other  stupid  old  lady  who 
comes  next  in  order.  What  a  bad  dinner  it  was  yesterday,  and 
didn't  the  waiter  spill  a  glass  of  port  down  my  sleeve  ?  But 
the  company  was  kind  and  pleasant — Hull  merchants,  the  Mayor 
of  Hull,  fat,  with  a  blue  coat  and  blue  waistcoat  with  brass  but- 
tons, two  gentlemen  from  the  country,  one  of  whom  reminded 
me  of  his  brother,  a  schoolfellow  of  mine,  who  is  dead  now, 
whom  I  remember  a  pretty  boy,  and  one  of  whose  songs  I  can 
sing  at  this  minute,  and  I  spent  the  whole  day  royally  by  my 
roaring  fire  enjoying  the  quiet  after  the  month's  turmoil,  and 
only  writing  twelve  letters  in  the  forenoon.  It  is  a  hideous 
town.  The  great  docks  are  all  covered  with  snow,  the  houses 
of  brick  with  a  dissenting  look,  a  statue  of  William  Wilberforce 
powdered  with  snow.  A  poor  old  gentleman  slipped  down  and 
broke  his  thigh  on  a  slide  coming  from  my  lecture.  These  are 
the  last  news  of  Hull,  pronounced  Ool  by  the  lower  class  of 
natives.     And  are  my  women  quite  warm  and  snug  by  the  fire  ?" 

''December  4,  1866. 

"  My  little  Dears, — How  cold  it  is,  and,  O  Lor'  I  how  snug 
and  comfortable  I  am !  There  is  good  company  here.  I  went 
last  night  very  much  against  the  grain  to  tea  after  lecture,  and 
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I  found  a  very  nice  Danish  lady  and  her  daughter  and  two  very 
nice  parsons — one  a  feeble,  kindly  parson,  serving  three  charches 
on  a  Sunday  for  £150  a  year,  and  for  the  same  amount  of  labour 
exactly  I  am  getting  the  same  amount  of  money  in  a  week. 
The  other  was  a  smart,  lively,  brave,  honest,  energetic  little  par- 
son, a  great  cricketer,  a  great  mathematician,  not  having  the 
tone  of  good  society  you  understand,  but  something  better,  if 
anything  can  be  better  than  Mayfair  manners ; — I  liked  him  for 
saying,  *  If  I  had  a  school  of  boys  and  found  they  were  not 
good  at  their  batting  or  underhand  bowling,  I  would  practise 
them  so  as  to  have  them  a  match  for  any  school  in  England.' 
I  shall  get  some  new  types  by  going  about  in  this  way.  I 
could  not  understand  the  Americans  nor  the  Scotch  well,  but  I 
can  sympathise  with  these  people,  and  write  about  them." 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  lectures  are  remembered  to 
this  day. 

A  gentleman  atRedcar,  who,  as  a  stripling,  had  heard  the  one 
on  George  IV.  at  Newcastle,  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  could 
still  recall  my  father's  tones  as  he  read  Reginald  Llebcr's  touch- 
ing faithful  verses  written  from  India  to  his  wife  at  homo ;  and 
that  after  all  the  long  lapse  of  years  he  could  remember  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  the  description  of  Collingwood,  the 
true  gentleman,  so  gentle  in  heart,  so  chivalrous  in  war. 

It  is  of  the  same  lecture  that  Miss  Ilorace  Smith  of  Brighton 

remembers  hearing  my  father  say  how  much  relieved  he  was 

when  he  found  he  was   not  to   lecture  on  George  IV.   in   the 

Pavilion.     "  I  didn't  like  to  abuse  a  man  in  his  own  house,"  he 

said. 

"  W.  M.  T.  to  Mrs.  Carmichael-Smyth. 

"36  Onslow  Squark,  S.W., 
''January  23,  1857. 

"Before  bowling  off  to  Brighton,  I  think  I  ought  to  write  a 

scrap  to  my  dearest  old  mother,  with  the  usual  announcement 

that  there's  nothing  to  say.     Immense  quantities  of  the  same  to 

do — endless  letters,  constant  moving  from  place  to  place — not 

particklar  good  health,  but  it  can't  be  helped.     To-morrow  I 

lecture  in  Brighton  at  two,  in  London  at  eight.     The  town  is  at 

present  placarded  with  my  name  in  enormous  type,  announcing 
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ray  lectures  at  the  Surrey  Zoological.  The  bigwigs  and  great 
folks  are  furious.  The  halls  of  splendour  are  shut  to  me,  and 
having  pretty  nearly  enough  of  the  halls  of  splendour,  I  shall  be 
quite  resigned  to  a  quiet  life  without. them. 

"  Shall  I  ever  write  a  book  again  ?  Some  day,  please  God, 
when  these  astonishing  Georges  have  put  a  few  thousands  more 
into  my  pocket.  And  now  comes  Charles  !  Pack  up  the  bag, 
and  let's  be  otf  to  London-super-Mare." 

No  wonder,  Is  it,  that  the  idea  of  a  change  of  work  had  at- 
tractions for  him,  as  the  following  letter  to  his  mother  will 
show  : — 

"  Bath,  February,  1867. 

"  This  is  begun  in  the  beautiful  city  where  Miss  Ann  Bechcr 
first  danced  with  Captain  GP.  It  is  only  four  hours  from  Lon- 
don now  by  the  slow  train.  It  was  dark  when  I  arrived  ;  1  had 
to  go  to  dinner,  and  directly  afterwards  to  my  lecture-room. 
The  room  was  crammed  with  400  genteel  folks  and  350  of  the 
wnlgar.  The  genteel  could  not  understand  what  I  was  talking 
about.  I  looked  into  their  genteel  blank  faces,  and  saw  they 
were  dullards  ;  the  vulgar  took  the  jokes,  understood  the  points, 
laughed  and  cheered  at  the  right  places.  Among  the  polite 
were  many  parsons.  They  rule  here  and  tyrannise,  as  all  par- 
sonic bodies  do.  A  man  who  has  been  with  me  about  more 
lectures  this  morning  told  me  that  for  taking  a  walk  of  a  Sun- 
day evening  after  church  where  his  clergyman  had  seen  him  he 
was  rebuked  by  his  reverence,  who  said,  *  You  had  better  have 
remained  at  home.'  Between  our  side  and  theirs  ought  there 
not  to  be  war  ? 

"  To-day  I  get  invitations  from  Ireland,  declined  with  thanks  ; 
from  Devonshire, from  Bath  again,  and  Bristol;  from  Yorkshire 
for  the  summer.  Where  is  this  going  to  stop  ?  What  I  said 
about  a  great  career  is  not  swagger,  but  a  fair  look  at  Chances 
in  the  face.  Just  when  the  novel-writing  faculty  is  pretty  well 
used  up,  here  is  Independence,  a  place  in  Parliament,  and  who 
knows  what  afterwards?  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  seem  much  to 
care,  and  Fate  carries  me  along  in  a  stream  somehow.  Shall  I 
float  with  it  or  jump  on  shore?  I  shan't  be  happy  in  politics, 
and  they'll  interfere  with  my  digestion  ;    but  with  the   game 
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there,  it  seems  faint-hearted  Dot  to  play  it.  *  Retire  and  paint 
pooty  little  pictures/  says  Ease ;  perhaps  Conscience,  '  Retire 
and  work  at  literature,  at  history.' 

'*  Did  I  tell  you  about  the  Whig  whipper-in  sending  to  roe  a 
seat  in  Parliament  f  •  •  •" 

It  was  not  long  before  another  opportunity  offered  itself. 


Part  II 

The  episode  of  the  Oxford  election  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1857.  It  was  a  very  stirring  time,  and  we  all  threw  ourselves 
into  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  The  whole  thing  only  lasted  for  a 
day  or  two. 

The  following  extract  from  the  manifesto  which  my  father 
published  to  the  electors  of  Oxford,  is  dated  Mitre,  July  9. 
1857  :  "  With  no  feeling  but  that  of  goodwill  towards  these 
leading  aristocratic  families  who  are  administering  the  chief 
offices  of  the  State,  I  believe  that  it  could  be  benefited  by  the 
skill  and  talents  of  persons  less  aristocratic,  and  that  the  coun- 
try thinks  so  likewise.  I  think  that  to  secure  the  due  freedom 
of  representation,  and  to  defend  the  poor's  votes  from  the 
chance  of  intimidation,  the  ballot  is  the  best  safeguard  we  know 
of,  and  would  vote  most  hopefully  for  that  measure.  I  would 
have  the  suffrage  amended  in  nature  as  well  as  in  numbers,  and 
hope  to  see  many  educated  classes  represented  who  have  now 
no  voice  in  elections." 

Here  is  part  of  his  first  speech  from  the  hustings : — 

"  Any  man  who  has  wandered  through  your  beautiful  city,  as 
I  have  done  within  these  last  few  days,  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  difference  between  the  ancient  splendonr,  the  academic 
grandeur  that  prevailed  in  this  place — the  processions  of  dons, 
doctors,  and  proctors — and  your  new  city,  which  is  not  pictur- 
esque or  beautiful  at  all,  but  which  contains  a  number  of 
streets,  peopled  by  thousands  of  hard-working,  honest,  rough- 
handed  men.  These  men  have  grown  up  of  late  years,  and  have 
asserted  their  determination  to  have  a  representative  of  their 
own.     Such  a  representative  they  found  three  months  ago,  and 
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such  a  represeDtatiire  they  returned  to  Parliament  in  the  person 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Neate.  But  such  a  representative  ^as  turned 
out  of  that  Parliament  by  a  sentence  which  I  cannot  call  unjust, 
because  he  himself  is  too  magnanimous  and  generous  to  say  so, 
but  which  I  will  call  iniquitous. 

"  He  was  found  guilty  of  a  twopenny-worth  of  bribery  which 
he  never  committed ;  and  a  Parliament  which  has  swallowed  so 
many  camels  strained  at  that  little  guat,  and  my  friend,  your 
representative,  the  very  best  man  you  could  find  to  represent 
you,  was  turned  back,  and  you  were  left  without  a  man.  I 
cannot  hope,  I  never  thought  to  equal  him;  I  only  came  forward 
at  a  moment  when  I  felt  it  necessary  that  some  one  professing 
his  principles,  and  possessing  your  confidence,  shall  bo  ready  to 
step  into  the  gap  which  he  had  made.  ...  I  only  hope,  if  you 
elect  me  to  Parliament,  I  shall  be  able  to  obviate  the  little  diffi- 
culty which  has  been  placarded  against  me — that  I  could  not 
speak.  I  cannot  spin  out  glib  sentences  by  the  yard,  as  some 
people  can  ;  but  if  I  have  got  anything  in  my  mind,  if  I  feel 
strongly  on  any  question,  I  believe  I  have  got  brains  enough  to 
express  it.  When  you  send  a  man  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
you  do  not  want  him  to  be  always  talking ;  he  goes  there  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  country  ;  he  has  to  prepare  himself 
on  the  question  on  which  he  proposes  to  speak  before  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  members,  who  would  be  bored  if  every  man 
were  to  deliver  his  opinion.  If  everyone  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons talked  all  he  thought  upon  everything,  good  God  !  what  a 
Babel  it  would  be.     You  would  not  get  on  at  all." 

My  sister  and  I  received  the  following  letter  relating  to  this 

eventful  time : — 

"OxroRD,  July  11,  1867. 

"  My  dearest  little  women,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
The  independent  Woters  is  all  along  with  me, 
But  nevertheless  I  own  it,  with  not  a  little  funk, 
The  more  respectable  classes  they  go  with  Wiscount  Monck;* 
But  a  fight  without  a  tussle  it  is  not  worth  a  pin. 
And  so  St  George  for  England,  and  may  the  best  man  win." 

On  his  return  he  told  us  a  charming  little  speech  made  by 

*  At  the  last  moment,  Lord  Monck  retired  to  make  way  for  Mr.  CardwelL 
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Lord  MoDcky  which  gave  him  gi*eat  pleasure  at  the  time,  and 
which  shall  he  recorded  here.  A  sort  of  catchword,  '<  May  the 
hest  man  win/'  was  the  constant  refrain  jnst  then. 

My  father  meeting  Lord  Monck  in  the  street,  shook  hands 
with  him,  had  a  little  talk  over  the  situation,  and  took  leave  of 
him  with  the  doggerel,  "  May  the  best  man  win." 

"  I  hope  not^^''  said  Lord  Monck  very  cordially,  with  a  kind 
little  bow. 

Any  disappointment  we  may  have  felt  at  home  was  dispelled 
at  the  very  first  look  of  cheerful  excitement  and  relief  with 
which  my  father  walked  into  the  room  after  it  was  all  over. 

"  It  was  all  very  good  fun,"  he  said ;  "  I  never  should  have 
stood  against  Caidwell  if  I  had  known  he  was  coming  down."  * 

The  following  quotation  is  from  my  father's  speech  at  the 
hustings  after  being  defeated :  **  It  matters  very  little  whether 
I  am  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  not,  to  prate  a  little  more ; 
but  you  have  shown  a  great  spirit,  a  great  resolution,  and  great 
independence,  and  I  trust  at  some  future  day,  when  you  know 

*  In  a  diary  I  used  to  keep  in  those  days,  I  find  a  page  about  the  election : — 

''My  12,  1867. 

"Papa  came  home,  beaten,  in  capital  spirits.  The  first  of  tlie  intelligence 
was  not  at  all  agreeable.  About  five  oVIock  Amy  *  and  I  thought  wc  would 
walk  oif  and  try  and  get  some  news  in  town.  We  met  Mr.  Helps  on  tlie 
way,  who  came  part  of  the  road  with  us.  lie  said  that  though  Papa  denies 
it,  he  really  does  speak  very  well.  .  .  . 

**  When  we  reached  Bolton's  news-shop  we  asked  for  the  evening  paper ; 
a  scornful  young  shopman  dived  into  the  sheet  when  we  asked  the  state  of 
the  poll,  and  told  us  it  wasn't  decided.  ...  It  was  the  greatest  relief  when 
the  final  telegram  came  at  last ;  and  now  Papa  has  come  home  so  cheerful 
and  well,  that  it  has  all  ceased  to  be  a  sorrow.  He  says  he  will  never  go  can- 
vassing again,  it  is  too  humiliating.  *  Are  you  Mr.  Neate^s  friend  t  My 
Measter^s  aout, — he  said  I  were  to  say  he  would  vote  for  yeow ' — that  is  what 
the  ladies  in  the  shops  used  to  say. — As  for  the  men,  they  stopped  voting 
when  they  saw  the  Thackeray-ites  were  going  to  fail.  He  has  been  telling  us 
nbont  an  auctioneer  who  would  call  him  *  Thackeray.*  He  says  if  the  poll  had 
been  put  ofiT  one  single  other  day,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  kick  him." 

**Papa  himself  is  a  Cardwellitc,  he  says,  only  he  canH  proclaim  it.  My 
politics  are  filial  politics." 

1  Amy  Crowe  was  an  adopted  daughter  of  the  house,  and  aflorwards  married  our 
cousin,  Edward  Thackeray. 
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me  better  than  you  do  now,*  you  will  be  able  to  carry  your 
cause  to  a  more  successful  issue. 

"  You  liave  fought  the  battle  gallantly  against  great  influ- 
ences, against  an  immense  strength  which  has  been  brought 
against  you,  and  in  favour  of  that  honoured  and  respected 
man,  Mr.  Cardwell  (hisses).  Stop ;  doift  hiss.  When  Lord 
Monck  came  down  here  and  addressed  the  electors,  he  was 
good  enough  to  say  a  kind  word  in  favour  of  me.  Now,  that 
being  the  case,  don't  let  me  be  outdone  in  courtesy  and  gener- 
osity. .  .  .  Perhaps  I  thought  my  name  was  better  known  than 
it  is.  You,  the  electors  of  Oxford,  know  whether  I  have  acted 
honestly  towards  you.  ...  (A  cry  of  *  Bribery  !')  Don't  cry 
out  bribery:  if  you  know  it,  prove  it;  but  as  1  am  innocent  of 
bribery  myself,  1  do  not  choose  to  fancy  that  other  men  are  not 
equally  loyai  and  honest.  ...  I  will  retire  and  take  my  place 
with  my  pen  and  ink  at  my  desk,  and  leave  to  Mr.  Cardwell  a 
business  which  I  am  sure  he  understands  better  than  I  do." 

My  father  kept  his  word  when  he  said,  "  I  will  retire  and  take 
my  place  with  my  pen  and  ink  at  my  desk." 

The  first  number  of  "  The  Virginians  "  came  out  in  Novem- 
ber 1857. 


Part  III 

Wk  have  shown  that  in  the  same  way  that  "  Esmond  "  came 
out  of  my  father's  work  for  the  "  Humourists,"  the  history  of 
"The  Virginians"  belongs  to  that  later  time  which  interested 
him  so  much,  when  George  III.  was  king  in  England,  and  when 
America,  throwing  off  kings  altogether,  preferred  to  elect  Presi- 
dents in  their  place.  It  seems  almost  a  natural  consequence 
that  my  father's  impressions  at  this  time  should  take  some  such 
shape  as  that  of  the  story  of  the  two  brothers  which  was  begun 

*  Charles  Dickens  wrote  of  this  time  after  my  father's  death :  "  He  de- 
spatched his  agent  to  me  from  Oxford  with  a  droll  note  (to  which  he  after- 
wards added  a  verbal  postscript),  urging  me  to  come  down  and  make  a 
speech,  and  tell  them  who  he  was,  for  he  doubted  whether  more  than  two  of 
the  electors  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and  he  thought  there  miglii  be  as  many 
as  six  or  eight  who  had  heard  of  me." 
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soon  after  bis  return  from  America  in  1856.  I  can  remember 
him  speaking  of  his  book.  "  I  have  found  a  very  pretty  title," 
he  said  ;  "  I  am  going  to  call  it  *  The  Virginians.'  "  It  must 
have  been  then,  or  about  then,  that  he  sent  for  a  Court  Guide, 
and  sitting  down  in  an  armchair,  began  turning  over  the  pages. 
He  was  looking  not  for  an  address,  but  for  a  name.  Finally  he 
found  one  to  suit  him.  "  Lambert,"  he  said  ;  "  Lambert  will  do 
very  well,"  and  he  shut  up  the  book.  I  dare  say  General  Lam- 
bert had  another  name  beside  this  one  out  of  the  Court  Guide. 
Just  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  described  his  own  tastes 
and  habits  in  Colonel  Mannering,  and  to  have  been  discovered 
to  be  the  author  of  the  book  from  the  likeness  between  them, 
so  one  mipfht  recognise  some  very  close  links  between  the  au- 
thor of  **  The  Virginians  "  and  General  Lambert,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who  loved  Montaigne's  "  Essays  "  and 
Burton's  "  Anatomy,"  and  who  enjoyed  a  kindly  dallying  and 
gentle  joking  at  life  as  it  flowed  by. 

I  remember  as  a  girl  how  I  used  sometimes  to  long  for  my 
father  to  talk  his  best  and  show  off  when  people  came  to  see 
him  from  America  and  elsewhere.  But  he  was  always  the  same, 
and  would  never  pose  up  to  my  aspirations,  or  be  anything  but 
his  simple  self.  In  his  talking,  as  in  his  writing,  he  went  his 
own  natural  way. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  his  correspondence 
concerns  the  opening  chapter  of  "  The  Virginians  " : — 

"  Boston,  Novettiber  80,  1 857. 

"My  dear  Thackeray, — I  was  much  pleased  on  seeing  that 
you  opened  your  new  novel  with  a  compliment  to  my  two 
swords  of  Bunker's  Hill  memory  and  their  unworthy  proprietor. 
It  was  very  prettily  done,  and  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you.  I 
could  not  have  wished  anything  better,  nor  certainly  have  pre- 
ferred any  other  pen  to  write  it,  among  all  the  golden  pens  of 
history  and  romance.  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me."  So 
wrote  Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian,  by  the  hand  of  his  amanuen- 
sis, he  being  almost  blind  at  the  time,  and  not  able  to  write 
himself. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  paragraph  alluded  to  runs  as 
follows : — "  On   the  library  wall   of  one   of  the  most  famous 
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writers  of  America  tliere  hang  two  crossed  swords,  which  his 
relatives  wore  in  the  great  War  of  Independence.  The  one 
sword  was  gallantly  drawn  in  the  service  of  tlie  king,  the  other 
was  the  weapon  of  a  brave  and  honoured  republican  soldier. 
The  possessor  of  the  harmless  trophy  has  earned  fur  himRclf 
a  narae  alike  honoured  in  his  ancestor's  countrj'  and  his  own, 
where  genius  such  as  his  has  always  peaceful  welcome.  .  .  ." 


"The  Virginians"  was  written  between  the  years  of  1867 
and  1859,  and  came  out  in  twenty-four  monthly  numbers.  The 
first  appeared  in  November  1857,  the  last  in  October  1859. 
On  the  yellow  wrappers  of  the  book  there  is  the  picture  of  the 
two  flags,  and  of  the  two  brothers  who  took  opposite  sides  in 
the  great   War   of   Independence.    Tliey   are   standing  with 
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clasped  bands,  and  with  their  standards  crossed.  It  was  the 
last  of  my  father's  books  that  he  illustrated  for  himself,  and  we 
still  have  the  designs  and  sketches  he  made,  as  well  as  the 
manuscript  of  the  book  itself. 

When  Mr.  Bain  took  the  manuscript  of  "The  Virginians  "  to 
bind  not  long  ago,  he  showed  us  a  little  scrap  which  had  fallen 
from  among  the  pages,  with  the  opening  notes  of  the  story 
jotted  down : — 

'*  Madam  Esmond  tries  to  dominate. 

'*  Her^dea  that  people  are  in  love  with  her. 

"  Her  respect  for  her  elder, 

**  Her  passionate  love  for  her  younger  son. 

**  Her  heroism  during  the  siege." 

In  my  father's  note-book  there  are  facts  of  every  sort  con- 
cerning the  life  in  America  in  those  early  days,  and  the  state  of 
our  armies  there,  such  as  : — 

"James  Wolfe,  Lieutenant  of  Kingsley's  Twentieth,  after- 
wards (April  21,  1758)  Colonel  of  the  second  battalion,  whicli 
became  75th  regiment.  Lord  George  Sackviile,  M.P.  for  Dover, 
Colonel  of  Carabineers  or  Third  Regiujent  of  Uorse  at  Quebec ; 
Kennedy,  Anstruther,  at  Portsmouth,  February  11.  The  squad- 
ron for  America,  under  the  command  of  Rear- Admiral  Holmes," 
i&C.  <fec. 

There  are  also  some  details  of  aggressions  and  dissensions, 
now  happily  impossible  since  the  modern  treaties  of  truce  be- 
tween the  great  publishing  houses. 

He  wrote  in  1858  to  an  American  correspondent:  "I  am 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  New  York  Tribune  is  printing  *The  Vir- 
ginians,' and  no  doubt  hurting  the  Messrs.  Harper's  issue  of 
the  story,  who  pay  me  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  early  im- 
pressions. I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  I  don't  see  how, 
in  this  present  instance,  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  a  house 
which  shows  itself  inclined  to  act  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner 
to  English  literary  men,  but  I  do  not  know  what  good  any  re- 
monstrance of  mine  can  effect." 

My  father  used  to  make  notes  for  his  work,  not  only  in  writ- 
ing, but  with  his  brush  and  pencil.  There  were  costumes  from 
the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  dates  and  facts,  uniforms,  copies 
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from  Gilray  and  other  caricaturists.  The  picture  of  "  A  Family 
Party  "  here  given  was  designed  to  record  the  various  fashions 
of  1780. 

Mr.  Motley  has  recorded  his  reracmhrance  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Virginians  "  at  work,  which  I  cannot  help  quoting  for  its 
interest,  and  also  for  the  writer's  own  sake,  of  whose  friendship 
I  have  always  felt  so  proud. 

*•  After  breakfast  I  went  down  to  the  British  Museum.  I  had 
been  immersed  half-an-liour  in  my  MS.,  wlien  happening  to  turn 
my  head  round  i  tound  seated  next  to  me  Thackeray,  with  a  file 
of  old  newspapers  before  him.  writing  the  ninth  number  of 
*The  Virginians.  He  took  oft  his  spectacles  to  see  who  1  was, 
then  immediately  invited  mc  to  dinner  the  next  day  (as  he 
seems  always  to  do  everybody  he  meets)  which  invitation  1 
could  not  accept  and  he  then  showed  me  the  page  he  had 
been  writing,  a  small,  dcKcatc,  legible  manuscript  After  this 
we  continued  our  studies.  J  can  conceive  nothing  more  harass- 
ing in  the  literary  way  of  living  than  his  from  hand  to  mouth. 

**  And  again  he  told  me  tiiat  he  hated  the  Book  of  Snobs,* 
and  could  not  read  a  word  oi  it  *"The  Virginians," '  he  said, 
*  was  devilish  stupid,  but  at  the  same  time  most  admirable ;  but 
that  he  intended  to  write  a  novel  of  the  time  of  Henry  V., 
which  would  be  his  capo  fTopera^  in  which  the  ancestors  of  all 
his  present  characters — Warringtons.  Pendennis's,  and  the  rest — 
should  be  introduced.  It  would  be  a  most  magnificent  per- 
formance/ he  said,  '  and  nobody  would  read  it"  * 

Mr.  Motley's  description  of  my  father's  reading  is  also  very 
interesting,  as  is  his  mention  of  the  house  where  the  lecture  was 
g^ven.  One  sometimes  thinks,  remembering  the  mistress  of 
that  bouse,  and  her  generous,  high-hearted  traditions,  that  some 
of  the  many  mansions  for  help  and  loving  comfort  are  to  be 
found  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven*s  courts. 

"...  At  five  o'clock,"  Mr.  Motley  writes,  "  I  met  Thacke- 
ray by  appointment  at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  we  went  to- 
gether to  Lady  Stanley's.  The  lecture  was  in  the  back  draw- 
ing-room of  a  very  large  and  elegant  house,  and  the  company, 
not  more  than  fifty  or  sixtv  in  number,  were  all  comfortably 
seated.  It  was  on  George  HI.,  one  of  the  set  of  the  four 
Georges,  first  delivered  in  America,  and  which  have  often  been 
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read  in  England,  bat  have  never  been  printed.  I  was  much  ini« 
pressed  with  the  qaiet,  graceful  ease  with  which  he  read — ^jnst 
a  few  notes  above  the  conversational  level — ^bat  never  rising 
into  the  declamatory.  The  light-in-hand-manner  snits  well  the 
delicate,  hovering  rather  than  superficial,  style  of  the  composi- 
tion, lie  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  long  epoch,  throwing  out 
a  sketch  here,  exhibiting  a  characteristic  trait  there,  and  sprink- 
ling about  a  few  anecdotes,  portraits  and  historical  allusions 
running  along  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,  moving 
and  mocking  the  sensibilities  in  a  breath,  in  a  way  which  I 
should  say  was  the  perfection  of  lecturing  to  high-bred  audiences. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  and  to  laugh  heartily  at  all  the  points 
without  wincing.  If  he  had  shown  up  democracy  or  southern 
chivalry  thus,  before  an  assemblage  of  the  free  and  enlightened, 
he  would  have  been  tarred  and  feathered  on  the  spot." 

Another  American  friend  of  my  father's  was  following  the 
fortunes  ot  "The  Virginians,'  and  wrote  to  him  from 

"North  Shork,  Statkn  Island, 
''JuTie,  17,  1858. 

"  (This  day,  eighty  -  three  years  ago,  we  had  a  tussle  on 
Bunker's  Hill.) 

*•  My  dear  Thackeray, — I  have  received  all  your  kind  mes- 
sages, and  we  have  a  hundred  times  conceived  a  round  robin  to 
you,  which  flew  away  before  we  caught  it — and  oh  1  there's  no 
end  of  reasons  why  I  haven't  written  to  a  man  I  love  dearly. 
Then  I've  been  fighting  for  you  in  papers.  «fec.,  for  of  course 
you  know  how  you've  been  abused  by  us  for  The  Virginians,' 
and  especially  the  Washington,  It  is  curious  that  I  have  seen 
a  ^,opy  of  a  MS.  letter  from  Edmund  Mason  to  Routledge  (I 
think^  aftei  the  Lee  difiiculty  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  out  of 
which,  it  was  thought  by  the  indiscreet,  personal  difficulty 
might  grow,  in  which  Mason  says,  *  Have  no  fear,^  liave  known 
W.  from  boyhood,  and  he  never  had  but  one  opinion  of  the 
duels,'  &c.  &C.  It  has  been  the  most  tempestuous  teapot  you 
ever  heard.  Meanwhile  I  have  beeu  as  happy  as  e  king,  with 
my  queen  and  my  prince  imperial  under  the  trees  here  on  the 
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island.  We  are  all  well,  and  yoa  wonld  not  think  it  was  all  van- 
ity, this  writing,  if  yoa  could  see  the  eager  circle  of  children  and 
old  men  and  maidens,  to  whom  I  read  the  monthly  <  Virginians,* 
with  shouts  of  merriment  and  sometimes  even  a  tear.  We 
wonder  if  you  will  ever  come  back  again,  or  if  we  are  hence- 
forth to  shake  hands  with  you  at  this  long  stretch  ;  but  your 
kindest  memory  does  not  go  away.  I  am  a  sinner  never  to  have 
sent  you  a  solitary  line  before  now.  I  give  it  an  edge  by  two 
extracts — the  one  from  Philadelphia,  the  other  from  New  Or- 
leans.— Good-bye.     Think  of  us  sometimes  who  think  of  you. 

— ^Yours  affectionately,  • 

"  Oeoroe  W.  Curtis." 

We  went  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1858,  and  stayed  some 
time  at  Heidelberg,  where  my  father  was  engaged  on  No.  11. 
It  was  lovely  weather,  «ind  music  was  in  the  air;  the  students 
used  to  sing  at  night  as  they  marched  along  the  streets.  Some 
of  the  students  were  the  sons  of  certain  good  Scotch  friends ; 
they  used  to  come  and  smoke  with  him  and  talk  with  him  : 
Scots,  Germans,  Britons,  all  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  sunshine 
and  the  pleasant  season. 

He  must  have  gone  abroad  again  later  in  the  year. 

"W.  M.  T.  to  Dr.  John  Brown. 

*'  IIOTKL   DE8   DkDX    MoNDKS,    RdK   D'AnTIII, 

"Paris,  November  4,  1858. 

"  My  dear  Dr.  John, — Your  kind  note  has  followed  me 
hither.  I  have  many  a  time  thought  of  you,  and  of  writing  to 
you,  but  it's  the  old  story — work,  dinners,  spasms,  an<i  da  capo, 
I  have  nothing  specially  cheerful  to  say  about  myself,  and  don't 
like  *  The  Virginians'  half  so  much  as  you  do.  Very  good 
writing,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  at  its  present  stage  of  the 
story  at  No.  10.  I  dawdled  fatally  between  5  and  10.  I  send 
no  condolements  about  the  departure  of  your  good  old  father. 
lie  was  ready,  I  suppose,  and  his  passport  made  out  for  his 
journey.  Next  comes  our  little  turn  to  pack  up  and  depart. 
To  stay  is  well  enough,  but  shall  we  be  very  sorry  to  go? 
What  more  is  there  in  life  that  we  haven't  tried  ?     What  that 
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we  have  tried  is  so  very  mach  worth  repetition  or  endarancel 
I  have  jast  come  from  a  beef-steak  and  potatoes  (one  franc),  a 
bottle  of  claret  (five  francs),  both  excellent  of  their  kind,  but  we 
can  part  from  them  without  a  very  sore  pang,  and  note  that  we 
shall  get  no  greater  pleasure  than  these  from  this  time  to  the 
end  of  our  days.  What  is  a  greater  pleasure  ?  Gratified  ambi- 
tion, accumulation  of  money — what  ?  Fruition  of  some  sort  of 
desire,  perhaps  I  When  one  is  twenty,  yes ;  but  at  forty-seven  ! 
Here  I  am  snarling  away  at  the  old  poco-curante  theme.  How 
good-natured  you  are  not  to  be  tired  of  me ! 

"  .  .  ,  Oh  how  cold  my  back  is,  how  cold  the  weather  is, 
how  stupid  this  letter  is,  how  much  better  it  would  be  sitting  by 
the  fire  reading  that  stupid  book  than  writing  this  stupid  note. 
From  the  tone  of  this  note,  donH  you  think  I  had  better  take  a 
grain  of  blue  pill  to-night.  Good-night  Doctor,  good -night 
madam,  good-night  children. 

"P./S. — My  mother  goes  on  remarkably  well,  so  well  that  1 
think  I  may  soon  go  home." 

In  "  Haud  Iramcmor,"  that  book  of  remembrance  published 
after  my  father's  death  by  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Reed,  some  time 
American  Minister  to  China,  and  to  the  last  a  warm  and  faith- 
ful friend,  there  is  a  notice  of  "The  Virginians,"  dated 
Shanghai. 

**  In  one  of  his  letters  to  me  long  ago,  Thackeray,  when  he 
was  projecting  *  The  Virginians,'  told  me  he  should  use  *  Esther 
de  Benlt '  (an  ancestress  of  whom  Mr.  Reed  had  written  a  little 
memoir),  and  now  I  see  his  heroines  are  Hetty  and  Theodosia, 
from  the  same  rank  of  life — almost  the  only  pure  one  then — to 
which  my  *  Hetty '  belonged.  But  what  beautiful,  heart-stirring 
things  one  meets  in  his  books ;  I  can't  help  copying  one  of 
them.  .  •  . 

"You  will  think  I  have  very  little  to  do  or  record  to  have 
time  to  make  so  long  extracts,  but  the  magic  words  touched 
me. 

"On  my  appointment  to  China,"  Mr.  Reed  continues, 
"  Thackeray  was  among  the  first  to  congratulate  me,  at  thu 
same  time  begging  me,  as  he  seemed  to  take  for  granted  that 
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my  route  to  the  East  would  be  what  by  an  old  misnomer  is 
called  Overland,  to  stop  with  him  in  London.  It  was  not  till 
my  return  in  the  spring  of  '59  that  we  met  again.  From  Malta 
I  wrote  to  ask  him,  having  due  regard  to  economy  and  to  the 
odour  of  official  station  which  still  huncr  round  mc,  to  get  me 
suitable  lodgings  in  London." 

*'  Maurigt^s  Hotel,  1  Rrgbnt  Street, 
"  Waterloo  Place,  ^/>rt/  2,  1859. 

'*  Mr  DEAR  Reed, — ^This  is  the  best  place  for  yon,  I  think — 
two  bishops  already  in  the  house:  country  gentlefolks  and 
American  envoys  especially  affect  it.  Mr.  Maurigy  says  you 
may  come  for  a  day  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas  a  week,  with 
rooms  very  clean  and  nice,  which  I  have  just  gone  over,  and  go 
away  at  the  day's  end  if  you  disapprove. 

"  The  enclosed  note  is  about  the  Athenaeum,  where  yon  may 
like  to  look  in.  I  wrote  to  Lord  Stanhope,  who  is  on  the  com- 
mittee, to  put  you  up.  I  won't  bore  you  by  asking  you  to  din- 
ner until  we  see  how  matters  are.  Of  course  you  will  consort 
with  bigger  wigs  than  yours  always, 

"  W.  M.  Thackeray." 


A.LR. 
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CHAPTER   I 

IS  inUCH  ONE  OF  THE   VIRGISIAKS   VISITS  HOME 

ON  the  library  wall  of  one  of  the  most  famous  writers  of 
America,  there  hang  two  crossed  swords,  which  his  relatives 
wore  in  the  great  War  of  Independence.  The  one  sword 
was  gallantly  drawn  in  tlie  service  of  the  Kin;:,  the  other  was  the 
weajK)n  of  a  brave  and  honoured  Ilcpuhlican  soldier.  The  possessor 
of  the  liannless  trophy  has  earned  fur  himself  a  name  alike  honoured 
in  his  ancestors*  country  and  his  own,  where  genius  such  as  his  has 
always  a  jx^aceful  welcome. 

The  ensuing  history  reminds  me  of  yonder  swords  in  tlie 
historian's  study  at  Boston.  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
subjects  of  this  story,  natives  of  America,  and  children  of  the  Ohl 
Dominion,  found  themselves  enpiged  on  different  sides  in  tlie 
quarrel,  coming  together  j)eaccably  at  its  coiu^lusion,  as  brethren 
should,  their  love  never  having  materially  diminished,  however 
angrily  the  contest  divided  them.  The  cilonel  in  scarlet,  and  the 
general  in  blue  and  bulf,  liang  side  by  side  iu  the  wainscoted  parlour 
of  the  Warringtons,  in  Englaml,  where  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
brothers  has  shown  their  ix)rtraits  to  me,  with  many  of  the  letters 
which  they  wrote,  and  the  books  and  pajuTs  which  belonged  to 
them.  In  the  Warrington  family,  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  personages  of  that  re8pe(!t4vble  race,  these  effigies  have  always 
gone  by  the  name  of  "The  Virginians";  by  which  name  their 
memoirs  are  christened. 

They  both  of  them  passed  much  time  in  Europe.  They  lived 
just  on  the  verge  of  that  Old  World  from  which  we  are  drifting 
away  so  swiftly.  They  were  familiar  with  many  varieties  of  men 
and  fortime.  Their  lot  brought  them  into  contact  with  i)erson- 
ages  of  vhom  we  read  only  in  lKM)k.-,  ^\llo  seem  alive,  as  I  read  in 
the  Virginians'  letters  regarding  them,  whose  voices  I  almost  fancy 
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I  hear,  as  I  read  the  yellow  pages  written  scores  of  years  since, 
blotted  with  the  boyish  tears  of  disappointed  passion,  dutifully 
despatched  after  famous  balls  and  ceremonies  of  the  grand  Old 
World,  scribbled  by  camp-fires,  or  out  of  prison  :  nay,  there  is  one 
that  has  a  bullet  through  it,  and  of  which  a  greater  portion  of  the 
text  is  blotted  out  with  the  blood  of  the  bearer. 

These  letters  had  probably  never  been  preserved,  but  for  the 
affectionate  thrift  of  one  person,  to  whom  they  never  failed  in  their 
dutiful  correspondence.  Their  mother  kept  all  her  sons'  letters, 
from  the  very  first,  in  which  Henry,  the  younger  of  the  twins, 
sends  his  love  to  his  brother,  then  ill  of  a  sprain  at  his  grand- 
father's house  of  Castlewood,  in  Virginia,  and  thanks  his  grandpapa 
for  a  horse  which  he  rides  with  his  tutor,  down  to  the  last,  '^  from 
my  beloved  son,"  which  reached  her  but  a  few  hours  before  her 
death.  The  venerable  lady  never  visited  Europe,  save  once  with 
her  parents  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second;  took  refuge  in 
Richmond  when  the  house  of  Castlewood  was  burned  down  during 
the  war;  and  was  called  Madam  Esmond  ever  after  that  event; 
never  caring  much  for  the  name  or  family  of  Warrington,  which 
she  held  in  very  slight  estimation  as  compare<i  to  her  own. 

The  letters  of  the  Virginians,  as  tlie  reader  will  presently  see, 
from  specimens  to  be  shown  to  him,  are  by  no  means  full.  They 
are  hints  rather  than  descriptions — indications  and  outlines  chiefly  : 
it  may  be,  that  the  present  writer  has  mistaken  the  forms,  and 
filled  in  the  colour  wrongly :  but,  poring  over  the  documents, 
I  have  tried  to  imagine  the  situation  of  the  writer,  where  he  was, 
and  by  what  persons  surrounded.  I  have  drawn  the  figures  as 
I  fancied  they  were;  set  down  conversations  as  I  think  I  might 
have  heard  them ;  and  so,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  endeavoured 
to  revivify  the  bygone  times  and  people.  With  what  success  the 
task  has  been  accomplished,  with  what  ])rofit  or  amusement  to 
himself,  the  kind  reader  will  please  to  determine. 

One  summer  morning  in  the  year  1756,  and  in  the  reign  of 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  the  Young  Rachel, 
Virginian  ship,  Edward  Franks  master,  came  up  the  Avon  river 
on  her  happy  return  from  her  annual  voyage  to  the  Potomac*. 
She  proceeded  to  Bristol  with  the  tide,  and  moored  in  the  stream 
as  near  as  possible  to  Trail's  wharf,  to  which  she  was  consigned. 
Mr.  Trail,  her  part  owner,  who  could  survey  his  ship  from  his 
counting-house  windows,  straightway  took  boat  and  came  up  her 
side.  The  owner  of  the  Young  Rdchdy  a  large  grave  man 
in  his  own  hair,  and  of  a  demure  aspect,  gave  the  hand  of 
welcome  to  Captain  Franks,  who   stood  on   his  deck,  and  con- 
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gratulated  the  Captain  npon  the  speedy  and  fortunate  voyage 
wliich  he  had  made.  And  remarking  that  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  Heaven  for  its  mercies,  he  proceeded  presently  to 
business  by  asking  particulars  relative  to  cargo  and  passengers. 

Franks  was  a  pleasant  man,  who  loved  a  joke.  "  We  have,** 
says  he,  "  but  yonder  ugly  negro  boy,  wlio  is  fetching  the  trunks, 
and  a  passenger  who  has  the  state  cabin  to  himself." 

Mr.  Trail  looked  as  if  he  would  have  preferred  more  mercies 
from  Heaven.  "  Confound  you,  Franks,  and  your  luck !  The 
Duke  William^  which  came  in  last  week,  brought  fourteen,  and 
she  is  not  half  of  our  tonnage." 

"And  this  passenger,  who  has  the  whole  cabin,  don't  pay 
nothinV*  continuetl  the  Captain.  "Swear  now,  it  will  do  you 
good,  Mr.  Trail,  indeed  it  will.     I  have  tried  the  medicine." 

"A  passenger  take  the  whole  cabin  and  not  pay?  Gracious 
mercy,  are  you  a  fool.  Captain  Franks  ? " 

"  Ask  the  passenger  himself,  for  here  he  comes."  And,  as  the 
master  spoke,  a  young  man  of  some  nineteen  years  of  age  came 
up  the  hatchway.  He  had  a  cloak  and  a  sword  under  his  arm, 
and  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  called  out,  "  Gumbo,  you 
idiot,  why  don't  you  fetch  the  baggage  out  of  the  cabin  ?  Well, 
shipmate,  our  journey  is  ended.  You  will  see  all  the  little  folks 
to-night  whom  you  have  been  talking  about.  Give  my  love  to 
Polly,  and  Betty,  and  Little  Tommy ;  not  forgetting  my  duty  to 
Mrs.  Franks.  I  thought,  yesterday,  the  voyage  would  never 
be  done,  and  now  I  am  almost  sorry  it  is  over.  That  little 
berth  in  my  cabin  looks  very  comfortable  now  I  am  going  to 
leave  it." 

Mr.  Trail  scowled  at  the  young  passenger  who  had  paid  no 
money  for  his  passage.  He  scarcely  nodded  his  head  to  the 
stranger,  when  Captain  Franks  said,  "This  here  gentleman  is 
Mr.  Trail,  sir,  whose  name  you  have  a-heerd  of." 

"It's  pretty  well  known  in  Bristol,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Trail 
majestically. 

"And  this  is  Mr.  Warrington,  Madame  Esmond  Warrington's 
son,  of  Castlewood,"  continued  the  Captain. 

The  British  merchant's  hat  was  instantly  off  his  head,  and  the 
owner  of  the  beaver  was  making  a  prodigious  number  of  bows,  as 
if  a  crown  prince  were  before  him. 

"  Gracious  powers,  Mr.  Warrington  !  This  is  a  delight  indeed  ! 
What  a  crowning  mercy  that  your  voyage  should  have  been  so 
prosperous !  You  must  have  my  boat  to  go  on  shore.  Let  me 
cordially  and  respectfully  welcome  you  to  England :  let  me  shake 
your  band  as  the  son  of  my  benefactress  and  patroness,  Mis. 
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Esm  )i)(l  Warrington,  whose  name  is  known  and  honoured  on  Bristol 
'Change,  I  warrant  you.     Isn't  it,  Franks  ] " 

"  There's  no  sweeter  tobacco  conies  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  Three  Castles,"  says  Mr.  Franks,  drawing  a  great 
brafis  tobacco-box  from  his  pocket,  and  thrusting  a  quid  into  his 
jolly  mouth.  "  You  don't  know  what  a  comfort  it  is,  sir ;  you'll 
take  to  it,  bless  you,  as  you  grow  older.  Won't  he,  Mr.  Trail? 
I  wish  you  hjul  ten  shiploads  of  it  instoa<l  of  one.  You  might 
have  ten  shiploa<ls :  I've  told  Madam  Esmond  so ;  I've  rode  over 
iier  plantation ;  she  treats  me  like  a  lord  when  I  go  to  the  house ; 
she  don't  grudge  me  the  best  of  wine,  or  keep  me  cooling  my 
lieels  in  the  counting-room,  as  some  folks  does"  (with  a  look  at 
Mr.  Trail).  "  She  is  a  real-born  lady,  she  is ;  and  might  have  a 
thousand  hogsheads  as  easy  as  her  hundreds,  if  there  were  but 
hands  enough." 

"  I  have  lately  engaged  in  the  Guinea  trade,  and  could  supply 
her  Ladyship  with  any  numlxjr  of  healthy  young  negroes  before 
next  fall,"  said  Mr.  Trail  obsequiously. 

"  We  are  averse  to  the  inirchase  of  negroes  from  Africa,"  said 
the  young  gentleman  culdly.  "  My  grandfather  and  my  mother 
have  always  objected  to  it,  and  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  selling  or 
buying  the  poor  wretches." 

"  It  is  for  their  good,  my  dear  young  sir ;  for  their  temporal 
and  their  spiritual  good  ! "  cried  Mr.  Trail.  "  And  we  purcliase 
the  poor  creatures  only  for  their  ])enefit ;  let  me  talk  this  matter 
over  with  you  at  my  own  house.  I  can  introduce  you  to  a  happy 
home,  a  Christian  familv,  and  a  British  men^hant  s  honest  fare. 
Can't  I,  Captain  Franks?" 

"  Can't  say,"  growled  the  Captain.  '*  Never  asked  me  to  tiike 
bite  or  sup  at  your  table.  Asked  me  to  psalni-singing  once,  and  to 
hear  Mr.  Ward  prciu^h  :  don't  care  for  tlieui  sort  of  cnterUiinments." 

Not  choosing  to  take  any  notice  of  this  remark,  Mr.  Trail  con- 
tinued in  his  low  tone  :  ''  Business  is  business,  my  dear  young  sir,  and 
I  know,  'tis  only  my  duty,  the  duty  of  all  of  us,  to  cultivate  tlie  fruits 
of  the  earth  in  their  soiuson.  As  the  heir  of  Ladv  Esniond's  estate  : 
for  I  speak,  I  believe,  to  the  lieir  of  that  great  property " 

The  voung  gentleman  made  a  bow — 

"I  would  urge  upon  you,  at  the  very  earliest  moment,  the 
propriety,  the  duty  of  increasing  the  ample  means  with  whi(;h 
Heaven  has  blessed  you.  As  an  honest  fai;tor,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise :  as  a  prudent  man,  should  I  scruple  to  speak  of  what 
will  tend  to  your  profit  and  mine?     No,  my  dear  Mr.  George." 

"  My  name  is  not  George ;  my  name  is  Henry,"  said  the  young 
man  as  he  turned  his  head  away,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
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"  Gracious  powers  !  what  do  you  mean,  sir  1  Did  you  not  say 
you  were  niv  Lady's  heir  1  and  is  not  George  Esmond  Warrington, 
Esq. "  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool ! "  cried  Mr.  Franks,  striking  the 
merchant  a  tough  blow  on  his  sleek  sides,  as  the  young  lad  turned 
away.  "Don't  you  see  the  young  gentleman  a-swabbing  his  eyes, 
and  note  his  black  clothes  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Captain  Franks,  })y  laying  your  hand  on 
your  owners  1  Mr.  George  is  the  heir ;  I  know  the  Colonel's  will 
well  enough."     ^ 

"  Mr.  George  is  there,"  said  the  Captain,  jKiinting  with  his 
thumb  to  the  deck. 

"  Where  ? "  cries  the  factor. 

"  Mr.  George  is  there  !  "  reiterated  the  Captain,  again  lifting  up 
his  finger  towards  the  top-mast,  or  the  sky  beyond.  "  He  is  dead 
a  year,  sir,  come  next  9th  of  July.  He  m onld  go  out  with  General 
Bnwldock  on  that  dreadful  business  to  tiie  Belle  Riviere.  He  and 
a  thousand  more  never  came  back  again.  Every  man  of  them  was 
murdered  as  he  fell.  You  know  the  Indian  way,  Mr.  Trail  ? " 
And  here  the  Captain  passed  his  hand  rapidly  round  his  head. 
"Horrible!  ain't  it,  sir?  horrible!  He  was  a  fine  young  man, 
the  very  picture  of  this  one  ;  only  his  hair  was  black,  which  is  now 
hanging  in  a  bloody  Indian  wigwam.  Ho  was  often  and  often  on 
board  of  the  Youuf/  Rachel,  and  would  have  his  chests  of  books 
broke  open  on  deck  before  they  was  landed.  He  was  a  shy  and 
silent  young  gent :  not  like  this  one,  which  wjis  the  merriest, 
wildest  young  fellow,  full  of  his  songs  and  fun.  He  took  on 
dreadful  at  the  news ;  went  to  his  iK'd,  had  that  fever  which  lays 
so  many  of  'em  by  the  heels  along  that  swampy  Poton)ac,  but  he's 
got  better  on  the  voyage  :  the  voyage  makes  every  one  ])etter  :  and, 
in  course,  the  young  gentleman  can't  be  for  ever  a-crying  after  a 
brother  who  dies  and  leaves  him  a  great  fortune.  Ever  since  we 
sighted  Ireland  he  has  been  quite  gay  and  happy,  only  he  would  go 
off  at  times,  when  he  was  most  merry,  saying,  *  I  wish  my  deaiest 
Georgy  could  enjoy  this  here  sight  along  with  me,'  and  when  you 
mentioned  the  t'other's  name,  you  see,  he  couldn't  stand  it."  And 
the  honest  Captain's  own  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  turned  and 
looked  towards  the  object  of  his  compassion. 

Mr.  Trail  assumed  a  lugubrious  countenance  befitting  the  tragic 
compliment  with  which  he  prepared  to  greet  the  young  Virginian ; 
but  the  latter  answered  him  very  curtly,  declined  his  offers  of 
hospitality,  and  only  stayed  in  Mr.  Trail's  house  long  enough  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wme  and  to  take  up  a  sum  of  money  of  which  he 
stood  in  need.     But  he  and  Captain  Franks  parted  on  the  very 
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nu,  and  all  the  little  crew  of  the  Young  Rackd 
cheered  from  the  ship's  side  as  tlieir  passenger  left  it. 

Again  and  a^u  Harry  Warringtan  and  his  brother  had  pored 
over  the  English  map,  awl  determined  upon  the  course  which  they 
should  take  upon  aniying  at  Home.  All  Americans  who  love  the 
old  country — and  what  gently- nurtured  nuin  or  woman  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  does  not  ? — have  ere  this  rehearsed  their  English  travels, 
and  visited  in  fiincy  the  apots  with  which  their  hopes,  their  parents' 
fond  stories,  their  friends'  descriptions,  have  rendered  them  familiar. 
There  are  few  things  to  me  more  affecting  in  the  history  of  the 
quarrel  which  divided  the  two  great  nations  than  the  recurrence  of 
that  word  Home,  as  used  by  the  younger  towards  the  elder  country. 
Harry  Warrington  had  his  chart  laid  out.  Before  London,  ami  ita 
glorious  temples  of  St  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's;  its  grim  Tower, 
where  the  brave  and  loyal  had  shed  their  blood,  from  Wallace  down 
to  Balmerino  and  Kilmarnock,  pitied  by  gentle  hearts ; — before  the 
awful  window  at  Whitehall,  whence  the  martyr  Charles  had  issued, 
to  kneel  once  more,  and  then  ascend  to  heaven  ; — before  Playhouses, 
Parks,  and  Palaces,  wonilrous  resorts  of  wit,  pleasure,  and  splendour; 
— before  ShakB|>eare'3  Resting-place  under  the  tutl  spire  which  rises 
by  Avon,  amidst  the  sweet  Warwickshire  pastures  ;^before  Derby, 
and  Falkirk,  and  Cullodcn,  where  the  cause  of  honour  and  loyalty 
had  fallen,  it  might  be  to  rise  no  more  : — before  all  these  points  in 
their  pilgrimage  there  wu.s  one  which  the  young  Virginian  brothers 
held  even  more  socreil,  and  that  was  the  lionic  of  their  family,— 
that  old  Castlcwood  in  Ilurapshire,  about  wliich  their  parents  had 
talked  so  fondly.  From  BrisUd  to  Bath,  from  Bath  to  Salisbury, 
to  Winchester,  to  Hexton,  to  Home ;  they  knew  the  way,  and  hail 
mapped  the  journey  many  and  luany  a  time. 

We  must  fancy  our  American  traveller  to  lie  a  handsoinc  young 
fellow,  whose  suit  of  aahlea  only  made  him  look  the  more  interesting. 
The  plump  landlady  from  her  bar,  surroundwl  by  her  china  and 
punch-bowls,  and  stout  gilded  bottles  of  stronij  waters,  and  f;litter- 
iog  rows  of  silver  flagons,  looked  kinilly  after  the  young  gentleman 
as  he  passed  through  the  inn-hall  from  his  {Hist-chaise,  and  the 
obsequious  chamberlain  bowed  him  upstairs  to  the  "  I{i>se  "  or  the 
"  Dolphin."  The  trim  chambermaid  dropjied  her  l)CRt  curtsey  for 
bis  fee,  and  Gumbo,  in  the  inn-kitchen,  where  the  townsfolk  drank 
their  mug  of  ale  by  the  great  fire,  bragged  of  his  young  master's 
splendid  house  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  immense  wealth  to  wliich  he 
was  heir.  The  poat-chuise  whirled  tlie  traveller  tliroiigb  the  most 
delightful  home-scenery  his  eyes  had  ever  lighte<l  on.  If  English 
landscape  is  pleasant  to  the  American  of  the  present  day,  who  mtist 
needs  contrast  the  rich  woods  and  glowing  pastures,  and  picturesque 
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ancient  villages  of  the  old  country  with  the  rough  aspect  of  his  own, 
how  much  pleasanter  must  Harry  Warrington's  course  have  been, 
whose  journeys  had  lain  through  swamps  and  forest  solitudes  from 
one  Virginian  ordinary  to  another  log-house  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
route,  and  who  now  lighted  suddenly  upon  the  busy,  happy,  splendid 
scene  of  English  summer?  And  the  high-road,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
was  not  that  grass-grown  desert  of  the  present  time.  It  was  alive 
with  constant  travel  and  traffic :  the  country  towns  and  inns 
swarmed  with  life  and  gaiety.  The  ponderous  waggon,  with  its 
bells  and  plodding  team ;  the  light  post-coach  that  achieved  the 
journey  from  the  "White  Hart,"  Salisbury,  to  the  "Swan  with 
Two  Necks,"  London,  in  two  days  ;  the  strings  of  pack-horses  that 
had  not  yet  left  the  road ;  my  Lord's  gilt  j»ost-chaise  and  six,  with 
the  outriders  galloping  on  ahead  ;  the  country  squire's  great  coach 
and  heavy  Flanders  marcs ;  the  farmers  trotting  to  market,  or  the 
parson  jolting  to  the  cathedral  town  on  Dumpling,  his  wife  behind 
on  the  pillion — all  these  crowding  sights  and  brisk  people  greeted 
the  young  traveller  on  his  summer  journey.  Hodge  the  farmer's 
boy  took  off  his  hat,  and  Polly  the  milkmaid  bobbed  a  curtsey,  as 
the  chaise  whirled  over  the  pleasant  village  green,  and  the  white- 
hcrnled  children  lifted  their  chubby  faces  and  cheered.  The  church- 
spires  glistened  with  gold,  the  cottage-gables  glared  in  sunshine,  the 
great  elms  murmured  in  summer,  or  cast  i)urple  shadows  over. the 
gross.  Young  Warrington  never  had  had  such  a  glorious  day,  or 
witnessed  a  scene  so  delightful.  To  be  nineteen  years  of  age,  with 
high  health,  high  spirits,  and  a  full  purse,  to  be  making  your  first 
journey,  and  rolling  through  the  country  in  a  post-chaise  at  nine 
miles  an  hour — 0  ha])py  youth !  almost  it  makes  one  young  to 
think  of  him  !  But  Harry  was  too  eager  to  give  more  than  a 
passing  glance  at  the  Abl^cy  at  Bath,  or  gaze  with  more  than  a 
moment's  wonder  at  the  mighty  Minster  of  Salisbury.  Until  he 
beheld  Home  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  no  eyes  for  any  other  place. 

At  last  the  young  gentleman's  post-chaise  drew  up  at  the  rustic 
inn  on  Castlewood  Green,  of  which  his  grandsire  had  many  a  time 
talked  to  him,  and  which  bears  as  its  ensign,  swinging  from  an  elm 
near  the  inn  porch,  the  Three  Castles  of  the  Esmond  family.  They 
had  a  sign,  too,  over  the  gateway  of  Castlewood  House,  bearing  the 
same  cognisance.  This  was  the  hatchment  of  Francis,  Lord  Castle- 
woo<l,  who  now  lay  in  the  chapel  hard  by,  his  son  reigning  in  his  stead. 

Harry  Warrington  had  often  heard  of  Francis,  Lord  Castle- 
wood. It  was  for  Frank's  sake,  and  for  his  great  love  towards  the 
boy,  that  Colonel  Esmond  determined  to  forego  his  claim  to  the 
English  estates  and  rank  of  his  family,  and  retired  to  Virginia. 
The  young  man  had  led  a  wild  youth ;  he  had  fought  with  dis- 
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tinrtion  iimler  Mnrlborou;;;h  ;  he  had  iiiarrie<l  a  foreign  ladr,  mod 
most  lamentably  ndopte^l  her  nli-rion.  At  ooe  time  he  had  been  a 
Jac*<)bite  (for  loyalty  to  the  BovriTiuni  was  ever  lierp<litary  in  the 
Esfoond  family),  but  had  re^fivwl  sniiie  sliu'ht  or  iiyury  from  the 
Prince,  which  had  CAusecl  him  to  rally  to  Kin*^  George's  side.  He 
had,  on  his  second  marriage,  rcnounre4l  the  errors  of  Popery  which 
he  had  temporarily  embrace<l,  and  rcturnod  to  the  Established 
(.■hurch  agtdn.  He  ha<l,  from  his  constant  support  of  the  King 
and  the  Minister  of  the  time  l>eing,  b<*cn  rewarded  by  His  Majesty 
(Jeorge  the  Second,  and  dic«l  an  English  i»eer.  An  earl's  coronet 
now  figured  on  the  hatchment  which  hung  over  Castlewood  gate — 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  jolly  gentleman.  Between  Colonel 
E»<mond,  who  ha<l  become  his  stepfather,  and  his  Lordship  there 
had  ever  been  a  brief  but  affectionate  corresjiondence — on  the 
Colonel's  part  c«i>ecially,  who  love<l  his  stepson,  and  ha«l  a  hundred 
stories  to  tell  alxiiit  him  to  his  grandchildren.  Madame  Esmond, 
however,  said  she  could  see  nothing  in  lurr  half-bn)ther.  He  was 
<lull,  except  when  he  dnink  too  much  wine,  and  that,  to  be  sure, 
was  ev(;rv  dav  at  dinner.  Then  he  was  lx»isterous,  and  his  con- 
vcrsation  not  j>leas;int.  He  was  grvxl-lmiking — yes — a  fine  tall 
stout  animal  ;  sin-  had  rathr-r  her  Ujvs  h^houM  follow  a  different 
model.  In  sj»itc  of  the  ^rrandfatlier's  encnniium  of  the  late  lord, 
the  lM»ys  had  no  v(;ry  great  resj>ect  for  their  kinsman's  memory. 
The  liuls  and  their  mother  were  staunch  Ja«N)l>ites,  though  having 
every  rcs]K'ct  for  his  present  Majesty  ;  hut  rii:lit  was  right,  and 
nothing  j'ould  make  their  hearts  swerve  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
ilescendants  of  the  martyr  ( 'liarles. 

With  a  beating  heart  Harrv  Warrinirton  walked  from  the  inn 
towards  the  house  wjit-re  his  grand^ire's  ynuth  h;nl  l.H^en  iKOSsed. 
The  little  villaire  grcj-n  of  ('a>tle\v<KMl  .slopes  <l«»wn  towards  the 
river,  which  is  >panned  by  an  oM  briJirc  nf  a  siiije  bniad  arch,  find 
from  this  th»'  ^'nMin«l  ri-es  gradually  towards  tin*  Imuse,  grey  with 
many  giibles  and  buttresses,  and  backed  Itv  a  darkling  W(kx1.  An 
old  man  wit  at  the  wicket  on  Ji  stone  luMch  in  front  of  the  great 
an-hed  entran  -e  to  the  hnu<e,  over  which  the  earls  hatchment  was 
hanging.  An  «»M  iVrz  was  crouched  at  tiie  man's  feet.  Immedi- 
ately aU)ve  tiie  aiiei-nt  sentry  at  tlie  gate  was  an  o|H»n  casement 
with  S4»me  h'»:ne!v  tl  iwers  in  the  windi>w,  fnuu  l)eliin<l  which  goa<l- 
humoured  \:\r\<  ta-cs  were  ]K'ej»iiii:.  They  were  watching  the 
young  travelji-r  dn:s>e<l  in  black  as  he  walked  u})  gazing  t4)wards 
the  castle,  an«l  th»;  ebony  att(Mi«lant  who  followed  the  gentleman's 
steps  also  ae«'outred  in  mouniini:.  So  was  he  at  the  gate  in 
mourning,  and  the  u'irls  when  tliev  came  out  h.i  I  black  riblKuis. 

To  Harry's  surprise,  the  old  man  accost  id  hjui  by  his  name. 
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"You  have  had  a  nice   ride  to  Hext<jii,  Master  Harry,  and  the 
sorrel  carried  you  welJ." 

"  I  think  you  must  be  Lock  wood,"  said  Harry,  with  rather  a 
tremulous  voice,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  old  man.  His  grand- 
father had  often  told  him  of  Lockwoo<l,  and  how  he  had  accom- 
panied the  Colonel  and  the  young  Viscount  in  Marlljorough's  wars 
forty  years  ago.  The  veteran  seemed  i»uzzled  by  the  mark  of 
affection  which  Harry  extcjnded  to  him.  The  old  dog  gazed  at  the 
newcomer,  and  then  went  and  put  his  head  between  his  knees. 
"  I  have  heard  of  you  often.     How  did  you  know  my  name  1 " 

"They  say  I  forget  most  things,"  says  the  old  man,  with  a 
smile;  "but  I  ain't  so  bad  as  that  quite.  Only  this  momi;i', 
when  you  went  out,  my  darter  says,  *  Father,  do  you  know  why 
you  have  a  black  coat  on  ? '  *  In  course  I  know  why  I  have  a 
black  coat,'  says  I.  *My  Lord  is  dead.  They  say  'twas  a  foul 
blow,  and  Master  Frank  is  my  Lord  now,  and  Master  Harry  * — 
why,  what  have  you  done  since  you've  went  out  this  morning? 
Why,  you  have  a-grow'd  taller  and  changed  your  hair — though  I 
know — I  know  you." 

One  of  the  young  women  had  tripped  out  by  this  time  from  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  dropped  the  stranger  a  pretty  curtsey.  "  Grand- 
father sometimes  does  not  recollect  very  well,"  she  said,  pointing 
to  her  head.     "  Your  honour  seems  to  have  heard  of  Lockwood  ] " 

"  And  you,  have  you  never  heard  of  Colonel  Henry  Esmond  1 " 

"  He  was  Captain  and  Major  in  Webb's  Foot,  and  I  was  with 
him  in  two  campaigns  sure  enough,"  cries  Lockwood.  "Wasn't 
I,  Ponto  ? " 

"  The  Colonel  as  married  Viscountess  Rachel,  my  late  Lord's 
mother  ?  and  went  to  live  amongst  the  Indians  ?  We  have  heard  of 
him.    Sure  we  have  his  picture  in  our  gallery,  and  hisself  painted  it." 

"  Went  to  live  in  Virginia,  and  died  there  seven  years  ago,  and 
I  am  his  grandson." 

"  Lord,  your  honour !  Why,  your  honour's  skin's  as  white  as 
mine,"  cries  Molly.  "Grandfather,  do  you  hear  this?  His  honour 
is  Colonel  Esmond's  grandson  that  xmed  to  send  you  tobacco,  and 
his  honour  have  come  all  the  way  from  Virginia." 

"To  see  you,  Lockwood,"  says  the  young  man,  "and  the 
family.  I  only  set  foot  on  English  ground  yesterday,  and  my  first 
visit  is  for  home.  I  may  see  the  house,  though  the  family  are 
from  home?"  Molly  dared  to  say  Mrs.  Barker  would  let  his 
honour  see  the  house,  and  Harry  Warrington  made  his  way  across 
the  court,  seeming  to  know  the  place  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  there,  Miss  Molly  thought,  who  followed,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Gumbo  making  her  a  profusion  of  polite  bows  and  speeches. 


CHAPTER   II 

m  WHICH  HARRY  HAS  TO  PAY  FOR  HIS  SUPPER 

COLONEL  ESMOND'S  grandson  rang  for  a  while  at  his 
ancestors'  house  of  Oastlewood,  before  any  one  within  seemed 
inclined  to  notice  his  summons.  The  servant,  who  at  length 
issued  from  the  door,  seemed  to  be  very  little  affected  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  visitor  was  a  relation  of  the  family.  The 
family  was  away,  and  in  their  absence  John  cared  very  little  for 
their  relatives,  but  was  eager  to  get  back  to  his  game  at  cards  with 
Thomas  in  the  window-seat.  The  housekeeper  was  busy  getting 
ready  for  my  Lord  and  my  Lady,  who  were  expected  tliat  evening. 
Only  by  strong  entreaties  could  Harry  gain  leave  to  see  my  Lady's 
sitting-room  and  the  picture-room,  where,  sure  enough,  was  a  por- 
trait of  his  grandfather  in  periwig  and  brea*stplate,  the  counterpart 
of  their  picture  in  Virginia,  and  a  likeness  of  his  grandmother,  as 
Lady  Oastlewood,  in  a  yet  earlier  habit  of  Charles  the  Second's 
time;  her  neck  bare,  her  fair  golden  hair  waving  over  her  shouMers 
in  ringlets  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen  snowy  white.  From 
the  contemplation  of  these  sights  the  sulky  housekeeper  drove  him. 
Her  family  was  about  to  arrive.  There  was  my  Lady  the  Countess, 
and  my  Lord  and  his  brother,  and  the  young  ladies  and  the  Bar- 
oness, who  was  to  have  the  state  bedroom.  Who  was  the  Baroness  1 
The  Baroness  Bernstein,  the  young  ladies'  aunt.  Harry  wrote 
down  his  name  on  a  paper  from  his  own  ])(>cket-b(H)k,  and  laid  it 
on  a  table  in  the  hall.  "  Henry  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Castle- 
wood  in  Virginia,  arrived  in  England  yesterday — staying  at  the 
*  Three  Castles '  in  the  village."  The  lacqueys  rose  up  from  their 
cards  to  open  the  door  to  him,  in  order  to  get  their  "  vails,"  and 
Gumbo  quitted  the  bench  at  the  gate,  where  he  had  been  talking 
with  old  Lock  wood  the  porter,  who  took  Harry's  guinea,  hardly 
knowing  the  meaning  of  the  gift.  During  the  visit  to  the  home 
of  his  fathers,  Harry  had  only  seen  little  Polly's  countenance  that 
was  the  least  unselfish  or  kindly ;  he  walked  away,  not  caring  to 
own  how  disappointed  he  was,  and  what  a  damp  had  been  struck 
upon  him  by  the  aspect  of  the  place.  They  ought  to  have  known 
him.     Had  any  of  them  ridden  up  to  his  house  in  Virginia,  whether 
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the  master  were  present  or  absent,  the  guests  would  have  been 
made  welcome,  and,  in  sight  of  his  ancestors'  hall,  he  had  to  go  and 
ask  for  a  dish  of  bacon  and  eggs  at  a  country  alehouse  ! 

After  his  dinner,  he  went  to  the  bridge  and  sat  on  it,  looking 
towards  the  old  house,  behind  which  the  sun  was  descending  as  the 
rooks  came  cawing  home  to  their  nests  in  the  elms.  His  young 
fancy  pictured  to  itself  many  of  the  ancestors  of  whom  his  mother 
and  grandsire  had  told  him.  He  fancied  knights  and  huntsmen 
crossing  the  ford — cavaliers  of  King  Charles's  days ;  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood,  his  grandmother's  first  husband,  riding  out  with  hawk  and 
hound.  The  recollection  of  his  dearest  lost  brother  came  back  to 
him  as  he  indulged  in  these  reveries,  and  smote  him  with  a  pang 
of  excee<ling  tenderness  and  longing,  insomuch  that  the  young  man 
hung  his  head  and  felt  his  sorrow  renewed  for  the  dear  friend  and 
companion  with  whom,  until  of  late,  all  his  pleasures  and  griefe 
had  been  shared.  As  he  sat  plunged  in  his  own  thoughts,  which 
were  mingled  up  with  the  mechanical  clinking  of  the  blacksmith's 
forge  hard  by,  the  noises  of  the  evening,  the  talk  of  the  rooks,  and 
the  calling  of  the  birds,  round  about — a  couple  of  young  men  on 
horseback  dashed  over  the  bridge.  One  of  them,  with  an  oath, 
called  him  a  fool,  and  told  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  the  other, 
who  fancied  he  might  have  jostled  the  foot-passenger,  and  possibly 
might  have  sent  him  over  the  parapet,  pushed  on  more  quickly 
when  he  reached  the  other  side  of  the  water,  calling  likewise  to 
Tom  to  come  on ;  and  the  pair  of  young  gentlemen  were  up  the  hill 
on  their  way  to  the  house  before  Harry  had  recovered  himself  from 
his  surprise  at  their  appearance,  and  wrath  at  their  behaviour.  In 
a  minute  or  two,  this  advanced  guard  was  followed  by  two  livery- 
servants  on  horseback,  who  scowled  at  the  young  traveller  on  the 
bridge  a  true  British  welcome  of  Curse  you,  who  are  you  1  After 
these,  in  a  minute  or  two,  came  a  coach-and-six,  a  ponderous  vehicle 
having  need  of  the  horses  which  drew  it,  and  containing  three  ladies, 
a  couple  of  maids,  and  an  armed  man  on  a  seat  behind  the  carriage. 
Three  handsome  pale  faces  looked  out  at  Harry  Warrington  as  the 
carriage  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  did  not  return  the  salute  which, 
recognising  the  family  arms,  he  gave  it.  The  gentleman  behind  the 
carriage  glared  at  him  haughtily,  Harry  felt  terribly  alone.  He 
thought  he  would  go  back  to  Captain  Franks.  The  Rachd  and 
her  little  tossing  cabin  seemed  a  cheery  spot  in  comparison  to  that 
on  which  he  stood.  The  inn  folks  did  not  know  his  name  of  War- 
rington. They  told  him  that  was  my  Lady  in  the  coach,  with  her 
step-daughter,  my  Lady  Maria,  and  her  daughter,  my  Lady  Fanny ; 
and  the  young  gentleman  in  the  grey  frock  was  Mr.  William,  and 
he  with  powder  on  the^  chestnut  was  my  Lord.     It  was  the  latter 
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had  sworn  the  loudest,  and  called  him  a  fool ;  and  it  was  the  grey 
frock  which  had  nearly  galloped  Harry  into  the  ditch. 

The  landlord  of  the  "  Three  Castles  "  had  shown  Harry  a  bed- 
chamber, but  he  jiad  refused  to  have  his  portmanteaux  unpacked, 
thinking  that,  for  a  certainty,  the  folks  at  the  great  house  would 
invite  him  to  theirs.  One,  two,  three  hours  passed,  and  there 
came  no  invitation.  Harry  was  fain  to  have  his  trunks  open  at 
last,  and  to  call  for  his  slippers  and  gown.  Just  l)efore  dark,  about 
two  hours  after  tlie  arrival  of  tlie  first  carriage,  a  second  chariot 
with  four  horses  liad  pa88e<l  over  the  bridge,  and  a  stout,  high- 
coloured  lady,  with  a  very  dark  pair  of  eyes,  had  looke<l  hard  at 
Mr.  Warrington.  That  was  the  Baroness  Bernstein,  the  landlady 
said,  my  Lonl's  aunt,  and  Harry  remembered  the  first  Lady  Castle- 
wood  had  como  of  a  German  ilimily.  Earl,  and  Countess,  and 
Barone-ss,  and  postillions,  and  gentlemen  and  horses,  had  all  dis- 
api)eared  1)ohin(l  the  castle  gate,  and  Harry  wtis  fain  to  go  to  bed 
at  last,  in  the  most  melancholy  moo<l  and  with  a  cniel  sense  of 
nei^lntt  and  loncli»w\s.s  in  iii.s  young  heart.  He  could  not  sleep, 
and,  lM?si<h's,  ore  Ion;;,  hoard  a  pnxligious  noiso,  and  cursins,',  and 
gigj;ling,  and  scnNiiuiiii^  from  my  landlady's  bar,  which  would  have 
servcjl  to  keep  him  a\\ak(\ 

Then  GuinlM>'s  voice  was  hoard  without,  remonstrating,  "You 
cannot  go  in,  sar  — my  master  asloej),  wir  !  "  but  a  sl»rill  voice,  with 
many  oatlis,  which  Harry  Warrington  rocoi,'niso<l,  cursed  (iuml»o 
fv)r  a  stupid,  negro  woolly  pate,  and  he  was  ])Ush(Ml  aside,  giving 
cntnuK^e  to  a  flood  of  oaths  into  the  room,  and  a  young  gentleman 
behind  them. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  r\)usin  Warrington,"  cried  the  young  blas- 
phemer, "are  you  aftleei»  ?  Beg  your  pardon  for  riding  you  over 
on  the  bridge.  Didn't  know  yon — course  shouldn't  have  done  it 
— thouglit  it  was  a  lawyer  with  a  writ — dressed  in  black,  you 
know.  (Jad  !  tlioui^ht  it  Mas  Nathan  come  to  nab  me."  And 
Mr.  William  laughed  incoherently.  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
excit(Hl  with  liquor. 

"  You  did  me  great  honour  to  mistake  me  for  a  fiheriffs  officer, 
Cousin,"  says  Harry,  with  great  gravity,  sitting  up  in  his  tall 
nightcap. 

"Gad!  I  thought  it  wa,s  Nathan,  and  was  going  to  send  you 
souse  into  the  river.  But  I  ask  your  pardon.  You  see  I  had 
been  drinking  at  the  *  Bell  ^  at  Hexton,  and  the  punch  is  good 
at  the  *  Bell  *  at  Hext(m.  Hullo,  you  Davis  !  a  bowl  of  j)un(;h  ; 
d'you  hear  ] " 

"  I  have  had  n)y  share  for  to-ni.icht.  Cousin,  an«l  I  should  think 
you  have,"  Harry  continues,  always  in  the  dignified  style. 
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**You  want  me  to  go,  Cousin  What's-your-name,  I  see,"  Mr. 
William  said,  with  gravity.  "  You  want  me  to  go,  and  they  want 
me  to  come,  and  I  didn't  want  to  come.  I  said,  I'd  see  him 
hanged  first — that's  what  I  said.  Why  should  I  trouble  myself 
to  come  down  all  alone  'of  an  evening,  and  look  after  a  fellow  I 
don't  care  a  pin  for.  Zaokly  what  I  said.  Zackly  what  Castle- 
wood  said.  Why  the  devil  should  he  go  down?  Castlewood  says, 
and  so  said  my  Lady,  but  the  Baroness  would  have  you.  It's 
all  the  Baroness's  dom<^,  and  if  she  says  a  thing  it  must  be  done ; 
80  you  must  just  get  up  and  come."  Mr.  Esmond  delivered  these 
words  with  the  most  amiable  rapidity  and  indistinctness,  running 
them  into  one  another,  and  tacking  about  the  room  as  he  spoke. 
But  the  young  Virginian  was  in  great  wrath.  "  I  tell  you  what, 
Cousin,"  he  cried,  "  I  won't  move  for  the  Countess,  or  for  the 
Baroness,  or  for  all  the  cousins  in  Castlewood."  And  when  the 
landlord  entered  the  chamber  with  the  bowl  of  punch,  which  Mr. 
Esmond  had  ordered,  the  young  gentleman  in  bed  called  out  fiercely 
to  the  host  to  turn  that  sot  out  of  the  room. 

"  Sot,  you  little  tobacconist !  Sot,  you  Cherokee  ! "  screams 
out  Mr.  William.  "Jump  out  of  bed,  and  I'll  drive  my  sword 
through  your  body.  Why  didn't  I  do  it  to-day  when  I  took  you 
for  a  bailiff — a  confounded  pettifogging  bum-bailiff]"  And  he 
went  on  screeching  more  oaths  and  incoherences,  until  the  landlord, 
the  drawer,  the  hostler,  and  all  the  folks  of  the  kitrhen  were 
brought  to  lead  him  away.  After  which  Harry  Warrington  closed 
his  tent  round  him  in  sulky  wrath,  and,  no  doubt,  finally  went  fast 
to  sleep. 

My  landlord  was  very  much  more  obsequious  on  the  next 
morning  when  he  met  his  young  guest,  having  now  fully  learned  his 
name  and  quality.  Other  messengers  had  come  from  the  castle  on 
the  previous  night  to  bring  both  the  young  gentlemen  home,  and 
poor  Mr.  William,  it  apjieared,  had  returned  in  a  wheelbarrow, 
being  not  altogether  unaccustomed  to  that  mode  of  conveyance. 
"  He  never  remembers  nothin'  about  it  the  next  day.  He  is  of  a 
real  kind  nature,  Mr.  William,"  the  landlord  vowed,  "and  the  men 
get  crowns  and  half-crowns  from  him  by  saying  that  he  beat  them 
over-night  when  he  was  in  liquor.  He's  the  devil  when  he's  tipsy, 
Mr.  William,  but  when  he  is  sober  he  is  the  very  kindest  of  young 
gentlemen." 

As  nothing  is  unknown  to  writers  of  biographies  of  the  present 
kind,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  what  had  occurred  within  the 
walls  of  Castlewood  House,  whilst  Harry  Warrington  was  without, 
awaiting  some  token  of  recognition  from  his  kinsmen.     On  their 
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arrival  at  home  the  family  had  found  the  paper  on  which  the  lad's 
name  was  inscribed,  and  his  appearance  occasioned  a  little  domestic 
council.  My  Lord  Castlewood  supposed  that  must  have  been  the 
young  gentlenmn  whom  they  had  seen  on  the  bridge,  and  as  they 
hod  not  drowned  him  they  must  invite  him.  Let  a  man  go  down 
with  the  proper  messages,  let  a  servant  carry  a  note.  Lady  Fanny 
thought  it  would  be  more  civil  if  one  of  the  brothers  would  go  to 
their  kinsman,  especially  considering  the  original  greeting  which 
they  had  given.  Lord  Castlewood  had  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  his  brother  William  going — yes,  William  should  go.  Upon  this 
Mr.  William  said  (with  a  yet  stronger  expression)  that  he  would  be 
hanged  if  he  would  go.  Lady  Maria  thought  the  young  gentleman 
whom  they  had  remarked  at  the  bridge  was  a  pretty  fellow  enough. 
Castlewood  is  dreadfully  dull,  I  am  sure  neither  of  my  brothers 
do  anything  to  make  it  amusing.  He  may  be  vulgar — no  doubt  he 
is  vulgar — but  let  us  see  the  American.  Such  was  Lady  Maria's 
opinion.  Lady  Castlewood  was  neither  for  inviting  nor  for  refusing 
him,  but  for  delaying.  "Wait  till  your  aunt  comes,  children; 
perhaps  the  Baroness  won't  like  to  see  the  young  man ;  at  least, 
let  us  consult  her  before  we  ask  him."  And  so  the  hospitality 
to  be  offered  by  his  nearest  kinsfolk  to  poor  Harry  Warrington 
remained  yet  in  abeyance. 

At  length  the  equipage  of  the  Baroness  Bernstein  made  its 
appearance,  and  whatever  doubt  there  might  Ik?  as  to  the  reception 
of  the  Virginian  stranger,  there  wjis  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  this 
generous  family  regarding  their  wealthy  and  jwwerful  kinswoman. 
The  state-chamber  had  alrea<ly  been  prepare<l  for  her.  The  cook 
had  arrived  the  previous  day  with  instructions  to  get  ready  a 
supper  for  her  such  as  her  Ladyship  liked.  The  table  sparkled 
with  old  plate,  and  was  set  in  the  oak  dining-room  with  the  pictures 
of  the  family  round  the  walls.  There  was  the  late  Viscount,  his 
father,  his  mother,  his  sister, — these  two  lovely  pictures.  There 
was  his  predecessor  by  Vandyck,  and  his  Viscountess.  There  was 
Colonel  Esmond,  their  relative  in  Virginia,  about  whose  grandson 
the  la<lies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Esmond  family  showed  such  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  sympathy. 

The  feast  set  before  their  aunt,  the  ^  Baroness,  was  a  very 
good  one,  and  her  Ladyship  enjoyed  it.  The  supper  occupied  an 
hour  or  two,  during  which  the  whole  Castlewood  family  were  most 
attentive  to  their  guest.  The  Countess  pressed  all  the  good  dishes 
upon  her,  of  which  she  freely  partook ;  the  butler  no  sooner  saw 
her  glass  empty  than  he  filled  it  with  champagne :  the  young  folks 
and  their  mother  kept  up  the  conversation,  not  so  much  by  talking, 
as  by  listening  appropriately  to  their  friend.     She  was  fuU  of  spirits 
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and  humour.  She  seemed  to  know  everybody  in  Europe,  and 
about  those  cverybodies  the  wickedest  stories.  The  Countess  of 
Castlewoo(i,  ordinarily  a  very  demure,  severe  woman,  and  a  stickler 
for  the  proprieties,  smiled  at  the  very  worst  of  these  anecdotes ;  the 
girls  looked  at  one  another  and  laughed  at  the  maternal  signal ;  the 
boys  giggled  and  roared  with  especial  delight  at  their  sisters'  con- 
fusion. They  also  partook  freely  of  the  wine  which  the  butler 
handed  round,  nor  did  they,  or  their  guest,  disdain  the  bowl  of 
smoking  pimch,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  after  the  supper. 
M<any  and  many  a  night,  the  Baroness  said,  she  had  drunk  at  that 
table  by  her  father's  side.  "  That  was  his  place  ; "  she  pointed  to 
the  place  where  the  Countess  now  sat.  She  saw  none  of  the  old 
plate.  That  was  all  melted  to  pay  his  gambling  debts.  She  hoped, 
"  Young  gentlemen,  that  you  don't  play  ] " 

"  Never,  on  my  word,"  says  Castle  wood. 

"  Never,  'pon  honour,"  says  Will,  winking  at  his  brother. 

The  Baroness  was  very  glad  to  hear  they  were  such  good  boys. 
Her  fiBM»  grew  redder  with  the  punch ;  and  she  became  voluble, 
might  have  been  thought  coarse,  but  that  times  were  different,  and 
those  critics  were  inclined  to  be  especially  favourable. 

She  talked  to  the  boys  about  their  father,  their  grandfather — 
other  men  and  women  of  the  house.  "The  only  n\an  of  the 
family  was  that,^^  she  said,  pointing  (with  an  arm  that  was  yet 
l)eautifully  round  and  white)  towards  the  picture  of  the  military 
gentleman  in  the  red  coat  anti  cuirass,  and  great  black  periwig. 

"  The  Virginian  1  What  is  he  good  for  ?  I  always  thought  he 
was  good  for  nothing  but  to  cultivate  tobacco  and  my  grandmother," 
says  my  Lord,  laughing. 

She  stru(;k  her  hand  upon  the  table  with  an  energy  that  made 
the  glasses  dance.  "  I  say  he  was  the  best  of  you  all.  There  never 
was  one  of  the  male  Esmonds  that  had  more  brains  than  a  goose, 
except  him.  He  was  not  fit  for  this  wicked,  selfish  old  world  of 
ours,  and  he  was  right  to  go  and  live  out  of  it.  Where  would  your 
father  have  been,  young  i)e()ple,  but  for  him  ] " 

"  Was  he  particularly  kind  to  our  papa  ] "  says  Lady  Maria. 

"  Old  stories,  my  de^ir  Maria ! "  cries  the  Countass.  "  I  am 
sure  my  dear  Earl  was  very  kind  to  him  in  giving  him  that  great 
estate  in  Virginia." 

"  Since  his  brother's  death,'  the  lad  who  has  been  here  to-day 
is  heir  to  that.  Mr.  Draper  told  me  so !  Peste !  I  don't  know 
why  my  father  gave  up  such  a  property." 

"  Who  has  been  here  to-day?"  asked  the  Baroness,  highly 
excited 

"  Harry  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Virginia,"  my  Lord  answered : 
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'*a  lad  whom  Will  nearly  pitched  into  the  river,  and  whom  I 
pressed  my  Laily  the  Countess  to  invite  to  stay  here/' 

"  You  mean  that  one  of  the  Virginian  boys  has  been  to  Castle* 
wood,  and  has  not  been  asked  to  stay  here  ?  " 

"  There  is  but  one  of  them,  my  dear  creature,"  intcrjKises  the 
Earl.     "  The  other,  you  know,  has  just  been " 

"  For  shame,  for  shame  ! " 


"  Oh  !  it  ain't  pleasant,  I  confess,  to  be  sc- 


» 


"  Do  you  mean  that  a  grandson  of  Henry  Esmond,  the  master 
of  this  house,  has  been  here,  and  none  of  you  have  offered  him 
hospitality  1 " 

"  Since  we  didn't  know  it,  and  he  is  staying  at  the  *  Castles '  1 " 
interposes  Will. 

"That  he  is  staying  at  the  inn,  and  you  are  sitting  there!" 
cries  the  old  lady.  "  This  is  too  l)ad — call  somebody  to  me.  Get 
me  my  hooc^l — I'll  go  to  the  boy  myself.  Come  with  me  this 
instant,  my  Lord  Castlewood." 

The  young  man  rose  up,  evidently  in  wrath.  "Madame  the 
Baroness  of  Bernstein,"  he  said,  "your  Ladyship  is  welcome  to 
go ;  but  as  for  me,  I  don't  choose  to  liave  such  words  as  *  shameful ' 
applied  to  my  conduct.  I  ivon't  go  and  fetch  the  young  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  and  I  propose  to  sit  here  and  finish  this  h)w\  of 
punch.  Eugene  !  Don't  Eugene  nie,  madam.  I  know  her  Lady- 
ship has  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  you  are  desirous  should 
remain  in  our  amiable  family.  You  want  it  more  than  I  do. 
Cringe  for  it — I  won't."     And  he  sank  Imok  in  his  chair. 

The  Baroness  looked  at  the  family,  who  held  their  heads  down, 
and  then  at  my  Lord,  but  this  time  witliout  any  dislike.  She 
leaned  over  to  him,  and  said  rapidly  in  German,  "  I  hiwl  unright 
when  I  said  the  Colonel  was  the  only  man  of  the  family.  Thou 
ciinst,  if  thou  wiliest,  Eugene."  To  which  remark  my  Lonl 
ouly  bowed. 

"  If  you  do  not  wish  an  old  woman  to  go  out  at  this  hour  of 
tlie  night,  let  William,  at  least,  go  and  fetch  his  cousin,"  said  the 
Baroness. 

"  The  very  thing  I  proposed  to  him." 

"  And  so  did  we — and  so  did  we  ! "  cried  the  daughters  in  a 
breath. 

"  I  am  sure,  I  only  wante«l  the  dear  Baroness's  consent  I  "  siiid 
their  mother,  "  and  shall  be  charmed  for  my  part  to  welcome  our 
young  relative." 

"  Will !  Put  on  thy  pattens,  and  get  a  lantern,  and  go  fetch 
the  Virginian,"  said  my  Lord. 

**And  we  will  have  another  bowl  of  punch  when  he  (M)mes,'' 
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says  William,  who  by  this  time  ha«i  already  had  too  much.  And 
he  went  forth — how  we  have  seen  ;  and  how  he  had  more  punch ; 
and  how  ill  he  succeeded  in  his  embassy. 

The  worthy  la<ly  of  Castlewoo^l,  as  she  caught  siijht  of  young 
Harry  Warrington  by  the  river  side,  must  have  seen  a  very  hand- 
some and  interesting  youth,  and  very  lilccly  had  reasons  of  lu?r  own 
for  not  desiring  his  presence  in  her  family.  All  muthcis  are  not 
eager  to  encourage  the  visits  of  interesting  youths  of  nineteen  in 
families  where  there  are  virgins  of  twenty.  If  Harry's  acres  had 
been  in  Norfolk  or  Devon,  in  place  of  Virginia,  no  doubt  the  good 
Countess  would  have  been  rather  more  eager  in  her  welcome. 
Had  she  wanted  him,  she  would  have  given  him  her  hand  readily 
enough.  If  our  people  of  ton  are  seltish,  at  any  rate  they  show 
they  are  selfish  ;  and,  being  cold-hearted,  at  least  have  no  hypocrisy 
of  affection. 

Why  sliould  Lady  Castlewood  put  herself  out  of  the  way  to 
welcome  the  young  stranger?  Beciause  he  was  friendless]  Only 
a  simpleton  could  ever  imagine  such  a  reason  as  that.  People  of 
fashion,  like  her  Ladyship,  are  friendly  to  those  who  have  plenty 
of  friends.  A  poor  lad,  alone,  from  a  distant  country,  with  only 
very  mo<lerate  means,  and  those  not  as  yet  in  his  own  power,  with 
uncouth  manners  very  likely,  and  coarse  provincial  habits :  was  a 
great  lady  called  upon  to  put  herself  out  of  the  way  for  such  a 
youth  ?  Allons  done  I  He  was  quite  as  well  at  the  alehouse  as 
at  the  castle. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  her  Ladyship's  opinion,  which  her  kins- 
woman, the  Baroness  Bernstein,  who  knew  her  iHjrfectly  well,  entirely 
understood.  The  Baroness,  too,  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  and, 
possibly,  on  occasion,  could  be  as  selfish  as  any  other  person  of 
fashion.  She  fully  understood  the  cause  of  the  deference  which 
all  the  Castlewood  family  showed  to  Iut — mother,  and  daughter, 
and  sons, — and  being  a  woman  of  great  humour,  played  upon  the 
dispositions  of  the  various  members  of  this  family,  amused  herself 
with  their  greedinesses,  their  humiliations,  their  artless  respect  for 
her  money-box,  and  clinging  attachment  to  her  purse.  They  were 
not  very  rich ;  Lady  Castlewooil's  own  money  was  settled  on  her 
children.  The  two  elder  had  inherited  nothing  but  flaxen  heads 
from  their  German  mother,  and  a  pedigree  of  prcxligious  distinc!- 
tion.  But  those  who  had  money,  and  those  who  had  none,  were 
alike  eager  for  the  Baroness's ;  in  this  matter  the  rich  are  surely 
quite  as  .greedy  as  the  poor. 

So  if  Madam  Benistein  stnick  her  hand  on  the  table,  and 

caused  the  glasses  and  the  ])ersons  round  it  to  tremble  at  her 

wrath,  it  was  because  she  was  excited  with  plenty  of  punch  and 
a 
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ctiauipngtK'^  which  licr  Ladyship  was  iu  tbe  habit  of  taking  freely, 
and  because  she  may  have  had  a  geuerous  impulse  when  generous 
vine  warmed  her  blowl,  and  felt  indignant  as  she  thought  of  the 
poor  lotl  yonder,  sitting  friendless  and  lonely  on  the  outside  ot 
his  anceatora'  door ;  not  because  she  was  specially  angry  with  Jier 
relatives,  who  aJie  knew  would  act  precisely  as  they  had  done. 

The  CEhtbitiun  of  their  selfishneaa  and  humiliation  alike  amusoil 
her,  as  did  Caetlewood's  act  of  revolt.  He  was  as  selfish  as  tliL- 
rest  of  the  family,  but  not  so  mean ;  and,  as  he  candidly  stated,  he 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  a  little  independence,  having  a  tolerable 
estate  to  fall  buck  upon. 

Miidam  Bernstein  was  an  early  woman,  restless,  resolute,  extra- 
ordinarily active  for  her  age.  She  was  up  loijg  before  the  languid 
Castlewood  ladies  (just  home  from  their  London  routs  and  balls) 
had  quitted  their  feather-beds,  or  jolly  Will  had  slept  off  his  various 
potations  of  punch.  She  was  up,  and  pacing  tlte  green  terraces 
that  sparkleil  with  the  sweet  morning  dew,  which  lay  twinkliiijr, 
also,  on  a  flowery  wilderness  of  trim  parterres,  and  on  the  crisp 
walls  of  the  dark  box  hedges,  under  which  marble  fauns  and  dryads 
were  cooling  themselves,  whilst  a  thousand  birda  sang,  the  fountains 
plashed  and  glittered  in  the  rosy  morning  sunshine,  and  the  rooks 
cawed  fmm  the  iffent  wood. 

Had  the  well -rente  [ubercd  scene  (for  she  Jiad  visited  it  oflen  in 
childhood)  a  freshness  and  charm  for  her?  Did  it  recall  days  of 
innocence  and  happiness,  and  did  its  catni  beauty  soothe  or  please, 
or  awaken  remorse  in  Iter  licurti  Her  manner  was  more  tlian 
ordinarily  atfectiouate  and  geutli-,  when,  presently,  after  pacing  tbe 
walks  for  a  half-hour,  the  person  for  whom  she  was  waiting  came 
to  her.  This  was  our  young  \'irginian,  to  whom  she  had  despatched 
an  early  billet  by  one  of  the  Lix'kwoods.  The  note  was  signed  B. 
Bernstein,  and  informed  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington  that  his  relatives 
at  Castlewood,  and  among  tliem  a  dear  friend  of  his  grandfather, 
were  most  anxious  that  he  should  conie  to  "  Colonel  Etmmtdt 
home  in  England."  And  now,  accordingly,  tlie  lad  made  his 
appearance,  passing  under  the  old  Gothic  doorway,  tripping  down 
the  steps  from  one  garden  terrace  to  another,  liat  in  hand,  his  fair 
hair  blowing  from  his  flushed  cheeks,  his  slim  ligurc  clad  in  mourn- 
ing. The  handsome  and  modest  looks,  the  comely  face  and  ]>eraon 
of  the  young  lad  pleased  the  Jaily.  He  mode  Iter  a  low  bow  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  Versailles.  She  held  out  a  little  hand 
to  him,  and  as  his  own  palm  closed  over  it,  she  laid  the  other  hand 
■oftly  on  his  mfHe.  She  looked  very  kindly  and  affectionately  in 
the  honest  blushing  face. 

"I  knew  your  grandiather  very  well,  Harrj',"  she  said.     "So 
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you  came  yesterday  to  see  his  picture,  and  they  turned  you  away, 
though  you  know  the  house  was  his  of  right  ? '' 

Harry  blushed  very  red.  "  The  servants  did  not  know  me.  A 
young  gentleman  came  to  me  last  night,"  he  said,  '*when  I  was 
peevish,  and  he,  I  fear,  was  tipsy.  I  spoke  rudely  to  my  cousin, 
and  would  ask  his  pardon.  Your  Ladyship  knows  that  in  Virginia 
our  manners  towards  strangers  are  different.  I  own  I  had  expected 
another  kind  of  welcome.  Was  it  you,  madam,  who  sent  my  cousin 
to  me  last  night  1 " 

"  I  sent  him ;  but  you  will  find  your  cousins  most  friendly  to 
you  to-day.  You  must  stay  here.  Lord  Castlewood  would  have 
been  with  you  this  morning,  only  I  was  so  eager  to  see  you.  There 
will  be  breakfast  in  an  hour ;  and  meantime  you  must  talk  to  me. 
We  will  send  to  the  *  Three  Castles '  for  your  8er>'ant  and  your 
baggage.  Give  me  your  arm.  Stop,  I  dropped  my  cane  when  you 
came.      You  shall  be  my  cane." 

"  My  grandfather  used  to  call  us  his  crutches,"  said  Harry. 

"  You  are  like  him,  though  you  are  fair." 

"  You  should  have  seen — you  should  have  seen  Greorge,"  said 
the  boy,  and  his  honest  eyes  welled  with  tears.  The  recollection 
of  his  brother,  the  bitter  pain  of  yesterday's  humiliation,  the 
affectionateness  of  the  present  greeting — all,  perhaps,  contributed 
to  soften  the  lad's  heart.  He  felt  very  tenderly  and  gratefully 
towards  the  lady  who  had  received  him  so  wannly.  He  was 
utterly  alone  and  miserable  a  minute  since,  and  here  was  a  heme 
and  a  kind  hand  held  out  to  him.  No  wonder  he  clung  to  it.  In 
the  hour  during  which  they  talked  together,  the  young  fellow  had 
poured  out  a  great  deal  of  his  honest  heart  to  the  kind  new-found 
friend ;  when  the  dial  told  breakfast-time  he  wondered  to  think 
how  much  he  had  told  her.  She  took  him  to  the  breakfast-room ; 
she  presented  him  to  his  aunt,  the  Countess,  and  bade  him  embrace 
his  cousins.  Lord  Castlewood  was  frank  and  gracious  enough. 
Honest  Will  had  a  headache,  but  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  past  night.  The  ladies  were  very  pleasant  and 
polite,  as  ladies  of  their  fashion  know  how  to  be.  How  should 
Harry  Warrington,  a  simple  truth-telling  lad  from  a  distant  colony, 
who  had  only  yesterday  put  his  foot  upon  English  shore,  know  that  my 
ladies,  so  smiling  and  easy  in  demeanour,  were  furious  against  him, 
and  aghast  at  the  favour  with  which  Madam  Bernstein  seemed 
to  regard  him  ? 

She  was  folle  of  him,  talked  of  no  one  else,  scarce  noticed  the 
Castlewood  young  people,  trotted  with  him  over  the  house,  and 
told  him  all  its  story,  showed  him  the  little  room  in  the  courtyard 
where  his  grandfather  used  to  sleep,  and  a  cunning  cupboard  over 
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the  fireplace  which  had  been  maile  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic 
perseciitioDB  ;  ilrove  out  with  him  in  the  aeighbouring  country,  and 
poiutcd  out  to  him  tlie  most  remcirkablc  aitea  and  houses,  ajid  had 
ia  return  tlie  whole  of  the  young  man's  story. 

This  brief  biography  the  kind  reader  will  please  to  accept,  not 
in  the  precise  words  in  which  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  delivered  it 
to  Madam  Bernat^iii,  but  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  cast  is 
the  chapters  next  eoBuing. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE  ESMONDS  JN  VIRGINIA 

HENRY  ESMOND,  ESQ.,  an  officer  who  had  served  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel  during  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
found  himself,  at  its  close,  compromised  in  certain  attempts 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Queen's  family  to  the  throne  of  these 
realms.  Happily  for  itself,  the  nation  preferred  another  dynasty ; 
but  some  of  the  few  opponents  of  the  house  of  Hanover  tcK)k  refuge 
out  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  amongst  others.  Colonel  Esmond 
wjis  counselled  by  his  friends  to  go  abroad.  As  Mr.  Esmond 
sincerely  regretted  the  part  which  he  had  taken,  and  as  the  august 
Prince  who  came  to  rule  over  England  was  the  most  j»lacable  of 
sovereigns,  in  a  very  little  time  the  Colonel's  friends  found  means 
to  make  his  peace. 

Mr.  Esmond,  it  has  l)ecn  said,  l>elonged  to  the  noble  English 
family  which  takes  its  title  from  Castlewood,  in  the  county  of 
Hants ;  and  it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  King  James  the 
Second  and  his  son  had  offerc<l  the  title  of  Marquis  to  Colonel 
Esmond  and  his  father,  and  that  the  former  might  have  assumed 
the  (Irish)  peerage  here<litary  in  his  family,  but  for  an  informality 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  set  right.  Tired  of  the  political 
struggles  in  whicrh  he  had  been  engaged,  and  annoye<i  by  family 
circumstances  in  Europe,  he  preferred  to  establish  himself  in 
Virginia,  where  he  took  possession  of  a  large  estate  conferred  by 
King  Charles  the  First  upon  his  ancestor.  Here  Mr.  Esmond's 
daughter  and  grandsons  were  born,  and  his  wife  died.  This  lady 
when  she  married  him,  was  the  widow  of  the  Colonel's  kinsman, 
the  unlucky  Viscount  Castlewood,  killed  in  a  duel  by  Lord  Mohun, 
at  the  close  of  King  William's  reign. 

Mr.  Esmond  called  his  American  house  Castlewood,  from  the 
patrimonial  home  in  the  old  country.  The  whole  usages  of  Virginia, 
indeed,  were  fondly  modelled  after  the  English  customs.  It  was  a 
loyal  colony.  The  Virginians  boasted  that  King  Charles  the  Second 
had  been  King  in  Virginia  before  he  had  been  King  in  England. 
English  King  and  English  Church  were  alike  faithfully  honoured 
there.     The  resident  gentry  were  allied  to  good  English  families. 
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They  held  their  heads  above  the  DutcH  traders  of  New  York,  and 
the  money-getting  Roundheads  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  England. 
Never  were  people  less  republican  than  those  of  the  great  province 
which  was  soon  to  be  foremost  in  the  memorable  revolt  against 
the  British  Crown. 

The  gentry  of  Virginia  dwelt  on  their  great  lands  after  a  feshion 
almost  patriarchal.  For  its  rough  cultivation,  each  estate  had  a 
multitude  of  hands — of  purchased  and  assigned  servants — who  were 
subject  to  the  command  of  the  master.  The  land  yielded  their 
food,  live  stock,  and  game.  The  great  rivers  swarmed  with  fish 
for  the  taking.  From  their  banks  the  passage  home  was  clear. 
Their  ships  took  the  tobacco  off  their  private  wharves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Poto'.nac  or  the  James  River,  and  carried  it  to  London  or 
Bristol, — bringing  back  English  goods  and  articles  of  home  manu- 
facture in  return  for  the  only  prwluce  which  the  Virginian  gentry 
chose  to  cultivate.  Their  hospitality  was  boundless.  No  stranger 
was  ever  sent  away  from  their  gates.  The  gentry  received  one 
another,  and  travelled  to  each  other's  houses,  in  a  state  almost 
feudal.  The  question  of  Slavery  was  not  born  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write.  To  be  the  proprietor  of  black  servants  shocked  the 
feelings  of  no  Virginian  gentleman  ;  nor,  in  truth,  was  the  despotism 
exercised  over  the  negro  ra(;e  generally  a  savage  one.  The  food  was 
plenty ;  the  poor  black  peoj)le  lazy  and  not  unhappy.  You  might 
have  prciiched  negro  emancipation  to  Madam  Esmond  of  Castle- 
wood  as  you  might  have  told  her  to  let  the  horses  run  loose  out  of 
her  stables :  she  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  whip  and  the  corn-bag 
were  good  for  both. 

Her  father  may  have  thought  otherwise,  l)eing  of  a  sceptical 
turn  on  very  many  points,  but  his  doubts  did  not  break  forth  in 
active  denial,  and  he  wjis  rather  disaffected  than  rebellious.  At 
one  period,  this  gentleman  had  taken  a  j)art  in  jjctive  life  at  home, 
and  possibly  might  have  been  eager  to  share  its  rewards  ;  but  in 
latter  days  he  <lid  not  seem  to  care  for  them.  A  something  had 
occurred  in  his  life,  which  had  ciist  a  tinge  of  melancholy  over 
all  his  existence.  He  was  not  unhappy — to  those  about  him  most 
kind — most  affectionate,  obsequious  even  to  the  women  of  his 
family,  whom  he  scarce  ever  contradicted  ;  but  there  had  been 
some  bankruptcy  of  his  heart,  which  his  spirit  never  recovered. 
He  submitted  to  life,  rather  than  enjoyed  it,  and  never  was  in 
better  spirits  than  in  his  last  hours  when  he  was  going  to  lay 
it  down. 

Having  lost  his  wife,  his  daughter  took  the  management  of  the 
Colonel  and  his  affairs ;  and  he  gave  them  up  to  her  charge  with 
an  entire  acquiescence.     So  that  he  had  his  books  and  his  quiet. 
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he  cared  for  no  more.  Wlien  company  came  to  Castlewood,  he 
entertained  them  handsomely,  and  was  of  a  very  pleasant,  sarcas- 
tical  turn.     He  was  not  in  the  least  sorry  when  they  went  away. 

"My  love,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  go  myself,"  he  said  to  his 
daughter,  "and  you,  though  the  most  affectionate  of  daughters, 
will  console  yourself  after  a  while.  Why  should  I,  who  am  so 
old,  be  romantic?  You  may,  who  are  still  a  young  creature." 
This  he  said,  not  meaning  all  he  said,  for  the  lady  whom  he 
addressed  was  a  matter-of-fact  little  person,  with  very  little  romance 
in  her  nature. 

After  fifteen  years'  residence  upon  his  great  Virginian  estate, 
affairs  prospered  so  well  with  the  worthy  proprietor,  that  he 
acquiesced  in  his  daughter's  plans  for  the  building  of  a  mansion 
much  grander  and  more  durable  than  the  plain  wooden  edifice  in 
which  he  had  been  content  to  live,  bo  that  his  heirs  might  have 
a  habitation  worthy  of  their  noble  name.  Several  of  Madam 
Warrington's  neighbours  had  built  handsome  houses  for  them- 
selves ;  perhaps  it  was  her  ambition  to  take  rank  in  the  country, 
which  inspired  this  desire  for  improved  quarters.  Colonel  Esmond, 
of  Castlewood,  neither  cared  for  quarters  nor  for  quarterings.  But 
his  daughter  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  merit  and  antiquity  of 
her  lineage ;  and  her  sire,  growing  exquisitely  calm  and  good-natured 
in  his  serene,  declining  years,  humoured  his  child's  peculiarities  in 
an  easy,  bantering  way, — nay,  helped  her  with  his  antiquarian 
learning,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  and  with  his  skill  in  the 
art  of  painting,  of  which  he  was  a  proficient.  A  knowledge  of 
heraldry,  a  hundred  years  ago,  formed  part  of  the  education  of 
most  noble  ladies  and  gentlemen :  during  her  visit  to  Europe,  Miss 
Esmond  had  eagerly  studied  the  family  history  and  pedigrees,  and 
returned  thence  to  .Virginia  with  a  store  of  documents  relative  to 
her  family,  on  which  she  relied  with  implicit  gravity  and  credence, 
and  with  the  most  edifying  volumes  then  published  in  France  and 
England,  respecting  the  noble  science.  These  works  proved,  to  her 
perfect  satisfaction,  not  only  that  the  Esmonds  were  descended  from 
noble  Norman  warriors,  who  came  into  England  along  with  their 
victorious  chief,  but  from  native  English  of  royal  dignity :  and  two 
magnificent  herahlic  trees,  cunningly  painted  by  the  hand  of  the 
Colonel,  represented  the  family  springing  from  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne on  the  one  hand,  who  was  drawn  in  plate-armour,  with  his 
imperial  mantle  and  diadem,  and  on.  the  other  from  Queen  Boadicea, 
whom  the  Colonel  insisted  upon  painting  in  the  light  costume  of 
an  ancient  British  queen,  with  a  prodigious  gilded  crown,  a  trifling 
mantle  of  furs,  and  a  lOvely  symmetrical  person,  tastefully  tattooed 
with  figures  of  a  brilliant  blue  tint.     From  these  two  illustrious 
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stocks  the  family  tree  rose  until  it  united  in  the  thirteenth  century 
somewhere  in  the  person  of  the  fortunate  Esmond  who  claimed  to 
spring  from  both. 

Of  the  Warrington  family,  into  wliich  she  married,  good  ^ladam 
Rachel  thought  but  little.  She  wrote  herself  Esmond  Warrington, 
but  was  universally  calle<l  Madam  Esmond  of  Castlewood,  when, 
after  her  father's  dot'case,  she  came  to  rule  over  that  domain.  It 
is  even  to  be  fearetl  that  quarrels  for  precedence  in  the  colonial 
society  occasionally  disturbed  her  temper;  for,  though  her  father 
hod  had  a  man^uis's  patent  from  King  James,  which  he  had  burned 
and  disowned,  she  would  frequently  act  as  if  that  document  existed 
and  was  in  full  force.  She  considered  the  English  Esmonds  of  an 
inferior  (lii,'nity  to  her  own  branch,  and  as  for  the  colonial  aristocracy, 
she  made  no  scruple  of  asserting  her  superiority  over  the  whole  body 
of  them.  Hence  quarrels  and  angry  words,  and  even  a  scuffle  or 
two,  as  wc  gather  from  her  notes,  at  the  Governor's  as.:emblies  at 
James  Town.  Wherefore  recall  the  memory  of  these  squabbles? 
Are  not  the  persons  who  engaged  in  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
quarrels  n  )\v,  and  has  not  the  republic  put  an  end  to  these  social 
inequalities^  Ere  the  establishment  of  Independence,  there  was 
no  more  aristocratic  country  in  the  world  than  Virginia ;  so  the 
Virginians,  whose  history  we  have  to  narrate,  were  bred  to  have  the 
fullest  resj>ect  for  the  institutions  of  home,  and  the  rightful  King 
bad  not  two  more  faithful  little  subjects  than  the  young  t^ins  of 
Castlewocxl. 

Wiien  the  boys'  grandfather  died,  their  mother,  in  great  state, 
proclaimed  her  eldest  son  George  her  successor  and  heir  of  the 
estate ;  and  Harry,  George's  younger  l)rother  by  half  an -hour,  was 
always  enjoine<l  to  respect  his  senior.  All  the  household  was 
equally  instructed  to  pay  him  honour :  the  negroes,  of  whom  there 
was  a  large  and  hapi)y  family,  and  the  assigned  servants  from 
Europe,  whose  lot  was  made  as  bearable  as  it  might  be  under  the 
government  of  the  lady  of  Castlewood.  In  the  whole  family  there 
scarcely  was  a  re])el  save  Mrs.  Esmond's  faithful  friend  and  com- 
panion, Madam  Mountain,  and  Harry's  foster-mother,  a  faithful 
negro  woman,  who  never  could  l)e  made  to  understand  why  her 
child  should  not  be  first,  who  was  handsomer,  and  stronger,  and 
cleverer  than  his  brother,  as  she  vowed ;  though,  in  truth,  there 
was  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  beauty,  strength,  or  stature  of 
the  twins.  In  disposition,  they  were  in  many  points  exceedingly 
unlike ;  but  in  feature  they  resembled  each  other  so  closely,  that, 
but  for  the  colour  of  their  hair,  it  had  been  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  In  their  beds,  and  when  their  heads  were  covered  with 
those  vast  ribboned  nightcaps  which  our  great  and  little  aucestora 
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wore,  it  was  Bcarcely  possible  for  any  but  a  nurse  or  a  mother  to  tell 
the  one  from  the  other  child. 

Howbeit,  alike  in  form,  we  have  said  that  they  differed  in 
temper.  The  elder  was  peaceful,  studious,  and  silent ;  the  younger 
was  warlike  and  noisy.  He  was  quick  at  learning  when  he  began, 
but  very  slow  at  beginning.  No  threats  of  the  fenile  would  provoke 
Harry  to  learn  in  an  idle  fit,  or  would  prevent  George  from  helping 
bis  brother  in  his  lesson.  Harry  was  of  a  strong  military  turn, 
drilled  the  little  negroes  on  the  estate,  and  caned  them  like  a 
corporal,  having  many  good  boxing-matches  with  them,  and  never 
beaming  malice  if  he  was  worstetl ; — whereas  George  was  sparing  of 
blows,  and  gentle  with  all  about  him.  As  the  custom  in  all  families 
was,  each  of  the  boys  had  a  special  little  servant  assigned  him ;  and 
it  was  a  known  fact  tliat  George,  finding  his  little  wretch  of  a 
blackamoor  asleep  on  \ua  masters  bed,  sat  down  beside  it  and  brushed 
the  flies  off  the  child  with  a  feather-fan,  to  the  horror  of  old  Gumbo, 
the  child's  father,  who  found  his  young  master  so  engaged,  and  to 
the  indignation  of  Madam  Esmond,  who  ordered  the  young  negro 
off  to  the  proper  officer  for  a  whipping.  In  vain  George  implored 
an<l  entreated — burst  into  passionate  tears,  and  besought  a  remission 
of  the  sentence.  His  mother  was  inflexible  regarding  the  young 
rel)er8  punishment,  and  the  little  negro  went  off"  beseeching  his 
young  master  not  to  cry. 

A  fierce  quarrel  between  mother  and  son  ensued  out  of  this 
event  Her  son  would  not  be  pacified.  He  said  the  punishment 
was  a  shame — a  shame ;  tliat  he  m  as  the  master  of  the  l)oy,  and 
no  one — no,  not  his  mother — lia<l  a  ri^ht  to  touch  him ;  that  she 
might  onler  him  to  be  corrected,  and  that  he  would  suffer  the 
punishment,  as  he  and  Harr}'  often  had,  but  no  one  should  lay  a 
hand  on  his  l)oy.  Trembling  with  j>assionatc  relx?llion  against  what 
he  conceive<l  the  injustice  of  the  procedure,  he  vowed — actually 
shrieking  out  an  oath,  which  shocked  his  fond  mother  and  govenior, 
who  never  before  heard  such  language  from  the  usually  gentle  child 
— that  on  the  day  he  came  of  age  lie  wouhi  set  young  Gumbo  free 
— went  to  visit  the  child  in  the  slaves'  quarters,  and  gave  him  one 
of  his  own  tovs. 

The  young  black  martyr  wtus  an  impudent,  lazy,  saucy  little 
personage,  who  would  Ik;  none  the  worse  for  a  whipping,  as  the 
Colonel  no  doubt  thought ;  for  he  acquiesced  in  the  child's 
punishment  when  Ma^lam  Esmond  insisted  upon  it,  and  only 
laughed  in  his  good-natured  way  when  his  indignant  grandson 
called  out — 

You  let  mamma  rule  you  in  everj'tliing,  Grandpapa." 

Why,  so  I  do,"  says  Grandpapa,     ''llachel,  my  love,  the 
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way  in  which  I  am  petticoat-ridden  is  so  evident  that  even  this 
baby  has  found  it  out." 

*'  Then  why  don't  you  stand  up  like  a  man  ?  "  says  little  Harry, 
who  always  was  ready  to  abet  his  brother. 

Grandpapa  looked  queerly. 

''  Because  I  like  sitting  down  best,  my  dear/'  he  said.  "  I  am 
an  old  gentleman,  and  standing  fatigues  me." 

On  account  of  a  certain  apish  drollery  and  humour  which  ex- 
hibited itself  in  the  lad,  and  a  liking  for  some  of  the  old  man's 
pursuits,  the  first  of  the  twins  was  the  grandfather's  favourite  and 
companion,  and  would  laugh  and  talk  out  all  his  infantine  heart  to 
the  old  gentleman,  to  whom  the  younger  had  seldom  a  won!  to 
say.  George  was  a  demure  studious  boy,  and  his  senses  seemed  to 
brighten  up  in  the  library,  where  his  brother  was  so  gloomy.  He 
knew  the  lx)oks  before  he  could  well-nigh  carry  them,  and  read  in 
them  long  before  he  could  understand  them.  Harry,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  all  alive  in  the  stables  or  in  the  wood,  eager  for  all 
parties  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  promise<l  to  be  a  good  sportsman 
from  a  very  early  age.  Their  grandfather's  ship  was  sailing  for 
Europe  once  when  the  boys  were  children,  and  they  were  asked 
what  present  Captain  Franks  should  bring  them  bjick?  George 
was  divided  between  books  and  a  fi<ldle :  Harry  instantly  declared 
for  a  little  gun  :  and  Madam  Warrington  (as  she  then  was  called) 
was  hurt  that  her  elder  boy  should  have  low  tastes,  and  applauded 
the  younger's  choice  as  more  worthy  of  his  name  and  lineage. 
"  Books,  papa,  I  can  fancy  to  Ik*  a  good  <.'hoice,"  she  replied  to  her 
father,  who  tried  to  convince  her  that  George  had  a  right  to  his 
opinion,  "  though  I  am  sure  you  nuist  have  pretty  nigh  all  the 
books  in  the  world  already.  But  I  never  can  desire — I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  never  can  desire — that  my  son,  and  the  grandson  of 
the  Marquis  of  Esmond,  should  be  a  fiddler." 

"  Should  be  a  fiddlestick,  my  dear,"  the  old  Colonel  answered. 
"  Remember  that  Heaven's  ways  are  not  ours,  and  that  each 
creature  born  has  a  little  kingdom  of  thought  of  his  oT^ni,  which  it 
is  a  sin  in  us  to  invade.  Suppose  George  loves  music?  You  can 
no  more  stop  him  than  you  can  order  a  rose  not  to  smell  sweet,  or 
a  bird  not  t^  sing." 

"  A  bird !  A  bird  sings  from  nature ;  George  did  not  come 
into  the  world  with  a  fiddle  in  his  hand,"  says  Mrs.  Warrington, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  I  am  sure  I  hated  the  hari>sichord  when 
a  chit  at  Kensington  School,  and  only  learned  it  to  please  my 
mamma.  Say  what  you  will,  dear  sir,  I  can  not  believe  that  this 
fiddling  is  work  for  pci*son8  t)f  fashion." 

"And  King  David  who  played  the  harp,  mv  dear?" 
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*^  I  wish  my  papa  would  read  him  mure,  and  not  speak  about 
him  in  that  way,"  said  Mrs.  Warrington. 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  it  was  but  by  way  of  illustration,"  the  father 
replied  gently.  It  was  Colonel  Esmond's  nature,  as  he  has  owned 
in  his  own  biography,  always  to  be  led  by  a  woman ;  and,  his  wife 
dead,  he  coaxed  and  dandled  and  spoiled  liis  daughter ;  laughing  at 
her  caprices,  but  humouring  them ;  making  a  joke  of  her  prejudices, 
but  letting  them  have  their  way ;  indulging,  and  perhaps  increasing, 
her  natural  imperiousness  of  character,  though  it  was  his  maxim 
that  we  can't  change  dispositions  by  meddling,  and  only  make 
hypocrites  of  our  children  by  commanding  them  over-much. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Esmond  was  to  have  done 
with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  and  he  laid  them  down  as  if  glad  to  be 
rid  of  their  burden.  We  must  not  ring  in  an  opening  history  with 
tolling  bells,  or  preface  it  with  a  funeral  sermon.  All  who  read 
and  beard  that  discourse,  wondered  where  Parson  Broadbent  of 
James  Town  found  the  eloquence  and  the  Latin  which  adorned  it. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Dempster  knew,  the  boys'  Scotch  tutor,  who  corrected 
the  proofs  of  the  oration,  which  was  printed,  by  desire  of  his 
Excellency  and  many  persons  of  honour,  at  Mr.  Franklin's  press  in 
Philadelphia.  No  such  sumptuous  funeral  had  ever  been  seen  in 
the  country  as  that  which  Madam  Esmond  Warrington  ordained  for 
her  father,  who  would  have  been  the  first  to  smile  at  that  pompous 
grief.  The  little  lads  of  Castlewood,  almost  smothered  in  black 
trains  and  hatbands,  headed  the  procession,  and  were  followed  by 
my  Lord  Fairfax,  from  Greenway  Court,  by  his  Excellency  the 
Grovemor  of  Virginia  (with  his  coach),  by  the  Randolphs,  the 
Careys,  the  Harrisons,  the  Washingtons,  and  many  others,  for  the 
whole  county  esteemed  the  departed  gentleman,  whose  goodness, 
whose  high  talents,  whose  benevolence  and  unobtrusive  urbanity 
had  earned  for  him  the  just  respect  of  his  neighbours.  When  in- 
formed of  the  event,  the  family  of  Colonel  Esmond's  stepson,  the 
Lord  Castlewood  of  Hampshire  in  England,  asked  to  be  at  the 
charges  of  the  marble  slab  which  reconled  the  names  and  virtues 
of  his  Lordship's  mother  and  her  husband ;  and  after  due  time  of 
preparation,  the  monument  was  set  up,  exhibiting  the  arms  and 
coronet  of  the  Esmonds,  supported  by  a  little  chubby  group  of 
weeping  cherubs,  and  reciting  an  epitaph  which  for  once  did  not 
tell  any  fidsehoods. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
m  irmcH  harry  finds  a  new  relative 

KIND  friends,  neighbours  hospitable,  cordial,  even  respectful, 
— an  ancient  name,  a  large  estate,  and  a  sufficient  fortune, 
a  comfortable  home,  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  a  troop  of  servants,  black  and 
white,  eager  to  do  your  bidding ;  good  health,  affectionate  children, 
and,  let  us  humbly  add,  a  good  cook,  cellar,  and  library — ought 
not  a  person  in  the  possession  of  all  these  benefits  to  be  considered 
very  decently  happy?  Mailam  Esmond  Warrington  possessed  all 
these  causes  for  happiness ;  she  reminded  herself  of  them  daily  in 
her  morning  and  evening  prayers.  She  was  scrupulous  in  her 
devotions,  good  to  the  poor,  never  knowingly  did  anybody  a  wrong. 
Yonder  I  fancy  her  enthroned  in  her  principality  of  Castlewood,  the 
country  gentlefolks  paying  her  court,  the  sons  dutiful  to  her,  the 
domestics  tumbling  over  each  other's  black  heels  to  do  her  bidding, 
the  poor  whites  grateful  for  her  bounty  and  implicitly  taking  her 
doses  when  they  were  ill,  the  smaller  gentry  always  acquiescing  in 
her  remarks,  and  for  ever  letting  her  win  at  backgammon — well, 
with  all  these  benefits,  which  are  more  sure  than  fate  allots  to 
most  mortals,  I  don't  think  the  little  Princess  Pocahontas,  as  she 
was  called,  was  to  be  envied  in  the  midst  of  her  dominions.  The 
Princess's  husband,  who  was  cut  off  in  early  life,  was  as  well  per- 
haps out  of  the  way.  Ha<l  he  survived  his  marriage  by  many 
years,  they  would  have  ([uarrelled  fiercely,  or  he  would  infiillibly 
have  been  a  henj)ecked  husband,  of  which  sort  there  were  a  few 
s|>ecimen8  still  extiiut  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  truth  is,  little 
Madam  Esmond  never  ciinie  near  man  or  woman  but  she  tried  to 
domineer  over  them.  If  people  obeyed  she  wjis  their  very  goo<l 
friend ;  if  they  resisted,  she  fought  and  fought  until  she  or  they 
gave  in.  We  are  all  miserable  sinners :  that's  a  fact  we  acknow- 
ledge in  public  every  Sunday — no  one  announced  it  in  a  more  clear 
resolute  voice  than  the  little  lady.  As  a  mortal,  she  may  have 
been  in  the  wrong,  of  course ;  only  she  very  seldom  acknowledged 
the  circumstance  to  herself,  and  to  others  never.  Her  father,  in 
his  old  age,  used  to  watch  her  freaks  of  despotism,  haughtiness,  and 
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stubbornness,  and  amuse  himself  witli  them.  She  felt  that  his 
eye  wajs  upon  her ;  his  humour,  of  which  quality  she  possessed  little 
herself,  subdued  and  bewildered  her.  But,  the  Colonel  gone,  there 
was  nobody  else  whom  she  was  disposed  to  obey,—  and  so  I  am 
rather  glad  for  my  part  that  I  did  not  live  a  hundred  years  ago 
at  Castlewood  in  Westmoreland  County  in  Virginia.  I  fancy,  one 
would  not  have  been  too  happy  there.  Happy !  ^ho  is  happy  1 
Was  not  there  a  serpent  in  Paradise  itself,  and  if  Eve  had  been 
jierfectly  happy  beforehand,  would  she  have  listened  to  him  ?         ' 

The  management  of  the  house  of  Castlewood  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  active  little  la<ly  long  before  the  Colonel  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  just.  She  now  exenrised  a  rigid  supervision  over  the 
estjite ;  dismissed  Colonel  Esmond's  English  factor  and  employee]  a 
new  one ;  built,  improve<l,  planted,  grew  tobacco,  appointed  a  new 
overseer,  and  importal  a  new  tutor.  Much  as  she  loved  her  father, 
there  were  some  of  his  maxims  by  which  she  was  not  inclined  to 
abide.  Had  she  not  obeyed  her  papa  and  mamma  during  all  their 
lives,  as  a  dutiful  daughter  should  ?  So  ought  all  children  to 
obey  their  parents,  that  their  days  might  be  long  in  the  land.  The 
little  Queen  domineered  over  her  little  dominion,  and  the  Princes 
her  sons  were  only  her  first  subjec^ts.  Ere  long  she  discontinue*! 
her  huslxind's  name  of  Warrington,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
Ma<lam  Esmond  in  the  country.  Her  family  pretensions  were 
known  there.  She  ha<l  no  objection  to  talk  of  the  marquis's  title 
which  King  James  had  given  to  her  father  and  grandfather.  Her 
papa's  enormous  magnanimity  might  iriduce  him  to  give  up  his 
titles  and  rank  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  family,  and  to  her 
half-brother,  my  Lord  Castlewood  and  his  children ;  but  she  and 
her  sons  were  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Esmonds,  and  she  ex})ected 
that  they  should  be  treated  accordingly.  Lord  Fairfax  was  the 
only  gentleman  in  the  colony  of  Virginia  to  whom  she  would  allow 
precedence  over  her.  She  insisted  on  the  pas  before  all  Lieutenant- 
Governors'  and  Judges'  ladies ;  before  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  a 
colony  she  woidd,  of  course,  yield  as  to  the  representative  of  the 
Sovereign.  Accounts  are  extant,  in  the  family  papers  and  letters, 
of  one  or  two  tremendous  battles  which  Madam  fought  with  the 
wives  of  colonial  dignitaries  upon  these  questions  of  etiquette.  As 
for  her  husband's  family  of  Warrington,  they  were  as  naught  in 
her  eyes.  She  marrie«l  an  English  baronet's  younger  son  out  of 
Norfolk  to  pleiise  her  parents,  whom  she  was  always  bound  to 
obey.  At  the  early  age  at  which  she  married — a  chit  out  of  a 
boarding-school  -  she  would  have  jumped  overboard  if  her  papa 
had  ordered.  *^  And  that  is  always  the  way  with  the  Esmonds," 
she  said.  ^ 
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The  Englieh  Wamogtons  were  not  over-mui^h  flattered  hy  the 
little  American  Princeaa's  behayiour  to  them,  and  her  manner  o( 
speaking  about  them.  Once  a  year  a  solemn  letter  used  to  be 
aililressed  to  the  Wnmngton  family,  and  to  her  noble  kinsmen  the 
Hampshire  Esmonds ;  but  a  Jnd^'c's  lady  with  whom  Madam 
Esmond  had  qnarrelied,  returning  to  England  out  of  Virginia, 
chanced  to  meet  Laily  Warrington,  who  woe  in  London  with  Sir 
Miles  attending  Parliament,  and  this  pereon  repeated  some  of  the 
speeches  which  the  Princess  Pocahontas  was  in  the  hutiit  of  making 
regarding  her  own  and  her  husband's  English  relatives,  and  mj 
Lady  Warrington,  I  suppose,  carried  the  story  to  my  Lady  Castlo- 
wood ;  after  whicli  the  letters  from  Virginia  were  not  answered,  to 
the  surprise  and  wratli  of  Madam  Esmond,  who  speedily  left  off 
writing  also. 

So  this  good  woman  fell  out  with  her  neighbours,  with  her 
relatives,  and,  as  it  must  be  owned,  with  her  sons  also. 

A  very  early  ilifferenee  wliirh  occiirreil  between  the  Queen  and 
Crown  Prince  arose  out  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Dempster,  the  kd's 
tutor  and  the  late  Colonel's  secretary.  In  her  father's  life  Madam 
Esmond  bore  him  with  ilittirulty,  nr  it  nhonld  !«  rather  said  Mr. 
Dempster  could  sear<;c  put  up  with  her.  Slie  wok  Jraloua  of  ])»oks 
somehow,  and  thought  your  l-ookworms  liaiifii.'Mus  folks,  insiimating 
bad  principles.  Slie  hatl  heartl  thiit  Dempster  was  a  Jesuit  in 
disguise,  and  the  pnor  fellow  was  oblignt  to  go  build  himself  a 
cabin  in  a  clearing  and  teach  b<-1ioo1  ami  praetiiie  mitlicinc  when!  ho 
could  iind  customers  among  the  sparte  inliabibints  of  tlie  province. 
Master  George  vowed  he  never  wi>nld  forsake  his  ohl  tutor,  and 
kept  his  promise.  Harry  ha<l  always  loved  fishing  and  sjwrtiiig 
better  than  bixiks,  and  he  and  the  poor  Dominie  hod  never  lieen 
on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  Another  cause  of  diKputc  presently 
ensued. 

By  the  death  of  an  aunt,  and  at  his  father's  demise,  the  heirs 
of  Mr.  George  Warrington  became  entitled  to  a  sum  of  six  thmisund 
pounds,  of  which  tlieir  mother  was  oiie  of  tlie  trustees.  Slie  never 
could  be  made  to  understand  tiiat  she  was  not  the  jiroprictor,  and 
not  merely  the  trustee  of  this  money  ;  and  was  furious  with  tlie 
London  bwyer,  the  other  trustee,  who  refused  to  send  it  over  at 
her  order.  "  Is  not  all  I  have  my  sons'?"  she  cried,  "ami  would 
I  not  cut  myself  into  little  pieces  to  serve  them  1  With  the  six 
thousand  jiounds  I  would  liave  bought  Mr.  Boulter's  estate  and 
negroes,  which  would  have  ^jiveu  us  a  gooil  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  iiwde  a  handsome  pnivision  for  my  Harry."  Her  young  friend 
and  neighbour,  Mr.  Wasliington  of  Mount  Vernon,  could  not  con- 
vince her  that  the  London  agent  was  right,  and  must  not  uivn  ud 
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his  trust  except  to  those  for  whom  lie  hehl  it.  Madam  Eeinond 
gave  the  London  lawyer  a  piece  of  Iier  mind,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  informed  Mr.  Draper  that  he  was  an  insolent  pettifogger,  and 
deserved  to  be  punished  for  doubting  the  honour  of  a  mother  and 
an  Esmond.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  Virginian  Princess  had 
a  temper  of  her  own. 

Greorge  Esmond,  her  first-bom,  when  this  little  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  him,  and  his  mother  vehemently  insisted  that  he  should 
declare  himself,  was  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Washington  and  Mr. 
Draper,  the  London  lawyer.  The  boy  said  he  could  not  help 
himself.  He  did  not  want  the  money :  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
think  otherwise,  and  to  give  the  money  to  his  mother,  if  he  had 
the  power.  But  Madam  Esmond  would  not  hear  any  of  these 
reasons.  Feelings  were  her  reasons.  Here  was  a  chance  of  making 
Harry's  fortune — dear  Harry,  who  was  left  with  such  a  slender 
younger  brother's  pittance — and  the  wretches  in  London  would  not 
help  him ;  his  own  brother,  who  inherited  all  her  papa's  estate, 
would  not  help  him.  To  think  of  a  child  of  hers  being  so  mean 
at*  foxirteen  years  of  age  1  &c.  &c.  Add  tears,  scorn,  frequent 
innuendo,  long  estrangement,  bitter  outbreak,  passionate  appeals  to 
Heaven  and  the  like,  and  we  may  fancy  the  widow's  state  of  mind. 
Are  there  not  l)eloved  beings  of  the  gentler  sex  who  argue  in  the 
same  way  nowadays  ?  The  l>ook  of  female  logic  is  blotted  all  over 
with  tears,  and  Justice  in  their  courts  is  for  ever  in  a  passion. 

This  occurrence  set  the  widow  resolutely  saving  for  her  younger 
son,  for  whom,  as  in  duty  bound,  she  was  eager  to  make  a  portion. 
The  fine  buildings  were  stopped  which  the  Colonel  had  commenced 
at  Castlewood,  who  had  freighted  ships  from  New  York  with  Dutch 
bricks,  and  imported,  at  great  charges,  mantelpieces,  carved  cornice- 
work,  sashes  and  glass,  carpets  and  costly  upholstery  from  home. 
No  more  books  were  bought.  The  agent  had  orders  to  discontinue 
sending  wine.  Madam  Esmond  deeply  regretted  the  expense  of  a 
fine  carriage  which  she  had  had  from  England,  and  only  rode  in 
it  to  church  groaning  in  spirit,  and  crying  to  the  sons  opposite  her, 
"  Harry,  Harry  !  I  wish  I  had  put  by  the  money  for  thee,  my 
poor  portionless  child — three  hundred  and  eighty  guineas  of  ready 
money  to  Messieurs  Hatchett !  " 

"  You  will  give  me  plenty  while  you  live,  and  George  will  give 
me  plenty  when  you  die,"  says  Harry  gaily. 

"Not  unless  he  changes  in  spirit^  my  dear,"  says  the  lady, 
with  a  grim  glance  at  her  elder  boy.  "  Not  unless  Heaven  softens 
his  heart  and  teaches  him  charity ^  for  which  I  pray  day  and  night, 
as  Mountain  knows ;  do  you  not.  Mountain  ?  " 

Mrs.  Mountain,  Ensign  Mountain's  widow,   Madam  Esmond's 
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companion  and  manager,  who  took  the  fourth  seat  iu  the  fiunily 
coach  on  these  Sundays,  said,  "  Humph !  I  know  you  are  always 
disturbing  yourself  and  crying  out  about  this  legacy,  and  I  don't 
see  timt  there  is  any  need." 

"  Oh  no !  no  need ! "  cries  the  widow,  rustling  in  her  silks ; 
"  of  course  I  have  no  need  to  be  disturbed,  because  my  eldest  bom 
is  a  disobedient  son  and  an  unkind  brother — because  he  has  an 
estitc,  and  my  poor  Harry,  bless  liim,  but  a  mess  of  pottageJ^ 

George  looked  despairingly  at  his  mother  until  he  could  see  her 
no  more  for  eyes  welled  up  with  tears.  "  I  wish  you  would  bless 
me,  too,  O  my  mother ! "  he  said,  and  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of 
weeping.  Harry's  arms  were  in  a  moment  round  his  brother's 
neck,  and  he  kisse<l  George  a  score  of  times. 

*'  Never  mind,  George.  /  know  whether  you  are  a  good  brother 
or  not.     Don't  mind  what  she  says.     She  don't  mean  it." 

"I  do  mean  it,  cliild,"  cries  the  mother.  "Would  to 
Heaven " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  I  say!"  roars  out  Harry.  "It's  a 
shame  to  speak  so  to  him,  ma'am." 

"And  so  it  is,  Harry,"  says  Mrs.  Mountain,  shaking  his  hand. 
"  You  never  Siii<l  a  truer  word  in  your  life." 

"  Mrs.  Mountain,  do  you  dare  to  set  my  children  against  me ! " 
cries  the  widow.     "  From  this  very  day,  madam " 

"Turn  me  and  my  child  into  the  street?  Do,"  says  Mrs. 
Mountain.  "That  will  be  a  fine  revenge  because  tlie  Englisli 
lawyer  won't  give  you  the  boy's  money.  Find  another  companion 
who  will  tell  you  black  is  white,  and  Hatter  you :  it  is  not  my  way, 
madam.  When  shall  I  u,o  ?  I  shan't  be  loni,'  a-packing.  I  did  not 
bring  much  into  Cjustlewood  House,  and  I  shall  ni^t  take  much  out." 

"  Hush  !  the  bells  are  riniring  for  church,  Mountain.  Let  us 
try,  if  you  please,  and  compose  ourselves,"  said  the  widow,  and  she 
looked  with  eyes  of  extreme  afTection,  certainly  at  one — |)erhaj)s 
at  both — of  her  children.  Geor<j:e  kept  his  head  down,  and  Harry, 
who  was  near,  got  (piite  close  to  him  during  the  sermon,  and  sat 
with  his  arm  round  his  brother's  neck. 

Harry  had  proceeded  in  his  narrative  after  his  own  fashion, 
interspersing  it  with  many  youthful  ejaculations,  and  answering  a 
number  of  incidental  questions  asked  by  his  listener.  The  old  lady 
seemed  never  tired  of  hearing  him.  Her  amiable  hostess  and  her 
daughters  came  more  than  once,  to  ask  if  she  would  ride,  or  walk, 
or  tiike  a  dish  of  tea,  or  play  a  game  at  cards  ;  but  all  these  amuse- 
ments Madam  Bernstein  declined,  saying  that  she  found  infinite 
amusement  in  Harry's  conversation.     Especially  when  any  of  the 
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CaAtlewood  family  were  present,  she  redoubled  her  caresf^es,  insisted 
upon  the  lad  s[)eaking  close  to  her  ear,  and  wouM  rail  out  to  tlie 
others,  "  Hush,  my  <lear8 !  I  can't  hear  our  cousin  8i)eak."  And 
they  would  quit  the  room,  strivin*^  still  to  look  pleasc<l. 

"  Are  you  my  cousin  too  1 "  asked  the  honest  boy.  "  You  seem 
kinder  than  my  other  cousins." 

Their  talk  took  place  in  the  wainscoted  parlour,  where  the 
family  had  taken  their  meals  in  ordinary  for  at  least  two  centuries 
past,  and  which,  as  we  have  said,  wiis  hung  with  i)ortrdits  of  the 
race.  Over  Madam  Bernstein's  great  chair  was  a  Knellcr,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  pictures  of  the  gallery,  representing  a  young  lady 
of  three  or  four-and-twenty,  in  the  easy  flowing  dress  and  loose  robes 
of  Queen  Anne's  time — a  hand  on  a  cushion  ne;:r  her,  a  quantity 
of  auburn  hair  j)arted  off  a  fair  forehead,  and  flowing  over  pearly 
shoulders  and  a  lovely  neck.  Under  this  sprightly  picture  the  lady 
sat  with  her  knitting-needles. 

When  Harry  asked,  "  Are  you  my  cousin  too  ? "  she  said, 
"  That  picture  is  by  Sir  Godfrey,  who  thought  himself  the  greatest 
painter  in  the  world.  But  he  was  not  so  good  as  Lely,  who  painted 
your  grandmother — my — my  Lady  Castlewood,  Colonel  Esmond's 
wife  ;  nor  he  so  goi^l  as  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  who  painted  your 
great-grandfather,  yonder — and  who  looks,  Harry,  a  much  finer 
gentleman  than  he  was.  Some  of  us  are  painted  blacker  than  we 
are.  Did  you  recognise  your  grandmother  in  that  picture?  She 
had  the  loveliest  fair  hair  and  8ha|)e  of  any  woman  of  her  time." 

"I  fancied  I  knew  the  portrait  from  instinct,  perhaps,  and  a 
certain  hkencss  to  niv  mother." 

'*Did  Mrs.  Warrington — I  l)eg  her  pardon,  I  think  she  calls 
herself  Madam  or  my  Lady  Esmond  now ? "  • 

"  They  call  my  mother  so  in  our  province,"  said  the  lx)y. 

"  Did  she  never  tell  you  of  another  daughter  her  mother  had 
in  England,  l)efore  she  marrie<l  your  grandfather  ] " 

**  She  never  spoke  of  one." 

"  Nor  your  grandfather  ] " 

"  Never.  But  in  his  picture-books,  which  he  constantly  made 
for  us  children,  he  used  to  dra^  a  head  very  like  that  above  your 
Ladyship.  That,  and  Viscount  Francis,  and  King  James  the  Thinl, 
he  drew  a  score  of  times,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  the  picture  over  me  reminds  you  of  no  one,  Harrj- 1 " 

"  No,  indeed." 

**  Ah !  Here  is  a  sermon ! "  says  the  lady,  with  a  sigh. 
"Harry,  that  was  my  face  once — yes,  it  was — and  then  I  was 
calletl  Beatrix  Esmond.  And  your  ni(>ther  is  my  half-sistor,  child, 
and  she  has  never  even  mentione<l  my  name  ! " 


CHAPTER  V 

FAMILY  JARS 

AS  Harry  Warrington  related  to  his  new-found  relative  the 
simple  story  of  his  adventures  at  home,  no  doubt  Madam 
^  Bernstein,  who  possessed  a  great  sense  of  humour  and  a  re- 
markable knowledge  of  the  world,  formed  her  judgment  respecting 
the  persons  and  events  described ;  and  if  her  opinion  was  not  in  all 
respects  favourable,  what  can  be  said  but  that  men  and  women  are 
imperfect,  and  human  life  not  entirely  pleasant  or  profitable  ]  The 
Court  and  city -bred  lady  recoiled  at  the  mere  thought  of  her 
American  sister's  countrified  existence.  Such  a  life  would  be  nither 
wearisome  to  most  city-bred  ladies.  But  little  Madam  Warrington 
knew  no  better,  and  was  satisfied  with  her  life,  as  indeed  she  wiu< 
with  herself  in  general.  Beciiuse  j'ou  and  I  are  ei)i{'ures  or  dainty 
feeders,  it  does. not  follow  that  Ho<lge  is  miserable  witli  his  homely 
meal  of  bread  and  bacon.  Madam  Warrington  ha<i  a  life  of  duties 
and  employments  w^hich  might  be  humdrum,  but  at  any  rate  were 
])leasant  to  her.  She  was  a  brisk  little  woman  of  business,  and  all 
the  affairs  of  her  large  estate  came  under  her  cognisance.  No 
pie  was  baked  at  Castlewood  but  her  little  finger  wjis  in  it.  Sb.e 
set  •the  maids  to  their  spinning,  she  saw  the  kitchen  wenches  at 
their  work,  she  trott€<l  afield  on  her  l>ony,  and  oversaw  the  over- 
seers and  the  negro  hands  as  they  worked  in  the  tobacco  and  corn- 
fields. If  a  slave  was  ill,  she  would  go  to  his  quarters  in  any 
weather,  and  doctor  him  with  great  resolution.  She  had  a  book 
full  of  receipts  after  the  old  fashion,  and  a  closet  wlicre  she  distilled 
vaters  and  compounded  elixirs,  and  a  medicino-i'he.^t  which  was  the 
terror  of  her  neigh V)0urs.  They  trembled  to  bo  ill,  lest  the  little 
lady  should  be  upon  them  with  her  decoc^tions  and  hor  pills. 

A  hundred  years  back  there  were  sciirce  any  towns  in  Vir- 
ginia; the  establishments  of  the  gentry  were  little  villages  in 
which  they  and  their  vtussals  dwelt.  Rachel  Esmond  ruled  like  a 
little  queen  in  Castlewood ;  the  princes,  her  neighboui*s,  governed 
their  estJites  round  alxiut.  Many  of  the.se  wore  rather  nee<ly 
potentates,  living  plentifully  but  in  the  roughest  fashion,  having 
numerous  domestics  whose  liveries  were  often  ragged  ;  keeping  open 
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houses,  and  turning  away  no  stranger  from  their  gates ;  proud,  idle, 
fond  of  all  sorts  of  field-sports  as  hecame  gentlemen  of  good  lineage. 
The  widow  of  Castlewood  was  as  hospitable  as  her  neighbours,  and 
a  better  economist  than  most  of  them.  More  than  one,  no  doubt, 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  share  her  life  interest  in  the  estate, 
and  supply  the  place  of  papa  to  her  boys.  But  where  was  the  man 
good  enough  for  a  person  of  her  Ladyship^s  exalted  birth  ?  There 
was  a  talk  of  making  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  Viceroy,  or  even  King, 
over  America.  Madam  Warrington's  gossips  laughed,  and  said  Ehe 
was  waiting  for  him.  She  remarked,  with  much  gravity  and  dignity, 
that  persons  of  as  high  birth  as  his  Royal  Highness  had  made  offers 
of  alliance  to  the  Esmond  family. 

She  had,  as  lieutenant  under  her,  an  ofScer's  widow  who  has 
been  before  named,  and  who  had  been  Madam  Esmond's  companion 
at  school,  as  her  late  husband  had  been  the  regimental  friend  of  the 
late  Mr.  Warrington.  When  the  English  girls  at  the  Kensington 
Academy,  where  Rachel  Esmond  had  her  education,  teased  and 
tortured  the  little  American  stranger,  and  laughed  at  the  princified 
airs  which  she  gave  herself  from  a  very  early  age,  Fanny  Parker 
defended  and  befriended  her.  They  both  married  ensigns  in 
Kingsley's.  They  became  tenderly  attached  to  each  other.  It  was 
"  my  Fanny  "  and  "  my  Rachel "  in  the  letters  of  the  young  ladies. 
Then,  my  Fanny's  husband  die<l  in  sad  out-at-elbowed  circumstances, 
leaving  no  provision  for  his  widow  and  her  infant ;  and,  in  one  of 
his  annual  voyages,  Captain  Franks  brought  over  Mrs.  Mountain, 
in  the  Young  Rachel,  to  Virginia, 

There  was  plenty  of  room  in  Castlewood  House,  and  Mrs.  Mountain 
served  to  enliven  the  place.  She  played  cards  with  the  mistress :  she 
ha<l  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  could  help  the  eldest  boy  in  that 
way  :  she  laughed  and  was  pleased  with  the  guests  :  she  saw  to  the 
strangers'  chambers,  aud  prasided  over  the  presses  and  the  linen. 
She  was  a  kind,  brisk,  jolly-looking  widow,  and  more  than  one  un- 
married gentleman  of  the  colony  asked  her  to  change  her  name  for 
his  own.  But  she  chose  to  keep  that  of  Mountain,  though,  and 
perhai)s  because  it  had  brought  her  no  good  fortune.  One  marriage 
was  enough  for  her,  she  said.  Mr.  Mountain  had  amiably  spent 
her  little  fortune  and  his  own.  Her  last  trinkets  went  to  pay  his 
funeral ;  and,  as  long  as  Madam  Warrington  would  keep  her  at 
Castlewood,  she  preferred  a  home  without  a  husband  to  any  which 
as  yet  had  been  offered  to  her  in  Virginia.  The  two  ladies  quarrelled 
plentifully  ;  but  they  loved  each  other  :  they  made  up  their  differ- 
ences :  they  fell  out  again,  to  be  reconciled  presently.  When  either 
of  the  boys  was  ill,  each  lady  vied  with  the  other  in  maternal 
tenderness  and  care.     In  his  last  days  and  illness,  Mrs.  Mountain's 
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cliucrfulneas  and  kindneu  had  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
Colonel,  wliDAe  memory  Madam  Warrington  regnnled  more  than  that 
of  any  living  person.  So  that,  year  after  year,  wlicu  Captun  Franks 
wouUL  ask  Mrs.  Mountain,  in  his  pleasant  way,  whether  she  was 
going  bikck  vitli  him  that  voyage,  she  would  decline,  and  any  that 
she  proposed  to  stay  a  year  more. 

And  when  suitors  came  to  Madam  Warrington,  as  come  they 
would,  she  would  receive  their  complimenta  and  attentions  kindly 
enough,  and  askeil  more  than  one  of  these  lovers  whether  it  was 
Mrs.  Mountain  he  came  after  1  She  would  use  lier  beat  offices  with 
Mountain,  Fauny  was  the  best  creature,  was  of  a  good  English 
family,  and  would  make  any  gentleman  happy.  Did  the  Squire 
declare  it  was  to  her  and  not  her  dependant  that  he  paid  his 
addresses,  she  would  make  him  her  gravest  curtsey,  say  that  she 
really  had  been  utterly  mistakcQ  as  to  hia  views,  and  let  him  know 
that  the  daughter  of  the  Manjuis  of  Esmoad  lived  for  her  people 
and  her  sons,  and  did  not  propose  to  change  her  condition.  Have 
we  not  read  how  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  perfectly  sensible  woman 
of  business,  and  van  pleascil  to  inspire  not  only  terror  and  awe, 
but  love  in  the  biisoiiia  of  her  subjects  1  So  the  little  Virginian 
Princess  had  Iut  favourites,  and  acceptwl  their  flatteries,  and  grew 
tired  of  them,  and  wits  cruul  or  kind  to  them  as  suited  her  waywanl 
imperial  humoui'.  There  wna  no  amount  of  compliment  which  she 
would  not  graciously  receive  and  take  as  her  due.  Her  little  foible 
was  so  well  known  that  the  wags  used  to  pi'uctise  upon  it.  Rattling 
Jack  Pirebrare  of  Henrico  county  had  free  quarters  fur  montiis 
at  Castlewood,  and  was  a  prime  favourite  with  the  lady  then; 
because  he  aildre^^d  verses  to  her  wliicli  he  stole  out  of  the  jKX'ket- 
books,  Tom  Hurnbold  of  Spotsylvania  wugered  tifly  hogsheads 
against  five  that  he  would  make  her  institute  an  order  of  kniglit- 
hoo<l,  and  won  his  wager. 

The  elder  bny  saw  these  freaks  and  oddities  of  iiis  good  mother's 
disposition,  and  chafed  and  n^jeil  at  tliern  privately.  Prom  very 
early  days  he  revolted  when  flatteries  and  WJuiplinu'nts  were  paid 
to  the  little  hidy,  and  strove  to  exiHise  them  wiih  his  juTenile 
satire  ;  so  that  his  mother  would  say  gravely,  "  The  Esmonds  uere 
always  of  a  jeatoua  disposition,  anil  my  poor  boy  takes  after  my 
father  and  motiier  in  this,"  George  hated  Jack  Firebrace  and  Tom 
Hu[ubold,  and  all  their  like  :  whereas  Harry  went  out  sjwrting 
with  them,  and  fowling,  and  fishing,  and  cock-fighting,  and  eigoyed 
all  the  fun  of  the  country. 

One  winter,  after  their  first  tutor  had  been  dismissed.  Madam 
Esmond  took  them  to  Williamsburg,  for  such  edui'ation  as  tlie 
schools  and  college  there  afforded,  and  there  it  was  the  fortune  of 
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the  family  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  famous  Mr.  Whitfield, 
who  had  come  into  Virginia,  where  the  habits  and  preaching  of  the 
established  clergy  were  not  very  edifying.  Unlike  many  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  Virginia  was  a  Church  of  England  colony ; 
the  clergymen  were  paid  by  the  State  and  had  glebes  allotted  to 
them;  and,  there  being  no  Church  of  England  bishop  as  yet  in 
America,  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  import  their  divines  from 
the  mother-country.  Such  as  came  were  not,  naturally,  of  the 
very  best  or  most  eloquent  kind  of  pastors.  Noblemen's  hangers-on, 
insolvent  parsons  who  had  quarrelled  with  justice  or  the  bailiff, 
brought  their  stained  cassocks  into  the  colony  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  a  living  there.  No  wonder  that  Whitfield's  great  voice 
stirred  those  whom  harmless  Mr.  Broadbent,  the  Williamsburg 
chaplain,  never  could  awaken.  At  first  the  boys  were  as  much 
excited  as  their  mother  by  Mr.  Whitfield :  they  sang  hymns,  and 
listened  to  him  with  fervour,  and,  could  he  have  remained  long  enough 
among  them,  Harry  and  George  had  both  worn  black  coats  probably 
instead  of  epaulettes.  The  simple  boys  communicated  their  experi- 
ences to  one  another,  and  were  on  the  daily  and  nightly  look-out  for 
the  sacred  "call,"  in  the  hope  or  the  possession  of  which  such  a 
vast  miiltitude  of  Protestant  England  was  thrilling  at  the  time. 

But  Mr.  Whitfield  could  not  stay  always  with  the  little  con 
gregation  of  Williamsburg.  His  mission  was  to  enlighten  the 
whole  benighted  people  of  the  Church ;  and  from  the  East  to  the 
West  to  trumpet  the  trutli  and  bid  slumbering  sinners  awaken. 
However,  he  comforted  the  widow  with  precious  letters,  and 
promised  to  send  her  a  tutor  for  her  sons  who  should  be  capable 
of  teaching  them  not  only  profane  learning,  but  of  strengthening 
and  confirming  them  in  science  much  more  precious. 

In  due  course,  a  chosen  vessel  arrived  fix)m  England.  Young 
Mr.  Ward  had  a  voice  as  loud  as  Mr.  Whitfield's,  and  could  talk 
almost  as  readily  and  for  as  long  a  time.  Night  and  evening  the 
hall  sounded  with  his  exhortations.  The  domestic  negroes  crept  to 
the  doors  to  listen  to  him.  Other  servants  darkened  the  porch 
windows  with  their  crisp  heads  to  hear  him  discourse.  It  was 
over  the  black  sheep  of  the  Castlewood  flock  that  Mr.  Ward 
somehow  had  the  most  influence.  These  woolly  lamblings  were 
inunensely  affected  by  his  exhortations,  and,  when  he  gave  out 
the  hymn,  there  was  such  a  negro  chorus  about  the  house  as  might 
be  heard  across  the  Potomac — such  a  chorus  as  wovld  never  have 
been  heard  in  the  Colonel's  time — for  that  worthy  gentleman  had 
a  suspicion  of  all  cassocks,  and  said  he  wovld  never  have  any 
controversy  with  a  clergyman  but  upon  backgammon.  Where 
money  was  wanted  for  charitable  purposes  no  man  was  more  ready. 
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ajid  the  good  eaaj  Virgiiiian  clergyniiiii,  who  loved  backgammon 
heartily,  too,  said  that  the  worthy  Colonel's  charity  must  cover 
his  other  ahortcomings. 

Ward  was  a  handsome  youog  man.  His  preaching  pleased  Uorlam 
EsmoDd  from  the  first,  and,  I  daresay,  satisfied  her  as  much  as 
Mr.  Whitfield's.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  the  case  at  the  present 
day  when  they  are  so  finely  educated,  but  women,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  were  credulous,  eager  to  admire  and  believe,  and  apt  to 
imagiue  all  sorts  of  excellances  in  the  object  of  their  admiration. 
For  weeks,  nay,  months,  Madam  Esmond  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  Mr.  Ward's  great  glib  vuice  and  voluble  commonplaces : 
anil,  according  to  her  wont,  she  insisted  that  her  neighbours  should 
coiae  and  listen  to  him,  and  ordered  tbem  to  be  converted.  Her 
young  favourite  Mr.  Washington,  she  was  especially  anxious  to 
influence ;  and  again  and  again  pressed  him  to  come  and  stay  at 
Castlewood  and  benefit  by  the  spiritual  advantages  there  to  be 
obtaineil.  But  that  young  gentleman  found  he  had  particular 
business  which  called  him  home  or  away  from  home,  and  always 
ordered  his  horse  of  evenings  when  the  time  was  coming  for  Mr. 
Ward's  eierciacs.  And — what  bi)y8  are  just  towanls  their  peda- 
gogue)—the  twins  grew  8pee<lily  tired  an<l  even  rebellious  uuder 
their  new  teacher. 

Tliey  foimd  him  a  bail  scholar,  a  dull  fellow,  and  ill-bred  to 
hoot.  Qeorge  knew  much  more  Lutin  and  (ircek  than  his  iiioster, 
and  caught  him  in  perpetual  bliiiiderB  and  false  quantiticji.  Harry, 
who  coulii  take  uuich  greater  liberties  than  were  allowcil  to  his 
elder  brother,  mimickeil  Wanl's  manner  of  eating  anil  talking,  so 
that  Mrs.  Mountain  a.iil  even  Madam  Esmond  were  forced  to 
laugh,  and  little  Fanny  Mountain  would  crow  wilti  di'liglit. 
Madam  Eiiniond  would  have  found  the  tellow  out  for  a  vidi.'ar 
quack  hut  fiir  her  sons'  opposition,  whicli  she,  on  her  jiart, 
opposed  with  her  own  indomitable  will.  "  What  matters  whether 
he  has  more  or  less  of  profane  learning)"  she  asked:  "in  that 
which  ia  most  precious,  Mr.  W.  is  able  to  le  a  teacher  to  all  of 
H8.  What  if  his  manners  iire  a  little  rough)  Heaven  does  iii>t 
choose  its  elect  from  among  the  great  and  wealthy.  I  wish  you 
knew  one  book,  children,  as  well  as  Mr.  Wanl  doe*.  It  is  your 
wicked  pride — the  pride  of  all  the  Esmonds — wliii'li  prevents  yini 
from  listening  to  him.  Go  down  on  yoiu-  knees  in  your  chaml>er 
and  pray  to  be  corrected  of  that  dreadful  fault."  Wanl's  ilis- 
courae  that  evening  was  about  Naaman  the  Syrian,  and  the  pride 
he  had  in  his  native  rivers  of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  which  he  vainly 
imagined  to  be  sufierior  to  the  healing  waters  of  Jordan — the 
moral  being,  that  he.  Ward,  was  the  keeper  and  guardian  of  the 
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undoubted  waters  of  Jordan,  and  that,  the  unhappy  conceited  boys 
must  go  to  perdition  unless  they  came  to  him. 

George  now  began  to  give  way  to  a  wicked  sarcastic  method, 
which,  perhaps,  he  had  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  and  witli 
which,  when  a  quiet  skilful  young  person  chooses  to  employ  it, 
he  can  make  a  whole  family  uncomfortable.  He  took  up  Ward's 
pompous  remarks  and  made  jokes  of  them,  so  that  that  young 
divine  chafed  and  almost  choked  over  his  great  meals.  He  made 
Madam  Esmond  angry,  and  doubly  so  when  he  sent  off  Harry  into 
fits  of  laughter.  Her  authority  was  defied,  her  oflBcer  scorned 
and  insulted,  her  youngest  child  perverted  by  the  obstinate  elder 
brother.  She  made  a  desperate  and  unhappy  attempt  to  maintain 
her  power. 

The  boys  were  fourteen  years  of  age,  Harry  being  taller  and 
much  more  advanced  than  his  brother,  who  was  delicate,  and  as 
yet  almost  childlike  in  stature  and  appearance.  The  bacvline 
method  was  a  quite  common  mode  of  arginiient  in  those  day**. 
Sergeants,  schoolmasters,  slave-overseers,  used  the  cane  freely.  Our 
little  boys  had  been  horsed  many  a  day  by  Mr.  Dempster,  their 
Scotch  tutor,  in  their  grandfather's  time ;  and  Harry,  e8i)ecially, 
had  got  to  be  quite  accustomed  to  the  practice,  and  made  very 
light  of  it.  But,  in  the  interregnum  after  Colonel  Esmond's  death, 
the  cane  had  been  laid  aside,  and  the  young  gentlemen  at  Castle- 
wood  had  been  allowed  to  have  their  own  way.  Her  own  and 
her  lieutenant's  authority  being  now  spurned  by  the  youthfi  I 
rebels,  the  unfortunate  mother  thought  of  restoring  it  by  means 
of  coercion.  Siie  took  counsel  of  Mr.  Ward.  That  athletic  young 
pedagogue  could  easily  find  chapter  an<l  verse  to  warrant  the 
course  which  he  wished  to  pursue, — in  fact,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  wholesomencss  of  the  practice  in  those  days.  He  had 
begun  by  flattering  the  boys,  finding  a  good  berth  and  snug 
quarters  at  Castlewood,  and  hoping  to  remain  there.  But  they 
laughed  at  his  flattery,  they  scorned  his  bad  manners,  they  yawned 
soon  at  his  sermons ;  the  more  their  mother  favoured  him,  the 
more  they  disliked  him  ;  an<l  so  the  tutor  and  the  pupils  cordially 
hate<l  earh  other.  Mrs.  Mountain,  who  was  the  boys'  friend, 
especially  George's  friend,  whom  she  thought  unjustly  treated  by 
his  mother,  warned  the  lads  to  be  prudent,  and  tiiat  some  con- 
spiracy was  hatching  against  them.  "  Ward  is  more  olisequious 
than  ever  to  your  mamma.  It  turns  my  stomach,  it  does,  to 
hear  him  flatter,  and  to  see  him  gobble — the  odious  wretch  !  You 
must  be  on  your  guard,  my  poor  boys — you  must  leani  your 
lessons,  and  not  anger  your  tutor.  A  mischief  will  come,  I  know 
it  wilL     Your  mamma  was  talking  about  you  to  Mr.  Washington 
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the  other  Oav,  when  I  came  into  tbe  room.  I  don't  like  that 
Mtuor  Washington,  f(m  know  I  don't.  Don't  Bay,  '  0  Mounty  ! ' 
Master  Hany.  Yon  always  stand  up  for  your  friends,  you  do. 
The  M^or  is  very  handsome  and  tall,  and  he  may  be  very  good, 
but  lie  is  much  too  old  a  young  man  for  me.  Bless  you,  my  deart, 
the  quantity  of  wild  oats  your  father  sowed  and  my  own  poor 
Mountain  when  they  were  ensigns  in  Kingsley's,  would  fill  sacks 
full !  Show  me  Mr.  Washington's  wild  oats,  I  say — not  a  grain  I 
Well,  I  happened  to  step  in  last  Tuesday,  when  he  was  here 
with  your  mamma ;  and  I  am  sure  they  were  talking  about  you, 
for  he  said,  '  Discipline  is  discipline,  and  must  be  preserved. 
There  can  be  but  one  command  in  a.  house,  ma'am,  and  you  must 
be  tlie  miatreaa  of  yours.' " 

"The  very  wonis  he  used  to  me,"  cries  Harry.  "  He  told  me 
that  he  did  not  like  to  meddle  with  other  folks'  affairs,  but  tliat  our 
mother  was  very  angry,  dangerously  angry,  he  said,  and  he  begged 
me  to  obey  Mr.  Ward,  and  specially  to  press  George  to  do  so." 

"  Let  him  manage  his  own  house,  not  mine,"  says  George  very 
haughtily.  And  the  caution,  far  from  Ix-ncfiting  him,  only  rendered 
tlie  tad  more  supercilious  and  refractory. 

On  the  next  day  the  storm  broke,  and  vengeance  fell  on  the 
little  rebel's  head.  Words  passed  Iwtwccn  George  and  Mr.  Ward 
during  the  morning  study.  The  hoy  was  quite  insuhordin.ate  and 
uitjust :  even  his  faitlifnl  brother  cricil  cint,  and  owned  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  Mr,  Wanl  kept  liis  temper — to  comprras,  bottle  up, 
cork  down,  antl  prevent  your  anger  from  jiresciit  furious  explosion, 
is  called  keeping  your  temper — and  said  lie  should  Bjieak  U[>nn  this 
business  to  Miidam  Esmond.  When  tiic  family  met  at  dinner,  Mr. 
Ward  requestei!  her  L-ulysbip  to  stay,  ami,  temperately  enough, 
liiid  the  subject  of  dispute  I>efbre  her. 

He  asked  Master  Harry  to  confirm  wjiat  he  had  said  ;  and  poor 
Harry  was  obliged  to  ailmit  all  the  Dominic's  statements. 

George,  standing  under  his  grandfather's  [Hirtrait  by  tiic  chimney, 
said  haiightily  that  what  Mr,  Wanl  had  said  was  perfectly  correct, 

"To  be  a  tutor  to  such  a  pupil  is  absiini,"  said  Mr.  Ward, 
making  a  long  speech,  interspersed  with  many  of  his  usual  Scripture 
phrases,  at  each  of  which,  as  they  occurred,  tiiat  wicked  young 
George  smiled,  and  pished  scornfully,  and  at  length  Ward  ended  by 
asking  her  honour's  leave  to  retire. 

"  Not  before  you  have  punished  this  wicked  and  disobedient 
ehild,"  said  Madam  Esmond,  who  had  been  gathering  anger  during 
Wanl's  harangue,  and  especially  at  her  son's  behaviour. 

"  Punish  !  "  says  George. 

"  Yes,  sir,  punish  !     If  means  of  love  and  entreaty  fail,  as  they 
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haye  with  your  proud  heart,  other  means  must  be  found  to  bring 
you  to  obedience.  I  punish  you  now,  rebellious  boy,  to  guard  you 
from  greater  punishment  hereafter.  The  discipline  of  this  family 
must  be  maintained.  There  can  be  but  one  command  in  a  house, 
and  I  must  be  the  mistress  of  mine.  You  will  punish  this  refractory 
boy,  Mr.  Ward,  as  we  have  agreed  that  you  should  do,  and  if  there 
is  the  least  resistance  on  his  part,  my  overseer  and  servants  will 
lend  you  aid.'' 

In  some  such  words  the  widow  no  doubt  must  have  spoken,  but 
with  many  vehement  Scriptural  allusions,  which  it  does  not  l)econ)e 
this  chronicler  to  copy.  To  be  for  ever  applying  to  the  Sacred 
Oracles,  and  accommodating  their  sentences  to  your  purpose — to  be 
for  ever  taking  Heaven  into  your  confidence  about  your  private 
affairs,  and  passionately  calling  for  its  interference  in  your  family 
quarrels  and  difficulties — to  be  so  familiar  with  its  designs  and 
schemes  as  to  be  able  to  threaten  your  neighbour  with  its  thunders, 
and  to  know  precisely  its  intentions  regarding  him  and  others  who 
differ  from  your  infallible  opinion — this  was  the  schooling  which 
our  simple  widow  had  received  from  her  impetuous  young  spiritual 
guide,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  brought  her  much  comfort. 

In  the  midst  of  his  mother's  harangue,  in  spite  of  it,  perhaps, 
Qeorge  Esmond  felt  he  had  been  wrong.  "  There  can  be  but  one 
command  in  the  house,  and  you  must  be  the  mistress — I  know  who 
said  those  words  before  you,"  George  said  slowly,  and  looking  very 
white,  "  and — and  I  know,  mother,  that  I  have  acted  wrongly  to 
Mr.  Ward." 

"  He  owns  it !  He  asks  pardon  ! "  cries  Harry.  "  That's  right, 
George !     That's  enough,  isn't  it  1 " 

"  No,  it  is  not  enough ! "  cried  the  little  woman.  "  The 
disobedient  boy  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  disobedience.  When 
I  was  headstrong,  as  I  sometimes  was  as  a  child  before  my  spirit 
was  changed  and  humbled,  my  mamma  punished  me,  and  I  submitted. 
So  must  George.     I  desire  you  will  do  your  duty,  Mr.  Ward." 

**  Stop,  mother ! — you  don't  quite  know  what  you  are  doing," 
George  said,  exceedingly  agitated. 

'*  I  know  that  he  who  spares  the  rod  spoils  the  child,  ungrateful 
boy ! "  says  Madam  Esmond,  with  more  references  of  the  same 
nature,  which  Greorge  heard,  looking  very  pale  and  desperate. 

Upon  the  mantelpiece,  under  the  Colonel's  portrait,  stood  a 
china  cup,  by  which  the  widow  set  great  store,  as  her  father  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  drink  from  it.  George  suddenly  took 
it,  and  a  strange  smile  passed  over  his  pale  iBuce.  "Stay  one 
minute.  Don't  go  away  yet,"  he  cried  to  his  mother,  who  was 
leaving  the  room.    "  You — you  are  very  fond  of  this  cup,  mother  ] " 
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— and  Harry  looked  at  him,  wondering,  "  If  I  broke  it,  it  could 
never  be  mcmlwl,  could  it  t  All  the  tinkers'  riveta  would  not  make 
it  a  whole  cup  again.  My  dear  old  grandpapa's  cup  !  1  hare  been 
wrong.     Mr.  Ward,  I  ask  pardon.     I  will  try  and  amend." 

Tlie  widow  looked  at  her  son  indignantly,  almost  scornfully. 
"  I  tliouglit,"  she  said,  "  T  thought  an  Esmond  had  been  more  of 
a  man  than  to  be  afraid,  and  " — here  she  gave  a  littie  scream  as 
Harry  uttered  an  esclamation,  and  dashed  forward  with  his  hands 
atretclied  out  towards  his  brother. 

George,  after  looking  at  the  cup,  ndsed  it,  opened  his  band,  and 
let  it  fall  on  the  marble  slab  below  him.  Harry  had  tried  in  vain 
to  catch  it. 

"It  is  too  lat«,  Hal,"  George  said.  "You  will  never  mend 
that  again — never.  Now,  mother,  I  am  ready,  as  it  is  your  wish. 
Will  you  come  and  see  whether  I  am  afraid?  Mr.  Ward,  I  em 
your  servant.  Your  servant!  Your  slave!  And  the  nezt  time 
I  meet  Mr.  Wo-sliington,  mailam,  I  wilt  thank  him  for  the  advice 
which  he  gave  you." 

"  I  say,  do  your  duty,  sir ! "  crieil  Mrs.  Esmond,  stamping  her 
little  foot.  And  George,  making  a  low  bow  to  Mr.  Ward,  begged 
him  to  go  first  out  of  the  room  to  the  study. 

"  Stop !  For  God's  sake,  mother,  stop ! "  cried  poor  Hal. 
But  |>assion  was  boiling  in  the  little  woman's  heart,  and  she  would 
not  hear  the  boy's  petition.  "  You  ouly  aliet  liiiii,  sir ! "  she  cried. 
"  If  I  had  to  do  it  myself,  it  should  be  dune  ! "  And  Harry,  with 
sadness  and  wrath  in  hia  cotinteniiin'c,  leit  the  room  by  the  door 
through  which  Mr.  Wanl  and  his  brother  had  just  issued. 

Tlie  widow  sank  down  on  a  great  chdr  near  it,  and  sat  awhile 
vacantly  looking  at  the  fragments  of  the  bniken  cup.  Tlien  she 
inclined  her  heiwl  towards  the  door — -one  of  lialf-;i-dozen  of  carved 
mahogany  whii:h  tlie  Colonel  had  brought  from  Europe.  For  a 
while  there  was  ailoncc:  then  a  loud  outcry,  which  made  t!ie  poor 
mother  start. 

In  another  minute  Mr.  Ward  came  out,  bleeding  from  a  great 
wound  on  his  hca<l,  and  tieliirid  him  Harry,  with  tlaring  eyes,  and 
brandishing  a  little  couteait  de  c/iaase  of  his  grandfather,  wliicit  hung, 
with  otiiets  of  the  Colonel's  weapons,  on  the  library  wall. 

"  I  don't  care.  I  did  it,"  says  Harry.  "  I  couldn't  see  this 
fellow  strike  my  brother;  and,  as  he  liiW  his  hand,  I  flung  the 
great  ruler  at  him.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  won't  l)car  it ;  and  if 
on*  hfta  a  hand  to  me  or  my  brother,  I'U  have  his  life,"  shouts 
Hurry,  brandishing  the  hanger. 

The  widow  gavu  a  great  gasp  and  a  sigh  as  she  looked  at  the 
young  champion  and  his  lictim.     She  must  have  suffered  terribly 
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during  the  few  minutes  of  the  boys*  absence ;  and  the  stripes  which 
she  imagined  had  been  inflicted  on  the  elder  had  smitten  her  own 
heart.  She  longed  to  take  both  boys  to  it.  She  was  not  angry 
now.  Very  likely  she  was  delighted  with  the  thought  of  the 
younger's  prowess  and  generosity.  "  You  are  a  very  naughty,  dis- 
obedient child,"  she  said,  in  an  exceedingly  peaceable  voice.  "  My 
poor  Mr.  Ward !  What  a  rebel,  to  strike  you !  Papa's  great 
ebony  ruler,  was  it?  Lay  down  that  hanger,  child.  Twas 
General  Webb  gave  it  to  my  papa  after  the  siege  of  Lille.  Let 
me  bathe  your  wound,  my  good  Mr.  Ward,  and  thank  Heaven  it 
was  no  worse.  Mountain !  Gro  fetch  me  some  court-plaster  out 
of  the  middle  drawer  in  the  japan  cabinet.  Here  comes  George. 
Put  on  your  coat  and  waistcoat,  child !  You  were  going  to  take 
your  punishment,  sir,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Ask  iiardon,  Harry, 
of  good  Mr.  Ward  for  your  wicked  rebellious  spirit — I  do,  with  all 
my  heart,  I  am  sure.  And  guard  against  your  passionate  nature, 
child — and  pray  to  be  forgiven.  My  son,  oh,  my  son  ! "  Here, 
with  a  burst  of  tears  which  she  could  no  longer  control,  the  little 
woman  threw  herself  on  the  neck  of  her  eldest  born  ;  whilst  Harry, 
laying  the  hanger  down,  went  up  very  feebly  to  Mr.  AVard,  and 
said,  "  Indeed,  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir.  I  couldn't  help  it ;  on  my 
honour,  I  couldn't ;  nor  bear  to  see  my  brother  struck." 

The  widow  was  scared,  as  after  her  embrace  she  looked  up  at 
George's  pale  face.  In  reply  to  her  eager  caresses,  he  coldly  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead,  and  separated  from  her.  "  You  meant  for  the 
best,  mother,"  he  said,  "and  I  wiis  in  tiie  wrong.  But  the  cup  is 
broken ;  and  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  cannot 
mend  it.  There — put  the  fair  side  outwanls  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  the  wound  will  not  show." 

Again  Madam  Esmond  looked  at  the  lad,  as  he  placed  the 
fragments  of  the  poor  cup  on  the  ledge  where  it  had  always  been 
use<i  to  stiind.  Her  power  over  him  was  gone.  He  had  dominated 
her.  She  was  not  sorry  for  the  defeat ;  for  women  like  not  oidy 
to  conquer,  but  to  l>e  con(iuere<l ;  and  from  that  day  the  young 
gentleman  was  master  at  Castlewood.  His  mother  admired  him 
as  he  went  up  to  Harry,  graciously  and  condescendingly  gave  Hal 
his  hand,  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  brother ! "  as  if  he  were  a  prince, 
and  Harry  a  general  who  had  helped  him  in  a  great  battle. 

Then  George  went  up  to  Mr.  Ward,  who  was  still  piteously 
bathing  his  eye  and  forehead  in  the  water.  "I  ask  pardon  for 
Hal's  violence,  sir,"  George  said,  in  great  state.  "  You  see,  though 
we  are  very  young,  we  are  gentlemen,  and  cannot  brook  an  insult 
from  strangers.  I  should  have  submitted,  as  it  was  mamma's 
desire ;  but  I  am  glad  she  no  loncer  entertains  it." 
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''And  pray,  sir,  who  is  to  compensate  mef"  says  Mr.  Ward; 
''who  is  to  repair  the  insult  done  to  met^ 

"  We  are  very  young,"  says  George,  with  another  of  his  old- 
fiishioned  bows.  "We  shall  he  fifteen  soon.  Any  compensation 
that  is  usual  amongst  gentlemen " 

"This,  sir,  to  a  minister  of  the  Word!"  bawls  out  Ward, 
starting  up,  and  who  knew  perfectly  well  the  lads'  skill  in  fence, 
having  a  score  of  times  been  foiled  by  the  pair  of  them. 

"  You  are  not  a  cleigyman  yet  We  thought  you  might  like 
to  be  considered  as  a  gentleman.     We  did  not  know." 

"  A  gentleman !  I  am  a  Christian,  sir ! "  says  Ward,  glaring 
furiously,  and  clenching  his  great  fists. 

"  Well,  well,  if  you  won't  fight,  why  don't  you  forgive  t "  saya 
Harry.  "If  you  don't  forgive,  why  don't  you  fight t  That's 
what  I  call  the  horns  of  a  dilemma."  And  he  laughed  his  frank, 
joUy  laugh. 

But  this  was  nothing  to  the  laugh  a  few  days  afterwards, 
when,  the  quarrel  having  been  patched  up,  along  with  poor  Mr. 
Ward's  eye,  the  unlucky  tutor  was  holding  forth  according  to  his 
custom.  He  tried  to  preach  the  boys  into  respect  for  him,  to  re- 
awaken the  enthusiasm  which  the  congregation  had  felt  for  him ; 
he  wrestled  with  their  manifest  indifference,  he  implored  Heaven 
to  warm  their  cold  hearts  again,  and  to  lift  up  those  who  were 
falling  back.  All  was  in  vain.  The  widow  wept  no  more  at  his 
harangues,  was  no  longer  excited  by  his  loudest  tropes  and  similes, 
nor  appeared  to  be  much  frightened  by  the  very  hottest  menaces 
with  which  he  peppered  his  discourse.  Nay,  she  pleaded  headache, 
and  would  absent  herself  of  an  evening,  on  which  occasion  the 
remainder  of  the  little  congregation  was  very  cold  indeed.  One 
day  then.  Ward,  still  making  desperate  efforts  to  get  back  his 
despised  authority,  was  preaching  on  the  beauty  of  subonlination, 
the  present  lax  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  necessity  of  obeying  our 
spiritual  and  temporal  rulers.  "  For  why,  my  dear  friends,"  he 
nobly  asked  (he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  immensely  dull  ques- 
tions, and  straightway  answering  them  with  corresponding  plati- 
tudes), "why  are  governors  appointed,  but  that  we  should  be 
governed  ?    Why  are  tutors  engaged,  but  that  children  should  be 

taught  ? "  (here  a  look  at  the  boys).     "  Why  are  rulers "    Here 

he  paused,  looking  with  a  sad,  puzzled  face  at  the  young  gentlemen. 
He  saw  in  their  countenances  the  double  meaning  of  the  unlucky 
word  he  had  uttered,  and  stammered  and  thumped  the  table  with 
his  fist.     "  Why ,  I  say,  are  rulers " 

"  Bulers^"  says  George,  looking  at  Harry. 
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"  Rulers ! ''  says  Hal,  putting  his  hand  to  his  eye,  where  the 
poor  tutor  still  bore  marks  of  the  late  scuffle.  Rulers,  o-ho !  It 
was  too  much.  The  boys  burst  out  in  an  explosion  of  laughter. 
Mrs.  Mountain,  who  was  full  of  fun,  could  not  help  joining  in  the 
chonL9 ;  and  little  Fanny,  who  had  always  behaved  very  demurely 
and  silently  at  these  ceremonies,  crowed  again,  and  clapped  her 
little  hands  at  the  others  laughing,  not  in  the  least  knowing  the 
reason  why. 

This  could  not  be  borne.  Ward  shut  down  the  book  before 
him ;  in  a  few  angry,  but  eloquent  and  manly  words,  said  he  would 
speak  no  more  in  that  place ;  and  left  Castlewood  not  in  the  least 
regretted  by  Madam  Esmond,  who  had  doted  on  him  three  months 
before. 
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BmueiDg,  droU  letter-writer,  and  used  to  write  to  the  two  boya 
on  their  travels.  Now,  Mrs.  Mouatain  waa  of  a  jealous  turn  like- 
wise ;  especially  she  had  a  great  turn  for  matcb-makiDg,  and  fimcied 
that  everybody  had  a  design  to  marry  everybody  else.  There  Bcaice 
came  an  unmarried  roan  to  Castlewood  but  Mountain  imagined  the 
gentleman  had  an  eye  towards  the  mistress  of  the  mansion.  She  was 
positiTe  that  odioiiB  Mr.  Ward  intended  to  make  love  to  the  widow, 
and  pretty  sure  the  latter  liked  him.  She  knew  that  Mr.  Wash- 
ington wanted  to  be  married,  was  certain  that  such  a  shrewd  young 
geDtleman  would  look  out  for  a  rich  wife,  and  as  for  the  differences 
of  ages,  what  matter  that  the  Major  (major  was  his  rank  in  the 
militia)  was  fifteen  yeaia  younger  than  Madam  Esmond  1  They 
were  used  to  i^uch  marriages  in  the  family ;  my  Lady  her  mother 
was  how  many  years  older  than  the  Colonel  when  she  married  him  I 
— when  she  married  him  and  was  ho  Jealous  that  she  never  would 
let  the  poor  Colonel  out  of  licr  sight.  The  poor  Colonel !  after  his 
wife,  he  ha^d  been  henpecked  by  his  little  daugliter.  And  she 
would  take  after  her  mother,  and  marry  again,  be  sure  of  that. 
Madam  waa  a  little  chit  of  a  woman,  not  five  feet  in  her  highest 
head-dress  and  shoes,  and  Mr.  Wasltington  a  great  tall  man  of  six 
feet  two.  Great  tall  men  always  married  little  chits  of  women : 
therefore,  Mr.  W.  miisl  be  looking  after  the  widow.  What  could 
be  more  clenr  than  the  deduction  ? 

She  conimunicated  these  sage  opinions  to  her  hoy,  as  she  called 
George,  who  begged  her,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  hold  her  tongue. 
This  she  said  she  coiUd  do,  btct  she  ctnild  not  keep  her  eyes  always 
shut ;  and  she  narrated  a  huiiilrcd  eirciim stances  wliich  had  occurred 
in  the  young  gentleman's  absence,  and  wliich  tended,  as  she  thouglit, 
to  confirm  her  notions.  Had  Mountain  imparted  these  pretty 
suspicions  to  hia  brother?  George  aaked  sternly.  No.  George 
was  her  boy  ;  Harry  was  iiis  mother's  hoy.  "  She  likes  Aim  best, 
and  I  like  t/ou  best,  George,"  cries  Mountain.  "  Besides,  if  I  were 
to  speak  to  him,  he  would  tell  your  mother  in  a  minute.  Poor 
Harry  can  keep  nothing  quiet,  and  then  there  would  be  a  pretty 
quarrel  between  madam  and  me  !  " 

"  I  beg  you  to  keep  this  quiet,  Mountain,"  said  Mr.  George,  with 
great  dignity,  "  or  you  and  I  shall  quarrel  too.  Neither  to  me  nor 
to  any  one  else  in  the  world  must  you  mention  such  an  absurd 
suspicion." 

Absurd !  Why  absurd  1  Mr.  Washington  was  constantly  with 
the  widow.  His  name  was  for  ever  in  her  mouth.  She  was  never 
tired  of  pointing  out  his  virtues  as  examples  to  lier  sons.  She  con- 
sulted him  on  every  question  respecting  her  estate  and  ite  manage- 
nient-    Sbe  never  bought  a  horse  or  sold  a  barrel  of  tobacco  without 
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his  opinion.  There  was  a  room  at  Castlewood  regularly  called 
Mr.  Washington's  room.  He  actually  leaves  his  clothes  here  and  his 
portmanteau  when  he  goes  away.  "  Ah !  George,  George !  One 
day  will  come  when  he  wonH  go  away,"  groaned  Mountain,  who,  of 
course,  always  returned  to  the  subject  of  which  she  was  forbidden 
to  speak.  Meanwhile  Mr.  George  adopted  towards  his  mother's 
favourite  a  frigid  courtesy,  at  which  the  honest  gentleman  chafed  but 
did  not  care  to  remonstrate,  or  a  stinging  sarcasm,  which  he  would 
break  through  as  he  would  burst  through  so  many  brambles  on 
those  hunting  excursions  in  which  he  and  Harry  Warrington  rode 
so  constantly  together ;  whilst  George,  retreating  to  his  tents,  read 
mathematics,  and  French,  and  Latin,  and  sulked  in  his  book-room 
more  and  more  lonely. 

Harry  was  away  from  home  with  some  other  sporting  friends 
(it  is  to  be  feared  the  young  gentleman's  acquaintances  were 
not  all  as  eligible  as  Mr.  Washington),  when  the  latter  came 
to  pay  a  visit  at  Castlewood.  He  was  so  peculiarly  tender  and 
kind  to  the  mistress  there,  and  received  by  her  with  such  special 
cordiality,  that  George  Warrington's  jealousy  had  well-nigh  broken 
out  in  open  rupture.  But  the  visit  was  one  of  adieu,  as  it  appeared. 
Migor  Washington  was  going  on  a  long  and  dangerous  journey, 
quite  to  the  western  Virginia  frontier  and  beyond  it.  The  French 
had  been  for  some  time  past  making  inroads  into  our  territory. 
The  Government  at  home,  as  well  as  those  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, were  alarmed  at  this  aggressive  spirit  of  the  lords  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana.  Some  of  our  settlers  had  already  been 
driven  from  their  holdings  by  Frenchmen  in  arms,  and  the  Governors 
of  the  British  provinces  were  desirous  to  stop  their  incursions,  or  at. 
any  rate  to  protest  against  their  invasion. 

We  chose  to  hold  our  American  colonies  by  a  law  that  was 
at  least  convenient  for  its  framers.  The  maxim  was,  that  whoever 
possessed  the  coast  iiad  a  right  to  all  the  territory  inland  as  far  as 
the  Pacific ;  so  that  the  British  charters  only  laid  down  the  limits 
of  the  colonies  from  north  to  south,  leaving  them  quite  free  from 
east  to  west.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  their  colonies  to  the 
north  and  south,  and  aimed  at  connecting  them  by  the  Mississippi 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  intermediate  lakes  and  waters 
lying  to  the  westward  of  the  British  possessions.  In  the  year 
1748,  though  peace  was  signed  between  the  two  European  kingdoms, 
the  colonial  question  remained  unsettled,  to  be  opened  again  when 
either  party  should  be  strong  enough  to  urge  it.  In  the  year  1753, 
it  came  to  an  issue,  on  the  Ohio  river,  where  the  British  and  French 
settlers  met.  To  be  sure,  there  existed  other  people  besides  French 
and  Britislu  who  thought  they  had  a  title  to  the  territory  about 
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which  the  children  of  their  White  Fathers  were  battling,  namely, 
the  native  Indians  and  proprietors  of  the  soil.  But  the  logicians 
of  St.  James's  and  Versailles  wisely  chose  to  consider  the  matter 
in  dispute  as  a  European  and  not  a  Red-man's  question,  eliminating 
him  from  the  argument,  but  employing  his  tomahawk  as  it  might 
serve  the  turn  of  either  litigant. 

A  company,  called  the  Ohio  Company,  having  grants  from  the 
Virginia  Government  of  lands  along  that  river,  found  themselves 
invaded  in  their  settlements  by  French  military  detachments,  who 
roughly  ejected  the  Britons  from  their  holdings.  These  latter 
applied  for  protection  to  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Virginia,  who  determined  upon  sending  an  ambassador  to  the  French 
commanding  officer  on  the  Ohio,  demanding  that  the  French  should 
desist  from  their  inroads  upon  the  territories  of  his  Majesty  King 
George. 

Young  Mr.  Washington  jumped  eagerly  at  the  chance  of  dis- 
tinction which  this  service  aflforded  him,  and  volunteered  to  leave 
liis  home  and  his  rural  and  professional  pursuits  in  Virginia,  to 
carry  the  Governor's  message  to  the  French  officer.  Taking  a  guide, 
an  interpreter,  and  a  few  attendants,  and  following  the  Indian 
tracks,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  175.3,  the  intrepid  young  envoy  made 
his  way  from  Williamsburg  almost  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
found  the  Frenc^h  commander  at  Fort  le  Bceuf.  That  officer's  reply 
was  brief:  his  ordera  were  to  hold  the  place  and  drive  all  the 
English  from  it.  The  Fren(;h  avowed  their  intention  of  taking 
possession  of  the  Ohio.  And  with  this  roui,'h  answer  the  messenger 
from  Virginia  had  to  return  through  danger  and  difficulty,  across 
lonely  forest  and  frozen  river,  shaping  his  course  by  the  compass, 
and  camping  at  night  in  the  snow  by  the  forest  fires. 

Harry  Warrington  cursed  his  ill  fortun<'  that  he  had  been 
absent  from  home  on  a  cock-fight,  when  he  might  have  had  (^hanc^e 
of  sport  so  much  nobler  ;  and  on  his  return  from  his  expedition, 
which  he  IukI  conducted  with  an  heroic  energy  and  simplicity. 
Major  Washington  wa,s  a  great<^r  favourite  than  ever  with  the 
lady  of  Castle  wood.  She  pointed  him  out  as  a  model  to  both  her 
sons.  "  Ah,  Harry  ! "  she  would  say,  "  think  of  you,  with  your 
cock-fighting  and  your  racing-matches,  and  the  Major  away  there  in 
the  wilderness,  watching  the  French,  and  battling  with  the  frozen 
rivers  !  Ah,  Greorge  !  learning  may  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  I  wish 
my  eldest  son  were  doing  something  in  the  service  of  his  country  !  " 

"  I  desire  no  better  than  to  go  home  and  seek  for  employment, 
ma'am,"  says  George.  "  You  surely  will  not  have  me  serve  under 
Mr.  Washington,  in  his  new  regiment,  or  ask  a  conmiission  from 
Mr.  Dinwiddie  ? " 
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"An  Esmond  can  only  serve  with  the  King's  commission,"  says 
Madam,  "  and  as  for  asking  a  favour  from  Mr.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dinwiddle,  I  would  rather  beg  my  bread." 

Mr.  Washington  was  at  this  time  raising  such  a  regiment  as 
with  the  scanty  pay  and  patronage  of  the  Virginian  Government  he 
could  get  together,  and  proposed  with  the  help  of  these  men-of-war 
to  put  a  more  peremptory  veto  upon  the  French  invaders  than  the 
solitary  ambassador  had  been  enabled  to  lay.  A  small  force  under 
another  officer.  Colonel  Trent,  had  been  already  tiespatched  to  the 
west,  with  order3  to  fortify  themselves  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
any  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  Fn?nch  troops,  greatly  outnumber- 
ing ours,  came  up  with  the  English  outposts,  who  were  fortifying 
tl)emselves  at  a  place  on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania  where  the 
great  city  of  Pittsburg  now  stands.  A  Virginian  officer  with  but 
forty  men  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  twenty  times  that  number 
of  Canadians,  who  appeared  before  his  incomplete  works.  He  was 
suflfered  to  draw  back  without  molestation ;  and  tlie  French,  taking 
possession  of  hie  fort,  strengthened  it,  and  christened  it  by  the 
name  of  the  Canadian  governor,  Du  Quesne.  Up  to  this  time  no 
actual  blow  of  war  ha<i  been  struck.  The  troops  representing  the 
hostile  nations  were  in  presence  :  the  giuis  were  loaded,  but  no  one 
as  yet  had  cried  "  Fire  ! "  It  was  strange  that  in  a  savage  forest 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  young  Virginian  officer  should  fire  a  shot,  and 
waken  up  a  war  which  was  to  last  for  sixty  years,  which  was  to 
cover  his  own  country  and  pass  into  Europe,  to  cost  France  her 
American  colonies,  to  sever  ours  from  us,  and  create  the  great 
Western  Republic  ;  to  rage  over  the  Old  World  w^hen  extinguished 
in  the  New  ;  and,  of  all  the  myriads  engaged  in  the  vast  contest, 
to  leave  the  prize  of  the  greatest  fame  with  him  who  struck  the 
first  blow  ! 

He  little  knew  of  the  fate  in  store  for  him.  A  simple  gentle- 
man, anxious  to  serve  his  King  and  do  his  duty,  he  volunteered  for 
the  first  service,  and  executed  it  with  admirable  fidelity.  In  the 
ensuing  year  he  took  the  command  of  the  small  body  of  provincial 
troops  with  which  he  marched  to  repel  the  Frenchmen.  He  came 
up  with  their  advanced  guard  and  fired  upon  them,  killing  their 
leader.  After  this  he  had  himself  to  fall  back  with  his  troops,  and 
was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  the  superior  French  force.  On  the 
4th  of  July  1754  the  Colonel  marched  out  with  his  troops  from 
the  little  fort  where  he  had  hiistily  entrenched  himself  (and  which 
they  called  Fort  Necessity),  gave  up  the  place  to  the  conqueror, 
and  took  his  way  home. 

His  command  was  over :  his  regiment  disbanded  after  the  fruit- 
less inglorious  march  and  defeat.     Saddened  and  humbled  in  spirit, 
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the  young  officer  presented  himself  after  a  while  to  his  old  friends 
at  Castlewood.  He  was  very  young;  before  he  set  forth  on  his 
first  campaign  he  may  have  indulged  in  exaggerated  hopes  of  success, 
and  uttered  them.  "I  was  angry  when  I  parted  from  you,"  he 
said  to  Geoige  Warrington,  holding  out  his  hand,  which  the  other 
eagerly  took.  '*  You  seemed  to  scorn  me  and  my  regiment,  Greoxge. 
I  thought  you  laughed  at  us,  and  your  ridicule  made  me  angry.  I 
boasted  too  much  of  what  we  would  do." 

"  Nay,  you  have  done  your  best,  Greorge,"  says  the  other,  who 
quite  forgot  his  previous  jealousy  in  his  old  comrade's  misfortune. 
"  Everybody  knows  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  starving  men  with 
scarce  a  round  of  ammunition  left,  could  not  face  five  times  their 
number  perfectly  armed,  and  everybody  who  knows  Mr.  Washing- 
ton knows  that  he  would  do  his  duty.  Harry  and  I  saw  the 
French  in  Canada  last  year.  They  obey  but  one  will :  in  our  pro- 
vinces each  Governor  has  his  own.  They  were  Royal  troops  the 
French  sent  against  you " 

"  Oh,  but  that  some  of  ours  were  here  ! "  cries  Madam  Esmond, 
tossing  her  head  up.  "  I  promise  you  a  few  good  English  regiments 
would  make  the  white-coats  run." 

"  You  think  nothing  of  the  provincials  :  and  I  must  say  nothing 
now  we  have  been  so  unlucky,"  said  the  Colonel  gloomily.  "You 
made  much  of  me  when  I  was  here  before.  Don't  you  remember 
what  victories  you  prophesied  for  me — how  much  I  boasted  myself 
very  likely  over  your  good  wine  1  All  those  fine  dreams  are  over 
now.  Tis  kind  of  your  Ladyship  to  receive  a  poor  beaten  fellow  as 
you  do : "  and  the  young  soldier  hung  down  his  head. 

George  Warrington,  with  his  extreme  acute  sensibility,  was 
touched  at  the  other's  emotion  and  simple  testimony  of  sorrow 
under  defeat.  He  was  about  to  say  something  friendly  to  Mr. 
Washington,  had  not  his  mother,  to  whom  the  Colonel  had  been 
speaking,  replied  herself:  "Kind  of  us  to  receive  you.  Colonel 
Washington  ! "  said  the  widow.  "  I  never  heard  that  when  men 
were  unhappy,  our  sex  were  less  their  friends." 

And  she  made  the  Colonel  a  very  fine  curtsey,  which  straight- 
way caused  her  son  to  be  more  jealous  of  him  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PREPARATIOSS  FOR   WAR 

SURELY  no  man  can  have  better  claims  to  sympathy  than 
bravery,  youth,  good  looks,  and  misfortune.  Madam  Esmond 
might  have  had  twenty  sous,  and  yet  had  a  right  to  admire 
her  young  soldier.  Mr.  Washington's  room  was  more  than  ever 
Mr.  Washington's  room  now.  She  raved  about  him  and  praised 
him  in  all  companies.  She  more  than  ever  pointed  out  his  excel- 
lences to  her  sons,  contrasting  his  sterling  qualities  with  Harry's 
love  of  pleasure  (the  wild  boy  !)  and  George's  listless  musings  over 
his  books.  George  was  not  disposed  to  like  Mr.  Washington  any 
better  for  his  mother's  extravagant  praises.  He  coaxed  the  jealous 
demon  within  him  until  he  must  have  become  a  perfect  pest  to 
himself  and  all  the  friends  round  about  him.  He  uttered  jokes 
80  deep  that  his  simple  mother  did  not  know  their  meaning,  but 
sat  bewildered  at  his  sarcasms,  and  powerless  what  to  think  of  his 
moody,  saturnine  humour. 

Meanwhile,  public  events  were  occurring  which  were  to  influence 
the  fortunes  of  all  our  homely  family.  The  quarrel  between  the 
French  and  English  North  Americans,  from  being  a  provincial,  had 
grown  to  be  a  national  quarrel.  Reinforcements  from  France  hdil 
already  arrived  in  Canada ;  and  English  troops  were  expected  in 
Virginia.  "  Alas  !  my  dear  friend  ! "  wrote  Madame  la  Pr^sidente 
de  Mouchy,  from  Quebec,  to  her  young  friend  George  Warrington. 
"  How  contrary  is  the  destiny  to  us !  I  see  you  quitting  the 
embrace  of  an  adored  mother  to  precipitate  yourself  in  the  arms 
of  Bellona.  I  see  you  pass  wounded  after  combats.  I  hesitate 
almost  to  wish  victory  to  our  lilies  when  I  behold  you  ranged  under 
the  banners  of  the  Leopard.  There  are  enmities  which  the  heart 
does  not  recognise — ours  assuredly  are  at  peace  among  these  tumults. 
All  here  love  and  salute  you  as  well  as  Monsieur  the  Bear-hunter, 
your  brother  (that  cold  Hippolyte  who  preferred  the  chase  to  the 
Bofb  conversation  of  our  ladies !).  Your  friend,  your  enemy,  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Jaboti^re,  bums  to  meet  on  the  field  of  Mars  his 
generous  rival.  M.  du  Quesne  spoke  of  you  last  night  at  supper. 
M.  du  Quesne,  my  husband,  send  affectuous  remembrances  to  their 
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young  friend,  with  which  are  ever  joined  those  of  your  sincere 
Prdsidente  do  Mouchy." 

"The  banner  of  the  Leopanl,"  of  which  George's  fair  corre- 
spondent wrote,  was  indeed  flung  out  to  the  winds,  and  a  number 
of  the  King's  soldiers  were  rallied  round  it.  It  was  resolved  to 
wrest  from  the  French  all  the  conquests  they  had  made  upon  British 
dominion.  A  couple  of  regiments  were  raised  and  paid  by  the 
King  in  America,  and  a  fleet  with  a  couple  more  was  despatched 
from  home  under  an  experienced  commander.  In  February  1755 
Commotlore  Keppel,  in  the  famous  ship  Centurion^  in  which 
Anson  had  made  his  voyage  round  the  world,  anchored  in  Hampton 
Roads  with  two  ships  of  war  under  his  command,  and  having  on 
board  Greneral  Bradd(x;k,  his  staff,  and  a  part  of  his  troops.  Mr. 
Braddock  was  appointed  by  the  Duke.  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  called  The  Duke  jwir  excellence  in 
England — as  another  famous  warrior  has  since  been  called.  Not 
so  great  a  Duke  certainly  was  that  first-named  prince  as  his  party 
esteemed  him,  and  surely  not  so  l)a<l  a  one  as  his  enemies  have 
painted  him.  A  fleet  of  transports  speedily  followed  Prince 
William's  General,  bringin<j  stores,  and  men,  and  money  in  plenty. 

The  great  man  lan<lecl  his  troops  at  Alexandria  on  the  Potomac 
river,  and  repaired  to  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  where  he  ordered  the 
Governors  of  the  different  colonies  to  meet  him  in  council,  urginjo; 
them  each  to  call  upon  their  resi)ective  provinces  to  help  the 
common  cause  in  this  strait. 

The  arrival  of  the  General  and  his  little  army  caused  a  mighty 
excitement  all  through  the  provinces,  and  nowhere  greater  than  at 
Castlewood.  Harry  wius  off  forthwith  to  see  the  triwps  under 
canvas  at  Alexandria.  The  sight  of  their  lines  delighted  him,  and 
the  inspiring  music  of  tiieir  fifes  and  drums.  He  speedily  made 
acquaintance  with  the  officers  of  botli  regiments  :  he  longed  to  join 
in  the  expedition  upon  which  they  were  bound,  and  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  their  mess. 

Madam  Esmond  was  plea.sed  that  her  sons  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  the  society  of  gentlemen  of  good  fashion 
from  England.  She  had  no  doubt  their  company  was  improving, 
that  the  English  gentlemen  were  very  diflerent  from  the  horse- 
racing,  cock-fighting  Virginian  scjuires  with  whom  Master  Harry 
would  associate,  and  the  lawyers,  and  pettifoggers,  and  toatl-eaters 
at  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  table.  Madam  Esmond  had  a  very 
keen  eye  for  detecting  flatterers  iu  other  folks'  houses.  Against  the 
little  knot  of  official  people  at  Williamsburg,  she  was  especially 
satirical,  and  had  no  patience  with  their  etiquettes  and  squabbles 
for  precedence. 
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Ab  for  the  company  of  the  King's  officers,  Mr.  Harry  and  his 
elder  brother  both  smiled  at  their  mamma  s  compliments  to  the 
elegance  and  propriety  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  camp.  If  the  good 
lady  had  but  known  all,  if  she  could  but  have  heard  their  jokes  and 
the  songs  which  they  sang  over  their  wine  and  punch,  if  she  could 
have  seen  the  condition  of  many  of  them  as  they  were  carried  away 
to  their  lodgings,  she  woidd  scarce  have  Ixjen  so  ready  to  recommend 
their  company  to  her  sons.  Men  and  officers  swaggered  the 
country  round,  and  frightened  the  peaceful  farm  and  vilkge  folk 
with  their  riot :  the  General  raved  and  stormed  against  his  troofts 
for  their  disorder;  against  the  provincials  for  their  traitorous 
niggardliness ;  the  soldiers  took  possession  almost  as  of  a  conquered 
country,  they  scorned  the  provincials,  they  insulted  the  wives  even 
of  their  Indian  allies,  who  had  come  to  join  the  English  warriors 
upon  their  arrival  in  America,  and  to  march  with  them  against  the 
French.  The  General  was  compelled  to  forbid  the  Indian  women 
his  camp.  Amazed  and  outraged  their  husbands  retired,  and  but 
a  few  months  afterwards  their  services  were  lost  to  him,  when  their 
aid  would  have  been  mt«t  precious. 

Some  stories  against  the  gentlemen  of  the  camp.  Madam  Esmond 
might  have  heard,  but  she  would  have  none  of  them.  Soldiers 
would  be  soldiers,  that  everybody  knew.  Those  officers  who  came 
over  to  Castlewood  on  her  sons'  invitation  were  most  polite  gentle- 
men, and  such  indeed  was  the  case.  The  widow  received  them 
most  graciously,  and  gave  them  the  best  sport  the  country  afforded. 
Presently,  the  General  himself  sent  polite  messages  to  the  mistress 
of  Castlewood.  His  father  had  served  with  hers  under  the  glorious 
Marlborough,  and  Colonel  Esmond's  name  was  still  known  and 
respected  in  England.  With  her  Ladyship's  i)ermis8ion,  Greneral 
Braddock  would  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  her  at  Castle- 
wood, and  paying  his  respects  to  the  daughter  of  so  meritorious 
an  officer 

If  she  had  known  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bnuldo(^k's  politeness,  perhaps 
his  compliments  would  not  have  charmed  Madam  Esmond  so  much. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  held  levies  at  Alexandria,  and  among  the 
gentry  of  the  country  who  paid  him  their  resi)ects,  were  our  twins 
of  Castlewood,  who  mounted  their  best  nags,  took  with  them  their 
last  London  suits,  and,  with  their  two  negro-boys  in  smart  liveries 
behind  them,  rode  in  state  to  wait  upon  the  great  man.  He  was 
sulky  and  angry  with  the  provincial  gentry,  and  scarce  took  any 
notice  of  the  young  gentlemen,  only  asking  casually,  of  his  aide-de- 
camp at  dinner,  who  the  young  Squire  G^wkeys  were  in  blue  and 
gold  and  red  waistcoats  ? 

Mr.  Dinwiddle,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Agent 
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from  PeniiBylvania,  and  a  few  more  gentlemen  happened  to  be 
dining  with  his  Excellency.  "  Oh ! "  says  Mr.  Dinwiddle,  "  those 
are  the  sons  of  the  Princess  Pocahontajs ; "  on  which,  with  a  tre- 
mendous oath,  the  General  aaked,  "  Who  the  deuce  was  she  ?  " 

Dinwiddie,  who  did  not  love  her,  having  indeed  undergone  a 
hundred  pertnesses  from  the  imperious  little  lady,  now  gave  a*  d\s- 
respectful  and  ridiculous  account  of  Madam  Esmond,  made  merry 
with  her  pom]:>o8ity  and  immense  pretensions,  and  entertained 
Creneral  Braddock  with  anecdotes  regarding  her,  until  his  Excel- 
lency fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke,  Dinwiddie  was  gone,  but  the  Philadelphia 
gentleman  was  still  at  table,  deep  in  conversation  with  the  officers 
there  present.  The  General  took  up  the  talk  where  it  had  been 
left  when  he  fell  asleep,  and  spoke  of  Madam  Esmond  in  curt,  dis- 
respectful terms,  such  as  soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  in  those 
days,  and  asking,  again,  what  was  the  name  of  the  old  fool  about 
whom  Dinwiddie  had  been  talking?  He  then  broke  into  expres- 
sions of  contempt  and  wrath  against  the  gentry,  and  the  country 
in  general. 

Mr.  Franklin  of  Philadelphia  repeated  the  widow's  name,  took 
quite  a  different  view  of  her  character  from  that  Mr.  Dinwiddie 
had  given,  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal  about  her,  her  father,  and 
her  estate ;  iis,  indeed,  he  did  about  every  man  or  subject  which 
came  under  discussion ;  explained  to  the  General  that  Madam 
Esmond  had  Ikjovcs,  and  horses,  and  stores  in  plenty,  which  might 
be  very  useful  at  the  present  juncture,  and  recommended  him  to 
conciliate  her  by  all  means.  The  General  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  that  Mr.  Franklin  was  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person, 
and  graciously  ordered  an  aide-de-camp  to  invite  the  two  young 
men  to  the  next  day's  diimer.  When  they  ap|>eare(i  he  was  very 
pleasant  and  good-natured ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  General's  family 
made  much  of  them.  They  iK'haved,  as  became  persons  of  their 
name,  with  modesty  and  good-breediHg ;  they  returned  home 
delighted  with  their  entertainment,  nor  was  their  mother  less 
pleased  at  the  civilities  which  his  Excellency  had  shown  to  her 
boys.  In  reply  to  Braddock's  message,  Madam  Jlsmond  penned  a 
billet  in  her  best  style,  acknowledging  his  jwliteness,  and  begging 
his  Excellency  to  fix  the  time  when  she  might  have  the  honour 
to  receive  him  at  Castlewood. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  arrival  of  the  army  and  the  approach- 
ing campaign  formed  the  subject  of  continued  conversation  in  the 
Castlewood  family.  To  make  the  campaign  was  the  dearest  wish 
of  Harry's  life.  He  dreamed  only  of  war  and  battle ;  he  was  for 
ever  with  the  officers  at  Williamsburis :  he  scoured  and  cleaned  and 
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polished  all  the  guns  and  swords  in  the  house;  he  renewed  the 
amusements  of  his  childhood,  and  ha^l  the  negroes  under  arms. 
His  mother,  who  had  a  gallant  spirit,  knew  that  the  time  was 
come  when  one  of  her  boys  must  leave  her  and  serve  the  King. 
She  scarce  dared  to  think  on  whom  the  lot  should  fall.  She 
admired  and  respected  the  elder,  but  she  felt  that  she  loved  the 
younger  boy  with  all  the  passion  of  her  heart. 

Eager  as  Harry  was  to  be  a  soldier,  and  with  all  his  thoughts 
bent  on  that  glorious  scheme,  he  too  scarcely  dared  to  touch  on 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart.  Once  or  twice  when  he  ventured 
on  it  with  George,  the  latter's  countenance  wore  an  ominous  look. 
Harry  had  a  feudal  attachment  for  his  elder  brother,  worshipped 
him  with  an  extravagant  regard,  and  in  all  things  gave  way  to 
him  as  the  chief  So  Harry  saw,  to  his  infinite  terror,  how  George, 
too,  in  his  grr.ve  way,  was  occupieti  with  military  matters.  George 
had  the  wars  of  Eugene  and  Marllx>rough  down  from  his  book- 
shelves, all  the  military  books  of  his  grandfather,  and  the  most 
warlike  of  Plutarch's  lives.  He  and  Dempster  were  practising 
with  the  foils  again.  The  old  Scotchman  was  an  adept  in  the 
military  art,  though  somewhat  shy  of  saying  where  he  learned  it. 

Madam  Esmond  made  her  two  boys  the  bearers  of  the  letter 
in  reply  to  his  Excellency's  message,,  accompanying  her  note  with 
such  large  and  handsome  presents  for  the  Gc^neral's  staff  and  the 
officers  of  the  two  Royal  Regiments,  jis  caused  the  General  more 
than  once  to  thank  Mr.  Franklin  for  having  been  the  means  of 
bringing  this  welcome  ally  into  the  camp.  "Would  not  one  of 
the  young  gentlemen  like  to  see  the  campaign  ? "  the  General  aske<l. 
**A  friend  of  theirs,  who  often  spoke  of  them — Mr.  Washington,' 
who  had  been  unlucky  in  the  affair  of  Ijist  year — had  already 
promised  to  join  him  as  aide-de-camp,  and  his  Excellency  wouhl 
gladly  tiike  another  young  Virginian  gentleman  into  his  family." 
Harry's  eyes  brightened  and  his  face  flushed  at  this  offer.  "  He 
would  like  with  all  his  heart  to  go ! "  he  cried  out.  George  said, 
looking  hard  at  his  younger  brother,  that  one  of  them  would  be 
proud  to  attend  his  Excellency,  whilst  it  would  be  the  other's  duty 
to  take  care  of  their  mother  at  home.  Harry  allowed  his  senior  to 
ppe;ik.  His  will  was  even  still  obedient  to  George's.  However 
much  he  desired  to  go,  he  would  not  pronounce  until  George  had 
declared  himself  He  longed  so  for  the  campaign,  that  the  actual 
wish  made  him  timid.  He  dared  not  speak  on  the  matter  as  he 
went  home  with  George.  They  rode  for  miles  in  silence,  or  strove 
to  talk  upon  indifferent  subjects  ;  each  knowing  what  was  passing  in 
the  other's  mind,  and  afraid  to  bring  the  awful  question  to  an  issue. 
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On  their  arrival  at  home  the  boys  told  their  mother  of  Oe&erd 
Braddock'B  offer.  "I  knew  it  must  happen,"  she  aaid ;  "at  nich 
a  crisis  in  the  country  our  family  most  come  forward.  Have  you 
— have  you  settled  yet  which  of  you  is  to  leave  met"  and  she 
looked  anxiously  from  one  to  another,  dreading  to  hear  either 
name. 

"  The  youngest  ought  to  go,  mother ;  of  course  I  ou^t  to  go ! " 
cries  Harry,  turning  very  red. 

"  Of  course  he  ought,"  said  Mrs.  Mountain,  who  was  present  at 
their  talk. 

"There!  Mountain  says  so!  I  told  you  so!"  again  cries 
Harry,  with  a  sidelong  look  at  (George. 

"  The  head  of  the  fiunily  ought  to  go,  mother,"  says  George 
sadly. 

"  No !  no !  you  are  ill,  and  have  never  recovered  your  fever. 
Ought  he  to  go,  Mountain  ?  " 

"  You  would  make  the  best  soldier,  I  know  that,  dearest  HaL 
You  and  Greorge  Washington  are  great  friends,  and  could  travel 
well  together,  and  he  does  not  care  for  me,  nor  I  for  him,  however 
much  he  is  admired  in  the  family.  But,  you  see,  'tis  the  law  of 
honour,  my  Harry."  (He  here  spoke  to  his  brother  with  a  voice 
of  extraordinary  kindness  and  tenderness.)  "  The  grief  I  have  ha<i 
in  this  matter  has  been  that  I  must  refuse  thee.  I  must  go.  Had 
Fate  given  you  the  benefit  of  that  extra  half-hour  of  life  which  I 
have  had  before  you,  it  would  have  been  your  lot,  and  you  would 
have  claimed  your  right  to  go  first,  you  know  you  would." 

"  Yes,  George,"  said  poor  Harry,  "  I  own  I  should." 

"  You  will  stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of  Castlewood  and  our 

•mother.     If  anything  happens  to  me,  you  are  here  to  fill  my  place. 

I  would  like  to  give  way,  my  dear,  as  you,  I  know,  would  lay  down 

your  life  to  serve  me.     But  each  of  us  must  do  his  duty.     What 

would  our  grandfather  say  if  he  were  here  ] " 

The  mother  looked  proudly  at  her  two  sons.  "  My  papa  wouM 
say  that  his  boys  were  gentlemen,"  faltered  Madam  Esmond,  and 
left  the  young  men,  not  choosing,  perhaps,  to  show  the  emotion 
which  was  filling  her  heart  It  was  speedily  known  amongst  the 
servants  that  Mr.  George  was  going  on  the  camimign.  Dinah, 
George's  foster-mother,  was  loud  in  her  lamentations  at  losing  him  ; 
Phillis,  Harry's  old  nurse,  was  as  noisy  because  Master  George,  as 
usual,  was  preferred  over  Master  Harry.  Sady,  George's  servant, 
made  preparations  to  follow  his  master,  bragging  incessantly  of  the 
deeds  which  he  would  do;  while  Gumbo,  Harry's  boy,  pretende<l 
to  whimper  at  being  leilt  behind,  though,  at  home,  Gumbo  was  any- 
thing but  a  fire-eater. 
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But,  of  all  Id  the  house,  Mrs.  Mountain  was  the  most  angry  at 
George's  determination  to  go  on  the  campaign.  She  had  no  patience 
with  him.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing  by  leaving  home. 
She  begged,  implored,  insisted  that  he  should  alter  his  determina- 
tion; and  voted  that  nothing  but  mischief  would  come  from  his 
departure. 

(Jeorge  was  surprised  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  good  lady's 
opposition.  "  I  know,  Mountain,"  said  he,  "  that  Harry  would  be 
the  better  soldier ;  but,  after  all,  to  go  is  my  duty." 

"  To  stay  is  your  duty ! "  says  Mountain,  with  a  stamp  of 
her  foot. 

"Why  did  not  my  mother  own  it  when  we  talked  of  the 
matter  just  now  ? " 

**  Your  mother ! "  says  Mrs.  Mountain,  with  a  most  gloomy, 
sanlonic  laugh  ;  "  your  mother,  my  poor  child  !  " 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  mournful  countenance,  Mountain  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  that  your  mother  wishes  you  away,  George  !  "  Mrs. 
Mountain  continued,  wagging  her  head.  "  It  may  be,  my  poor 
deluded  boy,  that  you  will  find  a  stepfather  when  you  come 
back." 

"What  in  heaven  do  you  mean?"  cried  George,  the  blood 
rushing  into  his  face. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  have  no  eyes,  and  cannot  see  what  is  going 
on  ?  I  teU  you,  child,  that  Colonel  Washington  wants  a  rich  wife. 
When  you  are  gone,  he  will  ask  your  mother  to  marry  him,  and 
you  will  find  him  mjister  here  when  you  come  back.  That  is  why 
you  ought  not  to  go  away,  you  poor,  unhappy,  simple  boy  !  Don't 
you  see  how  fond  she  is  of  him  ]  how  much  she  makes  of  him  ?  how 
she  is  always  holding  him  up  to  you,  to  Harry,  to  everybody  who 
comes  here  1 " 

"  But  he  is  going  on  the  campaign,  too,"  cried  George. 

"  He  is  going  on  the  marrying  campaign,  child  ! "  insisted  the 
widow. 

"  Nay ;  General  Braddock  himself  told  me  that  Mr.  Washing- 
ton had  accepted  the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp." 

"  An  artifice !  an  artifice  to  blind  you,  my  poor  child ! "  cries 
Mountain.  "  He  will  be  wounded  and  come  back — you  will  see  if 
•he  does  not.  I  have  proofs  of  what  I  say  to  you — proofs  under 
his  own  hand — look  here  !  "  And  she  took  from  her  pocket  a  piece 
of  paper  in  Mr.  Washington's  well-known  handwriting. 

"How  came  you  by  this  paper ? "  asked  George,  turning  ghastly 
pale. 

"  I — I  found  it  in  the  Major's  chamber  !  "  says  Mrs.  Mountain, 
with  a  shamefaced  look 
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"You  read  the  private  letters  of  a  guest  staying  in  our  houset* 
cried  George.  "  For  shame !  I  will  not  look  at  the  pqwr  I "  And 
he  flung  it  from  him  on  to  the  fire  before  him. 

"  I  could  not  help  it^  George ;  'twas  by  chance,  I  give  you  my 
word,  by  the  merest  chance.  Tou  know  Governor  Dinwiddle  is  to 
have  the  Major's  room,  and  the  state-room  is  got  ready  for  Mr. 
Braddock,  and  we  are  expecting  ever  so  much  company,  and  I  had 
to  take  the  things  which  the  M^jor  leaves  here — ^he  treats  the  house 
just  as  if  it  was  his  own  already — ^into  his  new  room,  and  this  half- 
sheet  of  paper  fell  out  of  his  writing-book,  and  I  just  gave  one  look 
at  it  by  the  merest  chance,  and  when  I  saw  what  it  was  it  was  my 
duty  to  read  it" 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  martyr  to  duty,  Mountain ! "  George  said  grimly. 
"I  dar^y  Mrs.  Bluebeard  thought  it  was  her  duty  to  lode 
through  the  keyhole." 

"  I  never  did  look  through  the  keyhole,  Geoige.  It's  a  shame 
you  should  say  so !  I,  who  have  watched  and  tended,  and  nursed 
you,  like  a  mother;  who  have  sat  up  whole  weeks  with  you  in 
fevers,  and  carried  you  from  your  bed  to  the  sofa  in  these  arms. 
There,  sir,  I  don't  want  you  there  now.  My  dear  Mountain, 
indeed !  Don't  tell  me !  You  fly  into  a  passion,  and  call  names, 
and  wound  my  feelings,  who  have  loved  you  like  your  mother — like 
your  mother? — I  only  hope  she  may  love  you  half  as  well.  I  say 
you  are  all  ungrateful.  My  Mr.  Mountain  was  a  wretch,  and  every 
one  of  you  is  as  bad." 

There  was  but  a  smouldering  log  or  two  in  the  fireplace,  and 
no  doubt  Mountain  saw  that  the  paper  was  in  no  danger  as  it 
lay  amongst  the  ashes,  or  slie  would  have  seized  it  at  the  risk  of 
burning  her  own  fingers,  and  ere  she  uttered  the  above  passionate 
defence  of  her  conduct.  Perhaps  George  was  absorbed  in  his 
dismal  thoughts ;  perhaps  his  jealousy  overpowered  him,  for  he  did 
not  resist  any  further  when  she  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the 
paper. 

"  You  should  thank  your  stars,  child,  that  I  saved  the  letter," 
cried  she.  "  See  !  here  are  his  own  words,  in  iiis  great  big  hand- 
writing like  a  clerk.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  he  wrote  them,  or 
that  I  found  them.  Read  for  yourself,  I  say,  Greorge  Warrington, 
and  be  thankful  that  your  poor  dear  old  Mounty  is  watching  over 
you ! " 

Every  word  and  letter  upon  the  unlucky  paper  was  perfectly 
clear.  George's  eyes  could  not  help  taking  in  the  contents  of  the 
document  before  him.  '*  Not  a  word  of  this.  Mountain,"  he  said, 
giving  her  a  Mghtful  look.  "  I — I  will  return  this  paper  to  Mr. 
Washington." 
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Mountain  was  scared  at  his  face,  at  the  idea  of  what  she  had 
done,  and  what  might  ensue.  When  his  mother,  with  alarm  in  her 
countenance,  asked  him  at  dinner  what  ailed  him  that  he  looked  so 
pale  ?  "  Do  you  suppose,  madam,"  says  he,  filling  himself  a  great 
bumper  of  wine,  "  that  to  leave  such  a  tender  mother  as  you  does 
not  cause  me  cruel  grief  1 " 

The  good  lady  could  not  understand  his  words,  his  strange  fierce 
looks,  and  stranger  laughter.  He  bantered  all  at  the  table  ;  called 
to  the  servants  and  laughed  at  them,  and  drank  more  and  more. 
Each  time  the  door  was  opened,  he  turned  towards  it;  and  so 
did  Mountain,  with  a  guilty  notion  that  Mr.  Washington  would 
step  in. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

m  WHICH  GEORGE  SUFFERS  FROM  A  COMMON  DISEASE 

ON  the  day  appointed  for  Madam  Eemond's  entertainmeDt  te 
the  General,  the  house  of  Castlewood  was  set  out  with  the 
greatest  splendour ;  and  Madam  Esmond  arrayed  herself  in 
a  much  more  magnificent  dress  than  she  was  accustomed  to  wear. 
Indeed,  she  wished  to  do  every  honour  to  her  guest,  and  to  make 
the  entertainment— which,  iii  reality,  was  a  sad  one  to  her — as 
pleasant  as  might  be  for  her  company.  The  General's  new  aide- 
de-camp  was  the  firsit  to  arrive.  The  widow  received  him  in  the 
covered  gallery  before  the  house.  He  dismounted  at  the  steps,  and 
his  servants  led  away  his  horses  to  the  well-known  quarters.  No 
young  gentleman  in  the  colony  was  better  mounted  or  a  better 
horseman  than  Mr.  Wa8hington. 

For  awhile  ere  the  Colonel  retired  to  divest  himself  of  his 
riding-boots,  he  and  his  hostess  paced  the  gallery  in  talk.  She 
had  much  to  say  to  him ;  she  had  to  hear  from  him  a  confinnation 
of  his  own  appointment  as  aide-de-camp  to  Greneral  Braddock,  and 
to  spciik  of  her  son*8  approaching  departure.  The  negro-servants 
bearing  the  dishes  for  the  approaching  feast  were  passing  perpetu- 
ally as  they  talked.  They  descended  the  steps  down  to  the  rough 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  and  paced  awhile  in  the  shade.  Mr. 
Washington  announced  his  Excellency's  speedy  approach,  with  Mr. 
Franklin  of  Pennsylvania  in  his  coach. 

This  Mr.  Franklin  had  been  a  common  printer's  boy,  Mrs. 
Esmond  had  heard :  a  pretty  pass  things  were  coming  to  when  such 
persons  rode  in  the  coach  of  the  Commander-in-Chief!  Mr.  Wash- 
ington said,  a  more  shrewd  and  sensible  gentleman  never  rode  in 
coach  or  walked  on  foot.  Mrs.  Esmond  thought  the  Colonel  was 
too  liberally  disposed  towards  this  gentleman  ;  but  Mr.  Washington 
stoutly  maintained  against  the  widow  that  the  printer  was  a  most 
ingenious,  useful,  and  meritorious  man. 

<*  I  am  glad,  at  least,  that,  as  my  boy  is  going  to  make  the 
campaign,  he  will  not  be  with  tradesmen,  but  with  gentlemen,  with 
gentlemen  of  honour  and  fashion,"  says  Madam  £smon<l,  in  her 
most  stately  manner. 
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Mr.  Washington  had  seen  the  gentlemen  of  honour  and  fisishion 
over  their  cups,  and  perhaps  thought  that  all  their  sayings  and 
doings  were  not  precisely  such  as  would  tend  to  instnict  or  edify 
a  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  life  ;  but  he  wisely  chose  to  tell 
no  tales  out  of  school,  and  said  that  Harry  and  Greorge,  now  they 
were  coming  into  the  world,  must  take  their  share  of  good  and  bad, 
and  hear  what  both  sorts  had  to  say. 

"  To  be  with  a  veteran  officer  of  the  finest  army  in  the  world," 
faltered  the  widow ;  "  with  gentlemen  who  have  been  bred  in  the 
midst  of  the  Court;  with  friends  of  his  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duke " 

The  widow's  friend  only  inclined  his  head.  He  did  not  choose 
to  allow  his  countenance  to  depart  from  its  usual  handsome  gravity. 

"  And  with  you,  dear  Colonel  Washington,  by  whom  my  father 
always  set  such  store.  You  don't  know  how  much  he  trusted  in 
you.  You  will  take  care  of  my  boy,  sir,  will  not  you  ?  You  are 
but  five  years  older,  yet  I  tnist  to  you  more  than  to  his  seniors : 
my  father  always  told  the  children,  I  always  bade  them,  to  look 
up  to  Mr.  Washington." 

"  You  know  I  would  have  done  anything  to  win  Colonel 
Esmond's  favour.  Madam,  how  much  would  I  not  venture  to 
merit  his  daughter's  ? " 

The  gentleman  bowed  with  not  too  ill  a  grace.  The  lady 
blushed,  and  dropped  one  of  the  lowest  curtseys.  (Madam  Esmond's 
curtsey  was  considere^l  unrivalled  over  the  whole  province.)  "  Mr. 
Washington,"  she  said,  "will  be  always  sure  of  a  mother's  affection, 
whilst  he  gives  so  much  of  his  to  her  children."  And  so  saying 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  with  profound  politeness. 
The  little  lady  presently  re-entered  her  mansion,  leaning  upon  the 
tall  young  officer's  arm.  Here  they  were  joined  by  George,  who 
came  to  them,  accurately  powdered  and  richly  attired,  saluting  his 
parent  and  his  friend  alike  with  low  and  respectful  bows.  Now- 
adays a  young  man  walks  into  his  mother's  room  with  hob-nailed 
high-lows,  and  a  wideawake  on  his  head  ;  and  instead  of  making 
her  a  bow,  puffs  a  cigar  into  her  face. 

But  George,  though  he  made  the  lowest  possible  bow  to  Mr. 
Washington  and  his  mother,  was  by  no  means  in  good-humour  with 
either  of  them.  A  polite  smile  played  round  the  lower  part  of  his 
countenance,  whilst  watchfulness  and  wrath  glared  out  from  the  two 
upper  windows.  What  had  been  said  or  done?  Nothing  that 
might  not  have  been  performed  or  uttered  before  the  most  decent, 
polite,  or  pious  company.  Why  then  should  Madam  Esmond  con- 
tinue to  blush,  and  the  brave  Colonel  to  look  somewhat  red,  as  he 
shook  his  young  friend's  hand  ] 
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The  Colonel  asked  ,Mr.  Gkorge  if  he  had  had  good  sport  t 
"No,''  says  Qeorge  cuiily.  "Have you  1"  And  then  he  looked 
at  the  picture  of  his  fother,  which  hung  in  the  parlour. 

The  Ck)lonel,  not  a  talkative  man  ordinarily,  straightway  entered 
into  a  long  description  of  his  sport,  and  described  where  he  had 
been  in  the  morning,  and  what  woods  he  had  hunted  with  the 
King's  officers :  how  many  birds  they  had  shot,  and  what  game  they 
had  brought  down.  Though  not  a  jocular  man  ordinarily,  the 
Colonel  made  a. long  description  of  Mr.  Braddock's  heavy  person 
and  great  boots,  as  he  floundered  through  the  Yiiginian  woods, 
hunting,  as  they  called  it,  with  a  pack  of  dogs  gathered  from  various 
houses,  with  a  pack  of  negroes  barking  as  loud  as  the  dogs,  and 
actually  shooting  the  deer  when  they  came  in  sight  of  him.  "  Great 
God,  sir  ! "  says  Mr.  Braddock,  puffing  and  blowing,  "  what  would 
Sir  Robert  have  said  in  Norfolk,  to  see  a  man  hunting  with  a 
fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  and  a  pack  of  dogs  actually  laid  on  to 
a  turkey ! " 

"  Indeed,  Colonel,  you  are  vastly  comical  this  afternoon  ! "  cries 
Madam  Esmond,  with  a  neat  little  laugh,  wliilst  her  son  listened  to 
the  story,  looking  more  glum  than  ever.  "What  Sir  Robert  is 
there  at  Norfolk?  Is  he  one  of  the  newly-arrived  army-gentle- 
men ?  " 

"  The  General  meant  Norfolk  at  home,  madam,  not  Norfolk  in 
Virginia,"  said  Colonel  Washington.  "Mr.  Bra(ldo(!k  had  been 
talking  of  a  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  lived  in  that  county, 
and  of  the  great  hunts  the  old  Minister  kept  there,  and  of  his  grand 
])alace,  and  his  pictures  at  Houghton.  I  should  like  to  see  a  good 
field  and  a  good  fox-chase  at  home  better  than  any  sight  in  the 
world,"  the  honest  sportsman  added  with  a  sigh. 

"  Nevertheless,  there  is  good  sport  here,  as  I  was  saying,"  said 
young  Esmond,  with  a  sneer. 

"  What  sport  ? "  cries  the  other,  looking  at  him. 

"  Why,  sure  you  know,  without  looking  at  me  so  fiercely,  and 
stamping  your  foot,  as  if  you  were  going  to  charge  me  with  the 
foils.  Are  you  not  the  best  sportsman  of  the  country-side  ?  Are 
there  not  all  the  fish  of  the  field,  and  the  beasts  of  the  trees,  and 
the.  fowls  of  the  sea — no — the  fish  of  the  trees,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  sea — and  the — bah  !  You  know  what  I  mean.  I  mean  shad, 
and  salmon,  and  rockfish,  and  roe-deer,  and  hogs,  and  bufikloes,  and 
bisons,  and  elephants,  for  what  I  know.     I'm  no  sportsman." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Washington,  with  a  look  of  scarcely 
repressed  scorn. 

"  Yes,  I  understand  yoiL  I  am  a  milksop.  I  have  been  bred 
at  my  mamma's  knee.    Look  at  these  pretty  apron-strings,  Colonel ! 
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Who  would  not  like  to  be  tied  to  them  1  See  of  what  a  charming 
colour  they  are !  I  remember  when  they  were  black — that  wajB 
for  my  grandfather." 

"  And  who  would  not  mourn  for  such  a  gentleman  ? "  said  the 
Colonel,  as  the  widow,  surprised,  looked  at  her  son. 

"And,  indeed,  I  wish  my  grandfather  were  here,  and  would 
resurge,  as  he  promises  to  do  on  liis  tombstone ;  and  would  bring 
my  father,  the  Ensign,  with  him." 

"  Ah,  Harry ! "  cries  Mrs.  Esmond,  bursting  into  tears,  as  at 
this  juncture  her  second  son  entered  the  room — in  just  such  another 
suit,  gold-corde<l  frock,  braided  waistcoat,  silver-hilted  sword,  and 
solitaire  as  that  which  his  elder  brother  wore.  "Oh,  Harry, 
Harry  ! "  cries  Madam  Esmond,  and  flies  to  her  younger  son. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  asks  Harry,  taking  her  in  his  arms. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  Colonel  ] " 

"Upon  my  life,  it  would  puzzle  mo  to  say,"  answered  the 
Colonel,  biting  his  lips. 

"A  mere  question,  Hal,  about  pink  ribbons,  which  I  think 
vastly  becoming  to  our  mother ;  as,  no  doubt,  the  Colonel  does."  » 

"Sir,  will  you  please  to  speak  for  yourself]"  cried  the  Colonel, 
bustling  up,  and  then  sinking  his  voice  again. 

"  He  8i)cak8  too  much  for  himself,"  wept  the  widow. 

"I  protest  I  don't  any  more  know  the  source  of  these  tears, 
than  the  source  of  the  Nile,"  said  George,  "and  if  the  picture  of 
my  father  were  to  ])egin  to  cry,  I  should  almost  as  much  wonder 
at  the  paternal  tears.  What  have  I  uttered?  An  allusion  to 
ribbons !  Is  there  some  poisoned  pin  in  them,  which  has  been 
stuck  into  my  mother's  heart  by  a  guilty  fiend  of  a  London  mantua- 
maker?  I  professed  to  wish  to  be  led  in  these  lovely  reins  all  my 
life  long,"  and  he  turned  a  pirouette  on  his  scarlet  heels. 

"  George  Warrington  !  what  devil's  dance  are  you  dancing  now  ? " 
asked  Harry,  who  loved  his  mother,  who  loved  Mr.  Washington,  but 
who,  of  all  creatures,  loved  and  admired  his  brother  George. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  do  not  understand  dancing — you  care  not 
f«)r  the  politer  arts — you  can  get  no  more  music  out  of  a  spinet 
than  by  pulling  a  dead  hog  by  the  ear.  By  nature  you  were  made 
for  a  man — a  man  of  war — I  do  not  mean  a  seventy-four.  Colonel 
George,  like  that  hulk  which  brought  the  hulking  Mr.  Braddock 
into  our  river.  His  Excellency,  too,  is  a  man  of  warlike  turn,  a 
follower  of  the  sports  of  the  field.  I  am  a  milksop,  as  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  say." 

"You  never  showed  it  yet.  You  beat  that  great  Maryland 
man  was  twice  your  size,"  breaks  out  Harry. 

"TJnder  compulsion,  Harry.     'Tis  tupto,  my  lad,  or  else  'tis 
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tuptomaiy  as  thy  breech  well  knew  when  we  followed  school.  But 
I  am  of  a  quiet  turn,  and  would  never  lift  my  hand  to  pull  a 
trigger,  no,  nor  a  nose,  nor  anything  but  a  rote,"  and  here  he  took 
and  handled  one  of  Madam  Esmond's  bright  |Hnk  apron  ribbons. 
<'  I  hate  sporting,  which  you  and  the  Colonel  love,  and  I  want  to 
shoot  nothing  alive,  not  a  turkey,  not  a  titmouse,  nor  an  oz,  nor  an 
ass,  nor  anything  that  has  ears.  Those  curls  of  Mr.  Washington's 
are  prettily  powdered." 

The  Militia  Colonel,  who  had  been  offended  by  the  first  part  of 
the  talk,  and  very  much  puzzled  by  the  last^  had  taken  a  modest 
draught  from  the  great  china  bowl  of  apple  toddy  which  stood  to  wel- 
come the  guests  in  this  as  in  all  Virginian  houses,  and  was  further 
cooling  himself  by  pacing  the  balcony  in  a  very  stately  manner. 

Again  almost  reconciled  with  the  elder,  the  appeased  mother 
stood  giving  a  hand  to  each  of  her  sons.  George  put  his  disengaged 
hand  on  Harry's  shoulder.  "I  say  one  things  George,"  says  he, 
with  a  flushing  face. 

"  Say  twenty  things,  Don  Enrico,"  cries  the  other. 

"  If  you  are  not  fond  of  sjwrting  and  that^  and  don't  care  for 
killing  game  and  hunting,  being  cleverer  tiian  nie,  why  shouldst 
thou  not  stop  at  home  and  be  quiet,  and  let  me  go  out  with  Colonel 
George  and  Mr.  Braddock  ?  —  that's  what  I  say,"  says  Harry, 
delivering  himself  of  his  speech. 

The  widow  looked  eagerly  from  the  dark-haired  to  the  fair- 
haired  boy.     She  knew  not  from  which  she  would  like  to  part. 

"  One  of  our  fiimily  must  go  because  honneur  oblige,  and  my 
name  being  number  one,  number  one  must  go  first,"  says  George. 

"  Told  you  so,"  said  poor  Harry. 

"  One  must  stay,  or  who  is  to  look  after  mother  at  home  ]  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  both  scal|)ed  by  Indians  or  fricasseed  by  French." 

"  Fricasseed  by  French  ! "  cries  Harry  ;  "  the  best  troops  of 
the  world.  Englishmen  !  I  should  like  to  see  them  fricasseed  by 
the  French  !  What  a  mortal  thrashing  you  will  give  them  !  "  and 
the  brave  lad  sighe<l  to  think  he  should  not  be  present  at  the  battue, 

George  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord  and  played  and  sang 
'*  Malbrook  s'en  va  t'en  guerre  Mironton  mironton  mirontaine,"  at 
the  sound  of  which  music  the  gentleman  from  the  balcony  entered. 
'^  I  am  playing  *  God  save  the  King,'  Colonel,  in  compliment  to  tiie 
new  expedition." 

"  I  never  know  whether  thou  art  laughing  or  in  earnest,"  said 
the  simple  gentleman,  "  but  surely  methinks  that  is  not  the  air." 

(Jeorge  performed  ever  so  many  trills  and  quavers  upon  his 
harpsichord,  and  their  guest  watched  him,  wondering,  perhaps,  that 
a  gentleman  of  George's  condition  could  set  himself  to  such  an 
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effeminate  business.  Then  the  Colonel  took  out  his  watch,  saying 
that  his  Excellency's  coach  would  be  here  almost  immediately,  and 
asking  leave  to  retire  to  his  apartment,  and  put  himself  in  a  fit 
condition  to  app)ear  before  her  Ladyship's  company. 

"  Colonel  Washington  knows  the  way  to  his  room  pretty  well ! " 
said  George,  from  the  harpsichord,  looking  over  his  siioulder,  but 
never  offering  to  stir. 

"  Let  me  show  the  Colonel  to  his  chamber,"  cried  the  widow, 
in  gneat  wrath,  antl  sailed  out  of  the  apartment,  followed  by  the 
enraged  and  bewildered  Colonel,  as  George  continued  crashing  among 
the  keys.  Her  high-spirited  guest  felt  himself  insulted,  he  could 
hardly  say  how ;  he  was  outrageil  and  he  could  not  sfieak ;  he  was 
almost  stifling  with  anger. 

Harry  Warrington  remarked  their  friend's  condition.  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  George,  what  does  this  all  mean]"  he  asked  his 
brother.  "  Why  shouldn't  he  kiss  her  hand  ] "  (George  had  just 
before  fetched  out  his  brother  from  their  library,  to  watch  this 
harmless  salute.)     "I  tell  you  it  is  nothing  but  common  kindness." 

"  Nothing  but  (common  kindness ! "  shrieked  out  George. 
"  Look  at  that,  Hal !  Is  that  common  kindness  ? "  and  he  showed 
his  junior  the  unlucky  paper  over  which  he  had  been  brooding  for 
some  time.  It  was  but  a  fragment,  though  the  meaning  was  indeed 
clear  without  the  prcce<iing  text. 

The  paper  commenced  ".  .  .  is  older  than  my  self y  hut  /, 
again,  am  older  than  my  years  ;  and  yr/u  know,  dear  brother^ 
have  ever  been  considered  a  sober  })erson.  All  children  are  better 
for  a  father^s  superintendence,  and  hei"  ttvo,  I  trust,  will  find  in 
me  a  tender  friend  and  (juardian." 

"  Friend  and  guanlian  !  Curse  him ! "  shrieked  out  George, 
clenching  his  fists — and  his  brother  read  on  : — 

"...  The  flattei'iny  offer  which  General  Braddock  hath  made 
me,  will,  of  course,  oblige  me  to  postpone  this  matter  u/ntil  after 
the  campaign.  When  we  have  given  the  French  a  sufficient  drub- 
bing^ I  shall  return  to  repose  under  my  oum  vine  and  fig-tree.^* 

"  He  means  Castlewood.  These  are  his  vines,"  George  cries  again, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  creepers  sunning  themselves  on  the  wall. 

"...  Under  my  oum  %nne  aiid  fig-tree  ;  where  I  hope  soon  to 
present  my  dear  brother  to  his  new  sister-in-law.  She  has  a  pretty 
Scripture  name,  which  is  .  ,  .  " — and  here  the  document  ended. 

"  Which  is  Rachel,"  George  went  on  bitterly.  "  Rachel  is  by 
no  means  weeping  for  her  children,  and  has  every  desire  to  be 
comforted.  Now,  Harry !  Let  us  upstairs  at  once,  kneel  down 
as  becomes  us,  and  say,  'Dear  papa,  welcome  to  your  house  of 
Castlewood.' " 
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CHAPTER    IX 

HOSPITAUTIES 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  the  Commander-in-Chief  set  forth  to  pty 
his  yisit  to  Madam  Esmond  in  such  a  state  and  splendour 
as  became  the  first  personage  in  all  his  Majesty's  eolonies^ 
plantations,  and  possessions  of  North  America.  His  guard  of 
dragoons  preceded  him  out  of  Williamsbuig  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  shouting  and  yelling  of  a  loyal,  and  principally  n^gro, 
population.  The  General  rode  in  his  own  coach.  Captain  Tal- 
madge,  his  Excellency's  Master  of  the  Horse,  attended  him  at  the 
door  of  the  ponderous  emblazoned  yehicle,  riding  by  the  side  of 
the  carriage  during  the  journey  from  Williamsburg  to  Madam 
Esmond's  house.  Major  Danvers,  aide-de-camp,  sat  in  the  front  of 
the  carriage  with  the  little  postmaster  from  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Franklin,  who,  printer's  boy  as  he  had  been,  was  a  wonderful  shrewd 
person,  as  his  Excellency  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  family  were  fain 
to  acknowledge,  having  a  quantity  of  the  most  curious  information 
respecting  the  colony,  and  regarding  England  too,  where  Mr. 
Franklin  had  been  more  than  once.  "  'Twas  extraordinary  how  a 
person  of  such  humble  origin  should  have  acquired  such  a  variety 
of  learning  and  such  a  politeness  of  breeding  too,  Mr.  Franklin ! " 
his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  observe,  touching  his  hat  graciously 
to  the  postmaster. 

The  postmaster  bowed,  said  it  had  been  his  occasional  good- 
fortune  to  fall  into  the  company  of  gentlemen  like  his  Excellency, 
and  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  opi)ortunity  to  study  their 
honours'  manners,  and  adapt  himself  to  them  as  far  as  he  might. 
As  for  education,  he  could  not  boast  much  of  that — his  father  being 
but  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  the  advantages  small  in  his 
native  country  of  New  England :  but  he  had  done  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  and  gathered  what  he  could — he  knew  nothing  like 
what  they  had  in  England. 

Mr.  Braddock  burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  "  As  for  education, 
there  were  gentlemen  of  the  army,  by  George,  who  didn't  know 
whether  they  should  spell  bull  with  two  b's  or  one.  He  had  heard 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  no  special  good  penman.     He  had 
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not  the  honour  of  serving  under  that  noble  commander — his  Grace 
was  before  his  time — but  he  thrashed  the  French  soundly,  although 
he  was  no  scliolar." 

Mr.  Franklin  said  he  was  aware  of  both  those  facts. 

"  Nor  is  my  Duke  a  scholar,"  went  on  Mr.  Braddock — "  aha, 
Mr.  Postmaster,  you  have  heard  that,  too — I  see  by  the  wink  in 
your  eye." 

Mr.  Franklin  instantly  withdrew  the  obnoxious  or  satirical  wink 
in  his  eye,  and  looked  into  the  General's  jolly  round  face  with  a 
pair  of  orbs  as  innocent  as  a  baby's.  "  He's  no  scholar,  but  he  is 
a  match  for  any  French  general  that  ever  swallowed  the  English  for 
fricassee  de  crapaud.  He  saved  the  crown  for  the  best  of  kings, 
his  Royal  father,  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  George." 

Off  went  Mr.  Franklin's  hat,  and  from  his  large  buckled  wig 
escaped  a  great  halo  of  powder. 

"  He  is  the  soldier's  best  friend,  and  has  been  the  uncompromis- 
ing enemy  of  all  beggarly  red-shanked  Scotch  rebels  and  intriguing 
Romish  Jesuits  who  would  take  our  liberty  from  us,  and  our 
religion,  by  George !  His  Royal  Highness,  my  gracious  master, 
is  not  a  scholar  neither,  but  he  is  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in 
the  world." 

"  I  have  seen  his  Royal  Highness  on  horseback,  at  a  review  of 
the  Guards,  in  Hyde  Park,"  says  Mr.  Franklin.  "  The  Duke  is 
indeed  a  very  fine  gentleman  on  horseback." 

"You  shall  drink  his  health  to-day.  Postmaster.  He  is  the 
best  of  masters,  the  best  of  friends,  the  best  of  sons  to  his  Royal 
old  father ;  the  best  of  gentlemen  that  ever  wore  an  epaulet." 

"  Epaulets  are  quite  out  of  my  way,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Franklin, 
laughing.     "  You  know  I  live  in  a  Quaker  city." 

"  Of  course  they  are  out  of  your  way,  my  good  friend.  Every 
man  to  his  business.  You,  and  gentlemen  of  your  class,  to  your 
books,  and  welcome.  We  don't  forbid  you ;  we  encourage  you. 
We,  to  fight  the  enemy  and  govern  the  country.  Hey,  gentlemen  ? 
Lord  !  what  roads  you  have  in  this  colony,  and  how  this  confounded 
coach  plunges !  Who  have  we  here,  with  the  two  negro  boys  in 
livery?    He  rides  a  good  gelding." 

"  It  is  Mr.  Washington,"  says  the  aide-de-camp. 

"I  would  like  him  for  a  corporal  of  the  Horse  Grenadiers," 
said  the  General.     "  He  has  a  good  figure  on  a  horse.     He  knows' 
the  country,  too,  Mr.  Franklin." 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

'*  And  is  a  monstrous  genteel  young  man,  considering  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had.  I  should  have  thought  he  had  the  polish  of 
Europe,  by  George,  I  should !  ** 


Ills  country  tho  first  in  the  world,  Jind  1 
lis  anv  in  it.  "  Ves,  he  is  nii-Jitv  well  fo 
Word.  He  was  heat  at  Fort  What-d'ye-cal 
the  Thiufjamv  river.     Wiiat's  the  name  on' 

**  The  Lord  knows,  sir,"  says  Talmadg 
Postmaster,  too,  who  is  laughing  at  us  both 

"  Oh,  Captain  ! " 

"Was  caught  in  a  regular  trap.  He 
Indians  with  him.  Qood-day,  Mr.  Wash! 
sir.     That  was  your  first  affair,  last  year  ? " 

"That  at   Fort   Necessity?    Yes,   sir,' 
gravely  saluting,  as  he  rode  up,  followed  by 
grooms,  in  smart  livery  coats  and  velvet  hi 
ill,  sir,  never  having  been  in  action  until  thai 

"  You  were  all  raw  levies,  my  good  fell 
seen  our  militia  nm  from  the  Scotch,  and  be 
should  have  had  some  troops  with  you." 

"  Your  Excellency  knows  'tis  my  passioi: 
serve  with  them,"  said  Mr.  Washington. 

"By  George,  we  shall  try  and  gratify 
General,  with  one  of  liis  usual  huge  oaths 
carriage  rolled  towards  Castlewood ;  Mr.  Ws 
to  gallop  on  ahead,  in  order  to  announce  h 
arrival  to  the  lady  tliere. 

The  progress  of  the  Commandcr-in-Chie 
several  humbler  persons  who  were  invited  t 
came  up  with  his  carriage,  and,  not  liking  to  ] 
the  road,  formed  quite  a  procession  in  the  dus 
wlieels.      First  came  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  the  L 

his     Mnioafi''^     • ' 
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mule.  The  procession  looked  so  ludicrous,  that  Major  Danvers  and 
Mr.  Franklin  espying  it,  laughed  outright,  though  not  so  loud  as  to 
disturb  his  Excellency,  who  was  asleep  by  this  time,  and  bade  the 
whole  of  this  queer  rearguard  move  on,  and  leave  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  his  escort  of  dragoons  to  follow  at  their  leisure.  There 
was  room  for  all  at  Castlewood  when  they  came.  There  was  meat, 
drink,  and  the  best  tobiicco  for  his  Majesty^s  soldiers ;  and  laughing 
and  jollity  for  the  negroes;  and  a  plenteous  welcome  for  their  masters. 
The  honest  Greneral  required  to  be  helped  to  most  dishes  at  the 
table,  and  more  than  once,  and  was  for  ever  holding  out  his  glass 
for  drink ;  Nathan's  saugaree  he  pronounced  to  be  excellent,  and 
had  drunk  largely  of  it  on  arriving  before  dinner.  There  was  cider, 
ale,  brandy,  and  plenty  of  good  Bordeaux  wine,  some  which  Colonel 
Esmond  himself  had  brought  home  with  him  to  the  colony,  and 
which  was  fit  for  ponte^ds  cctnis,  Siiid  little  Mr.  Dempster,  with 
a  wink  to  Mr.  Broadbent,  the  clergyman  of  the  adjoining  parish. 
Mr.  Broadbent  returned  the  wink  and  nod,  and  drank  the  wine 
without  caring  alwut  the  Latin,  as  why  should  he,  never  having 
hitherto  troubled  himself  about  the  language  ]  Mr.  Broadbent  was 
a  gambling,  guzzling,  cock-fighting  divine,  who  had  passed  nuich  time 
in  the  Fleet  Prison,  at  Newmarket,  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole ;  and 
having  gone  of  all  sorts  of  errands  for  his  friend.  Lord  Cinqbars, 
Lord  Ringwood's  son  (my  Lady  Cinqbar's  waiting- woman  being  Mr. 
B.'s  mother — I  daresay  the  modern  reader  had  best  not  be  too 
particular  regarding  Mr.  Broadbent's  father's  petligree),  had  been  of 
late  sent  out  to  a  Church  living  in  Virginia.  He  and  young  Harry 
had  fought  many  a  niatch  of  cocks  together,  taken  many  a  roe  in 
company,  hauled  in  countless  quantities  of  shad  and  salmon,  slain 
wild  geese  and  wild  swans,  pigeons,  and  plovers,  and  destroyed 
myriads  of  canvas-backed  ducks.  It  was  saiti  by  the  envious  that 
Broadbent  was  the  midnight  poacher  on  whom  Mr.  Washington  set 
his  dogs,  and  whom  he  caned  by  the  river-side  at  Mount  Vernon. 
The  fellow  got  away  from  his  captor's  grip,  and  scrambled  to  his 
boat  in  the  dark ;  but  Broadbent  was  laid  up  for  two  Sundays 
afterwards,  and  when  he  came  abroad  again,  had  the  evident 
remains  of  a  black  eye,  and  a  new  collar  to  his  coat.  All  the 
games  at  the  cards  had  Harry  Esmond  and  Parson  Broadbent 
played  together,  besides  hunting  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  the  beasts 
in  the  forest,  .and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  Indeed,  when  the  boys  rode 
together  to  get  their  reading  with  Mr.  Dempster,  I  suspect  that 
Harry  stayed  behind  and  took  lessons  from  the  other  professor  of 
European  learning  and  accomplishments, — George  going  his  own 
way,  reading  his  own  books,  and,  of  course,  telling  no  tales  of  his 
younger  brother. 
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All  the  birds  of  the  Virginia  air,  and  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  in 
season  were  here  laid  on  Madam  Esmond's  board  to  feed  his 
Excellency  and  the  rest  of  the  En^ish  and  American  gentlemen. 
The  gumbo  was  declared  to  be  perfection  (young  Mr.  Hut/b  black 
servant  was  named  after  this  dish,  being  discoTered  behind  the  door 
with  his  head  in  a  bowl  of  this  delicious  hotch-potch  by  the  late 
Colonel,  and  grimly  christened  on  the  spot),  the  shad  were  rich  and 
fresh,  the  stewed  terrapins  were  worthy  of  London  aldermen  (before 
Gkoige,  he  would  like  the  Duke  himself  to  taste  them,  his  EzceUenpy 
deigned  to  say),  and  indeed,  stewed  terrapins  are  worthy  of  any 
duke  or  even  emperor.  The  negro  women  have  a  genius  tor 
cookery,  and  in  Castlewood  kitchens  there  were  adepts  in  the  art 
brought  up  under  the  keen  eye  of  the  late  and  the  present  Madam 
Esmond.  Certain  of  the  dishes,  and  especially  the  sweets  and  Jlatu^ 
Madam  Esmond  prepared  herself  with  great  neatness  and  dexterity ; 
carving  several  of  the  principal  pieces,  as  the  kindly  cumbrous 
fashion  of  the  day  was,  putting  up  the  laced  lappets  of  her  sleevesi 
and  showing  the  prettiest  round  arms  and  small  hands  and  wrists, 
as  she  performed  this  ancient  rite  of  a  hospitality  not  so  languid 
as  ours.  The  old  law  of  the  table  was  that  the  mistress  was  to 
press  her  guests  with  a  decent  eagerness,  to  watch  and  see  whom 
she  could  encourage  to  farther  enjoyment,  to  know  culinary  anatomic 
secrets,  and  execute  carving  operations  upon  fowls,  fish,  game,  joints 
of  meat,  and  so  forth ;  to  cheer  her  guests  to  fresh  efforts,  to 
whisper  her  neighbour,  Mr.  Braddock :  "I  have  kept  for  your 
Excellency  the  jowl  of  this  salmon. — I  taill  take  no  denial !  Mr. 
Franklin,  you  drink  only  water,  sir,  though  our  cellar  has  whole 
some  wine  which  gives  no  headaches. — Mr.  Justice,  you  love 
woodcock  pie  ? " 

**  Because  I  know  wlio  makes  the  pastry,"  says  Mr.  Laws,  the 
Judge,  with  a  profound  bow.  "I  wish,  madam,  we  had  such  a 
happy  knack  of  pastry  at  home  as  you  have  at  Castlewood.  I 
often  say  to  my  wife,  *  My  dear,  I  wish  you  had  Madam  Esmond's 
hand.' " 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  hand  :  I  am  sure  others  would  like  it  too," 
says  Mr.  Postmaster  of  Boston,  at  which  remark  Mr.  Esmond  looks 
but  half-pleased  at  the  little  gentleman. 

"Such  a  hand  for  a  light  pie-crust,"  continues  the  Judge,  "and 
my  service  to  you,  madam."  And  he  thinks  the  widow  cannot  but 
be  propitiated  by  this-  compliment.  She  says  simply  that  she  had 
lessons  when  she  was  at  home  in  England  for  her  education,  and 
that  there  were  certain  dishes  which  her  mother  taught  her  to 
make,  and  which  her  father  and  sons  l)oth  liked.  She  was  very 
glad  if  they  pleased  her  company.     More  such  remarks  follow; 
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more  dishes ;  ten  times  as  much  meat  as  is  needful  for  the  company. 
Mr.  Washington  does  not  embark  in  the  general  conversation  much, 
but  he  and  Mr.  Talmadge,  and  Major  Dan  vers,  and  the  Postmaster, 
are  deep  in  talk  about  roads,  rivers,  conveyances,  sumpter-horses 
and  artillery  train ;  and  the  provincial  Militia  Colonel  has  bits  of 
bread  laid  at  intervals  on  the  table  before  hini,  and  stations  marked 
out,  on  which  he  has  his  finger,  and  regarding  which  he  is  talking 
to  his  brother  aides-ile-camp,  till  a  negro  servant,  changing  the 
courses,  bnishes  otf  the  Potomac  with  a  napkin,  and  sweeps  up  the 
Ohio  in  a  spoon. 

At  the  end  of  dinner,  Mr.  Broadbent  leaves  his  place  and  walks 
up  behind  the  Lieutenant-Cxovemor's  chair,  where  lie  says  grace, 
returning  to  his  seat  and  resuming  his  knife  and  fork  when  this 
work  of  devotion  is  over.  And  now  the  sweets  and  puddings  are 
come,  of  which  I  can  give  you  a  list,  if  you  like ;  but  what  young 
lady  cares  for  the  puddings  of  to-day,  much  more  for  those  which 
were  eaten  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  Madam  Esmond  had 
prepared  for  her  guests  with  so  much  neatness  and  skill  ?  Then, 
the  table  being  cleared,  Nathan,  her  chief  manager,  lays  a  glass  to 
every  person,  and  fills  his  mistress's.  Bowing  to  the  company,  she 
says  she  drinks  but  one  toast,  but  knows  how  heartily  all  the 
gentlemen  present  will  join  her.  Then  she  calls,  "  His  Majesty," 
bowing  to  Mr.  Braddock,  who  with  his  aides-de-camp  and  the 
colonial  gentlemen  all  loyally  repeat  the  name  of  their  beloved  and 
gracious  Sovereign.  And  hereupon,  having  drunk  her  glass  of  wine 
and  saluted  all  the  company,  the  widow  retires  between  a  row  of 
negro  servants,  perfonning  one  of  her  very  handsomest  curtseys 
at  the  door. 

The  kind  Mistress  of  Castlewood  bore  her  part  in  the  enter- 
tainment with  admirable  spirit,  and  looked  so  gay  and  handsome, 
and  spoke  with  such  cheerfulness  and  courage  to  all  her  company, 
that  the  few  ladies  who  were  present  at  the  dinner  could  not  but 
congratulate  Madam  Esmond  upon  the  elegance  of  the  feast,  and 
especially  upon  her  manner  of  presiding  at  it.  But  they  were 
scarcely  got  to  her  drawing-room,  when  her  artificial  courage  failed 
her,  and  she  burst  into  tears  on  the  sofa  by  Mrs.  Laws's  side,  just 
in  the  midst  of  a  compliment  from  that  lady.  '^  Ah,  madam ! " 
she  said.  "  It  may  be  an  honour,  as  you  say,  to  have  the  King's 
representative  in  my  house,  and  our  family  has  received  greater 
personages  than  Mr.  Braddock.  But  he  comes  to  take  one  of  my 
sons  away  from  me.  Who  knows  whether  my  boy  will  return,  or 
how  ?  I  dreamed  of  him  last  night  as  wounded,  and  quite  white 
with  blood  streaming  from  his  side.  I  woidd  not  be  so  ill-mannered 
to  let  my  grief  be  visible  before  the  n^entlemen ;  but  my  good 
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Mn.  Justice,  vho  has  partol  vith  children,  nnd  who  has  »  tt. 
heart  of  her  owii,  would  like  me  Done  tlie  better,  if  mine  vera  verj 
eHey  this  eveuing." 

The  ladies  admiQiatered  sach  conacdatioiu  u  ueiped  proper  oi 
palatable  to  their  hoBteaa,  who  tried  not  to  give  wa/  &rther  to  hw 
inelancholj,  and  remembered  that  she  had  other  duties  to  perform, 
before  yielding  to  her  own  lad  mood.  "It  will  be  time  eoough, 
madam,  to  be  eorry  when  they  are  gone,"  she  said  to  the  Juatice's 
wife,  her  good  neighbour.  "  Hy  boy  must  not  bob  me  following 
him  with  a  wistful  face,  and  have  our  parting  made  more  dismal 
by  my  weakness.  It  is  good  that  gentlemen  of  his  rank  anc]  statim 
should  show  themselves  where  their  country  calls  them.  That  has 
always  been  the  way  of  the  Esmonds,  and  the  same  Power  which 
graciously  preserved  my  dear  &ther  through  twenty  great  battlea 
in  the  Queen's  time,  I  trust  and  pray,  will  watch  over  my  son  now 
his  turn  is  come  to  do  bis  duty."  And  now,  instead  of  laioentbig 
her  &ite,  or  fiuther  alluding  to  it,  I  daresay  the  resolute  lady  sat 
down  with  her  female  friends  to  a  pool  of  cards  and  a  dish  of 
coffee,  whilst  the  gentlemen  remained  in  the  neighbouring  parlour, 
still  calling  their  toasts  and  drinking  their  wine.  When  one  lady 
olyected  that  these  latter  were  sitting  rather  long,  Madam  Bsmond 
said:  "It  would  improve  and  amuse  the  boys  to  be  with  the 
English  gentlemeu.  Such  society  was  very  rarely  to  be  had  in 
their  distant  province,  and  though  their  convet^ation  sometimes 
was  free,  she  was  sure  that  gentlemen  and  men  of  fashion  would 
have  regard  to  the  youth  of  her  sons,  and  say  nothing  before  them 
which  young  people  should  not  hear." 

It  was  evident  thut  the  English  gentlemen  relished  the  good 
cheer  provided  for  them.  Whilst  tiie  ladies  were  yet  at  their  cards, 
Natlian  came  in  and  whispered  Mrs.  Mounbviti,  who  at  first  cried 
out :  "  No ;  she  would  give  no  more — the  cummuu  Bordeaux  they 
might  have,  and  welcome,  if  they  still  wanted  more — but  site  would 
not  give  any  more  of  the  Cokmel's."  It  appeared  that  the  dozen 
bottles  of  particular  claret  had  been  already  drunk  up  by  the 
gentlemen,  "  besides  ale,  cider.  Burgundy,  Lisbon,  and  Madeira," 
says  Mrs.  Mountain,  enumerating  the  supplies. 

But  Madam  Esmond  was  for  having  no  stint  in  the  hospitality 
of  the  night.  Mrs.  Mountain  was  fain  to  bustle  awny  with  her 
keys  to  the  sacred,  vault  where  the  Colonel's  porticuloj  Bordeaux 
lay,  surviving  its  master,  who,  too,  had  long  passed  underground. 
As  they  went  on  their  journey,  Mrs.  Mountain  asked  whether  any  of 
the  gentlemen  had  had  too  mucht  Nathan  thought  Mister  Broad- 
bent  was  tipsy — he  always  tipsy;  he  then  thought  the  Qeneral  gentle- 
man  was  tipsy ;  and  be  thought  Master  Oeoige  was  a  lilly  drunk. 
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"  Master  George ! "  cries  Mrs.  Mountain  :  "  why,  he  will  sit 
for  days  without  touching  a  drop." 

Neyertheless,  Nathan  persisted  in  his  notion  that  Master  Greorge 
was  a  lilly  drunk.  He  was  always  filling  his  glass,  he  had  talked, 
he  had  sung,  he  had  cut  jokes,  especially  against  Mr.  Washington, 
which  made  Mr.  Washington  quite  red  and  angry,  Nathan  said. 
"  Well,  well ! "  Mrs.  Mountain  cried  eagerly ;  "  it  was  right  a 
gentleman  should  make  himself  merry  in  good  company,  and  pass 
the  bottle  along  with  his  friends."  And  she  trotted  to  the  par- 
ticular Bordeaux  cellar  with  only  the  more  alacrity. 

The  tone  of  freedom  and  almost  impertinence  which  young 
George  Esmond  had  adopted  of  late  days  towards  Mr.  Washing- 
ton had  very  deeply  vexed  and  annoyed  that  gentleman.  There 
was  scarce  half-a-ilozen  years*  difference  of  age  between  him  and 
the  Castlewood  twins;  but  Mr.  Washington  had  always  been  re- 
marked for  a  discretion  and  sobriety  much  beyond  his  time  of  life, 
whilst  the  boys  of  Castlewood  seemed  younger  than  theirs.  They 
had  always  been  till  now  under  their  mother's  anxious  tutelage, 
and  had  looked  up  to  their  neighbour  of  Mount  Vernon  as  their 
guide,  director,  friend — as,  indeed,  almost  everyl)ody  seemetl  to 
do  who  came  in  contact  with  the  simple  and  upright  young  man. 
Himself  of  the  most  scnipulous  gravity  and  good-breeding,  in  his 
communication  with  other  folks  he  apjieareil  to  exact,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  occasion,  the  same  behaviour.  His  nature  was  above  levity 
and  jokes :  they  seemed  out  of  place  when  addressed  to  him.  He 
was  slow  of  comprehending  them :  and  they  slunk  as  it  were 
abashed  out  of  his  society.  "  He  always  seemed  great  to  me,"  says 
Harry  Warrington,  in  one  of  his  letters  many  years  after  the  date 
of  which  we  are  writing ;  "  and  I  never  thought  of  him  otherwise 
than  as  a  hero.  When  he  came  over  to  Castlewood  and  taught  us 
boys  surveying,  to  see  him  riding  to  hounds  was  as  if  he  was  charg- 
ing an  army.  If  he  fired  a  shot,  I  thought  the  bird  must  come 
down,  and  if  he  flung  a  net,  the  largest  fish  jn  the  river  were  sure 
to  be  in  it.  His  words  were  always  few,  but  they  were  always 
wise ;  they  were  not  idle,  as  our  words  are,  they  were  grave,  sober, 
and  strong,  and  ready  on  occasion  to  do  their  duty.  In  spite  of  his 
antipathy  to'  him,  my  brother  respected  and  admired  the  General 
as  much  as  I  did — that  is  to  say,  more  than  any  mortal  man." 

Mr.  Washington  was  the  first  to  leave  the  jovial  party  which 
were  doing  so  much  honour  to  Madam  Esmond's  hospitality. 
Young  George  Esmond,  w^ho  had  taken  his  mother's  place  when 
she  left  it,  had  been  free  with  the  glass  and  with  the  tongue.  He 
had  said  a  score  of  things  to  his  guest  which  wounded  and  chafed 
the   latter,  and  to  which  Mr.  Washington  could  give  no  reply. 
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Angry  beyond  all  endurance,  he  left  the  table  at  length,  and  walked 
away  through  the  open  windows  into  the  broad  verandah  or  porch 
which  belonged  to  C^Uewood  as  to  all  Yiiginian  houses. 

Here  Madam  Esmond  caught  sight  of  her  friend's  tall  finme  as 
it  strode  up  and  down  before  the  windows ;  and,  the  evening  being 
warm,  or  her  game  over,  she  gave  up  her  cards  to  one  of  the  other 
ladies,  and  joined  her  good  neighbour  out  of  doors.  He  tried  to 
compose  his  countenance  as  well  as  he  could:  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  explain  to  his  hostess  why  and  with  whom  he  was 
angry. 

'^ The  gentlemen  are  long  over  their  wine,"  she  said;  "gentle- 
men of  the  army  are  always  fond  of  it." 

"  If  drinking  makes  good  soldiers,  some  yonder  are  distinguish- 
ing themselves  greatly,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Washington. 

"  And  I  daresay  the  General  is  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ? " 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  answered  the  Colonel,  who  always  re- 
ceived this  lady's  remarks,  playful  or  serious,  with  a  peculiar  soft- 
ness and  kindness.  "  But  the  General  is  the  General,  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  make  remarks  on  his  Excellency's  doings  at  table  or 
elsewhere.  I  think  very  likely  that  military  gentlemen  born  and 
bred  at  liome  are  different  from  us  of  the  colonies.  We  have  such 
a  hot  sun,  that  we  need  not  wine  to  fire  our  blood  as  they  do. 
And  drinking  toasts  seems  a  point  of  honour  with  them.  Talmadge 
hiccupp>ed  to  me — I  should  say,  whispered  to  me — just  now,  that 
an  officer  could  no  more  refuse  a  toast  than  a  challenge,  and  he  said 
that  it  was  after  the  greatest  difficulty  and  dislike  at  first  that  he 
learned  to  drink.  He  has  certainly  overcome  his  difficulty  with 
uncommon  resolution." 

"  What,  I  wonder,  can  you  talk  of  for  so  many  hours  ] "  asked 
the  lady. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you  all  we  talk  of,  madam,  and  I  must 
not  tell  tales  out  of  school.  We  talked  about  the  war,  and  of  the 
force  Mr.  Contrecceur  has,  and  how  we  are  to  get  at  him.  The 
General  is  for  making  the  campaign  in  his  coach,  and  makes  light 
of  it  and  the  enemy.  That  we  shall  beat  them,  if  we  meet  them, 
I  trust  there  is  no  doubt." 

"  How  can  there  be  ? "  says  the  lady,  whose  father  had  served 
under  Marlborough. 

"Mr.  Franklin,  though  he  is  only  from  New  England,"  con- 
tinued the  gentleman,  "spoke  great  good  sense,  and  would  have 
spoken  more  if  the  English  gentlemen  would  let  him ;  but  they 
reply  invariably  that  we  are  only  raw  provincials,  and  don't  know 
whst  disciplined  British  troops  can  do.  Had  they  not  best  hasten 
fbrwards  and  make  turnpike  roads  and  have  comfortable  inns  ready 
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for  his  Excellency  at  the  end  of  the  day's  march  1 — *  There's  some 
sort  of  inns,  I  suppose/  says  Mr.  Dan  vers,  '  not  so  comfortable  as 
we  have  in  England,  we  can't  expect  that/ — *  No,  you  can't  expect 
that,'  says  Mr.  Franklin,  who  seems  a  very  shrewd  and  facetious 
person.  He  drinks  his  water,  and  seems  to  laugh  at  the  English- 
men, though  I  doubt  whether  it  is  fair  for  a  water-drinker  to  sit  by 
and  spy  out  the  weaknesses  of  gentlemen  over  their  wine." 

"  And  my  boys  ]  I  hope  they  are  prudent  ] "  said  the  widow, 
laying  her  hand  on  her  guest's  arm.  "Harry  promised  me,  and 
when  he  gives  his  word,  I  can  trust  him  for  anything.  (Jeorge  is 
always  moderate.     Why  do  you  look  so  grave  ? " 

"  Indeed,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  do  not  know  what  has  come 
over  George  in  these  last  days,"  says  Mr.  Washington.  "  He  has 
some  grievance  against  me  which  I  do  not  understand,  and  of  which 
I  don't  care  to  ask  the  reason.  He  spoke  to  me  before  the  gentle- 
men in  a  way  which  scarcely  became  him.  We  are  going  the 
campaign  together,  and  'tis  a  pity  we  begin  such  ill  friends." 

"  He  has  been  ill.  He  is  always  wild  and  wayward,  and  hard 
to  understand.  But  he  has  the  most  affectionate  heart  in  the 
world.  You  will  bear  with  him,  you  will  protect  him — promise 
me  you  will." 

"  Dear  lady,  I  will  do  so  with  my  life,"  Mr.  Washington  said 
with  great  fervour.  "You  know  I  would  lay  it  down  cheerfully 
for  you  or  any  you  love." 

"  And  my  father's  blessing  and  mine  go  with  you,  dear  friend  ! " 
cried  the  widow,  full  of  thanks  and  affection. 

As  they  pursued  their  conversation,  they  had  quitted  the 
porch  under  which  they  had  first  begun  to  talk,  and  where  they 
could  hear  the  laughter  and  toasts  of  the  gentlemen  over  their 
wine,  and  were  pacing  a  walk  on  the  rough  lawn  before  the  house. 
Young  George  Warrington,  from  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table 
in  the  dining-room,  could  see  the  pair  as  they  passed  to  and  fro, 
and  had  listened  for  some  time  past  and  replied  in  a  very  distracted 
manner  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  round  about  him,  who 
were  too  much  engaged  with  their  own  talk,  and  jokes,  and  drink- 
ing, to  pay  much  attention  to  their  young  host's  behaviour.  Mr. 
Braddock  loved  a  song  after  dinner,  and  Mr.  Danvers  his  aide- 
de-camp,  who  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  was  delighting  his  General 
with  the  latest  ditty  from  Mary  bone  Gardens  when  Geoi^ge  War- 
rington, jumping  up,  ran  towards  the  window,  and  then  returned, 
and  pulled  his  brother  Harry  by  the  sleeve,  who  sat  with  his  back 
towards  the  window. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  says  Harry,  who,  for  his  part,  was  charmed  too 
with  the  song  and  chorus. 
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"Gome,"   crieil    George,   witli    a  Btanip  of  his  foot,   &n<l  thft  J 
ynuuger  bilowcd  obediently. 

"V    ut  is  it!"  continued  George,  with  a  bitter  oath.     "Don't   I 
you  see  *hat  it  is?     They  were  billing  and  cooing  this  morning;  1 
they  are  billing  and  cooing  now  before  going  to  roost.     Had  1 
not   better  both  go  into  the  ^nien,  and  pay  oitr  duty  to  o 
nuiiuuia  anil  papal"  and  lie  pointnl  to  Mr.  Washington,  who  n 
taking  the  widow's  hand  very  tei''-^'.y  in  hie. 


J 


CHAPTER  X 
J  HOT  AFTEttHOON 

GENERAL  BRADDOCK  and  the  other  gaesta  of  Castlewood 
being  duly  consigned  to  their  respective  quarters,  the  boys 
retired  to  their  own  room,  and  there  poured  out  to  one 
another  tlieir  opinions  respecting  the  great  event  of  the  day.  They 
would  not  bear  such  a  marriage — no.  Was  the  repreeenlative  of 
the  Marquises  of  Esmond  to  marry  the  younger  son  of  a  colonial 
&mily,  who  had  been  bred  up  as  a  land-surveyor  1  Castlewood, 
and  the  boys  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  handed  over  to  tlie  t«nder 
mercies  of  a  stepfather  of  three-and-twenty  !  Oli,  it  was  monstrous ! 
Harry  was  for  going  straightway  to  his  mother  in  her  bedroom— 
where  her  black  maidens  were  divesting  her  Ladyship  of  the  simple 
jewels  and  fineries  which  she  had  assumed  in  compliment  to  the 
feast — protesting  against  the  odious  match,  and  announcing  that 
they  would  go  home,  live  ufMin  their  little  property  there,  ami 
leave  her  for  ever,  if  the  unnatural  union  took  place. 

George  advocated  anotlier  way  of  stopping  it,  and  explained 
his  plan  to  his  admiring  brother.  "  Our  mother,"  he  said,  "can't 
marry  a  man  with  whom  one  or  both  of  us  has  been  out  on  the 
field,  and  who  has  wounded  us  or  killed  us,  or  whom  ve  have 
wounded  or  killed.     We  must  have  him  out,  Harry." 

Harry  saw  the  profound  truth  conveyed  in  George's  statement, 
and  adminil  Ins  brother's  imnjense  sagacity.  "  No,  George,"  says 
he,  "you  are  right.  Mother  ran't  marry  our  murderer  ;  she  won't 
be  as  bad  as  that.  And  if  we  pink  him,  lie  is  done  for.  *  Cadit 
gv(t»tio,'  as  Mr.  Dempster  used  to  say.  Shall  I  send  my  boy  with 
a  challenge  to  Colonel  George  now  1 " 

"  My  dear  Harry,"  the  elder  replied,  thinking  with  some  com- 
placency of  his  affair  of  honour  at  Quebec,  "  you  are  not  accustomed 
to  affairs  of  this  sort." 

"No,"  owned  Harry,  with  a  sigh,  looking  with  envy  and 
admiration  on  his  senior. 

"  We  can't  insult  a  gentleman  in  our  own  house,"  continued 
George,  with  great  majesty ;  "  the  laws  of  honour  forbid  audi 
inhospitable   treatment      But,  sir,  we   can  ride   out  with  him, 
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and,   aa  aoon  aa  the  park  gates  are  cloeed,  we   can  tell  him 
our  mind." 

"  That  we  can,  by  Oeorge ! "  cries  Harry^  grasping  his  brother's 

hand,  "and  that  we  will,  too.     I  say,  Qeorgy "     Here  the 

lad's  face  became  very  red,  and  his  brother  asked  him  what  he 
would  say  1 

.  "  This  is  mj/  turn,  brother,"  Harry  pleaded.  "  If  you  go  the 
campaign,  I  ought  to  have  the  other  affair.  Indeed,  indeed,  I 
ought"     And  he  prayed  for  this  bit  of  promotion. 

"  Again  the  head  of  the  house  must  take  the  lead,  my  dear," 
Oeorge  said  with  a  superb  air.  "  If  I  fall,  my  Harry  will  avenge 
me.  But  I  must  fight  George  Washington,  Hal :  and  'tis  best  I 
should;  for,  indeed,  I  hate  him  the  worst  Was  it  not  he  who 
counselled  my  mother  to  order  that  wretch.  Ward,  to  lay  hands 
on  me  ? " 

"Ah,  Geoi^e,"  interposed  the  more  placable  younger  brother, 
"  you  ought  to  forget  and  foi^give ! " 

"Forgive?  Never,  sir,  as  long  as  I  remember.  You  can't 
order  remembrance  out  of  a  man's  mind ;  and  a  wrong  that  was 
a  wrong  yestenlay  must  be  a  wrong  to-morrow.  I  never,  of  my 
knowledge,  did  one  to  any  man,  and  I  never  will  suffer  one,  if  I  can 
help  it  I  think  very  ill  of  Mr.  AVard,  but  I  don't  think  so  badly 
of  him  as  to  suppose  he  will  ever  fovfi^ve  thee  tliat  blow  with  the 
ruler.  Colonel  Washington  is  our  enemy,  mine  especially.  He 
has  advised  one  wrong  against  me,  and  he  meditates  a  greater.  I 
tell  you,  brother,  we  must  punish  him." 

The  grandsire's  old  Bordeaux  had  set  George's  ordinarily  pale 
countenance  into  a  flame.  Harry,  his  brother's  fondest  worshipper, 
could  not  but  admire  George's  haughty  bearing  and  rapid  declama- 
tion, and  prepared  himself,  with  his  usual  docility,  to  follow  his 
chief.  So  the  boys  went  to  their  beds,  the  elder  conveying  special 
injunctions  to  his  junior  to  be  civil  to  all  the  guests  so  long  as  they 
remained  under  the  maternal  roof  on  the  morrow. 

Gkxxi  manners  and  a  repugnance  to  tellinjj  tales  out  of  school 
forbid  us  from  saying  which  of  Madam  Esmond's  guests  was  the  first 
to  fell  under  the  weight  of  her  hospitality.  The  respectable  de- 
scendants of  Messrs.  Talmadge  and  Danvers,  aides-de-camp  to  his 
Excellency,  might  not  care  to  hear  how  their  ancestors  were  intoxi- 
cated a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  yet  the  gentlemen  themselves  took 
no  shame  in  the  feet,  and  there  is  little  doubt  they  or  their  comrades 
were  tipsy  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week.  Let  us  fancy  them  reeling 
to  bed,  supported  by  sympathising  negroes;  and  their  vinous 
General,  too  stout  a  toper  to  have  surrendered  himself  to  a  half- 
dozen  bottles  of  Bordeaux,  condncted  to  bis  chamber  by  the  young 
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gentlemen  of  the  house,  and  speedily  sleeping  the  sleep  which 
friendly  Bac*chus  gives,  Tbe  good  lady  of  Castlewood  saw  the  con- 
dition of  her  guests  without  the  least  surprise  or  horror ;  and  was 
up  early  in  the  morning,  providing  cooling  drinks  for  their  hot 
palates,  which  the  servants  carried  to  their  respective  chambers. 
At  breakfast,  one  of  the  English  officers  rallied  Mr.  Franklin,  who 
took  no  wine  at  all,  and  therefore  refused  the  morning  cool  draught 
of  toddy,  by  showing  how  the  Philadelphia  gentleman  lost  two 
pleasures,  the  drink  and  the  toddy.  The  young  fellow  said  the 
disease  was  pleasant  and  the  remedy  delicious,  and  laughingly  pro- 
posed to  continue  repeating  them  both.  The  CrenenU's  new 
American  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Washington,  was  quite  sober  and 
serene.  The  British  officers  vowed  they  must  take  him  in  hand 
and  teach  him  what  the  ways  of  the  English  army  were ;  but  the 
Virginian  gentleman  gravely  said  he  did  not  care  to  learn  that  part 
of  the  English  military  education. 

The  widow,  occupie<I  as  she  had  been  with  the  cares  of  a  great 
dinner,  followed  by  a  great  breakfast  on  the  morning  ensuing,  had 
scarce  leisure  to  remark  the  behaviour  of  her  sons  very  closely,  but 
at  least  saw  that  George  was  scrupulously  polite  to  her  favourite, 
Colonel  Washington,  as  to  all  the  other  guests  of  the  house. 

Before  Mr.  Braddock  took  his  leave,  he  had  a  private  audience 
of  Madam  Esmond,  in  which  his  Excellency  formally  offered  to  take 
her  son  into  his  family ;  and  when  the  arrangements  for  Greorge's 
departure  were  settled  between  his  mother  and  future  chief,  Madam 
Esmond,  though  she  might  feel  them,  did  not  show  any  squeamish 
terrors  about  the  dangers  of  the  bottle,  which  she  saw  were  amongst 
the  severest  and  most  certain  which  her  son  would  have  to  face. 
She  knew  her  boy  must  take  his  part  in  the  world,  and  encounter 
his  portion  of  evil  and  good.  "Mr.  Braddock  is  a  perfect  fine 
gentleman  in  the  morning, "  she  said  stoutly  to  her  aide-de-camp, 
Mrs.  Mountain ;  ^*  and  though  my  ]>apa  did  not  drink,  'tis  certain 
that  many  of  the  best  company  in  England  do."  The  jolly  Creneral 
good-naturedly  shook  hands  with  Greorge,  who  presented  himself  to 
his  Excellency  after  the  maternal  interview  was  over,  and  bade 
George  welcome,  and  to  be  in  attendance  at  Frederick  three  days 
hence ;  shortly  after  which  time  the  expedition  would  set  forth. 

And  now  the  great  coach  was  again  called  into  requisition,  the 
General's  escort  pranced  round  it,  the  other  guests  and  their  servants 
went  to  horse.  The  lady  of  Castlewood  attended  his  ExceUency  to 
the  steps  of  the  verandah  in  front  of  her  house,  the  young  gentlemen 
followed,  and  stood  on  each  side  of  his  coach-door.  The  guard 
trumpeter  blew  a  shrill  blast,  the  negroes  shouted  "  Huzzay,"  and 
"  Qod  sabe  de  King,''  as  Mr.  Braddock  most  graciously  took  leave 
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of  his  hospitable  cntortainere,  and  rolled  away  on  his  road  to  head- 
quarters. 

As  the  boys  went  up  the  steps,  there  was  the  Colonel  onoe  mom 
taking  leave  of  their  mother.  No  doubt  she  had  been  once  more 
recommending  Qeorge  to  his  namesake's  care ;  for  Colonel  Washing- 
ton said :  **  With  my  life.  You  may  depend  on  me,"  as  the  lads 
returned  to  their  mother  and  the  few  guests  still  remaining  in  the 
porch.  The  Colonel  was  booted  and  ready  to  depart  *'  Farewell, 
my  dear  Harry,"  he  said.  ''With  you,  GiBorge,  'tis  no  adieu.  We 
shall  meet  in  three  days  at  camp." 

Both  the  young  men  were  gdng  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death. 
Colonel  Washington  was  taking  leave  of  her,  and  she  was  to  see 
him  no  more  before  the  campaign.  No  wonder  the  widow  was 
very  much  moved. 

Qeorge  Warrington  watched  his  mother's  emotion,  and  inter- 
preted it  with  a  pang  of  malignant  scorn.  ''  Stay  yet  a  moment, 
and  console  our  mamma,"  he  said  with  a  steady  countenance,  "  only 
the  time  to  get  ourselves  booted,  and  my  brother  and  I  will  ride 
with  you  a  little  way,  George."  George  Warrington  had  already 
ordered  his  horses.  The  three  young  men  were  speedily  under  way, 
their  negro  grooms  behind  them,  and  Mrs.  Mountain,  who  knew  she 
had  made  mischief  between  them  and  trembled  for  the  result,  felt  a 
vast  relief  that  Mr.  Washington  was  gone  without  a  quarrel  with 
the  brothers,  without,  at  any  rate,  an  open  declaration  of  love  to 
their  mother. 

No  man  could  be  more  courteous  in  demeanour  than  George 
Warrington  to  his  neighbour  and  namesake,  the  Colonel.  The 
latter  was  pleased  and  surprised  at  his  young  friend's  altered 
behaviour.  The  community  of  danger,  the  necessity  of  future 
fellowship,  the  softening  iniiuenee  of  the  long  friendship  which 
bound  him  to  the  Esmond  family,  the  tender  adieux  which  had  just 
passed  between  him  and  the  mistress  of  Castlewood,  inclined  the 
Colonel  to  forget  the  unpleasantness  of  the  past  days,  and  made  him 
more  than  usually  friendly  with  his  young  companion.  George  was 
quite  gay  and  easy :  it  was  Harry  who  was  melancholy  now :  he 
rode  silently  and  wistfully  by  his  brother,  keeping  away  from 
Colonel  Washington,  to  whose  side  he  used  always  to  press  eagerly 
before.  If  the  honest  Colonel  remarked  his  young  friend's  conduct, 
no  doubt  he  attributed  it  to  Harry's  known  affection  for  his  brother, 
and  his  natural  anxiety  to  be  with  George  now  the  day  of  their 
parting  was  so  near. 

They  talked  frirther  about  the  war,  and  the  probable  end  of  the 
campaign;  none  of  the  three  doubted  its  successful  termination. 
Two  thousand  veteran  British  troops  with  their  commander  must 
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get  the  better  of  any  force  the  French  could  bring  against  them,  if 
only  they  moved  in  decent  time.  The  ardent  young  Virginian 
soldier  had  an  immense  respect  for  the  experienced  valour  and 
tactics  of  the  regular  troops.  King  Gkorge  the  Second  had  no 
more  loyal  subject  than  Mr.  Braddock*s  new  aide-de-camp. 

So  the  party  rode  amicably  together,  until  they  reached  a  certain 
rude  log-house,  called  Benson's,  of  which  the  proprietor,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  day  and  country,  did  not  disdain  to  accept 
money  from  his  guests  in  return  for  hospitalities  provided.  There 
was  a  recruiting  station  here,  and  some  officers  and  men  of  Halkett  s 
regiment  assembled,  and  here  Colonel  Washington  supposed  that  his 
young  friends  would  take  leave  of  him. 

Whilst  their  horses  were  baited,  they  entered  the  public  room, 
and  found  a  rough  meal  prepared  for  such  as  were  disposed  to  par- 
take. George  Warrington  entered  the  place  with  a  particularly  gay  and 
lively  air,  whereas  poor  Harry's  face  was  quite  white  and  woebc^ne. 

"One  would  think,  Squire  Harry,  'twas  you  who  was  going  to 
leave  home  and  fight  the  French  and  Indians,  and  not  Mr.  George,** 
says  Benson. 

**  I  may  be  alarmed  about  danger  to  my  brother,"  said  Harry, 
"though  I  might  bear  my  own  share  pretty  well.  *Tis  not  my 
fault  that  I  stay  at  home." 

"  No,  indee<l,  brother,"  cries  George. 

"Hany  AVarrington's  courage  does  not  need  any  proof!"  cries 
Mr.  Washington. 

**  You  do  the  family  honour  by  speaking  so  well  of  us.  Colonel," 
says  Mr.  George,  with  a  low  bow.  "  I  daresay  we  can  hold  our 
own,  if  need  be." 

Whilst  his  friend  was  vaunting  his  courage,  Harry  looked,  to  say 
the  truth,  by  no  means  courageous.  As  his  eyes  met  his  brother's, 
he  read  in  George's  look  an  announcement  which  alarmed  the  fond 
faithful  lad.  "  You  are  not  going  to  do  it  now  ] "  he  whispered 
his  brother. 

"  Yes,  now,"  says  Mr.  George,  very  steadily. 

"For .God's  sake  let  me  have  the  turn.  You  are  going  on  the 
campaign,  you  ought  not  to  have  everything — and  there  may  be  an 
explanation,  George.     We  may  be  all  wrong." 

"  Psha,  how  can  wel  It  must  be  done  now — don't  be  alarmed. 
No  names  shall  be  mentioned — I  shall  easily  find  a  subject." 

A  couple  of  Halkett's  officers,  whom  our  young  gentlemen  knew 
were  sitting  imder  the  porch,  with  the  Vii-ginian  toddy-bowl  before 
them. 

"  What  are  you  conspiring,  gentlemen  ?  "  cried  one  of  them.  "  Is 
it  a  drink ! " 
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By  the  tone  of  their  voices  and  their  flushed  cheeks,  it  was  deal 
the  gentlemen  had  already  been  engaged  in  drinking  that  morning. 

"  The  very  thing,  sir/'  Oeorge  said  gaily.  "  Fresh  glasses,  Mr. 
Benson !    What,  no  glasses  1    Then  we  must  have  at  the  bowL" 

"  Many  a  good  man  has  drunk  from  it/'  says  Mr.  Benson ;  and 
the  lads,  one  after  another,  and  bowing  first  to  their  military 
acquaintance,  touched  the  bowl  with  their  lips.  The  liquor  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  diminished  for  the  boys'  drinking,  though  Oeoige 
especially  gave  himself  a  toper's  airs,  and  protested  it  was  delicious 
after  their  ride.  He  caUed  out  to  Colonel  Washington,  who  was  at 
the  porch,  to  join  his  friends,  and  drink. 

The  lad's  tone  was  offensive,  and  resembled  the  manner  lately 
adopted  by  him,  and  which  had  so  much  chafed  Mr.  Washington. 
He  bowed,  and  said  he  was  not  thirsty. 

"  Nay,  the  liquor  is  paid  for,"  says  George ;  "  never  fear.  Colonel." 

"  1  said  I  was  not  thirsty.  I  did  not  say  the  liquor  was  not 
paid  for,"  said  the  young  Colonel,  drumming  witli  his  foot.' 

"  When  the  King's  health  is  proposed,  an  officer  can  hardly  say 
no.  I  drink  the  health  of  his  Majesty,  gentlemen,"  cried  George. 
"  Colonel  Washington  can  drink  it  or  leave  it.     The  King !  " 

This  was  a  point  of  military  honour.  The  two  British  officers 
of  Halkett's,  Captain  Grace  and  Mr.  Waring,  both  drank  "The 
King."  Harry  Warrington  drank  "  The  King."  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, with  glaring  eyes,  gulped,  too,  a  slight  drau^'ht  from  the  bowl. 

Then  Captain  Grace  proposed  "The  Duke  and  the  Army," 
which  toast  there  was  likewise  no  gainsaying.  Colonel  Washington 
had  to  swallow  "  The  Duke  and  the  Army." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  stomach  the  toast.  Colonel,"  said  George. 

"  I  tell  you  again,  I  don't  want  to  drink,"  rcplie<l  the  Colonel. 
"  It  seems  to  me  the  Duke  and  the  Army  would  be  served  all  the 
better  if  their  healths  were  not  drunk  so  often." 

"  You  are  not  up  to  the  ways  of  regular  troops  as  yet,"  said 
Captain  Grace,  with  rather  a  thick  voice. 

"  May  be  not,  sir." 

"A  British  officer,"  continues  Captain  Grace,  with  great 
energy  but  doubtful  articulation,  "never  neglects  a  toast  of  that 
sort,  nor  any  other  duty.  A  man  who  refuses  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  Duke — hang  me,  such  a  man  should  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial ! " 

"  What  means  this  language  to  me  1  You  are  drunk,  sir  !  " 
roared  Colonel  Washington,  jumping  up,  and  striking  the  table 
with  his  fist. 

^  A  cursed  provincial  officer  say  I'm  drunk  ! "  shrieks  out 
Captain  Grace.     "  Waring,  do  you  hear  that  ? " 
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"  /  heard  it,  sir ! "  cried  George  Warrington.  "  We  all  heard 
it  He  entered  at  my  invitation — the  liquor  called  for  was  mine : 
the  table  was  mine — and  I  am  shocked  to  hear  such  monstrous 
language  used  at  it  as  Colonel  AVoshington  has  just  employed 
towards  my  esteemed  guest,  Captain  Waring." 

"  Confound  your  impudence,  you  infernal  young  jackanapes ! " 
bellowed  out  Colonel  Washington.  "  Ymi  dare  to  insult  me 
before  British  officers,  and  find  fault  with  my  language?  For 
months  past,  I  have  borne  with  such  impudence  from  you,  that 
if  I  had  not  loved  your  mother — yes,  sir,  and  your  good  grand- 
father and  your  brother — I  would — I  would "     Here  his  words 

failed  him,  and  the  irate  Colonel,  with  glaring  eyes  and  purple  face, 
and  every  limb  quivering  with  wrath,  stood  for  a  moment  speechless 
before  his  young  enemy. 

**You  would  what,  sir?"  says  George  very  quietly,  "if  you 
did  not  love  my  grandfather,  and  my  brother,  and  my  mother  ?  You 
are  making  her  petticoat  a  plea  for  some  conduct  of  yours — you 
would  do  what,  sir,  may  I  ask  again  ? " 

"  I  would  put  you  across  my  knee  and  whip  you,  you  snarling 
little  puppy,  that*s  what  I  would  do ! "  cried  the  Colonel,  who  had 
found  breath  by  this  time,  and  vented  another  explosion  of  fury. 

"  Because  you  have  known   us   all  our  lives,  and  made  our 

house  your  own,  that  is  no  reason  you  should  insult  either  of  us  ! " 

here  cried  Harry,  starting  up.      "What  you  have  said,  George 

Washington,  is  an  insult  to  me  and  my  brother  alike.     You  will 

^  ask  our  pardon,  sir ! " 

"  Pardon ! " 

"  Or  give  us  the  reparation  that  is  due  to  gentlemen,"  continues 
Harrv. 

The  stout  Colonel's  heart  smote  him  to  think  that  he  should  be 
at  mortal  quarrel  or  called  upon  to  shed  the  blood  of  one  of  the 
lads  he  loved.  As  Harry  stood  facing  him,  with  his  fair  hair, 
flushing  cheeks,  and  quivering  voice,  an  immense  tenderness  and 
kindness  filled  the  bosom  of  the  elder  man.  "  I — I  am  bewildered," 
he  said.  "  My  words,  perhaps,  were  very  hasty.  What  has  been 
the  meaning  of  George^s  behaviour  to  me  for  months  back  ?  Only 
tell  me,  and,  perhaps ;" 

The  evil  spirit  was  awake  and  victorious  in  young  George 
Warrington :  his  black  eyes  shot  out  scorn  and  hatred  at  the 
simple  and  guileless  gentleman  before  him.  "You  are  shirking 
fi-om  the  question,  sir,  as  you  did  from  the  toast  just  now," 
he  said.  "  I  am  not  a  boy  to  suffer  under  your  arrogance.  You 
have  publicly  insulted  me  in  a  public  place,  and  I  demand  a 
reparation." 
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In  Heaven's  name,  be  it !  '^  says  Mr.  Washington,  with  the 
deepest  grief  in  his  face. 

<'  And  you  have  insulted  mt^  continues  detain  Grace,  reeling 
towards  him.  "What  was  it  he  saidi  Ck>nfi>und  the  Militia 
Captain — Colonel,  what  is  he  1  You've  insulted  me !  Oh,  Waring ! 
to  think  I  should  be  insulted  by  a  captain  of  militia ! "  And  tears 
bedewed  the  noble  Captain's  cheek  as  this  hairowing  thought 
crossed  his  mind. 

"  I  insult  y(my  you  hog ! "  the  Colonel  again  yelled  out,  for  he 
was  little  affected  by  humour,  and  had  no  disposition  to  laugh  as 
the  others  had  at  the  scene.  And,  behold,  at  this  minute  a  fourth 
adversary  was  upon  him. 

"  Great  Powers,  sir ! "  said  Captain  Waring,  "  are  three  affurs 
not  enough  for  you,  and  must  I  come  into  the  quarrel,  too  1  You 
have  a  quarrel  with  these  two  young  gentlemen." 

"  Hasty  words,  sir  ! "  cries  poor  Harry  once  more. 

"Hasty  words,  sir!"  cries  Captain  Waring.  "A  gentleman 
tells  another  gentleman  that  he  will  put  him  across  his  knees  and 
whip  him,  and  you  call  those  hasty  words  ]  Let  me  tell  you  if  any 
man  were  to  say  to  me,  *  Charles  Waring,'  or  *  Captain  Waring,  Til 
put  you  across  my  knees  and  whip  you,'  Td  say,  *  Til  drive  my 
cheese-toaster  through  his  body,'  if  he  were  as  big  as  Goliath,  I 
would.  That's  one  affair  with  young  Mr.  George  Warrington.  Mr. 
Harry,  of  course,  as  a  young  man  of  spirit,  will  stand  by  his  brother. 
That's  two.  Between  Grace  and  the  Colonel  apology  is  impossible. 
And,  now — run  me  through  the  body  ! — you  call  an  oflScer  of  my 
regiment — of  Halkett's,  sir  ! — a  hog  before  my  face  !  Great  heavens, 
sir !  Mr.  Washington  !  are  you  all  like  this  in  Virginia  ]  Excuse 
me,  I  would  use  no  offensive  personality,  as,  by  George !  I  will 
suffer  none  from  any  man  !  but,  by  Gad,  Colonel !  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  the  most  quarrelsome  man  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  Call  a  disabled  officer  of  my  regiment — for  he  is  disabled, 
ain't  you,  Grace  ? — call  him  a  hog  before  me  !  You  withdraw  it, 
sir — you  withdraw  it  ] " 

"  Is  this  some  infernal  conspiracy  in  which  you  are  all  leagued 
against  me  1 "  shouted  the  Colonel.  "  It  would  seem  as  if  I  was 
drunk,  and  not  you,  as  you  all  are.  I  withdraw  nothing.  I  apolo- 
gise for  nothing.  By  heavens !  I  will  meet  one  or  half-a-dozen  of 
you  in  your  turn,  young  or  old,  drunk  or  sober." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  myself  called  more  names,"  cried  Mr. 
(Seorge  Warrington.  "This  affair  can  prwccd,  sir,  without  any 
further  insult  on  your  part.  AVlien  will  it  please  you  to  give  me 
the  meeting  ? " 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  sir!"  said  the  Colonel,  fuming  with  rage. 
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"  The  sooner  the  better,"  hiccupped  Captain  Grace,  with  many 
oaths  needless  to  print — (in  those  days,  oaths  were  the  customary 
garnish  of  all  gentlemen*s  conversation) — and  he  rose  staggering 
from  his  seat,  and  reeled  towards  his  swonl,  which  he  had  laid  by 
the  door,  and  fell  as  he  reached  the  weapwn.  "The  sooner  the 
better ! "  the  poor  tipsy  wretrh  again  crieti  out  from  the  ground, 
waving  his  weapon  and  knocking  his  own  hat  over  his  eyes. 

"  At  any  rate,  this  gentleman^s  business  will  keep  cool  till 
to-morrow,"  the  Militia  Colonel  said,  turning  to  the  other  King's 
oflficer.  "You  will  hardly  bring  yoiu*  man  out  to-day,  Captain 
Waring]" 

"  I  confess  that  neither  his  hand  nor  mine  are  particularly 
steady." 

"  Mine  is  !  "  cried  Mr.  Warrington,  glaring  at  his  enemy. 

His  comrade  of  former  days  was  as  hot  and  as  savage.  "  Be 
it  so — with  what  weapon,  sir?"  Washington  said  sternly. 

"  Not  with  small  swords,  Colonel.  We  can  beat  you  with  them. 
You  know  that  from  our  old  bouts.  Pistols  had  better  be  the 
word." 

"As  you  please,  George  Warrington — and  God  forgive  you, 
George !  (Jod  pardon  you,  Harry !  for  bringing  me  into  this 
quarrel,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  face  full  of  sadness  and  gloom. 

Harry  hung  his  head,  but  George  continued  with  perfect  calm- 
ness :  "  I,  sir  ]  It  was  not  I  who  called  names,  who  talked  of  a 
cane,  who  insulted  a  gentleman  in  a  public  place  before  gentlemen 
of  the  army  ]  It  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  chosen  to  take  me 
for  a  negro,  and  talked  of  the  whip  for  me." 

The  Colonel  started  back,  turning  very  red,  and  as  if  struck  by 
a  sudden  remembrance. 

"  Great  heavens,  George  !  is  it  that  boyish  quarrel  you  are 
still  recalling  ? " 

"AVho  made  you  the  overseer  of  Castlewoodl"  said  the  boy, 
grinding  his  teeth.  "  I  am  not  your  slave,  George  Washington, 
and  I  never  will  be.  I  hated  you  then,  and  I  hate  you  now.  And 
you  have  insulted  me,  and  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  so  are  you.  Is 
that  not  enough  ?  " 

"  Too  much,  only  too  much,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  genuine 
grief  on  his  face,  and  at  his  heart.  "Do  you  bear  malice,  too, 
Harry  ?     I  had  not  thought  this  of  thee  !  " 

"  I  stand  by  my  brother,"  said  Harry,  turning  away  firom  the 
Colonel's  look,  and  grasping  George's  hand.  The  sadness  on  their 
adversary's  face  did  not  depart.  "  Heaven  be  good  to  us !  'Tis 
all  clear  now,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  The  time  to  write  a  few 
letters,  and  I  am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Warrington,"  he  said. 
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"  You  have  your  own  pistols  at  your  saddle.  I  did  not  ride  out 
with  any ;  but  will  send  Sady  back  for  mine.  That  will  give  you 
time  enough,  Colonel  Washington  t " 

"Plenty  of  time,  sir."  And  each  gentleman  made  the  other 
a  low  bow,  and,  putting  his  arm  in  bis  brother's,  George  walked 
away.  The  Virginian  officer  looked  towards  the  two  unlucky 
captains,  who  were  by  this  time  helpless  with  liquor.  Captain 
Benson,  the  master  of  the  tavern,  was  propping  the  hat  of  one 
of  them  over  bis  head. 

"It  is  not  altogether  their  fault,  Colonel,"  said  my  landlord, 
with  a  grim  look  of  humour.  "  Jack  Firebrace  and  Tom  Humbold 
of  Spotsylvania  was  here  this  morning,  chanting  horses  with  'em. 
And  Jack  and  Tom  got  'em  to  play  cards ;  and  they  didn't  win 
— the  British  Captains  didn't  And  Jack  and  Tom  challenged 
them  to  drink  for  the  honour  of  Old  England,  and  they  didn't 
win  at  that  game  neither,  much.  They  are  kind,  free-handed 
fellows  when  they  are  sober,  but  they  are  a  pretty  pair  of  fools — 
they  are." 

"  Captain  Benson,  you  are  an  old  frontier  man,  and  an  officer 
of  ours,  before  you  turned  farmer  and  taverner.  You  will  help  me 
in  this  matter  with  yonder  young  gentlemen  ? "  said  the  Colonel. 

"I'll  stand  by  and  see  fair  play,  Colonel.  I  won't  have  no 
hand  in  it,  beyond  seeing  fair  play.  Madam  Esmond  has  helped 
me  many  a  time,  tended  my  poor  wife  in  her  lying-in,  and  doctored 
our  Betty  in  the  fever.  You  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  very  hard  with 
them  poor  boys  ]  Though  I  seen  'em  both  shoot :  the  fair  one 
hunts  well,  as  you  know,  but  the  old  one's  a  wonder  at  an  ace 
of  spades." 

"  Will  you  be  pleased  to  send  my  man  with  my  valise,  Captain, 
into  any  private  room  which  you  can  8|>are  me  ?  I  must  write  a 
few  letters  before  this  business  comes  on.  God  grant  it  were  well 
over!"  And  the  Captain  led  the  Colonel  into  almost  the  only 
other  room  of  his  house,  calling,  with  many  oaths,  to  a  pack  of 
negro  servants  to  disperse  thence,  who  were  cliattering  loudly 
among  one  another,  and  no  doubt  discussing  the  quarrel  which 
had  just  taken  place.  Edwin,  the  Colonel's  man,  returned  with 
lus  master's  portmanteau,  and,  as  he  looked  from  the  window,  he 
saw  Sady,  George  Warrington's  negro,  galloping  away  upon  his 
errand,  doubtless,  and  in  the  direction  of  Castlewood.  The 
Colonel,  yoimg  and  naturally  hot-headed,  but  the  most  courteous 
and  scrupulous  of  men,  and  ever  keeping  his  strong  passions  under 
guard,  could  not  but  think  with  amazement  of  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  of  the  three,  perhaps  four  enemies, 
who  appeared  suddenly  before  him,  menacing  his  life.     How  had 
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this  strange  series  of  quarrels  been  brought  about  ?  He  had  ridden 
away  a  few  hours  since  from  Castlewood,  with  his  young  com- 
panions, and  to  all  seeming  they  were  perfect  friends.  A  shower 
of  rain  sends  them  into  a  tavern ,  where  there  are  a  couple  of 
recruiting  oflScers,  and  they  are  not  seated  for  half-an-hour,  at 
a  social  table,  but  he  has  quarrelled  with  the  whole  company, 
called  this  one  names,  agreed  to  meet  another  in  combat,  and 
threatened  chastisement  to  a  third,  the  son  of  his  most  intimate 
friend* 


CHAPTER  XI 

mJEREIN  THE  Tlf^O  GEORGES  PREPARE  FOR  BLOOD 

THE  Virginian  Colonel  remained  in  one  chamber  of  the 
tavern,  occupied  with  gloomy  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
meeting ;  his  adversary  in  the  other  room  thought  fit  to  make 
his  testamentary  dispositions,  too,  and  dictated,  by  his  obedient 
brother  and  secretary,  a  grandiloquent  letter  to  his  mother,  of 
whom,  and  by  that  writing,  he  took  a  solemn  £ftrewel].  She  would 
hardly,  he  supposed,  pursue  the  tckeme  which  she  had  in  view 
(a  peculiar  satirical  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  scheme  which  she 
had  in  view),  afler  the  event  of  that  morning,  should  he  fall,  as, 
probably,  would  be  the  case. 

"  My  dear  dear  George,  don^t  say  tliat ! "  cried  the  affrighte<i 
secretary. 

"As  probably  will  be  the  case,"  Greorgo  persisted  with  great 
majesty.  "  You  know  what  a  good  shot  Colonel  George  is,  Harry. 
I,  myself,  am  pretty  fair  at  a  mark,  and  'tis  probable  that  one  or 
both  of  us  will  drop. — *  I  scarcely  suppose  you  will  carry  out  the 
intentions  you  have  at  present  in  view.'"  This  was  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  still  greater  bitterness  than  George  had  used  even  in  the 
previous  phrase.     Harry  wept  as  he  took  it  down. 

"  You  see  I  say  nothing ;  Madam  Esmond's  name  does  not  even 
appear  in  the  quarrel.  Do  you  not  rciuember,  in  our  grandfather's 
life  of  himself,  how  he  says  that  Lord  Ca8tlewoo<l  fought  Lord 
Mohun  on  a  pretext  of  a  quarrel  at  cards  ?  and  never  so  much  as 
hinted  at  the  la<ly's  name,  who  waa  the  real  cause  of  the  duel  ?  I 
took  my  hint,  I  confess,   from  that,  Harry.     Our  mother  is  not 

compromise    in    the .      Why,    child,    what    have    you    been 

writing,  and  who  taught  thee  to  spell?"  Harry  had  written  the 
last  words  "  in  view,"  in  vew,  and  a  grea-t  blot  of  salt  water  from 
his  honest  boyish  eyes  may  have  obliterated  some  other  bad 
spelling. 

"I  can't  think  about  the  spelling  now,  Georgy,"  whimpered 
•  George's  clerk.  "I'm  too  miserable  for  that.  I  begin  to  think, 
perhaps,  it's  all  nonsense,  perhaps  Colonel  George  never " 

"Never  meant  to  take  possession  of  Castlewood;  never  gave 
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himself  airs,  and  patronised  us  there;  never  advised  my  mother 
to  have  me  flogged,  never  intended  to  marry  her;  never  insulted 
me,  and  was  insulted  before  the  King's  officers ;  never  wrote  to  his 
brother  to  say  we  should  be  the  better  for  his  parental  authority  1 
The  paper  is  there,"  cried  the  young  man,  slapping  his  breast- 
pocket, "and  if  anything  happens  to  me,  Harry  Warrington,  you 
will  find  it  on  my  corse  ! " 

"  Write  yourself,  Georgy,  I  cant  write,"  says  Harry,  digging 
his  fists  into  his  eyes,  and  smearing  over  the  whole  composition, 
bad  spelling  and  all,  with  his  elbows. 

On  this,  George,  taking  another  sheet  of  paper,  sat  down  at 
his  brother^s  place,  and  produced  a  composition  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  longest  words,  the  grandest  Latin  quotations,  and  the 
most  profound  satire  of  which  the  youthful  scribe  was  master.  He 
desired  that  his  negro  boy,  Sady,  should  be  set  free;  that  his 
"  Horace,"  a  choice  of  his  books,  and,  if  possible,  a  suitable  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  his  affectionate  tutor,  Mr.  Dempster; 
that  his  silver  fruit-knife,  his  music-books,  an<I  harpsichord,  should 
be  given  to  little  Fanny  Mountain ;  and  that  his  brother  should 
take  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  wear  it  in  memory  of  his  ever  fond  and 
faithfully  attached  George.  And  he  sealed  the  document  with  the 
seal  of  arms  that  his  grandfather  had  worn. 

"  The  watch,  of  course,  will  be  yours,"  said  George,  taking  out 
his  grandfather's  gold  watch,  and  looking  at  it.  "  Why,  two  hours 
and  a  half  are  gone  !  'Tis  time  that  Sady  should  be  back  with  the 
pistols.     Take  the  watch,  Harry  dear." 

"  It*s  no  good  ! "  cried  out  Harr}',  flinging  his  arms  round  his 
brother.     "If  he  fights  you,  I'll  fight  him,  too.     If  he  kills  my 

Georgy, him,  he  shall  have  a  shot  at  me ! "  an<l  the  poor  lad 

uttered  more  than  one  of  those  expressions,  which  are  said  peculiarly 
to  aflect  recording  angels,  who  have  to  take  them  down  at  celestial 
chanceries. 

Meanwhile,  General  Braddock's  new  aide-de-camp  had  written 
five  letters  in  his  large  resolute  hand,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal. 
One  was  to  his  mother,  at  Mount  Vernon ;  one  to  his  brother ; 
one  was  addressed  M.  C.  only ;  and  one  to  his  Excellency,  Major- 
General  Braddock.  "  And  one,  young  gentlemen,  is  for  your 
mother.  Madam  Esmond,"  said  the  boys*  informant. 

Again  the  recording  angel  had  to  fly  off"  with  a  violent  expression 
Fhich  parted  from  the  lips  of  George  Warrington.  The  chancery 
previously  mentioned  was  crowded  with  such  cases,  and  the 
messengers  must  have  been  for  ever  on  the  wing.  But  I  fear  for 
young  George  and  his  oath  there  was  no  excuse ;  for  it  was  an 
execration  uttered  from  a  heart  full  of  hatred,  and  rage,  and  jealousy. 
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It  WM  the  Undlord  of  the  tarem  who  communicated  theie  &ct« 
to  the  youDg  men.  The  Captain  had  put  on  hia  old  militia  unifona 
to  do  honour  to  the  occasion,  and  informed  the  boys  that  the 
"  Colonel  was  walking  up  and  down  the  garden  a-waiting  for  'em, 
and  that  the  Regulars  waa  a'most  sobei,  too,  by  this  time." 

A  plot  of  ground  near  the  Captain's  log-house  had  been  enclooed 
with  shingles,  and  cleared  for  a  kitchen-garden ;  there  indeed  paced 
Colonel  Washington,  his  hands  behind  hia  back,  hia  head  bowed 
down,  a  grave  sorrow  on  his  handsome  face.  The  negro  servants 
were  crowded  at  the  paling  and  looking  over.  The  officera  under 
the  porch  had  wakened  up  also,  as  tbeir  boat  remarked.  Captain 
Waring  was  walking,  almoet  steadily,  uoder  the  balcony  formed 
by  the  sloping  porch  and  loof  of  the  wooden  house ;  and  Captain 
Grace  was  lolling  over  the  railing,  with  eyes  which  stared  very 
much,  though  perhaps  they  did  not  see  very  clearly.  Benson's 
was  a  famous  rendezvoua  for  cock-fighta,  horae-matches,  boxing, 
and  wrestling-matches,  auch  as  brought  the  Virginian  country-folks 
together.  There  had  been  many  brawls  nt  Beiisou's,  aud  men  who 
came  thither  sound  and  sober  had  gone  thence  with  ribs  broken  and 
eyes  gouged  out.  And  squires,  and  farmers,  and  negroes,  all  partici- 
pated in  the  sport. 

There,  then,  stalked  the  tall  young  Colonel,  plunged  in  dismal 
meditation.  Tliere  waa  no  way  out  of  his  scrape,  but  the  usual 
cruel  one,  which  the  laws  of  honour  and  the  practice  of  the  country 
ordered.  Goaded  into  fury  by  the  impertinence  of  a  boy,  he  had 
used  insulting  words.  The  young  man  had  asked  for  reparation. 
He  was  shocked  to  think  that  George  Warrington's  jealousy  and 
revenge  should  have  rankled  in  the  young  fellow  bo  long :  but  the 
wrong  had  been  the  Colonel's,  an<l  be  Mas  bound  to  pay  the  forfeit. 

A  great  hallooing  and  shouting,  such  as  negroes  use,  who  love 
noise  at  all  times,  and  es])ecially  delight  to  yell  and  scream  when 
galloping  on  horseback,  was  now  heani  at  a  distance,  and  all  the 
heads,  woolly  and  iMwdered,  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  this 
outcry.  It  came  from  the  road  over  which  our  travellers  had  them- 
selves passed  three  hours  before,  and  presently  the  clattering  of 
a  horse's  hoofs  was  beard,  and  now  Mr.  Sady  made  his  appear- 
ance OD  his  foaming  horee,  and  actually  fired  a  pistol  off  io  the 
midst  of  a  prodigious  uproar  from  his  woolly  brethren;  then  he 
fired  another  pistol  off:  to  which  noises  Sody's  horse,  which  had 
carried  Harry  Warrington  on  many  a  hunt,  was  perfectly  accustomed 
And  now  he  waa  in  the  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a  score  of  his 
brawling  comradee,  and  was  descending  amidst  fluttering  fowls  and 
turkeys,  kicking  horaea  and  shrieking  frantic  piga ;  and  brother  negroes 
crowded  round  bim,  to  whom  he  instantly  be^  to  talk  and  chatter. 
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"  Sady,  sir,  come  here  !  "  roars  out  Master  Harry. 

"  Sady,  come  here,  confound  you ! "  shouts  Master  George. 
(Again  the  recording  angel  is  in  requisition,  and  has  to  be  off  on 
one  of  his  endless  errands  to  the  register  office.)  "  Come  directly, 
Mas'r,"  says  Sady,  and  resumes  his  conversation  with  his  woolly 
brethren.  He  grins.  He  takes  the  pistols  out  of  the  holster.  He 
snaps  the  locks.  He  points  them  at  a  grunter,  which  plunges 
through  the  farmyard.  He  points  down  the  road,  over  which  he 
has  just  galloped,  and  towards  which  the  woolly  heads  again  turn. 
He  says  again,  "Comin',  MasV.  Everybody  a-comin'."  And 
now,  the  gallop  of  other  horses  is  heard.  And  who  is  yonder? 
Little  Mr.  Dempster,  spurring  and  digging  into  his  pony ;  and  that 
lady  in  a  riding-habit  on  Madam  Esmond's  little  horse — can  it  be 
Madam  Esmond?  No.  It  is  too  stout.  As  I  live  it  is  Mrs. 
Mountain  on  Madam's  grey  ! 

"0  LorM  0  Golly!  Hoop!  Here  dey  come!  Hurray!" 
A  chonis  of  negroes  rises  up.  "  Here  dey  are  ! "  Dr.  Dempster 
and  Mrs.  Mountain  have  clattered  into  the  yard,  have  jumped  from 
their  horses,  have  elbowed  through  the  negroes,  have  rushed  into 
the  house,  have  run  through  it  and  across  the  porch,  where  the 
British  officers  are  sitting  in  muzzy  astonishment ;  have  nm  down 
the  stairs  to  the  garden  where  George  and  Harry  are  walking,  their 
tall  enemy  stalking  opposite  to  them ;  and  almost  ere  George 
Warrington  has  had  time  sternly  to  say,  "  What  do  you  do  here, 
madam  ! "  Mrs.  Mountain  has  flung  her  arms  round  liis  neck  and 
cries  :  "  Oh,  George,  my  darling  !  It's  a  mistake  !  It's  a  mistake, 
and  is  all  my  fault ! " 

"  What's  a  mistake  ? "  asks  George,  m^gestically  separating  him- 
self from  the  embrace. 

"  What  is  it,  Mounty  ? "  cries  Harry,  all  of  a  tremble. 

"  That  paper  I  took  out  of  his  portfolio,  that  paper  I  picked 
up,  children ;  where  the  Colonel  says  he  is  going  to  marry  a  widow 
with  two  childreri.  Who  should  it  be  but  you,  children,  and  who 
should  it  be  but  your  mother  ? " 

"  Well  ? " 

"Well,  it's — it's  not  your  mother.  It's  that  little  widow 
Curtis  whom  the  Colonel  is  going  to  marry.  He'd  always  take  a 
rich  one;  I  knew  he  would.  It's  not  Mrs.  Rachel  Warrington. 
He  told  Madam  so  to-day,  just  before  he  was  going  away,  and  that 
the  marriage  was  to  come  off  after  the  campaign. .  And — and  your 
mother  is  furious,  boys.  And  when  Sady  came  for  the  pistols,  and 
told  the  whole  house  how  you  were  going  to  fight,  I  told  him  to 
fire  the  pistols  off;  and  I  galloped  after  him,  and  I've  nearly 
broken  my  poor  old  bones  in  coming  to  you.'' 
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"  I  have  a  mind  to  break  Mr.  Sady's,"  growled  Oeoige.  "  I 
specially  eigoined  the  villain  not  to  lay  a  word." 

"Thank  Ood  he  did,  brother!"  said  poor  Harry.  "Thank 
God  he  did!" 

"  What  will  Mr.  Washington  and  those  gentlemen  think  of  my 
servant  telling  my  mother  at  home  that  I  was  going  to  fight  a 
duel  f "  asks  Mr.  George,  still  in  wrath. 

"You  have  shown  your  proo&  before,  Geoige,"  says  Harry 
respectfully.  "And,  thank  Heaven,  you  are  not  going  to  fight 
our  old  friend — our  grand&ther's  old  fnend.  For  it  was  a  mis- 
take ;  and  there  is  no  quarrel  now,  dear,  is  there  f  You  were  un- 
kind to  him  under  a  wrong  impression." 

"I  certainly  acted  under  a  wrong  impression,"  owns  Geoige, 
«  but " 

"  George !  Creoige  Washington  ! "  Harry  here  cries  out,  spring- 
ing over  the  cabbage-garden  towards  the  bowling-green,  where  the 
Colonel  was  stalking,  and  though  we  cannot  hear  him,  we  see  him, 
with  both  his  hands  out,  and  with  the  eagerness  of  youth,  and 
with  a  hundred  blunders,  and  with  love  and  affection  thrilling  in 
his  honest  voice,  we  imagine  the  lad  telling  his  tale  to  his  friend. 

There  was  a  custom  in  those  days  which  lias  disappeared  from 
our  manners  now,  but  which  then  lingered.  When  Harry  had 
finished  his  artless  story,  his  friend  the  Colonel  took  him  fairly  to 
his  arms,  and  held  him  to  his  heart :  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he 
said,  "  Thank  God,  thank  God  for  this  ! " 

"Oh,  Greorge,"  said  Harry,  who  felt  now  how  he  loved  liia 
friend  with  all  his  heart,  "  how  I  wish  I  was  going  with  you  on 
the  campaign ! "  The  other  pressed  both  the  boy's  hands,  in  a 
grasp  of  friendship,  which,  each  knew,  never  would  slacken. 

Then  the  Colonel  advanced,  gravely  holding  out  his  hand  to 
Harry's  elder  brother.  Perhaps  Harry  wondered  that  the  two  did 
not  embrace  as  he  and  the  Colonel  had  just  done.  But,  though 
hands  were  joined,  the  salutation  was  only  formal  and  stem  on 
both  sides. 

"  I  find  I  have  done  you  a  wrong.  Colonel  Washington,"  George 
said,  "and  must  apologise,  not  for  the  error,  but  for  much  of  my 
late  behaviour  which  has  resulted  from  it." 

"  The  error  was  mine  !  It  was  I  who  found  that  paper  in  your 
room,  and  showed  it  to  George,  and  was  jealous  of  you.  Colonel. 
All  women  are  jealous,"  cried  Mrs.  Mountain. 

"  Tis  a  pity  you  could  not  have  kept  your  eyes  off  my  paper, 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Washington.  "  You  will  permit  me  to  say  so. 
A  great  deal  of  mischief  has  come  because  I  chose  to  keep  a  secret 
which  concerned  only  myself  and  another  person.     For  a  long  time 
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George  Warrington's  heart  has  been  black  with  anger  against  nie, 
and  my  feeling  towards  him  has,  I  own,  soarce  been  more  friendly. 
All  this  pain  might  have  been  spared  to  both  of  us,  had  my  private 
papers  only  been  read  by  those  for  whom  they  were  written.  I 
shall  say  no  more  now,  lest  my  feelings  again  should  betray  me 
into  hasty  words.  Heaven  bless  thee,  Harry  !  Farewell,  George ! 
And  take  a  true  friend's  advice,  and  try  and  be  less  ready  to  think 
evil  of  your  friends.  We  shall  meet  again  at  the  camp,  and  will 
keep  our  weapons  for  the  enemy.  Gentlemen !  if  you  remember 
this  scene  to-morrow,  you  will  know  where  to  find  me."  And  with 
a  very  stately  bow  to  the  English  officers,  the  Colonel  left  the 
abashed  company,  and  speedily  rode  away. 


CHAPTER  XII 

NEfFS  FROM  THE  CAMP 

WE  must  £uicy  that  the  parting  between  the  brothers  Is 
over,  that  Geoi^e  has  taken  his  place  in  Mr.  Braddock'e 
family,  and  Harry  has  returned  home  to  Castlewood  and 
his  duty.  His  heart  is  with  the  army,  and  his  pursuits  at  home 
offer  the  boy  no  pleasure.  He  does  not  care  to  own  how  deep  his 
disappointment  is,  at  being  obliged  to  stay  under  the  homely,  quiet 
roof,  now  more  melancholy  than  ever  since  Geoige  is  away.  Harry 
passes  his  brother's  empty  chamber  with  an  averted  face ;  takes 
George's  plac*e  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  sighs  as  he  drinks  from 
his  silver  tankard.  Madam  Warrington  calls  the  toast  of  "The 
King "  stoutly  every  day ;  and  on  Sundays,  when  Harry  reads  the 
Service,  and  prays  for  all  travellers  by  land  and  by  water,  she  says, 
"  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,"  with  a  peculiar  solemnity.  She 
insists  on  talking  about  George  constantly,  but  quite  cheerfully,  and 
as  if  his  return  was  certain.  She  walks  into  liis  vacant  room,  with 
head  upright,  and  no  outward  signs  of  emotion.  She  sees  that  his 
books,  linen,  papers,  &c.,  are  arranged  with  care;  talking  of  him 
with  a  very  special  respect,  and  specially  appealing  to  the  old 
servants  at  meals,  and  so  forth,  regarding  things  which  are  to  be 
done  "when  Mr.  George  comes  home."  Mrs.  Mountain  is  con- 
stantly on  the  whimper  when  George's  name  is  mentioned,  and 
Harry's  face  wears  a  look  of  the  most  ghastly  alarm ;  but  his 
mother's  is  inv:iriably  grave  and  sedate.  She  makes  more  blunders 
at  picquet  and  backgammon  than  you  would  expect  Irom  her ;  and 
the  servants  find  her  awake  and  dressed,  however  early  they  may 
rise.  She  has  prayed  Mr.  Dempster  to  come  back  into  residence  at 
Castlewood.  She  is  not  severe  or  haughty  (as  her  wont  certainly 
was)  with  any  of  the  party,  but  quiet  in  her  talk  with  them, 
and  gentle  in  assertion  and  reply.  She  is  for  ever  talking  of  her 
father  and  his  campaigns,  who  came  out  of  them  all  with  no  very 
severe  wounds  to  hurt  him ;  and  so  she  hopes  and  trusts  will  her 
eldest  son« 

George  writes  frequent  letters  home  to  his  brother,  and,  now 
the  army  is  on  its  march,  compiles  a  rough  journal,  which  he 
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forwards  as  occasion  serves.  This  document  is  perused  with  great 
delight  and  eagerness  by  the  youth  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and 
more  than  once  read  out  in  family  council,  on  the  long  summer 
nights,  as  Madam  Esmond  sits  upright  at  her  tea-table — (she  nerer 
condescends  to  use  the  back  of  a  chair) — as  little  Fanny  Mountain 
is  busy  with  her  sewing,  as  Mr.  Dempster  and  Mrs.  Mountain  sit 
over  their  cards,  as  the  hushed  old  servants  of  the  house  move 
about  silently  in  the  gloaming,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  the  young 
master.  Hearken  to  Harry  Warrington  reading  out  his  brother's 
letter !  As  we  look  at  the  slim  characters  on  the  yellow  page, 
fondly  kept  and  put  aside,  we  can  almost  fancy  him  alive  who 
wrote  and  who  read  it — and  yet,  lo !  they  are  as  if  they  never  had 
been  ;  their  i)ortraits  faint  images  in  frames  of  taniished  gold.  Were 
they  real  once,  or  are  they  mere  phantasms?  Did  they  live  and 
die  oncel  Did  they  love  each  other  as  true  brothers,  and  loyal 
gentlemen  1  Can  we  hear  their  voices  in  the  past  1  Sure  I  know 
Harry's,  and  yonder  he  sits  in  the  warm  summer  evening  and  reads 
his  young  brother's  simple  story  : — 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  the  provinces  are  acting  scurvily  by 
his  Majesty  King  George  II.,  and  his  representative  here  is  in  a 
flame  of  fury.  Virginia  is  bad  enough,  and  poor  Maryland  not 
much  better,  but  Pennsylvania  is  worst  of  all.  We  pray  them  to 
send  us  troops  from  home  to  fight  the  French  ;  and  we  promise  ta 
maintain  the  troops  when  they  come.  We  not  only  don't  keep  our 
promise,  and  make  scarce  any  provision  for  our  defenders,  but  our 
people  insist  upon  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  their  cattle  and 
stores,  and  actually  cheat  the  soldiers  who  are  come  to  fight  their 
battles.  No  wonder  the  General  swears,  and  the  troops  are  sulky. 
The  delays  have  been  endless.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  several 
provinces  to  provide  their  promised  stores  and  means  of  locomotion, 
weeks  and  months  have  elapsed,  during  which  time,  no  doubt,  the 
French  have  been  strengthening  themselves  on  our  frontier  and  in 
the  forts  they  have  turned  us  out  of.  Though  there  never  will  be 
any  love  lost  between  me  and  Colonel  Washington,  it  must  be 
owned  that  your  favourite  (I  am  not  jealous,  Hal)  is  a  brave  man 
and  a  good  oflicer.  The  family  respect  him  very  much,  and  the 
Greneral  is  always  asking  his  opinion.  Indeed,  he  is  almost  the 
only  man  who  has  seen  the  Indians  in  their  war-paint,  and  I 
own  I  think  he  was  right  in  firing  upon  Monsieur  Jumonville 
last  year. 

"  There  is  to  be  no  more  s^dte  to  that  other  quarrel  at  Benson's 
Tavern  than  there  was  to  the  proposed  battle  between  Colonel  W. 
and  a  certain  young  gentleman  who  shall  be  nameless.     Captain 
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Waring  wished  to  pursue  it  on  coming  into  camis  and  brotic^t  the 
message  frmn  Oaptain  Qraee^  which  your  fiiend,  who  is  as  bold  aa^ 
Hector,  was  for  taking  up,  and  employed  a  brother  aide^e-camp, 
Colonel  Wingfield,  on  his  side.  But  when  Wingfieid  heard  the 
circumstances  of  the  quarrel^  how  it  had  arisen  from  Grace  being 
drunk,  and  was  fomented  by  Waring  being  tipsy,  and  how  the  two 
44th  gentlemen  had  chosen  to  insult  a  militia  officer,  he  swore  that 
Colonel  Washington  should  not  meet  the  44th  men ;  that  he  would 
carry  the  matter  straightway  to  his  Excellency,  who  would  bring 
the  two  captains  to  a  court-martial  for  brawling  with  the  mili^ 
and  drunkenness,  and  indecent  behaviour,  and  the  captains  were 
fain  to  put  up  their  toasting-irons,  and  swallow  their  wrath.  They 
were  good-natured  enough  out  of  their  cups,  and  ate  their  humble 
pie  with  very  good  appetites  at  a  recondliatiou  dinner  which 
Colonel  W.  had  with  the  44th,  and  where  he  was  as  perfectly 
stupid  and  correct  as  Prince  Prettyman  need  be.  Hang  him  I  He 
has  no  &ults,  and  that's  why  I  dislike  him.  When  he  marries  that 
widow — ah  me  !  what  a  dreary  life  she  will  have  of  it ! " 

•*  I  wonder  at  the  taste  of  some  men,  and  the  effrontery  of  some 
women,"  says  Madam  Esmond,  laying  her  t<*acup  down.  "  I 
wonder  at  any  woman  who  has  been  married  once,  so  forgetting 
herself  as  to  marry  a<»ain  !     Don't  you,  Mountain  ] " 

"  Monstrous  ! "  says  Mountain,  with  a  queer  look. 

Dempster  keeps  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his  glass  of  puncli. 
Harry  looks  as  if  he  was  choking  with  laughter,  or  with  some  other 
concealed  emotion,  but  his  mother  says,  "  Go  on,  Harry  !  Continue 
with  your  brother's  journal.  He  writes  well :  but,  ah,  will  he  ever 
be  able  to  write  like  my  papa?" 

Harry  resumes : — 

"We  keep  the  strictest  order  here  in  camp,  and  the  orders 
against  drunkenness  ami  ill-behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  men  are 
very  severe.  The  roll  of  each  company  is  called  at  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  and  a  return  of  the  absent  and  disorderly  is  given  in  by 
the  officer  to  the  commanding  officer  of  tlie  regiment,  who  has  to 
see  that  they  are  properly  punished.  The  men  are  pimished,  and 
the  drummers  are  always  at  work.  Oh,  Harry,  but  it  made  one 
sick  to  see  the  first  bloo<I  drawn  from  a  great  strong  white  back, 
and  to  hear  the  piteous  yell  of  the  poor  fellow." 

"  Oh,  horrid  ! "  says  Madam  Esmond. 

"  I  think  I  should  have  murdered  Ward  if  he  had  flogged  me. 
Thank  Heaven  he  got  off  with  onlv  a  crack  of  tlie  ruler !     The  meny 
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I  say,  are  looked  after  carefully  enough.  I  wish  the  officers  were. 
The  Indians  have  just  broken  up  their  camp,  and  retired  in  dudgeon, 
because  the  young  officers  were  for  ever  drinking  with  the  squaws 
— and — and — hum — ha." 

Here  Mr.  Harry  pauses,  as  not  caring  to  proceed  with  the 
narrative,  in  the  presence  of  little  Fanny,  very  likely,  who  sits 
primly  in  her  chair  by  her  mother's  side,  working  her  little  sampler. 

'*  Pass  over  that  about  the  odious  tipsy  creatures,"  says  Madam. 
And  Harry  commences,  in  a  loud  tone,  a  much  more  satisfactory 
statement : — 

"  Each  regiment  has  Divine  Service  performed  at  the  head  of 
its  colours  every  Sunday.  The  General  does  everything  in  the 
power  of  mortal  man  to  prevent  plundering,  and  to  encourage  the  • 
people  round  about  to  bring  in  provisions.  He  has  declared  soldiers 
shall  be  shot  who  dare  to  interrupt  or  molest  the  market  people 
He  has  ordered  the  price  of  provisions  to  be  raised  a  penny  a  pound, 
and  has  lent  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  provide  the  camp. 
Altogether,  he  is  a  strange  compound,  this  General.  He  flogs  his 
men  without  mercy,  but  he  gives  without  stint  He  swears  most 
tremendous  oaths  in  conversation,  and  tells  stories  which  Mountain 
would  be  shocked  to  hear " 

"  Why  me  ? "  asks  Mountain ;  "  and  what  have  I  to  do  with 
the  General's  silly  stories  ? " 

"  Never  mind  the  stories ;  and  go  on,  Harry,"  cries  the  mistress 
of  the  house. 

"  — would  be  shocked  to  hear  after  dinner ;  but  he  never  misses 
service.  He  adores  his  Great  Duke,  and  has  his  name  constantly 
on  his  lips.  Our  two  regiments  both  served  in  Scotland,  where  I 
daresay  Mr.  Dempster  knew  the  colour  of  their  facings." 

"  We  saw  the  tails  of  their  coats,  as  well  as  their  facings," 
growls  the  little  Jacobite  tutor. 

"  Colonel  Washington  has  had  the  fever  very  smartly,  and  has 
hardly  been  well  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  march.  Had  he  not 
better  go  home  and  be  nursed  by  his  widow  1  When  either  of  us  is 
ill,  we  are  almost  as  good  friends  again  as  ever.  But  I  feel  some- 
how as  if  I  can't  forgive  him  for  having  wronged  him.  Cbod 
Powers !  How  I  have  been  hating  him  for  these  months  past  1 
Oh,  Harry !  I  was  in  a  fury  at  the  tavern  the  other  day,  because 
Mountain  came  up  so  soon,  and  put  an  end  to  our  difference.  We 
ought  to  have  burned  a  little  gunpowder  between  us,  and  cleared 
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the  air.  But  though  I  don't  loye  him  as  you  do,  I  know  he  is  a 
good  soldier,  a  good  oflScer,  and  a  braye,  honest  man ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  shall  loye  him  none  the  worse  for  not  wanting  to  be  our 
stepfiither." 

"A  stepfather,  indeed!"  cries  Harry's  mother.  "Why, 
jealousy  and  prejudice  have  perfectly  maddened  the  poor  child! 
Do  you  suppose  the  Marquis  of  Esmond's  daughter  and  heiress 
could  not  have  found  other  step&thers  for  her  sons  than  a  mere 
proyincial  surveyor  1  If  there  are  any  mo^  such  allusions  in 
(George's  journal,  I  beg  you  skip  'em,  Harry,  my  dear.  About  this 
piece  of  folly  and  blundering  there  hath  been  quite  talk  enough 
already." 

"'Tis  a  pretty  sight,"  Harry  continued,  reading  from  his 
brother's  journal,  '*  to  see  a  long  line  of  red-coats,  threading  through 
the  woods  or  taking  their  ground  after  the  march.  The  care 
against  surprise  is  so  great  and  constant,  that  we  defy  prowling 
Indians  to  come  unawares  upon  us,  and  our  advanced  sentries  and 
savages  have  on  the  contrary  fallen  in  with  the  enemy  and  taken 
a  scalp  or  two  from  them.  They  are  such  cruel  villains,  these 
French  and  their  painted  allies,  that  we  do  not  think  of  showing 
them  mercy.  Only  tliiuk,  we  found  but  yesterday  a  little  boy 
scalped  but  yet  alive  in  a  lone  house,  where  his  parents  had  been 
attacked  and  murdered  by  the  savage  enemy,  of  whom — so  great 
is  his  indignation  at  their  cruelty — our  General  has  offered  a  reward 
of  £5  for  all  the  Indian  scalps  brought  in. 

"  When  our  march  is  over,  you  should  see  our  camp,  and  all 
the  care  bestowed  on  it.  Our  baggage  and  our  General  s  tents  and 
guard  are  placed  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  We  have  out- 
lying sentries  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  tens,  by  whole  companies. 
At  the  least  surprise,  they  are  instructed  to  nm  in  on  the  main 
body  and  rally  round  the  tents  juul  baggage,  which  are  so  arranged 
themselves  as  to  be  a  strong  fortification.  Sady  and  I,  you  must 
know,  are  marching  on  foot  now,  and  my  horses  are  carrying 
baggage.  The  Pennsylvanians  sent  such  rascally  animals  into 
camp  that  they  speedily  gave  in.  What  good  horses  were  left 
'twas  our  duty  to  give  up  :  and  Roxana  has  a  couple  of  packs  upon 
her  back  instead  of  her  young  master.  She  knows  me  right  well, 
and  whinnies  when  she  sees  me,  and  I  walk  by  her  side,  and  we 
have  many  a  talk  together  on  the  march. 

"JtUy  4. — To  guard  against  surprises,  we  are  all  warned  to 
pay  especial  attention  to  the  beat  of  the  drum;  always  halting 
when  we  hear  the  long  roll  beat,  and  marching  at  the  beat  of  the 
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long  march.  We  are  more  on  the  alert  regarding  the  enemy  now. 
We  have  our  advanced  pickets  doubled,  and  two  sentries  at  every 
post.  The  men  on  the  advanced  pickets  are  constantly  under 
arms,  with  fixed  bayonets,  all  through  the  night,  and  relieved  every 
two  hours.  The  half  that  are  relieved  lie  down  by  their  arms,  but 
are  not  suffered  to  leave  their  pickets.  Tis  evident  that  we  are 
drawing  very  near  to  the  enemy  now.  This  packet  goes  out  with 
the  GeneraFs  to  Colonel  Dunbar's  camp,  who  is  thirty  miles  behind 
us;  and  will  be  carried  thence  to  Frederick,  and  thence  to  my 
honoured  mother's  house  at  Castlewood,  to  whom  I  send  my  duty, 
with  kindest  remembrances,  as  to  all  friends  there,  and  how  much 
love  I  need  not  say  to  my  dearest  brother  from  his  affectionate 

"  George  E.  Warrington." 

The  whole  Lind  was  now  lying  parched  and  s^o^ching  in  the 
July  heat.  For  ten  days  no  news  had  come  from  the  column 
advancing  on  the  Ohio.  Their  march,  though  ii  toiled  but  slowly 
through  the  painful  forest,  must  bring  them  eie  long  up  with  the 
enemy ;  the  troops,  led  by  consummate  captajus,  were  accustomed 
now  to  the  wilderness,  and  not  afraid  of  surprise.  Every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  against  ambush.  It  was  the  outlying 
enemy  who  were  discovered,  pursued,  destroyed  by  the  vigilant 
scouts  and  skirmishers  of  the  British  force.  The  last  news  heard 
was  that  the  army  had  advanced  considerably  beyond  the  ground 
of  Mr.  Washington's  discomfiture  in  the  previous  year,  and  two 
days  after  must  be  within  a  day's  march  of  the  French  fort.  About 
taking  it  no  fears  were  entertained ;  the  amount  of  the  French  re- 
inforcements from  Montreal  was  known.  Mr.  Braddock,  with  his 
two  veteran  regiments  from  Britain,  and  their  allies  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  were  more  than  a  match  for  any  troops  that  could  be 
collected  under  the  white  flag. 

Such  continued  to  be  the  talk,  in  the  sparse  towns  of  our 
Virginian  province,  at  the  gentry's  houses,  and  the  rough  roadside 
taverns,  where  people  met  and  canvassed  the  war.  The  few 
messengers  who  were  sent  back  by  the  General  reported  well  of 
the  main  force.  'Twas  thought  the  enemy  would  not  stand  or 
defend  himself  at  all.  Had  he  intended  to  attack,  he  might  have 
seized  a  dozen  occasions  for  assaulting  our  troops  at  passes  through 
which  they  had  been  allowed  to  go  entirely  free.  So  George  had 
given  up  his  favourite  mare,  like  a  hero  as  he  was,  and  was  march- 
ing afoot  with  the  line?  Madam  Esmond  vowed  that  he  should 
have  the  best  horse  in  Virginia  or  Carolina  in  place  of  Hoxana. 
There  were  horses  enough  to  be  had  in  the  provinces,  and  for  money. 
It  was  only  for  the  King's  service  that  they  were  not  forthcoming. 
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Although  at  their  frmily  meetings  and  repasts  the  inmates  of 
Oastlewood  always  talked  cheerfully,  never  anticipating  any  but  a 
triumphant  issue  to  the  campaign,  or  acknowledging  any  feeling  of 
disquiet,  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  they  were  mighty  uneasy  when  at 
home,  quitting  it  ceaselessly,  and  for  ever  on  the  trot  from  one 
neighbour's  house  to  another  in  quest  of  news.  It  was  prodigious 
how  quickly  reports  ran  and  spread.  When,  for  instance,  a  certain 
noted  border  warrior,  called  Colonel  Jack,  had  offered  himself  and 
his  huntsmen  to  the  Qeneral,  who  had  declined  the  ruffian's  terms 
or  his  proffered  service,  the  defection  of  Jack  and  his  men  was  the 
talk  of  thousands  of  tongues  immediately.  The  house  negroes,  in 
their  midnight  gallops  about  the  country,  in  search  of  junketing  or 
sweethearts,  brought  and  spread  news  over  amazingly  wide  districts. 
They  had  a  curious  knowledge  of  the  incidents  of  the  march  for  a 
fortnight  at  least  after  its  commencement  They  knew  and  laughed 
at  the  cheats  practised  on  the  army  for  horses,  provisions,  and  the 
like ;  for  a  good  bargain  over  the  foreigner  was  not  an  unfrequent 
or  unpleasant  practice  among  New  Yorkers,  Pennsylvanians,  or 
Marylandera ;  though  'tis  known  that  American  folks  have  be(;ome 
perfectly  artless  and  simple  in  later  times,  and  never  grasp,  and 
never  overreach,  and  are  never  selfish  now.  For  three  weeks  after 
the  army's  departure  the  thousand  rei)ort«  regarding  it  were  cheer- 
ful; and  when  our  Castlewood  friends  met  at  their  supiHT,  their 
tone  was  confident  and  their  news  pleasant. 

But  on  the  10th  of  July  a  vast  and  sudden  gloom  spread  over 
the  province.  A  look  of  terror  and  doubt  seemed  to  fall  ui)on 
every  face.  Affrighted  negroes  wistfully  eyed  their  masters  ami 
retired,  and  humrae<l  and  whispered  with  one  another.  The  fitldles 
ceased  in  the  quarters :  the  song  and  laugh  of  those  cheery  black 
folk  were  hashed.  Right  and  left,  everybody's  servants  were  on 
the  gallop  for  news.  The  country  tavenis  were  thronged  with 
horsemen,  who  drank  and  cursed  and  brawled  at  tlic  bars,  each 
bringini^  his  gloomy  story.  The  army  had  been  surprised.  The 
troops  had  fidlen  into  an  ambuscade,  and  had  been  cut  up  almost 
to  a  man.  All  the  officers  were  tiiken  down  by  the  French  marks- 
men and  the  savages.  The  General  hivl  been  wounded,  and  carried 
off  the  field  in  his  sash.  Four  days  afterwards  the  report  was  that 
the  (General  was  dead,  and  scalped  by  a  French  Indian. 

Ah,  what  a  scream  poor  Mrs.  Mountain  gave,  when  Gumbo 
brought  this  news  from  across  the  James  river,  and  little  Fanny 
sprang  crying  to  her  mother's  arms  !  "  Lord  God  Almighty,  watch 
over  us,  and  defend  my  boy  ! "  said  Mrs.  Esmond,  sinking  down 
on  her  knees,  and  lifting  her  rigid  hands  to  Heaven.  The  gentle- 
men were  not  at  home  when  this  rumour  arrived,  but  they  came 
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in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  each  from  his  hiiut  for  news.  The 
Scots  tutor  did  not  dare  to  look  up  and  meet  the  widow's  agonising 
looks.  Harry  Warrington  was  as  pale  as  his  mother.  It  might 
not  be  true  about  the  manner  of  the  General's  death — but  he  was 
dead.  The  army  had  been  surprised  by  Indians,  and  had  fled, 
and  been  killed  without  seeing  the  enemy.  An  express  had  arrived 
from  Dunbar's  camp.  Fugitives  were  pouring  in  there.  Should 
he  go  and  see  ?  He  must  go  and  see.  He  and  stout  little  Demp- 
ster armed  themselves  and  mounteil,  taking  a  couple  of  mounted 
servants  with  them. 

They  followed  the  northward  track  which  the  expeditionary  army 
had  hewed  out  for  itself,  and  at  every  step  whifh  brought  them 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  disaster  of  the  fearful  day  seemed 
to  magnify.  The  day  after  the  defeat  a  number  of  the  miserable 
fugitives  from  the  fatal  battle  of  the  9th  July  lia<l  reached  Dun- 
bar's camp,  fifty  miles  from  the  field.  Thither  poor  Harry  and  his 
companions  rode,  stopping  stragglers,  asking  news,  giving  money, 
getting  from  one  and  all  the  same  glooTiiy  tale — a  thousand  men 
were  slain — two-thirds  of  the  officers  were  down  — all  the  General's 
aides-de-camp  were  hit.  Were  hit  ? — but  were  they  killed]  Those 
who  fell  never  rose  again.  The  tomahawk  did  its  work  ui)on  them. 
0  brother,  brother !  All  the  fond  memories  of  their  youth,  all  the 
dear  remembrances  of  their  chiMhocxl,  the  love  and  the  laughter, 
the  tender  romantic  vows  which  they  luul  pledged  to  each  other 
as  lads,  were  recalled  by  Harry  with  pangs  inexpressibly  keen. 
Woun<led  men  looked  up  and  were  softened  by  his  grief:  rough^ 
women  melte<l  as  they  saw  the  woe  written  on  the  handsome  young 
face ;  the  hardy  old  tutor  could  scarcely  look  at  him  for  tears,  and 
grieved  for  him  even  more  than  for  his  dear  pupil  who  lay  dead 
under  the  savage  Indian  knife. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

PROFITLESS  QUEST 

AT  eveiy  step  which  Harry  Warrington  took  towards  Pennsyl- 
aA  vania,  the  reports  of  the  British  disaster  were  magnified  and 
^  ^  confirmed.  Those  two  &mous  regiments  which  had  fought 
in  the  Scottish  and  Continental  wars,  had  fled  from  an  enemy  almost 
unseen,  and  their  boasted  discipline  and  valour  had  not  enabled 
them  to  face  a  band  of  savages  and  a  few  French  infantry.  The 
unfortunate  commander  of  the  expedition  had  shown  the  utmost 
bravery  and  resolution.  Four  times  his  horse  had  been  shot  under 
him.  Twice  he  had  been  wounded,  and  the  last  time  of  the  uiortal 
hurt  which  ended  his  life  three  days  after  the  battle.  More  than 
one  of  Harry's  informants  described  the  action  to  the  i)oor  lad — the 
passage  of  the  river,  the  long  line  of  advance  tlirough  the  wildenies-, 
the  firing  in  front,  the  vain  struggle  of  the  men  to  advance,  and  the 
artillery  to  clear  the  way  of  the  enemy ;  then  the  ambushed  fire 
from  behind  every  bush  and  tree,  and  the  murderous  fusillade,  by 
^  which  at  least  half  of  the  expeditionary  force  had  been  shot  down. 
But  not  all  the  General's  suite  were  killc<l,  Harry  heard.  One 
of  his  ai(les-<le-camp,  a  Virginian  gentleman,  was  ill  of  fever  and 
exhaustion  at  DunW's  camp. 

One  of  them — but  which  ?  To  tlie  camp  Harry  hurried,  and 
reached  it  at  length.  It  was  George  Washington  Harry  found 
stretched  in  a  tent  there,  and  not  his  brother.  A  sharper  pain 
than  that  of  the  fever  Mr.  Washington  declared  he  felt,  when  he 
Siiw  Harry  Warrington,  and  could  give  him  no  news  of  George. 

Mr.  Washingtou  did  not  dare  to  tell  Harry  all.  For  three 
days  after  the  fight  his  duty  had  been  to  be  near  tlfe  General.  On 
the  fatal  9th  of  July,  he  htwi  seen  George  go  to  the  front  with  onlers 
from  the  chief,  to  whose  side  he  never  returned.  After  Braddock 
himself  died,  the  aide-de-camp  had  found  means  to  retrace  his  course 
to  the  field.  The  corpses  which  remained  there  wore  stripped  and 
horribly  mutilated.  One  body  he  buried  which  he  thought  to  be 
(Jeorge  Warrington's.  His  own  illness  was  increase<l,  i>erhaps  occa- 
sidned,  by  the  anguish  which  he  underwent  in  his  search  for  the 
unhappy  young  volunteer. 
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"  Ah,  George !  If  you  had  loved  him  you  would  have  found 
him  dead  or  alive,"  Harry  cried  out.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  that  he,  too,  should  go  to  the  ground  and  examine  it.  With 
money  he  procured  a  guide  or  two.  He  forded  the  river  at  the 
place  where  the  army  had  passed  over ;  he  went  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  dreadful  field.  It  was  no  longer  haunted  by  Indians 
now.  The  birds  of  prey  were  feeding  on  the  mangled  festering 
carcases.  Save  in  his  own  grandfather,  lying  very  calm,  with  a 
sweet  smile  on  his  lip,  Harry  had  never  yet  seen  the  face  of  Death. 
The  horrible  spectacle  of  mutilation  caused  him  to  turn  away  with 
shudder  and  loathing.  What  news  could  the  vacant  woods,  or 
those  festering  corpses  lying  under  the  trees,  give  the  lad  of  his 
lost  brother?  He  was  for  going,  unarmed  and  with  a  white  flag, 
to  the  French  fort,  whither,  after  their  victory,  the  enemy  had  re- 
turned ;  but  his  guides  refused  to  advance  with  him.  The  French 
might  possibly  respect  them,  but  the  Indians  would  not.  "Keep 
your  hair  for  your  lady-mother,  my  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
guide.     "  Tis  enough  that  she  loses  one  son  in  this  campaign." 

When  Harry  returned  to  the  English  encampment  at  Dunbar's, 
it  was  his  turn  to  be  down  with  the  fever.  Delirium  set  in  upon 
him,  and  he  lay  some  time  in  the  tent  and  on  the  bed  from  which 
his  friend  had  just  risen  convalescent.  For  some  days  he  did  not 
know  who  watched  him :  and  poor  Dempster,  who  had  tended  him 
in  more  than  one  of  these  maladies,  thought  the  widow  must  lose 
both  her  children  ;  but  the  fever  was  so  far  subdued  that  the 
boy  was  enabled  to  rally  somewhat,  and  get  to  horseback.  Mr. 
Washington  and  Dempster  both  escorted  him  home.  It  was  with 
a  heavy  heart,  no  doubt,  that  all  three  beheld  once  more  the  gates 
of  Castlewood. 

A  servant  in  advance  had  been  sent  to  announce  their  coming. 
First  came  Mrs.  Mountain  and  her  little  daughter,  welcoming  Harry 
with  many  tears  and  embraces ;  but  she  scarce  gave  a  nod  of 
recognition  to  Mr.  Washington;  and  the  little  girl  caused  the 
young  oflScer  to  start,  and  turn  deadly  pale,  by  coming  up  to  him 
with  her  hands  behind  her,  and  asking,  "Why  have  you  not 
brought  George  back,  too]"  Harry  did  not  hear.  The  sobs  and 
caresses  of  his  good  friend  and  nurse  luckily  kept  him  from  listening 
to  little  Fanny. 

Dempster  was  graciously  received  by  the  two  ladies.  "  What- 
ever could  be  done,  we  know  you  would  do,  Mr.  Dempster,"  says 
Mrs.  Mountain,  giving  him  her  hand.  "Make  a  curtsey  to  Mr. 
Dempster,  Fanny,  and  remember,  child,  to  be  grateful  to  all  who 
have  been  friendly  to  our  benefactors.  Will  it  please  you  to  take 
any  refreshment  before  you  ride«  Colonel  Washington  ? " 


v«      «\,0 


ot  vours  stumbled  with  von,  ami  can't  un 

''  Hush  !      Your  mother  won't  see  hii 
Moiiutuiii. 

"  Not  sec  George]     Why,  be  is  like 
Harry. 

*'She  had  best  not  see  him.     /  do 
family  matters,  child  :    but  when  the  C 
and  said  you  were  coming,  Madam  Esr 
dear,  where  she  was  sitting  reading  'D 
felt  she  could  not  see  Mr.  Washington. 
Harry  took  his  friend's  arm,  and  excusing 
to  whom  he  said  he  would  return  in  a  i 
parlour  in  which  they  had  assembled,  and  i 
where  Madam  Esmond  was. 

He  was  hastening  across  the  corrido: 
head,  passing  by  one  especial  door,  which 
at,  for  it  was  that  of  his  brother's  room 
Madam  Esmond  issued  from  it,  and  foldet 
led  him  in.     A  settee  was  by  the  be<l,  an 
on  the  coverlet.     All  the  rest  of  the  room 
had  left  it.    * 

**  My  poor  child  !  How  thin  thou  ar 
you  look !  Never  mind.  A  mother's  car 
again.  'Twas  nobly  done  to  go  and  bra 
in  search  of  your  brother.  Had  others  be< 
be  here  now.  Never  mind,  my  Harry ;  o 
to  us — I  know  he  is  not  dead.  One  so  { 
so  gentle,  and  so  clever  as  he  was,  I  knoix 
gether."     (Perhaps  Harry  thought  within  1 

Via /I     vtt^*-     "'  — 
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when  first  it  fell  upon  him;  it  had  rather  stirred  and  animated 
her:  her  eyes  were  eager,  her  countenance  angry  and  revengeful. 
The  lad  wondered  almost  at  the  condition  in  which  he  found  his 
mother. 

But  when  he  besought  her  to  go  downstairs,  and  give  a  hand 
of  welcome  to  George  Washington,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
the  lady's  excitement  painfully  increased.  Slie  said  she  should 
shudder  at  touching  his  hand.  She  declared  Mr.  Washington  had 
taken  her  son  from  her,  she  could  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof 
with  him. 

"  He  gave  me  his  be<l  when  I  was  ill,  mother ;  and  if  our 
(jreorge  is  alive,  how  has  George  Washington  a  hand  in  his 
death]  Ah!  please  God  it  be  only  as  yoii  say,"  cried  Harry  in 
bewilderment. 

"  If  your  brother  returns,  as  return  he  will,  it  will  not  be 
through  Mr.  Washington's  help,"  said  Madam  Esmond.  "He 
neither  defended  George  on  the  field,  nor  would  he  bring  him 
out  of  it." 

"  But  he  tended  me  most  kindly  in  my  fever,"  interposed 
Harry.  "  He  was  yet  ill  when  he  gave  up  his  bed  to  me,  and  was 
thinking  of  his  friend,  when  any  other  man  would  have  thought 
only  of  himself" 

"  A  friend  !  A  pretty  friend  !  "  sneers  the  lady.  "  Of  all  his 
Excellency's  ai(le«-<le-camp,  my  gentleman  is  the  only  one  who 
comes  back  unwoimded.  The  brave  and  noble  fall,  but  he,  to  be 
sure,  is  unhurt.  I  confide  my  boy  to  him,  the  pride  of  my  life, 
whom  he  will  defend  with  his,  forsooth !  And  he  leaves  my 
Greorge  in  the  forest,  and  brings  me  back  himself!  Oh,  a  pretty 
welcome  I  must  give  hii^  ! " 

"  No  gentleman,"  cried  Harry  wannly,  "  was  ever  refused 
shelter  under  my  grandfather's  roof" 

"  Oh,  no, — no  gentleman  !  "  exclaims  the  little  widow ;  "  let 
us  go  down,  if  you  like,  son,  and  pay  our  respects  to  this  one. 
Will  you  please  to  give  me  your  arm  1 "  and  taking  an  arm  which 
was  very  little  able  to  give  her  support,  she  walked  down  the 
broad  stairs,  and  into  the  apartment  where  the  Colonel  sat. 

She  made  him  a  ceremonious  curtsey,  and  extended  one  of  the 
little  hands,  which  she  allowed  for  a  moment  to  rest  in  his.  "  I 
wish  that  our  meeting  had  been  happier.  Colonel  Washington," 
she  said. 

"You  do  not  grieve  more  than  I  do  that  it  is  otherwise, 
madam,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I  might  have  wished  that  the  meeting  had  been  spared,  that 
I  might  not  have  kept  vou  from  friends  whom  you  are  natrntdlj* 


t^' 
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anziouB  to  see, — that  my  boy's  indispositioii  had  not  detained  you. 
Home  and  his  good  nurse  Mountain,  and  his  mother  and  our  good 
Doctor  Dempster  will  soon  restore  him.  Twas  scarce  necessary. 
Colonel,  that  you  who  have  .so  many  afEiuiB  on  your  hands,  military 
and  domestic,  should  turn  doctor  too." 

'^  Harry  was  ill  and  weak,  and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to 
ride  by  him,"  Altered  the  Colonel. 

''You  yourself,  sir,  have  gone  through  the  foUigues  and  dangen 
of  the  campaign  in  the  most  wonderful  manner,"  said  the  widow, 
curtseying  again,  and  looking  at  him  with  her  impenetrable 
black  eyes. 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven,  madam,  some  one  else  had  come  back  in 
my  place ! " 

"Nay,  sir,  you  have  ties  which  must  render  your  life  more 
than  ever  valuable  and  dear  to  you,  and  duties  to  which,  I  know, 
you  must  be  anxious  to  betake  yourself  In  our  present  deplorable 
state  of  doubt  and  distress,  Castlewood  can  be  a  welcome  place  to 
no  stranger,  much  less  to  you,  and  so  J  know,  sir,  you  will  be  for 
leaving  us  ere  long.  And  you  will  pardon  me  if  the  state  of  my 
own  spirits  obliges  me  for  the  most  part  to  keep  my  cliamber. 
But  my  friends  here  will  bear  you  company  as  long  as  you  favour 
us,  whilst  I  nurse  my  poor  Harry  upstairs.  Mountain  !  you  will 
have  the  cedar  room  on  tlic  ground-floor  ready  for  Mr.  Washington, 
and  anything  in  the  house  is  at  his  command.  Farewell,  sir. 
Will  you  be  pleased  to  present  my  comj)liment8  to  your  mother, 
who  will  be  thankful  to  have  her  son  safe  and  souhd  out  of  the 
war, — as  also  to  my  young  friend  Martha  Curtis,  to  whom  and  to 
whose  children  I  wish  every  happiness.  Come,  my  son  ! "  and 
with  these  words,  and  another  freezing  curtsey,  the  pale  little 
woman  retreated,  looking  steadily  at  the  Colonel,  who  stood  dumb 
on  the  floor. 

Strong  as  Madam  Esmond's  belief  appeared  to  be  respecting  her 
son's  safety,  the  house  of  Castlewood  naturally  remained  sad  and 
gloomy.  She  might  forbid  mourning  for  herself  and  family ;  but  her 
heart  was  in  black,  whatever  face  the  resolute  little  la«ly  i>er8isted 
in  wearing  before  the  world.  To  look  for  her  son  was  hoping 
against  hope.  No  authentic  account  of  his  death  had  indeed 
arrived,  and  no  one  appeared  who  had  seen  him  fall ;  but  hundreds 
more  had  been  so  stricken  on  that  fatal  day,  with  no  eyes  to  behold 
their  last  pangs,  save  those  of  the  lurking  enemy  and  the  comrades 
dying  by  their  side.  A  fortnight  after  the  defeat,  when  Harry  was 
absent  on  his  quest,  George's  servant,  Sa<ly,  rejippeared  wounded 
and  maimed  at  Castlewood.     But  he  could  sdve  no  coherent  account 
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of  the  battle,  only  of  his  flight  from  the  centre,  where  he  was  with 
the  baggage.  He  had  no  news  of  his  master  since  the  morning  of 
the  action.  For  many  days  Sady  lurked  in  the  negro  quarters 
away  from  the  sight  of  Madam  Esmond,  whose  anger  he  did  not 
dare  to  face.  That  lady's  few  neighbours  spoke  of  her  as  labouring 
under  a  delusion.  So  strong  was  it,  that  there  were  times  when 
Harry  and  the  other  members  of  the  little  Castlewood  family  were 
almost  brought  to  share  in  it.  It  seemed  nothing  strange  to  her^ 
that  her  father  out  of  another  world  should  promise  her  her  son's 
life.  In  this  world  or  the  next,  that  family  sure  must  be  of  con- 
sequence, she  thought.  Nothing  had  ever  yet  happened  to  her 
sons :  no  accident,  no  fever,  no  important  illness,  but  she  had  a 
prevision  of  it.  She  could  enumerate  half-a-dozen  instances,  which, 
indeed,  her  household  was  obliged  more  or  less  to  confirm,  how, 
when  anything  had  happened  to  the  boys  at  ever  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, she  had  known  of  their  mishap  and  its  consequences.  No, 
George  was  not  dead ;  George  was  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians ; 
George  would  come  back  and  rule  over  Castlewood;  as  sure,  as 
sure  as  his  Majesty  would  send  a  great  force  from  home  to  recover 
the  tarnished  glory  of  the  British  arms,  and  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  the  Americas. 

As  for  Mr.  Washington,  she  would  never,  with  her  own  good- 
will, behold  him  again.  He  had  promised  to  protect  George  with 
his  life.  Why  was  her  son  gone  and  the  Colonel  alive?  How 
dared  he  to  face  her  after  that  promise,  and  appear  before  a 
mother  without  her  son  ?  She  trusted  she  knew  her  duty.  She 
bore  ill-will  to  no  one :  but  as  an  Esmond,  she  had  a  sense  of 
honour,  and  Mr.  Washington  had  forfeited  his  in  letting  her  son  out 
of  his  sight.  He  had  to  obey  superior  orders  (some  one  perhaps 
objected)  ?  Pslia !  a  promise  was  a  promise.  He  had  promised  to 
guard  George's  life  witli  his  own,  and  where  was  her  boy  ?  And 
was  not  the  Colonel  (a  pretty  Colonel,  indeed !)  sound  and  safe  1 
"  Do  not  tell  me  that  his  coat  and  hat  had  shots  through  them  I " 
(This  was  her  answer  to  another  humble  plea  in  Mr.  Washington's 
behalf)  "  Can't  I  go  into  the  study  this  instant  and  fire  two  shots 
with  my  papa's  pistol  through  this  paduasoy  skirt, — and  should  / 
be  killed  ? "  She  laughed  at  the  notion  of  death  resulting  from  any 
such  operation ;  nor  was  her  laugh  very  pleasant  to  hear.  The 
satire  of  people  who  have  little  natural  humour  is  seldom  good  sport 
for  bystanders.     I  think  dull  men's  faceticB  are  mostly  cruel. 

So,  if  Harry  wanted  to  meet  his  friend,  he  had  to  do  bo  in 
secret,  at  court-houses,  taverns,  or  various  places  of  resort;  or  in 
their  little  towns,  where  the  provincial  gentry  assembled.  No  man 
of  spirit,  she  vowed,  could  meet  Mr.  Washington  after  his  base 
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desertion  of  her  fiunily.  She  was  ezoeedinglj  excited  when  aha 
heard  that  the  Colonel  and  her  son  absolutely  had  met  What  a 
heart  must  Harry  hare  to  give  his  hand  to  one  whom  she  con- 
sidered as  little  better  than  Oeoige*s  murderer !  For  shame  to  say 
so !  "  For  shame  upon  you^  ungrateful  boy,  forgetting  the  dearest, 
noblest,  most  perfect  of  brothers,  for  that  tall,  gawky,  fox-hunting 
Colonel,  with  his  horrid  oaths !  How  can  he  be  (George's  murderer, 
when  I  say  my  boy  is  not  dead?  He  is  not  dead,  because  my 
instinct  never  deceived  me :  because,  as  sure  as  I  see  his  picture 
now  before  me, — ouly  'tis  not  near  so  noble  or  so  good  as  he  used 
to  look, — 80  surely  two  nights  running  did  my  papa  appear  to  me 
in  my  dreams.  You  doubt  about  that,  very  likely  1  Tis  because 
you  never  loved  anybody  sufficiently,  my  poor  Harry;  else  you 
might  have  leave  to  see  them  in  dreams,  as  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  some." 

"  I  think  I  loved  George,  mother,"  cried  Harry.  "  I  have  often 
prayed  that  I  might  dream  about  him,  and  I  don't." 

''How  you  can  talk,  sir,  of  loving  George,  and  then  go  and 
meet  your  Mr.  Washington  at  horse-races,  I  can't  understand! 
Can  you,  Mountain?" 

"  We  (?an't  understand  many  things  in  our  neighbours'  characters. 
I  can  understand  that  our  lx)y  is  unhappy,  and  that  he  does  not 
get  strength,  and  that  he  is  doing  no  gcxnl  here,  in  Castlewood,  or 
moping  at  tlie  taverns  and  court-houses  witli  horse-i'ouiKjrs  and  idle 
comiKiuy,"  grumbled  Mountain  in  reply  to  her  patroness ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  dependant  was  right. 

There  was  not  only  grief  in  the  CastlewcHKl  House,  but  there 
was  disunion.  "  I  cannot  tell  how  it  came,"  said  Harry,  as  he 
brought  the  story  to  an  end,  which  we  have  narrate<l  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  which  he  confided  to  his  new-found  En<;lish 
relative,  Madame  de  Bernstein ;  "  but  since  that  fatal  day  of  July, 
lost  year,  and  my  return  home,  my  mother  never  has  l)een  the  same 
woman.  She  seemeil  to  love  none  of  us  as  slie  used.  She  waa  for 
ever  praising  George,  and  yet  she  did  not  seem  as  if  she  like<l  him 
much  when  he  was  with  us.  She  hath  plunged,  more  deeply  tiian 
ever,  into  her  lxK)ks  of  devotion,  out  of  which  she  only  manages  to 
extract  grief  and  sadness,  as  I  think.  Such  a  gloom  has  fallen 
over  our  wretched  Virginian  House  of  Castlewood,  that  we  all  grew 
ill,  and  pale  as  ghosts,  who  inhabited  it.  Moimtain  told  me, 
madam,  that,  for  nights,  my  mother  would  not  close  her  eyes.  I 
have  had  her  at  my  be<lside,  looking  so  ghastly,  that  I  have  started 
from  my  own  sleep,  fancying  a  ghost  before  me.  By  one  means  or 
other  she  has  wrought  herself  into  a  state  of  excitement,  which,  if 
not  deliriiun,  is  akin  to  it.     I  was  again  and  again  struck  down  by 
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the  fever,  and  all  the  Jesuits'  bark  in  America  conld  not  cure  me. 
We  have  a  tobiicco-housc  and  some  laud  about  the  new  town  of 
Richmond,  in  our  province,  and  I  went  thither, 'as  Williamsburg  is 
no  wholesomer  than  our  own  place ;  and  there  I  mended  a  little, 
but  still  did  not  get  quite  well,  and  the  physician  strongly 
counselled  a  sea  voyage.  My  mother,  at  one  time,  had  thoughts 
of  coming  with  me,  but " — (and  here  the  lad  blushed  and  hung  his 
head  down) — "we  did  not  agree  very  well,  though  I  know  we 
loved  each  other  very  heartily,  and  'twas  determined  that  I  should 
see  the  world  for  myself.  So  I  took  passage  in  our  ship  from  the 
James  river,  and  was  landed  at  Bristol.  And  'twjis  only  on  the 
9th  of  July,  this  year,  at  sea,  as  had  been  agreed  between  me  and 
Madam  Esmond,  that  I  put  mouniing  on  for  my  dear  brother." 

So  that  little  mistress  of  the  Virginian  Castlewood,  for  whom,  I 
am  sure,  we  have  all  the  greatest  respect,  had  the  knack  of  render- 
ing the  people  round  about  her  uncomfortable ;  quarrelled  with 
those  she  loved  best,  and  exercised  over  them  her  wayward 
jealousies  and  imperious  humours,  until  they  were  not  sorry  to 
leave  her.  Here  was  money  enough,  friends  enough,  a  good 
position,  and  the  respect  of  the  world;  a  house  stored  with  all 
manner  of  plenty,  and  good  things,  and  poor  Harry  Warrington 
was  glad  to  leave  them  all  behind  him.  Happy  !  Who  is  hapi)y  ] 
What  good  in  a  stalled  ox  for  dinner  every  day,  and  no  content 
therewith  ?  Is  it  best  to  be  loved  an<l  plagued  by  those  you  love, 
or  to  have  an  easy,  comfortable  indifference  at  home ;  to  follow 
your  fancies,  live  there  unmolested,  and  die  without  causing  any 
painful  regrets  or  tears  ? 

To  be  sure,  when  her  boy  was  gone,  Matlam  Esmond  forgot  all 
these  little  tiffs  and  differences.  To  hear  her  speak  of  both  her 
children,  you  would  fancy  they  were  perfect  characters,  and  had 
never  caused  her  a  moment's  worry  or  annoyance.  These  gone, 
Madam  fell  naturally  upon  Mrs.  Mountain  and  her  little  daughter, 
and  worrie<l  and  annoyed  them.  But  women  bear  with  hard  words 
more  easily  than  men,  are  more  ready  to  forgive  iiyuries,  or, 
perhaps,  to  dissemble  anger.  Let  us  trust  that  Madam  Esmond's 
dependants  found  their  life  tolerable,  that  they  gave  her  Ladyship 
sometimes  as  good  as  they  got,  that  if  they  quarrelled  in  the 
morning  they  were  reconciled  at  night,  and  sat  down  to  a  tolerably 
friendly  game  at  cards  and  an  amicable  dish  of  tea. 

But,  without  the  boys,  the  great  house  of  Castlewood  was  dreary 
to  the  widow.  She  left  an  overseer  there  to  manage  her  estates, 
and  only  paid  the  place  an  occasional  visit.  She  enlarged  and 
beautified  her  house  in  the  nrettv  little  city  of  Richmond,  which 
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began  to  grow  daily  in  important^.  She  bod  company  there, 
and  card  assemblies,  anil  preiK^licrs  in  plenty  ;  and  Bet  up  her 
little  throne  there,  to  which  the  gentlefolks  of  the  prorince  wern 
welcome  to  come  ami  liow.  All  her  liomeatic  negroes,  who  lovwl 
society  as  Degroes  will  do,  were  delighted  to  eicrhange  the  solitude 
of  Caatlewood  for  the  gay  and  merry  little  town  :  where,  for  a 
time,  and  while  we  pursue  Harry  Warrington's  progress  in  Europe,  - 
we  leave  the  good  lady. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HARRY   IN   ENGLAND 

WHEN  the  famous  Trojan  wanderer  narrated  his  escapes 
and  adventures  to  Queen  Dido,  her  Majesty,  as  we  reaxl, 
took  the  very  greatest  interest  in  the  fascinating  story- 
teller who  told  his  perils  so  eloquently.  A  history  ensued,  more 
pathetic  than  any  of  the  previous  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Pius 
Mneas,  and  the  poor  princess  had  reason  to  rue  the  day  when  she 
listened  to  that  glib  and  dangerous  orator.  Harry  Warrington  had 
not  pious  ^neas's  power  of  speech,  and  his  elderly  aunt,  we  may 
presume,  was  by  no  means  so  soft-hearted  as  the  sentimental  Dido ; 
but  yet  the  lad*s  narrative  was  touching,  as  he  delivered  it  with  his 
artless  eloquence  and  cordial  voice ;  and  more  than  once,  in  the 
course  of  his  story,  Madam  Bernstein  found  herself  moved  to  a 
softness  to  which  she  had  very  seldom  before  allowed  herself  to  give 
way.  There  were  not  many  fountains  in  that  desert  of  a  life — not 
many  sweet  refreshing  resting-places.  It  had  been  a  long  loneli- 
ness, for  the  most  part  until  this  friendly  voice  came  and  sounded 
in  her  ears  and  caused  her  heart  to  beat  with  strange  pangs  of  love 
and  sympathy.  She  doted  on  this  lad,  and  on  this  sense  of  com- 
passion and  regard  so  new  to  her.  Save  once,  faintly,  in  very  very 
early  youth,  she  had  felt  no  tender  sentiment  for  any  human  being. 
Such  a  woman  would,  no  doubt,  watch  her  own  sensations  very 
keenly,  and  must  have  smiled  after  the  appearance  of  this  boy,  to 
mark  how  her  pulses  rose  above  their  ordinary  beat.  She  longed 
after  him.  She  felt  her  cheeks  flush  with  happiness  when  he  came 
near.  Her  eyes  greeted  him  with  welcome,  and  followed  him  with 
fond  pleasure.  "  Ah,  if  she  could  have  had  a  son  like  that,  how 
she  would  have  loved  him  !  "  "  Wait,"  says  Conscience,  the  dark 
scoffer  mocking  within  her,  *'  wait,  Beatrix  Esmond !  You  know 
you  will  weary  of  this  inclination,  as  you  have  of  all.  You  know, 
when  the  passing  fancy  has  subsided,  that  the  boy  may  perish,  and 
you  won't  have  a  tear  for  him ;  or  talk,  and  you  weary  of  his 
stories ;  and  that  your  lot  in  life  is  to  be  lonely — lonely."  Well  t 
suppose  life  be  a  desert  ?  There  are  halting-places  and  shades,  and 
refreshing  waters;  let  us  profit  by  them  for  to^ay.     We  know 
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thut  we  must  march  when  to-morrow  comes,  and  tramp  on  our 
destiny  onwiird. 

She  smiled  inwardly,  whilst  following  the  lad's  narrative,  to 
recognise  in  his  simple  tales  about  his  mother  traits  of  family  re- 
semblance. Madam  Esmond  was  very  jealous  ? — Yes,  that  Harry 
owned.  She  was  fond  of  Colonel  Washington?  She  liked  him, 
but  only  as  a  friend,  Harry  deirL'U'ed.  A  hundred  times  he  ha(l 
heard  his  mother  vow  tliat  she  had  no  other  feeling  towards  him. 
He  was  ashamed  to  have  to  own  that  he  himself  had  been  once 
absurdly  jealous  of  the  Colonel.  "Well,  you  will  see  that  my 
half-sister  will  never  forgive  him,"  said  Madam  Beatrix.  "  And 
you  need  not  be  surprised,  sir,  at  women  taking  a  fancy  to  men 
younger  than  themselves ;  for  don't  I  dote  upon  you ;  and  don't  all 
these  Castlewood  people  cj-ever  with  jeidousy  ? " 

However  greiit  might  be  their  jealousy  of  Madame  de  Bernstein's 
new  favourite,  the  family  of  Castlewood  allowed  no  feeling  of  ill-will 
to  appear  in  their  language  or  behaviour  to  their  young  guest  and 
kinsman.  After  a  couple  of  days'  stay  in  the  ancestral  house, 
Mr.  Harry  Warrington  had  become  Cousin  Hany  with  young 
and  middle-aged.  Especially  in  Madam  Bernstein's  presence,  the 
Countess  of  Castlewood  was  most  gracious  to  lier  kinsman,  and  she 
took  many  amiable  private  opportunities  of  infurniing  the  Baroness 
how  cliarming  the  young  Huron  was,  of  vaunting  the  elegance  of 
his  manners  and  ai)pearance,  and  wondering  how,  in  his  distiiut 
I)rovince,  the  child  sliould  ever  have  learned  to  ])e  so  polite  1 

These  notos  of  a<lniinition  or  interrogation,  the  Baroness  took 
with  equal  eomi)lacency.  (Speaking  i)arenthetically,  and  for  Ids 
own  part,  the  present  (chronicler  cannot  helj)  putting  in  a  little 
respectful  remark  here,  and  signifying  his  admiration  of  tlie  conduct 
of  ladies  towards  one  another,  and  of  the  things  which  they  say, 
which  they  forbear  to  say,  and  which  they  say  behind  each  other's 
backs.  With  what  smiles  and  curtseys  they  stab  each  other  !  with 
what  compliments  tliey  liate  eacii  other  !  with  what  determination 
of  long-suffering  they  won't  Ixj  offended  !  with  what  innocent  dex- 
terity they  can  drop  the  drop  ofjMnson  into  the  cup  of  conversation, 
hand  round  the  goblet,  smiling,  to  the  wiiole  family  to  drink,  and 
make  the  dear  domestic  circle  misenible !) — I  burst  out  of  my 
parenthesis.  I  fancy  my  Baroness  and  Countess  smiling  at  eiwh 
other  a  hundred  yeiirs  ago,  and  giving  each  other  the  hand  or  the 
cheek,  and  calling  each  other,  ]\Iy  dear,  My  dear  creature,  My  dt?ar 
Countess,  My  deiir  Baroness,  My  dear  sister — even,  when  they 
were  most  ready  to  fight. 

"You  wonder,  my  dear  Anna,  that  the  l)oy  should  be  so 
polite?"  cries  Madame  de  Bernstein.     "His  mother  was  bred  up 
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by  two  very  perfect  gentlefolks.  Colonel  Esmond  had  a  certain 
grave  courteousness,  and  a  grand  manner^  which  I  do  not  Bee  among 
the  gentlemen  nowadays." 

"  Eh,  my  dear,  we  all  of  us  praise  our  own  time  !  My  grand- 
mamma used  to  declare  there  was  nothing  like  Whitehall  and  Charles 
the  Second." 

"  My  mother  saw  King  James  the  Second's  court  for  a  short 
while,  and  though  not  a  court-educated  person,  as  you  know — her 
father  was  a  country  clergyman — yet  was  exquisitely  well-bred. 
The  Colonel,  her  second  husband,  was  a  person  of  great  travel  and 
experience,  as  well  as  of  learning,  and  had  frequented  the  finest 
company  of  Europe.  They  could  not  go  into  their  retreat  and 
leave  their  good  manners  behind  them,  and  our  boy  has  had  them 
as  his  natural  inheritance." 

"  Nay,  excuse  me,  my  dear,  for  thinking  you  too  partial  about 
your  mother.  She  could  not  have  been  that  perfection  which  your 
filial  fondness  imagines.  She  left  off  liking  her  daughter — my  dear 
creature,  you  have  owned  that  she  did — and  I  cannot  fancy  a 
complete  woman  who  has  a  cold  heart.  No,  no,  my  dear  sister-in- 
law  !  Manners  are  very  requisite^  no  doubt,  and.  for  a  country 
parson's  daughter,  your  mamma  was  very  well.  I  have  seen  many 
of  the  cloth  who  are  very  well.  Mr.  Sampson,  our  chaplain,  is 
very  well.  Dr.  Young  is  very  well.  Mr.  Dodd  is  very  well ;  but 
they  have  not  the  true  air — as  how  should  they?  I  protest,  I 
beg  pardon  !  I  forgot  my  Lonl  Bishop,  your  Ladyship's  first 
choice.  But,  as  I  said  before,  to  Ixj  a  complete  woman,  one  must 
have,  what  you  have,  what  I  may  say,  and  bless  Heaven  for,  I 
think  /  have — a  rjood  heart.  Without  the  affections,  all  the  world 
is  vanity,  my  love !  I  protest  I  only  live,  exist,  eat,  drink,  rest, 
for  my  sweet  sweet  children  ! — for  my  wicked  Willy,  for  my 
6elf-wil]e<l  Fanny,  dear  naughty  loves  ! "  (She  rapturously  kisses 
a  bracelet  on  each  arm  which  contains  the  miniature  representa- 
tions of  those  two  young  persons.)  "Yes,  Mimi !  yes,  Fanchon  ! 
you  know  I  do,  you  dear  dear  little  things  !  and  if  they  were  to 
die,  or  you  were  to  die,  your  poor  mistress  would  die,  too  ! "  Mimi 
and  Fanchon,  two  quivering  Italian  greyhounds,  jump  into  their 
lady's  arms,  and  kiss  her  hands,  but  respect  her  cheeks,  which  are 
covered  with  rouge.  "  No,  my  dear !  For  nothing  do  I  bless 
Heaven  so  much  (though  it  puts  me  to  excruciating  torture  very 
often)  as  for  having  endowed  me  with  sensibility  and  a  feeling 
heart!" 

"  You  are  full  of  feeling,  dear  Anna,"  says  the  Baroness.  "  You 
are  celebrated  for  your  sensibility.  You  must  give  a  little  of  it  to 
our  American  nephew — cousin — I  scarce  know  his  relationBhip." 
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"'  Nay,  I  am  here  but  as  a  guest  in  Castlewood  now,  Tlie  house 
a  my  Lord  Castlewood'a,  not  mine,  or  hia  Lordship's  whenever  he 
shall  choose  to  claim  it.  What  can  I  do  for  the  young  Virginian 
that  has  not  been  donci  He  ia  charming.  Are  we  eveo  jealous 
of  him  for  being  no,  my  dear  1  and  though  wc  see  what  a  fancy  the 
Baroness  de  Bernateio  hiis  taken  for  him,  do  your  Ladyship's 
Dephewi*  and  nieces— your  real  nephews  and  nieces — cry  outt 
My  poor  children  miglit  be  mo'^ii  J,  for  indeed,  in  a  few  hours, 
the  charming  young  man  hae  mi  i  mucli  way  as  mij  poor  things 

have  been  able  to  do  in  all  theii  >.  i :  hut  are  they  angry  t  Willy 
hath  taken  him  out  to  ride.  This  orning,  was  not  Maria  playing 
the  harpeichord  whilst  my  Fanny  xnight  him  the  minuet]  'Twas 
a  charming  young  group,  I  assure  you,  and  it  brought  tears  into  my 
eyei  to  look  at  the  young  creatures.  Poor  lad  I  we  arc  as  fond  of 
him  as  you  are,  dear  Baroness !  " 

Now,  Madame  de  Bernstein  had  happened,  through  her  own 
ean  or  her  maid's,  to  overhear  what  really  took  place  in  consequence 
of  this  harmless  little  scene.  Lidy  Castlewooil  had  come  into  the 
room  where  the  young  people  were  thus  engaged  in  amusing  and 
instructing  themselves,  accompanied  by  her  son  William,  who 
arrived  in  his  Boots  from  the  kenuei. 

"  Bravi,  Bravi !  Ob,  charming!"  said  the  Gount«se,  clapping  her 
hands,  nodding  with  one  of  her  best  smiles  to  Harry  Warrington, 
and  darting  a  look  at  his  partner,  which  my  Lady  Fanny  perfectly 
understood ;  and  so,  perhaps,  did  my  Lady  Maria  at  her  harpsi- 
chord, for  she  played  with  redoubled  energy  and  nodded  her 
waving  curls  over  the  chords. 

"  Infernal  young  Choctaw !  Is  he  teaching  Fanny  the  war- 
dance?  and  is  Fan  going  to  try  her  tricks  upon  him  nowl"  asked 
Mr.  William,  whose  temper  was  not  of  the  best. 

And  that  was  what  Lady  Castlewood's  look  said  to  Fanny. 
"Are  you  going  to  try  your  tricks  upon  him  now!" 

She  made  Harry  a  very  low  cnrtsey,  and  he  blushed,  and  they 
both  stopped  dancing,  somewhat  disconcerted.  Lady  Maria  rose 
fiom  the  harpsichord  and  walked  away. 

"  Nay,  go  on  dancing,  young  people  !  Don't  let  me  spoil  sport, 
and  let  me  play  for  you,"  said  the  Countess ;  and  she  sat  down  to 
the  instrument  and  played. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  dance,"  says  Harry,  hanging  hla  head 
down,  with  a  blush  that  the  Countess's  finest  carmine  could  not 
equal 

"  And  Fanny  was  teaching  you  1  Oo  on  teaching  him,  dearest 
Fanny  I" 

"  Oo  (m,  do  1 "  aaya  WiUiam,  with  a  sidelong  growl. 
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"  I — I  had  rather  not  show  off  my  awkwardness  in  company," 
adds  Harry,  recovering  himself.  "  When  I  know  how  to  dance  a 
minuet,  be  sure  I  will  ask  my  cousin  to  walk  one  with  me." 

"  That  will  be  very  soon,  dear  Cousin  Warrington,  I  am  certain," 
remarks  the  Countess,  with  her  most  gracious  air. 

"  What  game  is  she  hunting  now  ] "  thinks  Mr.  William  to  him- 
self, who  cannot  penetrate  his  mother's  ways ;  and  that  lady,  fondly 
calling  her  daughter  to  her  elbow,  leaves  the  room. 

They  are  no  sooner  in  the  tapestried  passage  leading  away  to 
their  own  apartment,  but  Lady  Castlewood's  bland  tone  entirely 
changes.  **  You  booby  !  "  she  begins  to  her  aflored  Fanny.  "You 
double  idiot !  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  Huron  ]  You 
don't  want  to  marry  a  creature  like  that,  and  be  a  squaw  in  a 
wigwam  ? " 

"  Don't,  mamma ! "  gasped  Lady  Fanny.  Mamma  was  pinching 
her  Ladyship's  arm  black  and  blue.  "  I  am  sure  our  cousin  is  very 
well,"  Fanny  whimpers,  "  and  you  said  so  yourself." 

"  Very  well !  Yes ;  and  heir  to  a  swamp,  a  negro,  a  log-cabin, 
and  a  barrel  of  tobacco !  My  Lady  Frances  Esmond,  do  you  re- 
member what  your  Ladyship's  rank  is,  and  what  your  name  is,  and 
who  was  your  Ladyship's  mother,  when,  at  three  days'  acquaintance, 
you  commence  dancing — a  pretty  dance,  indeed ! — with  this  brat 
out  of  Virginia  ] " 

"  Mr.  Warrington  is  our  cousin,"  pleads  Lady  Fanny. 

"  A  creature  come  from  nobody  knows  where  is  not  your  cousin  ! 
How  do  we  know  he  is  your  cousin  ?  He  may  be  a  valet  who  has 
taken  his  master's  portmanteau,  and  run  away  in  his  post-chaise." 

'*  But  Madame  de  Bernstein  says  he  is  our  cousin,"  interposes 
Fanny ;  "and  he  is  the  image  of  the  Esmonds." 

"Madame  de  Bernstein  has  her  likes  and  dislikes,  takes  up 
people  and  forgets  people;  and  she  chooses  to  profess  a  mighty 
fancy  for  this  young  man.  Because  she  likes  him  to-day,  is  that 
any  reason  why  she  should  like  him  to-morrow  ?  Before  company, 
and  in  your  aunt's  presence,  your  Ladyship  will  please  to  be  as 
civil  to  him  as  necessary ;  but,  in  private,  I  forbid  you  to  see  him 
or  encourage  him." 

"I  don't  care,  madam,  whether  your  Ladyship  forbids  me  or 
not ! "  cries  out  Lady  Fanny,  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  revolt. 

"  Very  good,  Fanny !  then  I  speak  to  my  Lord,  and  we  return 
to  Kensington.     If  I  can't  bring  you  to  reason,  your  brother  will." 

At  this  juncture  the  conversation  between  mother  and  daughter 
stopped,  or  Madame  de  Bernstein's  informer  had  no  further  means 
of  hearing  or  reporting  it. 

It  was  only  in  after-days  that  she  told  Harry  Warrington  a 
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part  nf  wb-.t  nhe  knew.  At  jircsent  Iip  but  saw  that  nis  kincrolk 
reccivcit  1  n  not  unkindly.  Lady  Caatlewood  wia  perfectly  civil 
to  liltii :  e  yotuig  liulies  jileasant  and  plenaeil ;  ray  Lord  Castle- 
wooil,  a  man  of  cold  and  haiiglity  demeanour,  was  not  more  reserved 
towards  Harry  than  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family ;  Mr.  William 
was  ready  to  drink  with  him,  to  ride  with  him,  to  go  to  races  with 
him,  and  to  play  rarda  with  him.  When  he  proposed  to  go  away, 
they  one  and  all  presBf"-  Madnine  de  Bemst«in  did 

not  tell  him  how  it  i  vi  the  object  of  such  eager 

hospitality.     He  did  l  schemes  he  was  serriug  or 

disarranging,  whose  or  "  wiis  creating,     -He  fandeil 

he  wiia  welcome  bcraiisc  him  were  his  kinsmen,  and 

never  thought  that  thoM  nemiea  out  of  whose  cup  he 

was  drinking,  and  whost  u  n.       a  pressing  every  night  and 

moming. 


CHAPTER  XV 

A  SUNDAY  AT  CASTLEWOOD 

THE  second  day  after  Harry's  arrival  at  Castlewood  was  a 
Sunday.  The  chapel  appertaining  to  tlie  castle  was  the 
village  church.  A  door  from  the  house  communicated  with 
a  great  state  pew  which  the  family  occupied,  and  here,  after  due 
time,  they  all  took  their  plat^es  in  order,  whilst  a  rather  numerous 
congregation  from  the  village  filled  the  seats  below.  A  few  ancient 
dusty  banners  hung  from  the  church  roof;  and  Harry  pleased 
himself  in  imagining  that  they  had  been  borne  by  retainers  of  his 
family  in  the  Commonwealth  wars,  in  which,  as  he  knew  well,  his 
ancestors  had  tjiken  a  loyal  and  distinguished  part.  Within  the 
altar-rails  was  the  effigy  of  the  Esmond  of  the  time  of  King  James 
the  First,  the  common  forefather  of  all  the  group  assembled  in 
the  family-pew.  Madame  de  Bernstein,  in  her  quality  of  Bishop's 
widow,  never  failed  in  attendance,  and  conducted  her  devotions 
with  a  gravity  almost  as  exemplary  as  that  of  the  ancestor  yonder, 
in  his  square  beard  and  red  gown,  for  ever  kneeling  on  his  stone 
hassock  before  his  great  marble  desk  and  b(X>k,  under  his  emblazoned 
shield  of  arms.  The  clergyman,  a  tall,  high-coloured,  handsome 
young  man,  read  the  service  in  a  lively,  agreeable  voice,  giving 
almost  a  dramatic  iK)int  to  the  chapters  of  Scripture  which  he  rea<l. 
The  music  was  good — one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  touching 
the  organ  —  and  would  have  been  better  but  for  an  interruption  and 
something  like  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  servants*  pew,  which 
was  occasional  by  Mr.  Warrington's  lacquey  Gumbo,  who,  knowing 
the  air  given  out  for  the  psalm,  Ix^gan  to  sing  it  in  a  voice  so 
exceedingly  loud  and  sweet,  that  the  whole  congregation  turne<l 
towards  the  African  warbler ;  the  parson  himself  put  his  handker- 
chief to  his  mouth,  and  the  liveried  gentlemen  from  London  were 
astonished  out  of  all  propriety.  Please<i,  perhaps,  with  the  sensa- 
tion which  he  had  created,  Mr.  Gumbo  continued  his  performance 
until  it  became  almost  a  solo,  and  the  voice  of  the  clerk  himself 
was  silenced.  For  the  truth  is,  that  though  Gumbo  held  on  to 
the  book,  along  with  pretty  Molly,  the  porter's  daughter,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  welcome  the  strangers  to  Castlewood,  he  sang  and 
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recited  by  ear  and  not  by  note,  and  cotdd  not  read  a  syllable  of 
the  verses  in  the  book  before  him. 

This  choral  performance  over,  a  brief  sermon  in  due  com:Be 
followed,  which,  indeed,  Harry  thought  a  deal  too  short.  In  a 
lively,  familiar,  striking  discourse  the  clergyman  described  a  scene 
of  which  he  had  been  witness  the  previous  week — the  execution 
of  a  horscHstealer  after  Assizes.  He  described  the  man  and  his 
previous  good  character,  his  family,  the  love  they  bore  one  another, 
and  his  agony  at  parting  from  them.  He  depicted  the  execution  in 
a  manner  startling,  terrible,  and  picturesque.  He  did  not  introduce 
into  his  sermon  the  Scripture  phraseology,  such  as  Harry  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  from  those  somewhat  Galvinistic  preachers  whom 
his  mother  loved  to  frequent,  but  rather  spoke  as  one  man  of  the 
world  to  other  sinful  people,  who  might  be  likely  to  profit  by  good 
advice.  The  unhappy  man  just  gone  had  begun  as  a  fitrmer  of 
good  prospects ;  he  had  taken  to  drinking,  card-playing,  horse-racing, 
cock-fighting,  the  vices  of  the  age ;  against  which  the  young  cleigy- 
man  was  generously  indignant.  Then  he  had  got  to  poaching  and 
to  horse-stealing,  for  which  he  suftered.  The  divine  rapidly  drew 
striking  and  fearful  pictures  of  these  rustic  crimes.  He  startled  his 
hearers  by  showing  that  the  Eye  of  the  Law  was  watching  the 
poacher  at  midnight,  and  setting  traps  to  catch  the  criminal.  He 
galloped  the  stolen  horse  over  highway  and  common,  and  from  one 
county  into  another,  but  showed  Retribution  ever  galloping  after, 
seizing  the  malefactor  in  the  country  fair,  carrying  him  before  the 
justice,  and  never  unlocking  his  manacles  till  he  dropped  them  at 
the  gallows-foot.  Heaven  \ye  pitiful  to  the  sinner  !  The  clergyman 
acted  the  scene.  He  whispered  in  the  criminal's  ear  at  the  cart. 
He  dropped  his  handkerchief  on  the  clerk's  head.  Harry  started 
back  as  that  handkerchief  dropped.  The  clergyman  had  been 
talking  for  more  than  twenty  minutes.  Harry  could  have  heard  him 
for  an  hour  more,  and  thought  he  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the 
pulpit.  The  gentlefolk  in  the  great  pew  were  very  much  enlivened 
by  the  discourse.  Once  or  twice,  Harry,  who  could  see  the  pew 
where  the  house  servants  sat,  remarked  these  very  attentive  ;  and 
especially  Gumbo,  his  own  man,  in  an  attitude  of  intense  consterna- 
tion. But  the  smock-frocks  did  not  seem  to  heed,  and  clamped  out 
of  church  quite  unconcerned.  Gkiffer  Brown  and  (rammer  Jones 
took  the  matter  as  it  came,  and  the  rosy-cheeked,  red-cloaked  village 
lasses  sat  under  their  broad  hats  entirely  unmoved.  My  Lord, 
from  his  pew,  nodded  slightly  to  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit,  when 
that  divine's  head  and  wig  surged  up  from  the  cushion. 

"  Sampson  has  been  strong  to-day,"  said  his  Lordship.     '*  He 
has  assaulted  the  Philistines  in  great  force." 
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"  Beautiful,  beautiful ! "  says  Harry. 

"  Bet  five  to  four  it  was  his  Assize  sermoiL  He  has  been  over 
to  Winton  to  preach,  and  to  see  those  dogs,"  cries  William. 

The  organist  had  played  the  little  congregation  out  into  the  sun- 
shine. Only  Sir  Francis  Esmond,  temp.  Jac.  I.,  still  knelt  on  his 
marble  hassock,  before  his  prayer-book  of  stone.  Mr.  Sampson 
came  out  of  his  vestry  in  his  cassock,  and  nodded  to  the  gentlemen 
still  lingering  in  the  great  pew. 

"  Come  up,  and  tell  us  about  those  dogs,"  says  Mr.  William,  and 
the  divine  nodded  a  laughing  assent. 

The  gentlemen  passed  out  of  the  church  into  the  gallery  of  their 
house,  which  connected  them  with  that  sacred  building.  Mr. 
Sampson  made  his  way  through  the  court,  and  presently  joined 
them.  He  was  presented  by  my  Lord  to  the  Virginian  cousin  of 
the  family,  Mr.  Warrington :  the  chaplain  bowed  very  profoundly, 
and  hoped  Mr.  Warrington  would  benefit  by  the  virtuous  example 
of  his  European  kinsmen.  Was  he  relate<l  to  Sir  Miles  Warrington 
of  Norfolk  ?  Sir  Miles  was  Mr.  Warrington's  father's  elder  brother. 
What  a  pity  he  had  a  son !  'Twas  a  pretty  estate,  and  Mr. 
Warrington  looked  as  if  he  would  become  a  baronetcy,  and  a  fine 
estate  in  Norfolk. 

"  Tell  me  about  my  uncle,"  cried  Virginian  Harry. 

"  Tell  us  about  those  dogs  !  "  said  English  Will,  in  a  breath. 

"Two  more  jolly  dogs,  two  more  dninken  dogs,  saving  your 
presence,  Mr.  Warrington,  than  Sir  Miles  and  his  son,  I  never  saw. 
Sir  Miles  was  a  staunch  friend  and  neighbour  of  Sir  Robert's.  He 
can  drink  down  any  man  in  the  county,  except  his  son  and  a  few 
more.  The  other  dogs  about  which  Mr.  William  is  anxious,  for 
Heaven  hath  made  him  a  prey  to  dogs  and  all  kinds  of  birds,  like 
the  Greeks  in  the  Iliail " 

"  I  know  that  line  in  the  Ilia<l,"  says  Harry,  blushing.  "  I 
only  know  five  more,  but  I  know  that  one."  And  his  head  fell. 
He  was  thinking,  "Ah,  my  dear  brother  George  knew  all  the 
Iliad  and  all  the  Odyssey,  and  almost  every  book  that  was  ever 
written  besides  ! " 

"  What  on  earth  "  (only  he  mentioned  a  place  under  the  earth) 
"  are  you  talking  about  now?"  asked  Will  of  his  reverence. 

The  chaplain  reverted  to  the  dogs  and  their  performance.  He 
thought  Mr.  William's  dogs  were  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
From  dogs  they  went  off"  to  horses.  Mr.  William  was  very  eager 
about  the  Six  Year  Old  Plate  at  Huntingdon.  "  Have  you  brought 
any  news  of  it,  Parson  ? " 

"  The  odds  are  five  to  four  on  Brilliant  against  the  field,"  says 
the  Parson  gravely ;  "  but.  mind  you,  Jason  is  a  good  horse." 
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"  Whose  horse  ? "  asks  my  Lord. 

'*  Duke  of  Ancaster's.  By  Gartooche  out  of  Miss  Langley,"  says 
the  divine.     "  Have  you  horae-raoes  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Warrington  t " 

''Haven't  we!"  cries  Harry;  "but  ohl  I  long  to  see  a  good 
English  race ! " 

<'  Do  you — do  you — ^bet  a  little  1 "  continues  his  reverence. 

"  I  have  done  such  a  thing,"  replies  Harry,  with  a  smile. 

''  I  take  Brilliant  even  against  the  field,  for  ponies  with  yon, 
cousin,"  shouts  out  Mr.  William. 

'*  111  give  or  take  three  to  one  against  Jason ! "  says  the  dergy- 
man. 

"I  don't  bet  on  horses  I  don't  know,"  said  Harry,  wondering 
to  hear  the  chaplain  now,  and  remembering  his  sermon  half-an-hour 
before. 

"Hadn't  you  better  write  home,  and  ask  your  mother  1"  says 
Mr.  William,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Will,  Will ! "  calls  out  my  Lord,  "  our  cousin  Warrington 
is  free  to  bet,  or  not,  as  he  likes.  Have  a  care  how  you  venture 
on  either  of  them,  Harry  Warrington.  Will  is  an  old  file,  in  spite 
of  his  smooth  face,  and  as  for  Parson  Sampson,  I  defy  our  ghostly 
enemy  to  get  the  better  of  him." 

"  Him  and  all  his  works,  my  Lord  ! "  said  Mr.  Sampson,  with 
a  bow. 

Harry  was  highly  indignant  at  this  allusion  to  his  mother. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Cousin  Will,"  he  said,  "  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
managing  my  own  affairs  in  my  own  way,  without  asking  any  lady 
to  arrange  them  for  me.  And  I'm  used  to  make  uiy  own  bets 
upon  my  own  judgment,  and  don't  need  any  relations  to  select 
them  for  nie,  thank  you.  But  as  I  am  your  guest,  and,  no  doubt, 
you  want  to  show  me  hospitality,  Fll  take  your  bet — there.  And 
so  D<me  and  Done." 

"  Done,"  says  Will,  looking  askance. 

"Of  course  it  is  the  regular  odds  that's  in  the  paper  which 
you  give  me,  cousin  ] " 

"Well,  no,  it  isnX"  growled  Will.  "The  odds  are  five  tc 
foiif,  that's  the  fact,  and  you  may  have  'cm  if  you  like." 

"Nay,  cousin,  a  bet  is  a  bet;  and  I  take  you  too,  Mr. 
Sampson." 

"Three  to  one  against  Jason.  I  lay  it.  Very  good,"  says 
Mr.  Sampson. 

"Is  it  to  be  ponies  too,  Mr.  Chaplain?"  asks  Harry  with  a 

superb  air,  as  if  he  had  Lombard  Street  in  his  pocket. 

"No,  no.     Thirty  to  ten.     It  is  enough  for  a  poor  priest  to 

•    It 
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"  Here  goes  a  great  slice  out  of  my  quarter's  hundred,"  tliiuks 
HftiTj".  "Well,  I  shan't  let  these  Englishmen  fiincy  that  I  SJn 
afraid  of  them.  I  didn't  begin,  but  for  the  honour  of  Old  Virginia 
I  won't  go  back." 

These  pecuniary  transaetions  arranged,  William  Esmond  went 
away  scowling  towards  the  stables,  where  he  loved  to  take  his  pipe 
with  the  grooms ;  the  brisk  jurson  went  off  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
ladies,  and  partake  of  the  Sunday  dinner  which  would  presently  be 
served.  Lord  Castlewood  and  Harry  remunetl  for  a  while  together. 
Since  the  Virginian's  arrival  my  Lord  had  scarcely  spoken  with 
him.  In  bta  manners  lie  was  perfectly  friendly,  but  so  silent  that 
he  would  often  sit  at  the  lieail  of  hts  tuble,  and  leave  it  without 
uttering  a  word. 

"1  suppose  yonder  property  of  yours  is  a  fine  one  by  this  timel" 
said  my  Lord  to  Harry. 

"  I  reckon  it's  almost  as  big  as  an  English  county,"  answere«l 
Harry,  "  and  the  land's  as  good,  too,  for  niany  things."  Harry  would 
not  Lave  the  Old  Dominion,  nor  his  share  in  it,  underrated. 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  my  Lord,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  "  When  it 
belonged  to  my  father  it  did  not  yield  uuich." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  Lord.  You  know  kotc  it  belonged  to  your 
fiither,"  cried  the  youtli  with  some  spirit.  "It  was  because  my 
graadbther  did  not  cliooae  to  claim  his  right."  * 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  says  my  Lord  hastily. 

"I  mean,  cousin,  that  we  of  the  Virginian  house  owe  you 
nothing  but  our  own,"  continued  Harry  Warrington ;  "  but  our 
own,  and  the  hospitality  which  you  are  now  showing  me." 

"You  are  heartily  welcome  to  both.  You  were  hurl  by  the 
betting  just  nowl" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  lad,  "  I  am  sort  o'  hurt.  Your  welcome, 
you  see,  is  different  to  our  weh-orae,  and  that's  the  fact.  At  home 
we  are  glad  to  see  a  man,  holil  out  a  hand  to  him  and  give  him  of 
our  best.  Here  you  take  us  in,  give  us  beef  and  claret  enough,  to 
be  sure,  and  don't  seem  to  care  when  we  conic,  or  when  we  go. 
That's  the  remark  wliicli  1  have  been  making  since  I  have  been  in 
your  Lordship's  house ;  I  can't  help  telling  it  out,  you  see,  now  'tis 
on  my  mind ;  and  I  think  I  am  a  little  easier  now  I  have  said 
it"  And  with  this  the  excited  young  fellow  knocked  a  billiard- 
ball  across  the  table,  and  then  laughed,  and  looked  at  hia  elder 
kinsman. 

"  A  la  bonne  heure !  We  are  cold  to  the  stranger  within  and 
without  our  gates.  We  don't  take  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  into  our 
1  tbe  Autbor'a  previoiu  work,  "  Tbe  Memoin  of 
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arms,  and  cry  vben  we  see  onr  conmn.  We  dtm't  cry  vhen  ho 
goes  away — but  do  we  pretend  I " 

"No,  you  don't  But  you  try  to  get  the  better  of  him  in  » 
bet,"  says  Harry  indixnantly. 

"  Ib  there  no  such  practice  in  Virginis,  and  don't  sporting  men 
there  try  to  overreach  one  another  t  What  was  that  atoiy  I  heard 
you  telling  our  aunt,  of  the  British  officers  and  Tom  Somebody  of 
SpotaylTania  1 " 

"  That's  fair ! "  cries  Harry.  "  That  ia,  it's  ueual  practice,  and 
a  stranger  must  look  out.  I  don't  mind  the  paraon ;  if  he  wine, 
he  may  have,  and  welcome.  But  a  relation  I  To  think  that  my 
own  blood  cousin  wants  money  out  of  me ! " 

"A  Newmarket  man  would  get  the  better  of  hie  fiither.  Hy 
brother  hoe  been  on  the  turf  since  he  rode  over  to  it  from  Cambridge. 
If  you  play  at  canls  with  him — and  he  will  if  you  will  let  him — he 
will  beat  you  if  he  con." 

"Well,  I'm  ready,"  cries  Harry.  "I'll  play  any  game  with 
him  that  I  know,  or  I'll  jump  with  him,  or  111  ride  with  him,  or 
I'll  row  with  him,  or  I'll  wrestle  with  him,  or  I'll  nhoot  with  him — 

The  senior  was  greatly  entertained,  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  boy.  "Anything,  but  don't  fight  with  him,"  eaid  my 
Lord. 

"  If  I  do,  I'll  whip  him  !  hanged  if  I  don't ! "  cried  the  lad. 
But  a  look  of  surprise  and  displeasure  on  the  nobleman's  part 
recalled  him  to  better  sentiments.  "A  hundred  pardons,  my 
Lord ! "  he  said,  blushing  very  red,  and  seiziiig  his  cousiu's  hand. 
"  I  talked  of  ill  manners,  being  angry  and  hurt  just  now ;  but  'tis 
doubly  ill-mannered  of  me  to  show  my  anger,  and  bouat  about  my 
prowess  to  my  own  host  and  kinsman.  It's  not  the  practice  with 
us  Americans  to  boast,  believe  mc,  it's  not." 

"  You  are  the  first  I  ever  met,"  says  my  Lord,  with  a  smile, 
"and  I  take  you  at  your  word.  And  I  give  you  fair  warning 
about  the  cards,  and  the  betting,  that  is  all,  my  boy." 

"  Leave  a  Virginian  alone  !  We  are  a  match  for  most  men,  we 
are,"  resumed  the  boy. 

Lord  Costlewood  did  not  laugh.  His  eyebrows  only  arched 
for  a  moment,  and  his  grey  eyes  turned  towanls  the  ground.  "  So 
you  can  bet  fifty  guineas  and  afford  to  lose  themi'  So  much  the 
better  fur  you,  cousin.  Those  great  Virginian  estates  yield  a 
great  revenue,  do  they  1 " 

"  More  than  sufficient  for  all  of  us — for  ten  times  as  many  as 
we  are  now,"  replied  Harry.  ("  What,  A<  is  pumping  me,"  thought 
the  lad.) 
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"And  your  mother  makes  her  son  and  heir  a  handsome 
allowance  1 " 

"  As  much  as  ever  I  choose  to  draw,  my  Lord  !  "  cried  Harry, 

"  Peste !  I  wish  I  had  such  a  mother ! "  cried  my  Lord. 
"  But  I  have  only  the  advantage  of  a  stepmother,  and  she  draws 
on  me.  There  is  the  dinner-bell.  Shall  we  go  into  the  eating- 
room  ? "  And  taking  his  young  friend's  arm,  my  Lord  led  him  to 
the  apartment  where  that  meal  was  waiting. 

Parson  Sampson  formed  the  delight  of  the  entertainment,  and 
amused  the  ladies  with  a  hundred  agreeable  stories.  Besides  being 
chaplain  to  his  Lordship,  he  was  a  preacher  in  London,  at  the 
new  chapel  in  May  Fair,  for  which  my  Lady  Whittlesea  (so  well 
known  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First)  had  left  an  endowment. 
He  had  the  choicest  stories  of  all  the  clubs  and  coteries — the  very 
latest  news  of  who  had  run  away  with  whom — the  last  bon-mot  of 
Mr.  Sclwyn — the  last  wild  bet  of  March  and  Rockingham.  He 
knew  how  the  old  King  had  quarrelled  with  Madame  Walmoden, 
and  the  Duke  was  suspected  of  having  a  new  love ;  who  was  in 
favour  at  Carlton  House  with  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  who  was 
hanged  last  Monday,  and  how  well  he  behaved  in  the  cart.  My 
Lord's  chaplain  poured  out  all  this  intelligence  to  the  amused  ladies 
and  the  delighted  young  provincial,  seasoning  his  conversation  with 
such  plain  terms  and  lively  jokes  as  made  Harry  stare,  who  was 
newly  arrived  from  the  colonies,  and  unused  to  the  elegancies  of 
London  life.  The  ladies,  old  and  young,  laughed  quite  cheerfully 
at  the  lively  jokes.  Do  not  be  frightened,  ye  fair  readers  of  the 
present  day !  We  are  not  going  to  outrage  your  sweet  modesties, 
or  call  blushes  on  your  maiden  cheeks.  But  'tis  certain  that  their 
Ladyships  at  Castlewood  never  once  thought  of  being  shocked,  but 
sat  listening  to  the  parson's  funny  tales  until  the  chapel  bell,  clink- 
ing for  afternoon  service,  summoned  his  reverence  away  for  half-an- 
hour.  There  was  no  sermon.  He  would  be  back  in  the  drinking 
of  a  bottle  of  Burgundy.  Mr.  Will  called  a  fresh  one,  and  the 
chaplain  tossed  off  a  ghiss  ere  he  ran  out. 

Ere  the  half-hour  was  over,  Mr.  Chaplain  was  back  again  bawl- 
ing for  another  bottle.  This  discussed,  they  joined  the  ladies,  and 
a  couple  of  carfl-tables  were  set  out,  as,  indeed,  they  were  for  many 
hours  every  day,  at  which  the  whole  of  the  family  party  engaged 
Madame  de  Bernstein  could  beat  any  one  of  her  kinsfolk  at  picquei, 
and  there  was  only  Mr.  Chaplain  in  the  whole  circle  who  was  at  all 
a  match  for  her  Ladyship. 

In  this  easy  manner  the  Sabbath  day  passed.  The  evening 
was  beautiful,  and  there  was  talk  of  adjourning  to  a  cool  tankard 
and  a  game  of  whist  in  a  summer-house ;  but  the  company  voted 
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to  sit  imlcHjiB,  the  Indies  ilerkring  they  tlmuglit  the  a;<pcet  nf  tlin 
hoDouni  in  their  hiitid,  and  eome  good  court  airilii,  mure  l«fliitifitl 
than  the  loveliest  B(«iie  of  nntiire ;  and  so  the  nun  went  beliind  the 
etmH,  and  etUI  they  were  at  their  cania ;  and  the  rooks  came  home 
cawing  their  epen-Boug,  ond  they  never  stirred  except  to  change 
partners ;  and  the  chapel  clock  toiled  hour  after  hour  unheeded,  i 


delightfully  were  they  spent  ( 
and  stars  came  out;  ar' 
chambers  nnnounced  th 

Whilst  they  sat  at  i. 
heard,  as  iie  trott«d  into 
bag  was  brought  in  pn 
which  he  put  aside,  and  uh 
as  he  came  to  a  pnrugmp 
handed  the  paper  o 


r  thi 


pasteboard ;  and  the  i 
i'lock,  and  the  groom  of  the 
iady. 

ooBtboy'a  twanging  horn  wu8 
;b  liis  letter-bag.  My  Lord's 
the  vilhige,  and  his  letters, 

which  he  reivl.  He  smileil 
it  his  Virginian  coiisin,  and 
Will,  who  by  this  time  was 


very  comfortable,  liaving  ha<i  preiry  giod  luck  all  the  evening,  and 
a  great  deal  of  liijuor. 

"Kea-1  that,  Will,"  says  my  I.^r.!. 

Hr.  William  took  the  paper,  and,  rcjxling  the  sentence  pointcil 
out  by  his  brother,  uttered  an  exclamation  which  caused  all  the 
ladies  to  cry  out. 

"Gracious  heavens,  William  !  What  haa  happened  1"  cries  one 
or  the  other  fonri  sister. 

"Mercy,  child,  why  do  you  awear  bo  dreadfully?"  asks  the 
young  man's  fond  mamma. 

"What's  the  mutter?"  inqiurea  Madame  de  Bernstein,  who 
has  fallen  into  a  doze  after  her  usual  modicum  of  punch  and 
beer. 

"Read  it,  Parson!"  says  Mr.  William,  thnisting  the  paper 
over  to  the  chaplain,  and  looking  as  fierce  as  a  Turk. 

"  Bit,  by  the  Lord ! "  roars  the  chaplain,  dashing  down  the 
paper. 

"Cousin  Harry,  you  are  in  luck,"  said  my  Lord,  taking  up  the 
sheet,  and  reading  from  it.  "  The  Six  Year  Old  Plate  at  Hunting- 
don was  won  by  Jason,  beating  Brilliant,  Pytho,  and  Ginger.  The 
odds  were  five  to  four  on  Brilliant  against  the  field,  three  to  one 
against  Jason,  seven  to  two  against  Pytho,  and  twenty  to  one 
against  Ginger." 

"  I  owe  you  a  half-year's  income  of  my  poor  living,  Mr.  War- 
rington," groaned  the  parson.  "  I  will  pay  wiien  my  noble  patron 
settles  with  me." 

"  A  curse  upon  the  luck !  "  growls  Mr.  William  ;  "  that  comes 
of  betting  on  a  Sunday," — and  he  sought  consolation  in  another 
great  bumper. 
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"Nay,  Cousin  Will.  It  was  but  in  jest,"  oriod  Harry.  **I 
can't  think  of  taking  my  cousin's  money." 

"Curse  me,  sir,  do  you  suppose,  if  I  lose,  I  can't  pay?"  asks 
Mr.  William ;  "  and  that  I  want  to  be  beholden  to  any  man  alive  ? 
That  is  a  good  joke.     Isn't  it,  Parson  ? " 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  better,"  said  the  clergyman ;  to  which 
William  replied,  "  Hang  it,  let  us  have  another  bowl." 

Let  us  hope  the  la<iies  did  not  wait  for  this  last  replenishment 
of  liquor,  for  it  is  certain  they  had  had  plenty  already  during  the 
evening. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

IN  WHICH  GVMBO  SHORES  SKILL  WITH  THE  OUT 

ENGLISH  WEAPON 

OUR  young  Virginian  having  won  these  sums  of  mon^ 
from  his  cousin  and  the  chaplain,  was  in  duty  boimd  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  recovering  their  money,  and  I  am 
afraid  his  mamma  and  other  sound  moralists  would  scarcely  approve 
of  his  way  of  life.  He  played  at  cards  a  great  deal  too  much. 
Besides  the  daily  whist  or  quadrille  with  the  ladies,  which  set  in 
soon  after  dinner  at  three  o'clock,  and  lasted  until  supper-time, 
there  occurred  games  involving  the  gain  or  loss  of  very  considerable 
sums  of  money,  in  which  all  the  gentlemen,  my  Lord  included,  to<»k 
part.  Since  their  Sunday's  conversation,  his  Lordship  was  more 
free  and  confidential  >^ith  his  kinsman  than  he  had  previously  been, 
betted  with  him  quite  affably,  and  engaged  him  Jit  backganinion 
and  picquet.  Mr.  William  and  the  pious  chaplain  liked  a  little 
hazard ;  though  this  diversion  was  enjoyed  on  the  sly,  and  unknown 
to  the  liidies  of  the  house,  who  had  exacted  repeated  promises  from 
Cousin  Will,  that  he  would  not  lead  the  Virginian  into  mischref, 
and  that  he  would  himself  keep  out  of  it.  So  Will  promised  as 
much  as  his  aunt  or  his  mother  chose  to  demand  from  him,  gave 
them  his  word  that  he  would  never  play — no,  never;  and  when 
the  family  retired  to  rest,  Mr.  Will  would  walk  over  with  a  dice- 
box  and  a  rum-bottle  to  Cousin  Harr>''s  tjuarters,  where  he,  and 
Hal,  and  his  reverence  would  sit  and  play  until  daylight. 

When  Harry  gave  to  Lord  Castlewood  those  flourishing  desctrip- 
tions  of  the  maternal  estate  in  America,  he  had  not  wished  to 
mislead  his  kinsman,  or  to  boast,  or  to  tell  falsehocnls,  for  the 
lad  was  of  a  very  honest  and  tnith-telling  nature ;  but,  in  his 
life  at  home,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  young  fellow  had  had 
acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of  queer  company — horse-jockeys,  tavern 
loungers,  gambling  and  sporting  men,  of  whom  a  gi*eat  number 
were  found  in  his  native  colony.  A  landed  aristocracy,  with  a 
population  of  negroes  to  work  their  fields,  and  cultivate  their 
tobacco  and  com,  had  little  other  way  of  amusement  than  in  the 
bunting-field,  oi  over  tLe  cards  and  tiie  punch-bowl.     The  liospi- 
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tality  of  the  provlDcc  was  unbounded :  every  man's  house  was  his 
neighbour's;  and  the  idle  gentlefolk  rode  from  one  mansion  to 
another,  finding  in  each  pretty  much  the  same  sport — welcome, 
and  rough  plenty.  The  Virginian  Squire  had  often  a  bare-footed 
valet,  and  a  cobbled  saddle ;  but  there  was  plenty  of  com  for  the 
horses,  and  abundance  of  drink  and  venison  for  the  master  within 
the  tumble-down  fences,  and  behind  the  cracked  windows  of  the 
hall.  Harry  had  slept  on  many  a  straw  mattress,  and  engaged  in 
endless  jolly  night-bouts  over  claret  and  punch  in  cracked  bowls 
till  morning  came,  and  it  was  time  to  follow  the  hounds.  His 
poor  brother  was  of  a  much  more  sober  sort,  as  the  lad  owned 
with  contrition.  So  it  is  that  Nature  makes  folks ;  and  some  love 
books  and  tea,  and  some  like  Burgundy  and  a  gallop  across  country. 
Our  young  fellow  s  tastes  were  speedily  made  visible  to  his  friends 
in  England.  None  of  them  were  partial  to  the  Puritan  discipline ; 
nor  did  they  like  Harry  the  worse  for  not  being  the  least  of  a  milk- 
sop. Manners,  you  see,  were  looser  a  hundred  years  ago ;  tongues 
were  vastly  more  free  an<l  easy ;  names  were  named,  and  things 
were  done,  which  we  should  screech  now  to  hear  mentioned.  Yes, 
madam,  we  are  not  as  our  ancestors  were.  Ought  we  not  to  thank 
the  Fates  that  have  improved  our  morals  so  prodigiously,  and  made 
us  so  eminently  ^^rtuous  1 

So,  keeping  a  slircwd  keen  eye  upon  people  round  about  him, 
and  fancying,  not  incorrectly,  tliat  his  cousins  were  disposed  to 
pump  him,  Harry  Warrington  had  thought  fit  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  regarding  his  own  affairs,  and  in  all  games  of  chance  or 
matters  of  sport  was  quite  a  match  for  the  three  gentlemen  into 
whose  company  he  had  fallen.  Even  in  the  noble  game  of  billiards 
he  could  hold  his  own  after  a  few  days'  play  with  his  cousins  and 
tlieir  revered  pastor.  His  grandfather  loved  the  game,  and  had 
over  from  Europe  one  of  the  very  few  tables  which  existed  in  his 
Majesty's  province  of  Virginia.  Nor  though  Mr.  Will  could  beat 
him  at  the  commencement,  could  he  get  undue  odds  out  of  the 
young  gamester.  After  their  first  bet,  Harry  was  on  his  guard 
with  Mr.  Will,  and  Cousin  William  owned,  not  without  respect, 
that  the  American  was  his  match  in  most  things,  and  his  better  in 
many.  But  though  Harry  played  so  well  that  he  could  beat  the 
parson,  and  soon  was  the  equal  of  Will,  who  of  course  could  beat 
l)oth  the  girls,  how  came  it,  that  in  the  contests  with  these, 
especially  with  one  of  them,  Mr.  Warrington  frequently  came  off 
second  ?  He  was  profoundly  courteous  to  every  being  who  wore  a 
petticoat :  nor  has  that  traditional  politeness  yet  left  his  country. 
All  the  women  of  the  Cjistlewoo<l  establishment  loved  the  young 
gentleman.     The  srim  housekeener  was  mollified  by  him ;  the  fat 
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conk  greeted  him  with  blowB^  nniles ;  the  lEdiea'-mwds,  whether  of 
the  French  or  the  EngliBh  nation,  Bmirknl  uid  giggled  in  his  behalf; 
the  pretty  porter's  daughter  at  the  lodge  had  always  a  kind  word 
in  reply  to  his.  Madams  de  Bernstein  took  note  of  all  these  things, 
and,  though  she  said  nothing,  watched  carefully  the  boy's  ditpodtion 
and  behaviour. 

Who  can  say  how  old  I^y  Uaria  Esmond  was  1  Booka  of  the 
Peerage  were  not  so  many  in  tho«e  days  at  they  are  in  our  bleased 
times,  and  I  cannot  tell  to  a  few  yeara,  or  even  a  lustre  or  two. 
When  Will  used  to  say  she  was  five-and-thirty,  he  was  abuuve, 
and,  besides,  was  alwnys  given  to  exaggeration.  Maria  was  Will's 
half-sister.  She  and  my  Lord  were  children  of  the  late  Lord 
Castlewood'H  first  wife,  a  German  lady,  wliom,  'tis  known,  my  Lord 
umrried  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne's  wars.  Baron  Bernstein,  who 
married  Maria's  Aiiiit  Beatrix,  Bishop  Tushcr'a  widow,  was  also  a 
German,  a  Hanoverian  nobleman,  and  relative  of  the  first  Lady 
Castlcwood.  If  my  Lady  Maria  was  bom  under  George  the  First, 
and  his  Majesty  George  the  Seeond  h:id  been  thirty  years  on  the 
tiirone,  how  eoidd  she  be  seven-imd- twenty,  as  she  told  Harry 
Warrington  she  was  1  "I  am  old,  child,"  »\m  used  to  say.  She 
used  to  call  Harry  "child"  when  tliey  were  alone.  "I  am  a 
hundred  years  old.  I  am  fieveii-iind-twenty.  I  might  be  your 
mother  atmosL"  To  which  H.irry  wouhl  rcjily,  "  Your  Ladyship 
might  be  the  mother  of  all  the  cupids,  I  uni  sure.  You  don't  look 
twenty,  on  my  wonl  yoii  do  not ! " 

Lady  Maria  looked  any  ago  you  liked.  She  was  a  fair  Iieaiity 
with  a  dazsliug  white  and  red  complexion,  an  abundance  of  fair  liair 
which  flowed  over  ber  shoulders,  nnd  beautiful  round  arms  which 
showed  to  uncommon  advanta^'C  wbcii  she  played  at  billiards  with 
Cousin  Harry.  When  she  bud  to  stretdi  a<r(W8  the  tabic  to  make 
a  stroke,  that  youth  caught  glimiises  of  a  little  ankle,  a  little  clocked 
stocking  and  a  little  block  sutiti  slipper  with  a  little  red  heel,  which 
filled  him  with  unutter.ible  rapture,  and  made  him  swear  that  there 
never  wne  snch  a  foot,  ankle,  clocked  stoi'king,  satin  slipper  in  the 
world.  And  yet,  0  yoit  foolisii  Harry  I  your  mother's  foot  was  ever 
so  much  niore  slender,  and  half-an-incli  shorter,  than  Loily  Maria's. 
But,  somehow,  boys  do  not  look  at  their  mammas'  slippers  and 
aukira  witli  rapture. 

No  doubt  Lady  Marin  was  very  kind  to  Harry  when  tliey  were 
alone.  Before  her  sister,  aimt,  stepmother,  she  made  tight  of  him, 
calling  him  a  simpleton,  a  chit,  and  who  knows  what  trivial 
names.  Behind  bis  buck,  and  even  before  his  face,  she  mimicked 
his  accent,  which  smocked  somewhat  of  Ins  province.  Harry 
blushed  and  corrected    the  laulty  intonation,  under   his   English 
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monitresses.     His  aunt  pronounced  that  they  would  'soon  make  him 
a  pretty  fellow. 

Lord  CajBtlewood,  we  have  said,  became  daily  more  familiar  and 
friendly  with  his  guest  and  relative.  Till  the  crops  were  off  the 
ground  there  was  no  sporting,  except  an  occasional  cock-match  at 
Winchester,  and  a  bull-baiting  at  Hexton  Fair.  Harry  and  Will 
rode  off  to  many  jolly  fairs  and  races  round  about :  the  young 
Virginian  was  presented  to  some  of  the  county  families — the 
Henleys  of  the  Grange,  the  Crawleys  of  Queen's  Crawley,  the 
Redmaynes  of  Lionsden,  and  so  forth.  The  neighbours  came  in 
their  great  heavy  coaches,  and  passed  two  or  three  days  in  country 
fashion.  More  of  them  would  have  come,  but  for  the  fear  all  the 
Castlewood  family  had  of  offending  Madame  de  Bernstein.  She  did 
not  like  country  conifiany ;  the  rustical  society  and  conversation 
annoyed  her.  "  We  shall  be  merrier  when  my  aunt  leaves  us,"  the 
young  folks  owned.  "We  have  cause,  as  you  may  imagine,  for 
being  very  civil  to  her.  You  know  what  a  favourite  she  was  with 
our  papal  And  with  reason.  She  got  him  his  eiirldom,  being  very 
well  indeed  at  Court  at  that  time  with  the  King  and  Queen.  She 
commands  here  naturally,  i)erhaps  a  little  too  much.  We  are  all 
afraid  of  her :  even  my  elder  brother  stands  in  awe  of  her,  and  my 
stepmother  is  much  more  obedient  to  her  than  she  ever  was  to  my 
papa,  whom  she  ruled  with  a  ro<l  of  iron.  But  Castlewoo4l  is 
merrier  when  our  aunt  is  not  here.  At  least  we  have  much  more 
company.  You  will  come  to  us  in  our  gay  days,  Harry,  won't  you  ? 
Of  course  you  will :  this  is  your  home,  sir.  I  was  so  please<l—  oh, 
so  pleased — when  my  brother  said  he  considered  it  was  your  home! " 

A  soft  hand  is  held  out  after  this  pretty  speech,  a  pair  of  very 
well  preserved  blue  eyes  look  exceedingly  friendly.  Harry  gras]*  his 
cousin's  hand  with  ardour.  I  do  not  know  what  privilege  of  cousin- 
ship  he  would  not  like  to  claim,  only  he  is  so  timid.  They  call  the 
English  selfish  and  cold.  He  at  first  thought  his  relatives  were  so : 
but  how  mu  taken  he  was !  How  kind  and  affectionate  they  are, 
especially  the  Earl,  and  dear  dear  Maria !  How  he  wishes  lie  could 
recall  that  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Mrs.  Mountain  and  his 
mother,  in  which  he  hinted  that  his  welcome  had  been  a  cold  one ! 
The  Earl  his  cousin  was  everything  that  was  kind,  had  promised  to 
introduce  him  to  London  society,  and  present  him  at  Court,  and  at 
White's.  He  was  to  consider  Castlewood  as  his  English  home. 
He  had  been  most  hasty  in  his  judgment  regarding  his  relatives  in 
Hampshire.  All  this,  with  many  contrite  expressions,  he  wrote  in 
his  second  despatch  to  Virginia.  And  he  added,  for  it  hath  been 
hinted  that  the  young  gentleman  did  not  spell  at  this  early  time  with 
especial  accuracy,  "My  cousin,  the  Lady  Maria,  is  a  perfect  AnyleJ' 
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**IUe  prceter  omne*  angtdui  ridei^*  muttered  little  Mr. 
Dempster,  at  home  iu  Virginia. 

"  The  child  can't  be  &lling  in  love  with  his  angle,  as  he  calls 
her ! "  cries  out  Mountain. 

"  Pooh,  pooh !  my  niece  Maria  is  forty  !  "  says  Madam  Esmond. 
"  I  perfectly  well  recollect  her  when  I  was  at  home — a  great  gawky 
carroty  creattire,  with  a  foot  like  a  pair  of  bellows."  Where  is 
truth,  forsooth,  and  who  knoweth  it  1  Is  Beauty  beautiful,  or  is  it 
only  our  eyes  that  make  it  so  ?  Does  Venus  squint  1  Has  she  got 
a  splay-foot,  red  hair,  and  a  crooked  back  f  Anoint  my  eyes,  good 
Fairy  Puck,  so  that  I  may  ever  consider  the  Beloved  Object  a  paragon  ! 
Above  all,  keep  on  anointing  my  mistress's  dainty  peepers  with  the 
very  strongest  ointment,  so  that  my  noddle  may  ever  appear  lovely 
to  her,  and  that  she  may  continue  to  crown  my  honest  ears  with 
fresh  roses ! 

Now,  not  only  was  Harry  Warrington  a  favourite  with  some  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  servants'-hall,  but,  like 
master  like  man,  his  valet  Gumbo  was  v(Ty  much  admired  and  re- 
spected by  very  raauy  of  the  domestic  circle.  Gumbo  had  a  hundred 
accomplishments.  He  was  famous  as  a  fisherman,  huntsman,  bL'ick- 
smith.  He  could  di-ess  hair  Ixiautifully,  and  improved  himself  in  the 
art  under  my  Lonl's  own  Swiss  gentleman.  He  was  great  at  cook- 
ing many  of  his  Virginian  dishes,  and  learned  many  new  culinary 
secrets  from  my  Lord's  French  man.  We  have  heard  how  exquisitely 
and  melodiously  he  sjuig  at  church ;  and  he  sang  not  only  sacred 
but  secular  mitsic,  often  inventing  airs  and  composiui;  rude  words 
after  the  habit  of  his  people.  He  played  the  tiddlo  so  charmingly, 
that  he  set  all  the  girls  dancing  in  Ciustlewood  hall,  and  was  ever 
welcome  to  a  gratis  mug  of  ale  at  the  "  Tliree  Castles "  in  the 
village,  if  he  would  but  bring  his  fiddle  with  him.  He  was  good- 
natured  an»l  loved  to  play  for  the  village  children  :  so  that  Mr. 
Warrington's  negro  was  a  universal  favourite  in  all  tli?  Castlewood 
domain. 

Now  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  servants'-hall  folks  to  i)erceive 
that  Mr.  Gumbo  was  a  liar,  which  fact  was  undoubted  in  spite  of 
all  his  good  qualities.  For  instance,  that  day  at  church,  when  he 
pretended  to  read  out  of  Molly's  psalm-book,  he  sang  (juite  other 
wonls  than  those  which  were  down  iu  the  book,  of  which  he  could 
not  decipher  a  syllable.  And  he  pretended  to  understand  music, 
whereu{)on  the  Swiss  valet  brought  him  some,  and  Mjister  Gumbo 
turned  the  page  upside  down.  These  instances  of  long-lx)w  practice 
daily  occurred,  and  were  patent  to  all  the  Castlewood  household. 
They  knew  Gumbo  was  a  liar,  perhaps  not  thinking  the  worse  of  him 
for  this  weakness ;  but  they  did  not  know  how  great  a  liar  he  was, 
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and  believed  him  much  more  than  they  had  any  reason  for  doing, 
and  because,  I  suppose,  they  like<i  to  believe  him. 

Whatever  might  be  his  feelings  of  wonder  and  envy  on  first 
viewing  the  splendour  and  comforts  of  Castlewood,  Mr.  Qumbo 
kept  his  sentiments  to  himself,  and  examined  the  plaice,  park, 
appointments,  stables,  very  coolly.  The  horses,  he  said,  were  very 
well,  what  there  were  of  them  ;  but  at  Castlewood  in  Virginia  they 
had  six  times  as  many,  and  let  me  see,  fourteen  eighteen  grooms  to 
look  after  them.  Madam  Esmond's  carriages  were  much  finer  than 
my  Lord's — great  deal  more  gold  on  the  panels.  As  for  her  gardens, 
they  covered  acres,  and  they  grew  every  kind  of  flower  and  fruit 
under  the  sun.  Pineapples  and  peaches  ?  Pineapples  and  peaches 
were  so  common,  they  were  given  to  pigs  in  his  country.  They  had 
twenty  forty  gardeners,  not  white  gardeners,  all  black  gentlemen, 
like  hisself.  In  the  house  were  twenty  forty  gentlemen  in  livery, 
besides  women-servants — never  could  remember  how  many  women- 
servants, — dere  were  so  many  :  tink  dere  were  fifty  women-servants, 
— all  Madam  Esmond's  property,  and  worth  ever  so  many  hundred 
pieces  of  eight  apiece.  How  much  was  a  piece  of  eight  ?  Bigger 
than  a  guinea,  a  piece  of  eight  was.  Tink,  Madam  Esmond  have 
twenty  thirty  thousand  guineas  a  year, — have  whole  rooms  full  of 
gold  and  plate.  Come  to  England  in  one  of  her  ships ;  have  ever 
so  many  ships.  Gumbo  can't  count  how  many  ships;  and  estates 
covered  all  over  with  tobacco  and  negroes,  and  reaching  out  for  a 
week's  journey.  Was  Master  Harry  heir  to  all  this  property  ?  Of 
course,  now  Master  George  was  killed  and  scalped  by  the  Indians. 
Gumbo  had  killed  ever  so  many  Indians,  and  tried  to  save  Master 
George,  but  he  was  Master  Harry's  boy, — and  Master  Harry  was 
as  rich, — oh,  as  rich  as  ever  he  like.  He  wore  black  now,  because 
Master  Greorge  was  dead  ;  but  you  should  sec  his  chests  full  of  gold 
clothes,  and  lace,  and  jewels  at  Bristol.  Of  course.  Master  Harry 
was  the  richest  man  in  all  Virginia,  and  might  have  twenty  sixty 
servants ;  only  he  liked  travelling  with  one  best,  and  that  one,  it 
nee<i  scarcely  be  said,  was  Gumbo. 

This  story  was  not  invented  at  once,  but  gradually  elicited  from 
Mr.  Gumbo,  who  might  have  uttered  some  trifling  contradictious 
during  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  but  by  the  time  he  had  told 
his  tale  twice  or  thrice  in  the  servants'-hall  or  the  butler's  private 
apartment,  he  was  pretty  perfect  and  consistent  in  his  part,  and 
knew  accurately  the  number  of  slaves  Madam  Esmond  kept,  and 
the  amount  of  income  which  she  enjoyed.  The  truth  is,  that  as 
four  or  five  blacks  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  one  white  man, 
the  domestics  in  American  establishments  are  much  more  numerous 
than  in  ours ;  and,  like  the  houses  of  most  other  Virginian  landed 
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proprifetora,  Uadam  Eamond'a  nuuuion  and  stablea  swumed  with 
negroes. 

Mi.  Qumbo's  occouDt  of  hii  mistteaB's  vealtU  and  splendour 
was  carried  to  my  Lord  bj  hia  Lordship'a  man,  and  to  Madame 
de  Bernsteia  and  my  Ladies  by  their  respective  waiting-women, 
auil,  we  may  be  sure,  loBt  notliing  in  the  telling.  A  young  gentle- 
man in  England  ia  not  the  less  liked  becauae  he  is  reputed  to  Ik 
the  heir  to  vast  wealth  and  pneseaaionB ;  when  I^idy  Caatlewood 
came  to  hear  of  Harry's  prodigious  expectations,  she  repented  of 
her  first  cool  reception  of  him,  and  of  having  pinched  her  daughter's 
arm  till  it  was  black  and  blue  for  having  been  extended  towards 
the  youth  in  too  friendly  a  manner.  Was  it  too  late  to  hare  hiin 
back  into  those  fair  arms  1  Lady  Fanny  was  welcome  to  try,  and 
resumed  the  duauiog-leasons.  The  Countess  would  play  the  music 
with  all  her  heart.  But,  how  provoking !  that  odious  sentimental 
Maria  would  always  insist  upon  being  in  the  room ;  and,  as  sure  as 
Piuiny  walked  iu  the  gardens  or  the  park,  so  sure  would  her  sister 
ccime  trailing  after  lier.  As  fur  Mailame  de  Bernstein,  she  lau^'bi'd, 
nnd  was  amused  at  tlie  atoriea  of  tlie  iiroiiJKiom  fortune  of  lier 
Virginian  relatives.  She  knew  her  lialf-sister's  man  of  business  in 
Lonilon,  and  very  likely  was  aware  of  the  reu)  state  of  Miulaiu 
Esmond's  money  matters  ;  but  slic  did  nut  contradict  the  rumours 
wliich  Qumbo  and  hw  fcllow-servanta  liail  set  aH^sit ;  and  was  not 
a  little  diverted  by  tlie  eifeot  wliioh  these  rciHjrts  liod  upon  the 
bcliaviour  of  the  Oitstlewoo<I  family  towanls  their  yciung  kinsman. 

"  Hang  him !  Is  he  so  rich,  Molly  1 "  said  my  Lord  to  his 
elder  sister,  "Then  goixi-bye  to  our  chances  with  your  aunt.  The 
Baroness  will !«  sure  to  leave  him  all  her  money  to  spite  us,  and 
liecause  he  doesn't  want  iL  Nevertheless,  the  hid  is  u  good  lad 
enough,  and  it  is  not  his  fault,  Iwiiig  rich,  you  know." 

"  Re  is  very  simple  and  modest  in  his  habits  fur  one  su  wealthy," 
remarks  Mario. 

"  Rich  people  often  are  so,"  says  my  Lonl.  "  If  I  were  rich, 
I  often  think  I  wnuhl  be  the  greatest  miser,  and  live  iti  rags  and 
iin  a  crust.  l>ei)en<I  on  it  tiiere  is  no  ]ile;isnre  sn  cuUnrin),'  as 
mimey-getting.  It  grows  on  you,  and  incrciises  with  old  ayi:.  But 
liecause  I  am  as  poor  as  Lazarus,  I  dress  in  pur)ile  and  fine  linen, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day." 

Maria  went  to  the  book-room  and  got  the  "  History  of  Virginia, 
by  K.  B.  Qent " — and  read  therein  wtiat  an  adnurable  climate  it 
was,  and  how  all  kinila  of  fruit  ami  corn  grew  in  that  province,  and 
what  noble  rivers  were  those  of  Potomac  and  Rappuhannoc,  abound- 
ing in  all  sorts  of  fish.  And  she  wondered  whetlier  the  climate 
would  agree  with  her.  and  whether  her  aunt  would  like  her  1    And 
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Harry  was  sure  his  mother  would  atlore  her,  so  would  Mountain. 
And  when  he  was  asked  about  the  numl)er  of  his  mother^s  servants, 
he  said,  they  certainly  had  more  servants  than  are  seen  in  England 
— he  did  not  know  how  many.  But  the  negroes  did  not  do  near  as 
much  work  as  English  servants  did  :  hence  the  necessity  of  keci)ing 
so  great  a  number.  As  for  some  others  of  Gumbo's  details  which 
were  brought  to  him,  he  laughed  and  said  the  boy  was  wonderful 
as  a  romancer,  and  in  telling  such  stories  he  supposed  was  trying 
to  speak  out  for  the  honour  of  the  family. 

So  Harry  was  modest  as  well  as  rich  !  His  denials  only  served 
to  confirm  his  relatives*  opinion  regarding  his  splendid  expectations. 
More  and  more  the  Countess  and  the  ladies  were  friendly  and 
aflRwitionate  with  him.  More  and  more  Mr.  Will  betted  with  him, 
and  wanted  to  sell  him  bargains.  Harry's  simple  dress  and  equi- 
page only  serve<l  to  confirm  his  friends*  idea  of  his  wealth.  To  see 
a  young  man  of  his  rank  and  means  with  but  one  servant,  and 
without  horses  or  a  carnage  of  his  own — what  modesty !  When 
he  went  to  London  he  would  cut  a  l>etter  figure?  Of  course  he 
would.  Castlewood  would  introduce  him  to  the  l)est  society  in  the 
capital,  and  he  would  api)car  as  he  ought  to  appear  at  St.  James's. 
No  man  could  be  more  plcjisant,  wicked,  lively,  obsequious  than 
the  worthy  chaplain,  Mr.  Sampson.  How  proud  he  would  be  if 
he  could  show  his  young  friend  a  little  of  London  life  ! — if  he  could 
warn  rogues  off  him,  and  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  harm  !  Mr. 
Sampson  was  very  kind  :  evorylxxly  was  very  kind.  Harry  liked 
quite  well  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  him.  As  Madam  Esmond's 
son  he  thought  perhaps  it  was  his  due :  and  took  for  granted  that 
he  was  the  personage  which  his  family  imagined  him  to  be.  How 
should  he  know  better,  who  had  never  as  yet  seen  any  place  but 
his  own  province,  and  why  should  he  not  resfiect  his  own  condition 
when  otiier  people  resi)ected  it  so  ?  So  all  the  little  knot  of  people 
at  Castlewood  House,  and  from  those  the  peoj)le  in  Castlewoo<l 
village,  and  from  thence  the  people  in  the  whole  county,  chose 
to  imagine  that  Mr.  Harry  Esmond  Warrington  was  the  heir  of 
immense  wealth,  and  a  gentleman  of  very  great  importance,  because 
his  negro  valet  told  lies  about  him  in  the  servants'-hall. 

Harry's  aunt,  Madame  de  Bernstein,  after  a  week  or  two,  began 
to  tire  of  Castlewood  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  mansion,  and  the 
neighbours  who  came  to  visit  their.  This  clever  woman  tired  of 
most  things  and  people  sooner  or  later.  So  she  took  to  nodding 
and  sleeping  over  the  chaplain's  stories,  and  to  doze  at  her  whist 
and  over  her  dinner,  and  to  be  very  snappish  and  sarcastic  in  her 
conversation  with  her  Esuminl  nephews  and  nieces,  hitting  out 
blows  at  my  Lord  and  his  brother  the  jockey,  and  my  Ladies, 
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widowed  and  unmarried,  who  winced  under  her  scomfiil  remaiio^ 
and  bore  them  aa  they  beat  might  The  cook,  whom  ahe  had  aa 
praiaed  on  first  coming,  now  gave  her  no  aatiafaction ;  the  wine  waa 
corked;  the  house  waa  damp^  dreary,  and  lull  of  draughta;  the 
doors  would  not  shut,  and  the  chimneya  were  amoky.  She  b^gan 
to  think  the  Tunbridge  watera  were  very  necesaary  for  her,  and 
onlered  the  doctor,  who  came  to  her  from  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Hexton,  to  order  those  waters  for  her  benefit. 

''  I  wish  to  Heaven  she  would  go  1 "  growled  my  Lord,  who  waa 
the  most  independent  member  of  his  fiunily.  "She  may  go  to 
Tunbridge,  or  she  may  go  to  Bath,  or  ahe  may  go  to  Jericho 
for  me." 

''Shall  Fanny  and  I  come  with  you  to  Tunbridge,  dear 
Baroness  1 "  asked  Lady  Castlewood  of  her  sister-in-law. 

''Not  for  worlds,  my  dear!  Tlie  doctor  orders  me  absolute 
quiet,  and  if  you  came  I  should  have  the  knocker  going  all  day,  and 
Fanny's  lovers  would  never  be  out  of  the  house,"  answered  the 
Baroness,  who  was  quite  weary  of  Lady  Castlewood's  company. 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  of  any  service  to  my  aunt ! "  said  the 
sentimental  Lady  Maria  demurely. 

"  My  good  child,  what  can  you  do  for  lue  1  You  cannot  play 
picquet  so  well  as  my  maid,  and  I  have  heanl  all  your  songs  till  I 
am  perfectly  tired  of  them  !  One  of  the  gentlemen  might  go  with 
me :  at  least  make  the  journey,  and  sec  me  safe  from  high- 
waymen." 

'*I'm  sure,  ma*am,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ride  with  you,"  said 
Mr.  Will. 

"  Oh,  not  you  !  I  don't  want  t/ouy  William,"  cried  the  young 
man*8  aunt.  **  Why  do  not  i/ou  offer,  and  where  are  your  American 
manners,  you  ungracious  Harry  Warrington]  Don't  swear,  Will. 
Harry  is  much  better  company  than  you  arc,  and  much  bettor  ton 
too,  sir." 

"  Tong  indeed  !  Confound  his  tong,"  growled  envious  Will  to 
himself. 

'*I  daresay  I  shall  be  tired  of  him,  as  I  am  of  other  folks," 
continued  the  Baroness.  "  I  have  scarcely  seen  Harry  at  all  in 
these  last  days.     You  shall  ride  with  me  to  Tunbridge,  Harry !  " 

At  this  direct  appeal,  and  to  no  one's  wonder  more  than  that 
of  his  aunt,  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  blushed,  and  hemmed  and  ha'd  : 
and  at  length  said,  "  I  have  promised  my  cousin  Castlewood  to  go  over 
to  Hexton  Petty  Sessions  with  him  to-morrow.  He  thinks  I  should 
see  how  the  Courts  here  are  conducted — and — the  partridge  siiooting 
will  soon  begin,  and  I  have  promised  to  be  here  for  that,  ma'am." 
Saying  which  words,  Harry  Warrington  looked  as  red  as  a  poi)py. 
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whilst  Lady  Maria  held  her  meek  face  downwards,  and  nimbly 
plied  her  needle. 

"You  actually  refiise  to  go  with  me  to  Tunbridge  Wells?" 
called  out  Madam  Bernstein,  her  eyes  lightening,  and  her  face 
flushing  up  with  anger,  too. 

"  Not  to  ride  with  you,  ma*am ;  that  I  will  do  with  all  my 
heart ;  but  to  stay  there — I  have  promised " 

"  Enough,  enough,  sir !  I  can  go  alone,  and  don*t  want  your 
escort,"  cried  the  irate  old  lady,  and  rustled  out  of  the  room. 

The  Castlewood  family  looked  at  each  other  with  wonder. 
Will  whistled.  Lady  Castlewood  glanced  at  Fanny,  as  much  as  to 
say,  His  chance  is  over.  Lady  Maria  never  lifted  up  her  eyes  from 
her  tambour-frame. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
ON  THE  SCENT 

YOUNG  Hany  Warrington's  act  of  revolt  came  ao  suddeiilf 
upon  Madame  de  Bernstein,  that  she  had  no  other  way  ^ 
replyiog  to  it,  than  bjr  the  prompt  outbreak  of  anger  wiUi 
which  we  left  her  in  the  lust  chapter.  She  darted  two  fierce  glancea 
at  Lady  Fanny  and  her  mother  an  she  quitted  the  room.  Lady 
Maria  over  her  tambour-frame  escaped  without  the  least  notice,  and 
scarcely  lifted  up  her  liead  from  her  embroidery,  to  watch  the  aunt 
retreating,  or  the  looks  which  mamroa-in-law  and  sister  threw  at 
one  another. 

"  So,  in  spite  of  all,  you  katv,  madam  1 "  the  maternal  looka 
seemed  to  say. 

"Have  what?"  aaked  Lady  Fanny's  eyes.  But  what  good  in 
looking  innocent  1  She  looked  puzzled.  She  did  not  look  one-tenth 
part  as  innocent  as  Mario.  Hail  she  been  guilty,  she  would  have 
looked  not  guilty  much  more  cleverly ;  an<l  would  have  taken  care 
to  study  and  compose  a  face  bo  as  to  be  ready  to  suit  the  plea. 
Whatever  was  the  expression  of  Fanny's  eyes,  mamma  glared  on 
her  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  tear  them  out. 

But  Lady  Castlewood  could  not  operate  upon  the  said  eyes  then 
and  there,  like  the  barbarous  monsters  in  the  sUige-direction  in 
King  Lear.  When  her  Ladyship  was  going  to  tear  out  her 
daughter's  eyes,  she  would  retire  smiling,  with  an  arm  round  her 
dear  child's  waist,  and  then  gouge  her  in  private. 

"So  you  don't  fancy  going  with  the  old  lady  to  Tunbridge 
Wells!"  was  all  she  said  to  Cousin  Warrington,  wearing  at  the 
same  time  a  perfectly  well-bred  simper  on  her  face. 

"  And  small  blame  to  our  cousin  !  "  inter|)oBed  my  Lord.  (The 
face  over  the  tambour-frame  looked  up  for  one  iustant.)  "  A  yoimg 
fellow  must  not  have  it  alt  idling  and  holiday.  Let  him  mix  u{i 
something  useful  with  his  pleasures,  and  go  to  the  tiddles  and 
pump-rooms  at  Tunbridge  or  the  Bath  later.  Mr.  Warrington  hus 
to  conduct  a  great  estate  in  America:  let  him  see  how  ours  in 
En^and  are  carried  on.  Will  hath  shown  him  the  kennel  and  the 
Stables ;  and  the  games  in  vogue,  which  I  think,  cousin,  you  seem 
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to  play  as  well  as  your  teachers.  After  harvest  we  will  show  him 
a  little  English  fowling  and  shooting :  in  winter  we  will  take  him 
out  a-hunting.  Though  there  has  been  a  coolness  between  us  and 
our  aunt-kinswoman  in  Virginia,  yet  we  are  of  the  same  blood.  Ere 
we  send  our  cousin  back  to  his  mother,  let  us  show  him  what  an 
English  gentleman's  life  at  home  is.  I  should  like  to  read  with  him 
as  well  as  sport  with  him,  and  that  is  why  I  have  been  pressing 
him  of  late  to  stay  and  bear  me  company." 

My  Lord  spoke  with  such  perfect  frankness  that  his  mother-in- 
law  and  half-brother  and  sister  could  not  help  wondering  what  his 
meaning  could  be.  The  three  last-named  persons  often  held  little 
conspiracies  together,  and  caballed  or  grumbled  against  the  head 
of  the  house.  When  he' adopted  that  frank  tone,  there  was  no 
fathoming  his  meaning;  often  it  would  not  be  discovered  until 
months  had  passed.  He  did  not  say,  "  This  is  true,"  but,  "  I  mean 
that  this  statement  should  be  accepted  and  believed  in  my  family." 
It  was  then  a  thing  co7ivenu€,  that  my  Lord  Castlewood  had  a  laud- 
able desire  to  cultivate  the  domestic  affections,  and  to  educate, 
amuse,  and  improve  his  young  relative ;  and  that  he  had  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  the  lad,  and  wished  that  Harry  should  stay  for  some 
time  near  his  Lordship. 

"What  is  Castlewood's  game  now?"  asked  William  of  his 
mother  and  sister  as  they  disappeared  into  the  corridors.  "  Stop  ! 
By  Greorge,  I  have  it ! " 

"  What,  William  1 " 

"  He  intends  to  get  him  to  play,  and  to  win  the  Virginia  estate 
back  from  him.     That's  what  it  is  !  " 

"  But  the  lad  has  not  got  the  Virginia  estate  to  pay,  if  he  loses," 
remarks  mamma. 

"  If  my  brother  has  not  some  scheme  in  view,  may  I  be " 

"  Hush  !    Of  course  he  has  a  scheme  in  view.    But  what  is  it?" 

"He  can't  mean  Maria — Maria  is  as  old  as  Harry's  mother," 
muses  Mr.  William. 

"  Pooh  !  with  her  old  face  and  sandy  hair  and  freckled  skin ! 
Impossible  !  "  cries  Lady  Fanny,  with  somewhat  of  a  sigh. 

"  Of  course,  your  Ladyship  had  a  fancy  for  the  Iroquois,  too !  " 
cried  mamma. 

"  I  trust  I  know  my  station  and  duty  better,  madam !  If  I 
had  liked  him,  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  marry  him.  Your 
Ladyship  hath  taught  me  as  much  as  that." 

"  My  Lady  Fanny  !  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  married  our  papa  without  liking  him.  You 
have  told  me  so  a  thousand  times  ! " 

"And  if  you  did  not  love  our  father  before  marriage,  you 
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certainly  did  not  fiill  in  lore  with  him  aftermrda,"  broke  in  Ur. 
William,  irith  a  lau^  "  Fan  and  I  remember  how  our  honoared 
parents  need  to  fight.  Dont  na,  Fan  t  And  our  brother  Eamond 
kept  the  peace." 

"  Don't  recall  those  dieadfiil  low  soeiiea,  William  I "  criee 
mamma.  "  When  ytmx  fiither  took  too  much  drink,  he  waa  like  » 
fna^mmi ;  and  his  conduct  should  be  a  warning  to  jou,  sir,  who 
are  fond  of  the  same  horrid  practice." 

"I  am  sure,  madam,  jrott  were  not  much  the  happier  for 
marrying  the  man  jou  did  not  like,  and  your  ladyship's  title  hath 
brought  very  little  along  with  it,"  whimpered  out  Lady  Fanny. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  a  coronet  with  the  jointure  of  a  tradesman's 
wifet  bow  many  of  them  are  richer  than  we  are!  There  is  come 
lately  to  live  in  our  Square,  at  Kensington,  a  grocer's  widow  from 
London  Bridge,  whose  daughters  have  three  gowns  where  I  have 
one;  and  who,  though  they  are  waited  on  but  by  a  man  and  a 
couple  of  maids,  I  know  eat  and  drink  a  thousand  times  better 
than  we  do,  with  our  scraps  of  cold  meat  on  our  plate,  and  our 
great  flaunting,  trapesing,  impudent,  Inzy  lacqueys ! " 

"  He !  he  !  glad  I  dine  at  the  palace,  and  not  at  home  !  "  said 
Mr.  Will.  (Mr.  Will,  through  his  nunt's  interest  with  Count 
Puffendorf,  Groom  of  the  Royal  (and  Serene  Electoral)  Powder- 
Cloaet,  had  one  of  the  many  small  places  at  Court,  that  of  Deputy 
Powder.) 

"Why  should  I  not  be  happy  without  any  title  except  ray 
own)"  continued  Lady  Frances.  "Many  people  are.  I  daresay 
they  are  even  happy  in  America." 

"  Yes !  with  a  mother-in-law  who  is  a  perfect  Turk  and  Tartar, 
for  all  I  hear — with  Indian  war-whoops  howling  all  around  you : 
and  with  a  danger  of  losing  your  scalp,  or  of  being  eat  up  by  a 
wild  beast  every  time  you  went  to  church." 

"  I  wouldn't  go  to  church,"  said  La<ly  Fanny. 

"  You'd  go  with  anybody  who  asked  you.  Fan  ! "  roared  out 
Mr,  Will;  "and  so  would  old  Maria,  and  bo  would  any  woman, 
that's  the  fact,"     And  Will  lauglie:!  at  his  own  wit. 

"Pray,  good  folks,  what  is  all  your  merriment  about  1"  here 
asked  Madam  Bernstein,  ])eepin),'  in  on  her  rehitives  from  the 
tapestried  door  which  led  into  the  gallery  where  their  convcraation 
was  held. 

Will  told  her  that  his  mother  and  sister  had  been  having  a 
fight  (which  waa  not  a  novelty,  as  Madam  Bernstein  knew),  because 
Fanny  wanted  to  marry  their  cousin,  the  wild  Indian,  and  my  I^rnty 
Countess  would  not  let  her.  Fanny  protested  agaiust  this  state- 
ment    Since  the  very  first  day  when  her  mother  bad  told  her  not 
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to  speak  to  the  young  gentleman,  she  had  scarcely  exchanged  two 
words  with  him.  She  knew  her  station  better.  She  did  not  want 
to  be  scalped  by  wild  Indians,  or  eat  up  by  bears. 

Madame  de  Bernstein  looked  puzzled.  **  If  he  is  not  staying  for 
you,  for  whom  is  he  staying V  she  asked.  "At  the  houses  to 
which  he  has  been  carried,  you  have  taken  care  not  to  show  him  a 
woman  that  is  not  a  fright  or  in  the  nursery ;  and  I  think  the  boy 
is  too  proud  to  fall  in  love  with  a  dairymaid.  Will." 

"  Humph !  That  is  a  matter  of  taste,  ma'am,."  says  Mr. 
William,  with  a  shnig  of  his  shoulders. 

"Of  Mr.  William  Esmond's  taste,  as  you  say;  but  not  of 
yonder  boy's.  The  Esmonds  of  his  grandfather's  nurture,  sir, 
would  not  go  a-courting  in  the  kitchen." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  every  man  to  his  taste,  I  say  again.  A  fellow 
might  go  farther  and  fare  worse  than  my  brother's  servants'-hall,  and 
besides  Fan,  there's  only  the  maids  or  old  Maria  to  choose  from." 

"  Maria !  Impossible  ! "  And  yet,  as  she  spoke  the  very  words, 
a  sudden  thought  crossed  Madam  Bernstein's  mind,  that  this  elderly 
Calypso  might  have  captivated  her  young  Telemachus.  She  called 
to  mind  half-a-dozen  instances  in  her  own  experience  of  young  men 
who  had  been  infatuated  by  old  women.  She  remembered  how 
frequent  Harry  Warrington's  absences  had  been  of  late — absences 
which  she  attribute<l  to  his  love  for  field-sports.  She  remembered 
how  often,  when  he  was  absent,  Maria  Esmond  was  away  too. 
Walks  in  cool  avenues,  whisperings  in  garden  temples,  or  behind 
dipt  hedges,  casual  squeezes  of  the  hand  in  twilight  corridors,  or 
sweet  glances  and  ogles  in  meetings  on  the  stairs, — a  lively  fancy, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world,  very  likely  a  considerable 
personal  experience  in  early  days,  suggested  all  these  possibilities 
and  chances  to  Madame  de  Bernstein,  just  as  she  was  saying  that 
they  were  impossible. 

"  Impossible,  ma'am  !  I  don't  know,"  Will  continued.  "  My 
mother  warned  Fan  off  him." 

"  Oh,  your  mother  did  warn  Fanny  off] " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  Baroness  ! " 

"  Didn't  she  ]  Didn't  she  pinch  Fanny's  arm  black  and  blue  t 
Didn't  they  fight  about  it  1 " 

"  Nonsense,  William  !  For  shame,  William ! "  cry  both  the 
implicated  ladies  in  a  breath. 

"  And  now,  since  we  have  heard  how  rich  he  is,  perhaps  it  is 
sour  grapes,  that  is  all.  And  now,  since  he  is  warned  off  the  young 
bird,  perhaps  he  ia  hunting  the  old  one,  that's  all.  Impossible) 
why  impossible  ]     You  know  old  Lady  Suffolk,  ma'am  1 " 

"  William,  how  can  you  speak  about  Lady  Suffolk  to  your  aunt?" 
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A  grin  puaed  over  the  conntenance  of  the  jonng  geiitieina& 
"Because  Lad;  Suffolk  was  a  apedal  bvourito  at  Courtl  W^ 
other  iblkB  have  succeeded  her." 

"  Sir ! "  cries  Madame  de  Benist«D,  who  majr  have  had  her 
reosoDS  to  take  offence. 

"  So  they  have,  I  aa; ;  or  who,  pmy,  ia  my  Lady  Yarmonth 
now  !  And  ditln't  old  Laily  Suffolk  go  and  &11  in  lore  with  George 
Berkeley,  and  marry  him  when  she  was  ever  so  old  I  Nuy,  ma'am, 
if  I  remember  right — and  we  hear  a  deal  of  town-talk  at  our  tahle 
— Harry  Estridge  went  mad  about  your  Ladyship  when  he  was 
somewhat  riaing  twenty;  and  would  have  changed  your  name  » 
third  time  if  you  would  but  have  let  him." 

This  alluBLon  to  an  adventure  of  her  own  later  days,  which  waa, 
indeed,  pretty  notorious  to  all  the  world,  did  not  anger  Uadame 
de  Bernstcia,  like  Will's  former  hint  about  his  aunt  having  been  a 
iarourite  at  George  the  Second's  Court;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  let 
her  in  good  humour. 

"Au/ait,"  £)icsuiil,  musing,  as  she  played  a  pretty  tittle  Itand 
on  the  table,  and  no  doubt  thinking  about  mad  young  Harry 
Estridge ;  "  'tis  not  iuiposBihlc,  WUIiam,  that  old  folks  and  young 
folks,  too,  should  play  the  fool." 

"  But  I  ttin't  unilerstand  a  young  fellow  being  in  love  with 
Mariu,"  i^intiiiueU  Mr.  William,  "  however  he  might  be  wilh  yw«, 
lua'uni.  That's  oter  nltose,  as  our  French  tutor  used  to  say.  You 
remember  the  Count,  ma'am  :  he,  he  ! — and  so  does  Maria !  " 

"  William ! " 

"  And  I  daresay  the  Count  remembers  the  bastinado  Ciuitlewood 
had  given  to  him.  A  confounded  French  dancing-master  (-ailing 
himself  a  count,  and  daring  to  fall  in  love  in  our  family  !  When- 
ever I  want  to  make  myself  uncommonly  agreeable  to  old  Maria, 
I  just  say  a  few  wonis  of  parly  voo  to  her.     She  knuus  Wliat  I 

"Have  you  abused  her  to  your  cousin,  Harry  Warrington t" 
askeil  Maitamc  de  Bonisteiu. 

"  Well — 1  know  she  is  always  abusiug  me — and  I  hai^e  s^d  my 
mind  about  her,"  said  Will. 

"  0  yuu  idiot !  "  cried  the  old  laily,  "  Who  but  a  gaby  ever 
spoke  ill  of  a  woman  to  her  sweetheart  1  He  will  tell  her  every- 
thing, ami  they  both  will  hale  you." 

"  The  very  thing,  ma'am  !  "  cried  Will,  bursting  into  a  great  laugh. 
"  I  liail  a  sort  of  suspicion,  you  see,  and  two  days  ago,  as  we  were 
riding  together,  I  told  Harry  Warrington  a  bit  of  my  mind  about 
Maria  ; — why  shouldn't  I,  I  say  ?  She  b  always  abusing  me,  ain't 
ehe,  Fan  ?    And  your  favourite  turned  as  red  as  my  plush  waistcoat 
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— wondered  Iiow  a  gentleman  could  malign  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and,  trembling  all  over  with  rage,  said  I  was  no  true 
Esmond." 

"Why  didn't  you  chastise  him,  sir,  as  my  Lord  did  the  dancing- 
master  1 "  cried  Lady  Castlewood. 

"  Well,  mother, — you  see  that  at  quarters taff  there's  two  sticks 
used,"  replied  Mr.  William ;  "  and  my  opinion  is,  that  HaiTy  War- 
rington can  guard  his  own  head  unctonimonly  well.  Perhaps  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  offer  to  treat  my  cousin  to  a  caning. 
And  now  you  say  so,  ma'am,  I  know  he  has  told  Maria.  She  has 
been  looking  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  at  me  ever  since.  All 
which  shows "  and  here  he  turned  to  his  aunt. 

"  All  which  shows  what  1 " 

"  That  I  think  we  are  on  the  right  scent ;  and  that  we've  found 
Maria — the  old  fox  ! "  And  the  ingenuous  youth  here  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  and  gave  a  loud  halloo. 

How  far  had  this  pretty  intrigue  gone  ?  now  was  the  question. 
Mr.  Will  said,  that  at  her  age,  Maria  would  be  for  conducting 
matters  as  rapidly  as  possible,  not  having  much  time  to  lose.  There 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  love  lost  between  Will  and  his  half-sister. 

Who  would  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom  ?  Scolding  one  party 
or  the  other  was  of  no  avail.  Threats  only  serve  to  aggravate  people 
in  such  cases.  "  I  never  was  in  danger  but  once,  young  people," 
said  Madame  de  Bernstein,  "  and  I  think  that  was  because  my  poor 
mother  contradicted  me.  If  this  boy  is  like  others  of  his  family,  the 
more  we  oppose  him,  the  more  entetehe  will  be ;  and  we  shall  never 
get  him  out  of  his  scrape." 

"  Faith,  ma'am,  suppose  we  leave  him  in  it  1 "  grumbled  Will. 
**  Old  Maria  and  I  don't  love  each  other  too  much,  I  grant  you  ;  but 
an  English  earl's  daughter  is  good  enough  for  an  American  tobacco- 
planter,  when  all  is  said  and  done." 

Here  his  mother  and  sister  broke  out.  They  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  union.  To  which  Will  answered,  "  You  are  like  the  dog  in 
the  manger.     You  don't  want  the  man  yourself,  Fanny " 

"  /want  him,  indeed  ! "  cries  Lady  Fanny,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Then  why  grudge  him  to  Maria  ?  I  think  Castlewood  wants 
her  to  have  him." 

"  Why  grudge  him  to  Maria,  sir  ? "  cried  Madame  de  Bernstein, 
with  great  energy.  "  Do  you  remember  who  the  poor  lx)y  is,  and 
what  your  house  owes  to  his  family  1  His  grandfather  was  the  best 
friend  your  father  ever  had,  and  gave  up  this  estate,  this  title,  this 
very  castle,  in  which  you  are  conspiring  against  the  friendless  Vir- 
ginian lad,  that  you  and  yours  might  profit  by  it.  And  the  reward 
for  all  this  kindness  is,  that  vou  all  but  shut  the  door  on  the  child 
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when  he  Imocki  at  it,  and  ttlk  of  manTiDg  bim  to  a  siUf  eldeilj 
creature,  who  might  b>  his  mother  1     He  ihan'i  maitj  her." 

"The  very  thing  we  were  uyiug  Kud  thinking,  my  dor  'Bar- 
onesa ! "  interposes  Lady  Outlewood.  "  Our  part  of  tJie  &mily  is 
not  eager  about  the  match,  though  my  Loid  and  Haris  may  be." 

"  You  will  like  him  for  yonnelf,  now  th&t  yon  hear  he  is  rich — 
and  may  be  richer,  young  people,  mind  yon  that^"  cried  Uadan 
Beatrix,  turning  upon  the  other  women. 

"  Ur.  Warrington  may  be  ever  so  rich,  madam,  hut  there  ii  no 
need  why  your  lAdysbip  should  perpetually  remind  us  that  we  art 
poor,"  broke  in  Iddy  Castlewood,  with  some  spirit.  "At  least 
there  is  very  little  disparity  in  Fanny's  age  and  Ur.  Harry's;  and 
you  surely  will  be  the  last  to  say  that  a  lady  of  our  name  and 
lamily  is  not  good  enough  for  any  gentleman  horn  id  Vir^ia  or 
elsewhere." 

"Let  Fauny  take  an  EngUsh  gentleman,  Countesa,  not  an 
American.  With  such  a  name  and  such  a  mother  to  help  her,  and 
with  all  her  good  looks  and  accomplish  men  tn,  sure  she  can't  foil 
of  finding  a  man  worthy  of  her.  But  from  what  I  know  about  the 
(laughters  of  this  houge,  and  what  I  imagine  about  our  young  enusiii, 
I  am  certain  tliat  no  happy  matcli  could  he  nttwlc  between  them." 

"  What  does  my  aunt  know  about  mel"  a«kcd  Lady  Fauny, 
turning  very  red. 

"Only  your  temper,  my  dear.  You  don't  suppose  that  I 
believe  all  the  tittle-tattle  and  Rcandal  whii-li  one  cannot  help 
hearing  in  town  t  But  the  temper  and  early  education  are  sufficient. 
Only  fancy  one  of  you  condemned  to  leave  St.  James's  and  the  Mall, 
and  live  in  a  plantation  surrounded  by  savages  !  You  would  die  o( 
ennui,  or  worry  your  husband's  life  Out  with  your  ill-humour.  You 
are  bom,  latlics,  to  ornament  Courts — not  wigwams.  Let  this  Inil 
go  back  to  his  wilderness  with  a  wife  who  is  suited  to  him." 

Tlie  other  two  ladies  declared  in  a  breath  that,  for  their  parts, 
they  desired  no  better,  and,  after  a  few  more  words,  went  on  their 
way,  while  Madame  de  Bernstein,  lifting  up  licr  tapestried  door, 
retired  into  her  own  chamber.  She  saw  all  the  scheme  now ;  slie 
admired  the  ways  of  women,  calling  a  score  of  little  circumstanrcs 
back  to  mind.  She  wondered  at  her  own  blindness  during  the  last 
few  days,  and  that  she  should  not  have  perceived  the  rise  ami 
progress  of  this  queer  little  intrigue.  How  for  had  it  gone  ?  wns 
now  the  question.  Was  Harry's  [laKsion  of  the  serious  and  tragirnl 
sort,  or  a  mere  fire  of  straw  which  a  day  or  two  would  bum  outi 
How  deeply  was  he  committed?  She  dreaded  the  strength  of 
Harry's  passion,  and  the  weakness  of  Maria's.  A  woman  of  her 
age  is  so  desperate,  Ma<Iam  Bemsteia  may  have  thought,  tliat  she 
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will  make  any  efforts  to  secure  a  lover.  Scaiula],  bah  !  She  will 
retire  aud  be  a  princess  in  Virginia,  and  leave  the  folks  in  England 
to  talk  as  much  scandal  as  they  choose. 

Is  there  always,  then,  one  thing  which  women  do  not  tell  to 
one  another,  and  about  which  they  agree  to  deceive  each  other? 
Does  the  concealment  arise  from  deceit  or  modesty?  A  man,  as 
soon  as  he  feels  an  inclination  for  one  of  the  other  sex,  seeks  for  a 
friend  of  his  own  to  whom  he  may  impart  the  delightful  intelligence. 
A  woman  (with  more  or  less  skill)  buries  her  secret  away  from  her 
kind.  For  days  and  weeks  past,  had  not  this  old  Maria  made  fools 
of  the  whole  house — Maria,  the  butt  of  the  family  ? 

I  forbear  to  go  into  too  curious  inquiries  regarding  the  Lady 
Maria's  antecedents.  I  have  my  own  opinion  about  Madam  Bern- 
stein's. A  hundred  years  ago  people  of  the  great  world  were  not  so 
straitlaced  as  they  are  now,  when  everybody  is  good,  pure,  moral, 
modest ;  when  there  is  no  skeleton  in  anybody's  closet ;  when  there 
is  no  scheming ;  no  slurring  over  of  old  stories  ;  when  no  girl  tries 
to  sell  herself  for  wealth,  and  no  mother  abets  her.  Suppose  my 
Lady  Maria  tries  to  make  her  little  game,  wherein  is  her  Ladyship's 
great  eccentricity  ? 

On  these  points  no  doubt  the  Baroness  de  Bernstein  thought,  as 
she  conmiuned  with  herself  in  her  private  apartment 

10 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
AN  OLD  STORY 

Ai  my  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  son  and  daughter  pawed 
ttutnigh  one  door  of  the  Baloon  where  they  had  all  been  seated, 
my  Lord  Castlewood  departed  by  another  iaaue ;  aud  then  the 
demure  eyes  looked  up  from  the  tambour-fnune  on  whicli  they  had 
persisted  hitherto  in  examining  the  innocent  violets  and  Jonquils. 
The  eyes  looked  np  at  Harry  Warrington,  who  atood  at  an  anceatiil 
portrait  under  the  great  fireplace.  He  had  gathered  a  great  heap 
of  bliisties  (those  flowers  which  bloom  su  rurely  after  gentlefolks' 
spring-time),  and  with  them  orDumenteil  his  houest  countenance, 
bis  cheeka,  his  forehead,  nay,  his  youthful  ears. 

"  Why  did  you  refuse  to  go  with  our  aunt,  cousin  t "  asked  the 
lady  of  the  tamboiir-rrame. 

"Because  your  Ladyship  bade  me  stay,"  ajiawered  the  lad. 

"  /  bid  you  stay !  La !  child !  What  one  says  in  fun,  you 
take  in  earnest !  Are  all  you  Virginian  gentlemen  so  obsequious  as 
to  fency  every  idle  word  a  lady  saya  is  a  command  1  Virpnia  must 
be  a  pleasant  country  for  our  sox  if  it  Iw  so !  " 

"You  said — when — when  we  walked  in  the  terrace  two  nights 
since — oh  Heaven  ! "  cried  Harry,  with  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion. 

"  Ah,  that  sweet  night,  cousin  !  "  cries  the  Tambour-frame. 

"  Whe — who — when  you  gave  me  this  rose  from  your  own  neck  " 
— roared  out  Harry,  pulling  suildenly  a  crumpled  and  decayed  vege- 
table from  bis  waistcoat — "  which  I  will  never  part  with— with,  no, 
by  heavena,  whilst  this  heart  continuea  to  beat !  You  said, '  Harry, 
if  your  aunt  asks  you  to  go  away,  you  will  go,  and  if  you  go,  you 
will  forget  me.' — Didn't  you  soy  aol" 

"  All  meu  forget !  "  said  the  Virgin,  with  a  sigli. 

"  Id  this  cold  selfish  country  they  may,  cousin,  not  in  ours," 
continues  Harry,  yet  in  the  same  state  of  exaltation  ;  "  I  bad  rather 
have  lost  an  arm  almost  than  refused  the  old  hidy.  1  tell  you  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  say  no  to  her,  and  she  so  kind  to  me,  and  who 

had  been  the  means  of  introducing  me  to — to— oh  Heaven  ! " 

(Here  a  kick  to  an  intervening  spaniel,  which  flies  yelping  fium 
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before  the  fire,  and  a  rapid  advance  on  the  Tambour-frame.)  **  Look 
here,  cousin  !  If  you  were  to  bid  me  jump  out  of  yonder  window, 
I  should  do  it ;  or  murder,  I  should  do  it." 

"  La !  but  you  need  not  squeeze  one's  hand  so,  you  silly  child  ! " 
remarks  Maria. 

"  I  can't  help  it — we  are  so  in  the  south.  Where  my  heart  is, 
I  can't  help  speaking  my  mind  out,  cousin — and  you  know  where 
that  heart  is  !  Ever  since  that  evening — that — oh  Heaven  !  I  tell 
you  I  have  hardly  slept  since — I  want  to  do  something — to  dis- 
tinguish myself — to  be  ever  so  great.  I  wish  there  was  Giants, 
Maria,  as  I  have  read  of  in — in  books,  that  I  could  go  and  fight  'em. 
I  wish  you  was  in  distress  that  I  might  help  you,  somehow.  I  wish 
you  wanted  my  blood,  that  I  might  spend  every  drop  of  it  for  you. 
And  when  you  told  me  not  to  go  with  Madam  Bernstein " 

"  /  tell  tliee,  child  ?  never." 

"  I  thought  you  told  me.  You  said  you  knew  I  preferred  my 
aunt  to  my  cousin,  and  I  said  then  what  I  say  now,  *  Incomparable 
Maria !  I  prefer  thee  to  all  the  women  in  the  world  and  all  the 
angels  in  Paradise — and  I  would  go  anywhere,  were  it  to  dungeons, 
if  you  ordered  me  ! '  And  do  you  think  I  would  not  stay  anjrwhere, 
when  you  only  desired  that  I  should  be  near  you  ? "  he  added,  after 
a  moment's  pause. 

"Men  always  talk  in  that  way---that  is — that  is,  I  have  heard 
so,"  said  the  spinster,  correcting  herself;  "for  what  should  a 
country-bred  woman  know  about  you  creatures?  When  you  are 
near  us,  they  say  you  are  all  raptures  and  flames  and  promises  and 
I  don't  know  what ;  when  you  are  away,  you  forget  all  about  us." 

"But  I  think  I  never  want  to  go  away  as  long  as  I  live," 
groaned  out  the  young  man.  "I  have  tired  of  many  things;  not 
books  and  that,  I  never  cared  for  study  much,  but  games  and 
sports  which  I  used  to  be  fond  of  when  I  was  a  boy.  Before  I 
saw  you,  it  was  to  be  a  soldier  I  most  desired;  I  tore  my  hair 
with  rage  when  my  poor  dear  brother  went  away  instead  of  me 
on  that  expedition  in  which  we  lost  him.  But  now,  I  only  care 
for  one  thing  in  the  world,  and  you  know  what  that  is." 

"  You  silly  child !  don't  you  know  I  am  almost  old  enough  to 
be ?" 

"  I  know — I  know  !  but  what  is  that  to  me  ?     Hasn't  your 

br well,  never  mind  who,  some  of  'em — told  me  stories  against 

you,  and  didn't  they  show  me  the  Family  Bible,  where  all  your 
names  are  down,  and  the  dates  of  your  birth  ? " 

"  The  cowards  !  Who  did  that  ? "  cried  out  Lady  Maria. 
"Dear  Harry,  tell  me  who  did  that?  Was  it  my  mother-in-law, 
the  grasping,  odious,  abandoned,  brazen  harpy  ?    Do  you  know  all 
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about  herl  Hov  she  married  my  fitther  in  hia  oups — ^tlio  honid 
huBsej ! — and " 

"  Indeed  it  wasn't  Lady  Gaatlewood,"  interposed  the  wandering 
Harry. 

"Then  it  was  my  aunt,"  continued  the  infuriate  lady.  ''A 
pretty  moralist,  indeed !  A  Bishop's  widow,  forsooth,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  whose  widow  before  and  afterwards.  Why,  Hany, 
she  intrigued  with  the  Pretender,  and  with  the  Coiut  of  Hanover, 
and,  I  daresay,  would  with  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  if  she  had  had  the  means.  Do  you  know  who  her  second 
husband  was  1    A  creature  who " 

"But  our  aunt  never  spoke  a  word  against  you,"  broke  in 
Harry,  more  and  more  amased  at  the  nymph's  vehemence. 

She  checked  her  anger.  In  the  inquisitive  countenance  opposite 
to  her  she  thought  she  read  some  alkrm  as  to  the  temper  which 
she  was  exhibiting. 

"  Well,  well !  I  am  a  fool,"  she  said.  "  I  want  thee  to  think 
well  of  me,  Harry  ! " 

A  hand  is  somehow  put  out  and  seized  and,  no  doubt,  kissed 
by  the  rapturous  youth.  **  Angel ! "  he  cries,  looking  into  her 
face  with  his  eager  honest  eyes. 

Two  fish-pools  irradiated  by  a  pair  of  stars  would  not  kimile 
to  greater  warmth  than  did  those  elderly  orbs  into  which  Harry 
poured  his  gaze.  Nevertheless,  he  plunged  into  their  blue  depths, 
and  fancied  he  saw  heaven  in  their  calm  brightness.  So  that  silly 
dog  (of  whom  ^sop  or  the  Spelling-book  used  to  tell  us  in  youth) 
beheld  a  beef-bone  in  the  pond,  and  snapped  at  it,  and  lost  the 
beef-bone  he  was  carrying.  Oh,  absurd  cur !  He  saw  the  beef- 
bone  in  his  own  mouth  reflected  in  the  treacherous  pool,  which 
dimpled,  I  daresay,  with  ever  so  many  smiles,  coolly  sucked  up 
the  meat,  and  returned  to  its  usual  placidity.  Ah  !  what  a  heap 
of  wreck  lies  beneath  some  of  those  quiet  surfaces  !  What  treasures 
we  have  dropped  into  them  !  What  chaji^ed  golden  dishes,  what 
precious  jewels  of  love,  what  bones  after  bones,  and  sweetest 
heart's  flesh  !  Do  not  some  tferi/  faithful  and  unlucky  dogs  jump 
in  bodily,  when  they  are  swallowed  up  heads  and  tails  entirely? 
When  some  women  come  to  be  dragged^  it  is  a  marvel  what  will 
be  found  in  the  depths  of  them.  Cavete^  canes  !  Have  a  rare  how 
ye  lap  that  water.  What  do  they  want  with  us,  the  mischievous 
siren  sluts  ?  A  green-eyed  Naiad  never  rests  until  she  has  inveigled 
a  fellow  under  the  water;  she  sings  after  him,  she  dances  after 
him ;  she  winds  round  him,  glittering  tortuously ;  she  warbles  and 
whispers  dainty  secrets  at  his  cheek,  she  kisses  his  feet,  she  leers 
at  him  from  out  of  her  rushes :   all  her  beds  sigh  out,  **  Come, 
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sweet  youth!  Hither,  hither,  rosy  Hylas!"  Pop  goes  Hylas. 
(Surely  the  fable  is  renewed  for  ever  and  ever?)  Has  his 
captivator  any  pleasure  1  Doth  she  take  any  account  of  him? 
No  more  than  a  fisherman  landing  at  Brighton  does  of  one  out 
of  a  hundred  thousand  herrings.  .  .  .  The  last  time  Ulysses  rowed 
by  the  Sirens*  bank,  he  and  his  men  did  not  care  though  a  whole 
shoal  of  them  were  singing  and  combing  their  longest  locks.  Young 
Telemachus  was  for  jumping  overboard :  but  the  tough  old  crew 
held  the  silly  bawling  lad.  They  were  deaf,  and  could  not  hear 
his  bawling  nor  the  sea-nymphs*  singing.  They  were  dim  of 
sight,  and  did  not  see  how  lovely  the  witches  were.  The 
stale,  old,  leering  witches !  Away  with  ye !  I  daresay  you 
have  painted  your  cheeks  by  this  time ;  your  wretched  old  songs 
are  as  out  of  fashion  as  Mozart,  and  it  is  all  false  hair  you  are 
combing! 

In  the  last  sentence  you  see  Lector  Benevolus  and  Scriptor 
Doctissimus  figure  as  tough  old  Ulysses  and  his  tough  old  Boat- 
swain, who  do  not  care  a  quid  of  tobacco  for  any  Siren  at  Sirens' 
Point ;  but  Harry  Warrington  is  green  Telemachus,  who,  be  sure, 
was  very  unlike  the  soft  youth  in  the  good  Bishop  of  Cambray's 
twaddling  story.  He  does  not  see  that  the  siren  paints  the  lashes 
from  under  which  she  ogles  him  ;  will  put  by  into  a  box  when  she 
has  done  the  ringlets  into  which  she  would  inveigle  him ;  and  if  she 
eats  him,  aa  she  proposes  to  do,  will  crunch  his  bones  with  a  new 
set  of  grinders  just  from  the  dentist's,  and  warranted  for  mastica- 
tion. The  song  is  not  stale  to  Harry  Warrington,  nor  the  voice 
cracked  or  out  of  tune  that  sings  it.  But — but — Oh,  dear  me, 
Brother  Boatswain  !  Don't  you  remember  how  pleasant  the  opera 
was  when  we  first  heard  it?  "Cosi  fan  tutti"  was  its  name — 
Mozart's  music.  Now,  I  daresay,  they  have  other  words,  and 
other  music,  and  other  singers  and  fiddlers,  and  another  great  crowd 
in  the  pit.  Well,  weU,  "Cosi  fan  tutti"  is  still  upon  the  bills, 
and  they  are  going  on  singing  it  over  and  over  and  over. 

Any  man  or  woman  with  a  pennyworth  of  brains,  or  the  like 
precious  amount  of  personal  experience,  or  who  has  read  a  novel 
before,  must,  when  Harry  pulled  out  those  faded  vegetables  just 
now,  have  gone  off  into  a  digression  of  his  own,  as  the  writer  con- 
fesses for  himself  he  wa«  diverging  whilst  he  has  been  writing  the 
last  brace  of  paragraphs.  If  he  sees  a  pair  of  lovers  whispering  in 
a  garden  alley  or  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  or  a  pair  of  glances 
shot  across  the  room  from  Jenny  to  the  artless  Jecsamy,  he  falls  to 
musing  on  former  days  when,  &c.  &c.  These  things  follow  each 
other  by  a  general  law,  which  is  not  as  old  as  the  hills,  to  be  sure, 
but  as  old  as  the  people  who  walk  up  and  down  them.     Wheiii  I 
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Bay,  a  lad  pulls  a  bunch  of  amputated  and  now  decompodng  greeni 
from  his  breast  and  &lls  to  kissing  it,  what  is  the  use*  of  saying 
much  moret  As  well  tell  the  market-gardener's  name  from  whom 
the  slip-rose  was  bought — the  waterings,  clippings,  trimmings, 
manurings  the  plant  has  undergone — as  tell  how  Harry  Warrington 
came  by  it.  Bose,  die  a  vdcu  ce  que  vivent  Us  rotes,  has  been 
trimmed,  has  been  watered,  has  been  potted,  has  been  sticked, 
has  been  cut,  worn,  given  away,  transferred  to  yonder  boy's  pocket- 
book  and  bosom,  according  to  the  laws  and  fate  appertaining  to 
roses. 

And  how  came  Maria  to  give  it  to  Harry  1  And  how  did  he 
come  to  want  it  and  to  prize  it  so  passionately  when  he  got  the  bit 
of  rubbish  ?  Is  not  one  story  as  stale  as  the  other  t  Are  not  they 
all  alike  ?  What  is  the  use,  I  say,  of  telling  them  over  and  over  1 
Harry  values  that  rose  because  Maria  has  ogled  him  in  the  old  way ; 
because  she  has  happened  to  meet  him  in  the  garden  in  the  old 
way  ;  because  he  has  taken  her  hand  in  the  old  way  ;  because  they 
have  whispered  to  one  another  behin<l  the  old  curtain  (the  gaping 
old  rag,  as  if  everybody  could  not  peep  through  it !) ;  because,  in 
this  delicious  weather,  they  have  happened  to  he  early  risers  and  go 
into  the  park  ;  because  <lear  GjKxly  Jenkins  in  the  village  hapi)ened 
to  have  a  bad  knee,  and  my  Lady  Maria  went  to  read  to  her,  and 
gave  her  calves'  foot  jelly,  and  because  somebody,  of  course,  must 
carry  the  basket.  Whole  cha])ters  might  have  been  written  to 
chronicle  all  these  circumstiinces,  but  a  f/uoi  ion  1  The  incidents 
of  life,  and  love-making  especially,  I  l)elieve  to  resemble  each  other 
so  much,  that  I  am  surprised,  gentlemen  an<l  ladies,  you  read  novels 
any  more.  Psha !  Of  course  that  rose  in  young  Harry's  pocket- 
book  had  grown,  and  had  budded,  and  had  bloomed,  and  was  now 
rotting,  like  other  roses.  I  su})pose  you  will  want  me  to  say  that 
the  young  fool  kissed  it  next  %  Of  course  he  kissed  it.  What  were 
lips  made  for,  pray,  but  for  smiling  and  simpering,  and  (possibly) 
humbugging,  and  kissing,  and  opening  to  receive  mutton-chops, 
cigars,  and  so  forth.  I  cannot  write  this  part  of  the  story  of  our 
Virginians,  because  Harry  did  not  dare  to  write  it  himself  to  any- 
body at  home,  because,  if  he  wrote  any  letters  to  Maria  (which,  of 
course,  he  did,  as  they  were  in  the  same  house,  and  might  meet 
each  other  as  much  as  they  liked),  they  were  destroyed ;  because 
he  afterwards  chose  to  be  very  silent  about  the  story,  and  we  c^n't 
have  it  from  her  Ladyship,  who  never  told  the  truth  about  any- 
thing. But  cui  bono  ?  I  say  again.  What  is  the  good  of  telling 
the  story  ?  My  gentle  re^er,  take  your  story :  take  mine.  To- 
morrow it  shall  be  Miss  Fanny's,  who  is  just  walking  away  with 
her  doll  to  the  schoolroom  and  the  governess  (poor  victim  1  she  has 
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a  version  of  it  in  ber  desk) :  and  next  day  it  shall  be  Baby's,  '^o 
is  bawHng  out  on  tbe  stairs  for  his  bottle. 

Maria  might  like  to  have  and  exercise  pcwer  over  the  young 
Virginian ;  but  she  did  not  want  that  Harry  snould  quarrel  with 
his  aunt  for  Iier  sake,  or  that  Madame  de  Bernstein  should  be 
angry  with  her.  Harry  was  not  the  Lord  of  Virginia  yet :  ne  was 
only  the  Prince,  and  the  Queen  might  marry  and  have  other 
Princes,  and  the  laws  of  primogeniture  might  not  be  established  in 
Virginia,  qu'en  savait  elle  1  My  Lord  her  brother  and  she  had 
exchanged  no  words  at  all  about  the  delicate  business.  But  they 
understood  each  other,  and  the  Earl  had  a  way  of  understanding 
things  without  speaking.  He  knew  his  Maria  perfectly  well :  in 
the  course  of  a  life  of  which  not  a  little  had  been  spent  in  her 
brother's  company  and  under  his  roof,  Maria's  disposition,  ways, 
tricks,  faults,  had  come  to  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  head  of 
the  family  :  and  she  would  find  her  little  schemes  checked  or  aided 
by  him,  as  to  his  Lordship  seemed  good,  and  without  need  of  any 
words  between  them.  Thus  three  days  before,  when  she  happened 
to  be  going  to  see  that  poor  dear  old  Goody,  who  was  ill  with  the 
sore  knee  in  the  village  (and  when  Harry  Warrington  happened  to 
be  walking  behind  the  elms  on  the  green  too),  my  Lord  with  his 
dogs  about  him,  and  his  gardener  walking  after  him,  crossed  the 
court  just  as  Lady  Maria  was  tripping  to  the  gate-house — and 
his  Lordship  called  his  sister,  and  said :  "  Molly,  you  are  going 
to  see  Goody  Jenkins.  You  are  a  charitable  soul,  my  dear. 
Give  Gammer  Jenkins  this  half-crown  for  me — unless  our  cousin 
Warrington  has  already  given  her  money.  A  pleasant  walk  to  you. 
Let  her  want  for  nothing."  And  at  supper,  my  Lord  asked  Mr. 
Warrington  many  questions  about  the  poor  in  Virginia  and  the 
means  of  maintaining  them,  to  which  the  young  gentleman  gave  the 
best  answers  he  might.  His  Lordship  wished  that  in  the  old 
country  there. were  no  more  poor  people  than  in  the  new:  and  re- 
commended Harry  to  visit  the  poor  and  people  of  every  degree, 
indeed  high  and  low — in  the  country  to  look  at  the  agriculture,  in 
the  city  at  the  manufactures  and  municipal  institutions — to  which 
edifying  advice  Harry  acceded  with  becoming  modesty  and  few 
words,  and  Madam  Bernstein  nodded  approval  over  her  picquet 
with  the  chaplain.  Next  day  Harry  was  in  my  Lord's  justice- 
room  :  the  next  day  he  was  out  ever  so  long  with  my  Lord  on  the 
£Euin — and  coming  home,  what  does  my  Lord  do,  but  look  in  on  a 
sick  tenant  ?  I  think  Lady  Maria  was  out  on  that  day,  too  ;  she 
had  been  reading  good  books  to  that  poor  dear  Groody  Jenkins, 
though  I  don't  suppose  Madam  Bernstein  ever  thought  of  asking 
about  her  niece. 
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"  Cabtlrwood,  iliHraamB,  KnaiASO :  Auguit  6,  I7B7. 
"  Mt  EiAB  Mountain, — At  first,  as  I  wrote,  I  did  not  liko 
CnatiewooL,  nur  my  coUBma  tiiere,  very  nntck.  Now,  I  am  used  to 
their  viayt  and  we  begin  to  understand  each  other  muck  belter. 
With  my  il  ty  to  my  mother,  t«ll  her,  I  hope,  that  considering  lier 
Iddysliip's  ({Teat  kindness  to  me,  Mudam  Exmond  wilt  be  n 


to  her  lialf-BLKter,  tlie  ' 
know,  was  my  Grandn.' 
Casllewood  (only  Oral 
that  was  Ddt  hia,  tha'. 
know,  and  he  wua  iwy 
kindly  of  him  tov»a»y\n 

"  Madame  the  Baronet 
Roverenil  M(.  Tusher,  wh 
favourite  of  Hiti  MajeBty, 
Bithopp.     When  he  died, 
ship  to  my  aunt ;  who  mtu 
pied  a  post  at  the  Court— 


''Tiatein.  The  Baroness,  you 
by  her  firat  husband.  Lord 
J  tlie  real  Lord) ;  however, 
>rd  Castlewood's  fault,  you 
Lpa,  who  always  ai>oke  most 


first  married  a  clergyman, 
rned  ajul  good,  and  such  a 
nt,  loo,  that  ho  waa  made  a 
King  continued  his  frtend- 
verian  nobleman,  who  occu- 
■e  left  the  Biiroiicas  vertj  rich. 
My  cousin,  my  Lord  Castlewooil,  told  me  su  mucli  about  iicr,  aud  I 
am  sure  /have  found  from  her  the  greatest  kindness  and  afiectioD. 

"The  (Dowiger)  Countess  Castlewood  and  my  cousins  Will  and 
Lady  Fanny  hare  been  described  per  last,  that  went  by  the  Fal- 
mouth packet  on  the  20tb  ult.  The  ladies  are  not  changed  tince 
then.  Me  aud  Cousin  Will  are  very  good  friends.  We  have  rode 
out  a  good  deal.  We  have  had  some  famous  cocking  matches  at 
Hampton  and  Winton.  My  cousin  is  a  iharp  blade,  but  X  think 
I  have  shown  him  that  we  iu  Virginia  know  a  thing  or  two. 
Reverend  Mr.  Sampson,  chaplain  of  the  famaly,  most  excellent 
preacher,  wtthout  any  biggatry. 

"  The  kindness  of  my  cousin  the  Elarl  improves  every  day,  and  by 
next  year's  sbip  I  hope  my  mother  will  seud  his  Lords^p  some  of  our 
best  roll  tobacco  (for  tennanta)  and  kamms.  He  is  most  charalaide 
to  the  poor.  His  sister.  Lady  Maria,  equally  mo.  She  sits  for  hours 
reading  good  booki  to  tlie  tick :  she  is  most  beloved  in  the  village." 

"  Nonsense ! "  s^d  a  lady  to  whom  Harry  submitted  his 
predous  manuscript     "  Why  do  you  flatter  me,  cousin  ? " 

"You  are  beloved  in  the  village  and  out  of  it,"  said  Harry, 
with  a  knowing  emphasis,  "  and  I  have  flattered  you,  as  you  call 
it,  a  little  more  still,  further  on." 

"  There  is  a  sick  old  woman  there,  whom  Madam  Eamond  would 
like,  a  most  raligiotu,  good  old  lady, 

"Lady  Maria  goes  vei;  often  to  leod  to  her;  which,  she  says^ 
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gives  her  comfort.  But  though  her  Ladyship  hath  the  sweetest 
voice,  both  in  speaking  and  singeing  (she  plays  the  church  organ, 
and  singes  there  most  beautifully),  I  cannot  think  Gkunmer  Jenkins 
can  have  any  comfort  from  it,  being  very  deaf,  by  reason  of  her 
great  age.  She  has  her  memory  perfectly,  however,  and  remembers 
when  my  honoured  Grandmother  Rachel  Lady  Castlewood  lived 
here.  She  says,  my  Grandmother  was  the  best  woman  in  the 
whole  world,  gave  her  a  cow  when  she  was  married,  and  cured  her 
husband,  Gaffer  Jenkins,  of  the  collects,  which  he  used  to  have  very 
bad.  I  suppose  it  was  with  the  Pills  and  Drops  which  my  honored 
Mother  put  up  in  my  boxes,  when  I  left  dear  Virginia,  Having 
never  been  ill  since,  have  had  no  use  for  the  pills.  Gumbo  hath, 
eating  and  drinking  a  great  deal  too  much  in  the  Servants'  Hall. 
The  next  angel  to  my  Grandmother  (N.B.  I  think  I  spelt  angel 
wrong  per  last),  Gammer  Jenkins  says,  is  Lady  Maria,  who  sends 
her  duty  to  lier  Aunt  in  Virginia,  and  remembers  her,  and  my 
Grandpapa  and  Grandmama  when  they  were  in  Europe,  and  she 
was  a  little  girl.  You  know  they  have  Grandpapa's  picture  here, 
and  I  hve  in  the  very  rooms  which  he  had,  and  which  are  to  be 
called  mine,  my  Lord  Castlewood  says. 

"  Having  no  more  to  say,  at  present,  I  close  with  best  love  and 
duty  to  my  honoured  Mother,  and  with  respects  to  Mr.  Dempster, 
and  a  kiss  for  Fanny,  and  kind  remembrances  to  Old  Gumbo, 
Nathan,  Old  and  Young  Dinah,  and  the  pointer  dog  and  Slut,  and 
all  friends,  from  their  well-wisher, 

"Henry  Esmond  Warrington. 

"  Have  wrote  and  sent  my  duty  to  my  Uncle  Warrington  in 
Norfolk.     No  anser  as  yet." 

"  I  hope  the  spelling  is  right,  cousin  ? "  asked  the  author  of  the 
letter,  from  the  critic  to  whom  he  showed  it. 

"Tis  quite  well  enough  spelt  for  any  person  of  fashion," 
answered  Lady  Maria,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  examined  too 
closely  regarding  the  orthography. 

*'  One  word,  *  Angel,'  I  know  I  spelt  wrong  in  writing  to  my 
mamma,  but  I  have  learned  a  way  of  spelling  it  right,  now." 

"  And  how  is  that,  sir  1 " 

"  I  think  'tis  by  looking  at  you,  cousin ; "  saying  which  words, 
Mr.  Harry  made  her  Ladyship  a  low  bow,  and  accompanied  the 
bow  by  one  of  his  best  blushes,  as  if  he  were  offering  her  a  bow 
and  a  bouquet. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

CONTAINING  ,  ■£■  ^ND  LUCK 

AT  the  next  meul,  vhai  ti  party  a«seuib!ed,  there  ww 

a\     not  a  truce  of  lUs      at  uluine  de  ficruHti'in'H  rciiiit^- 

'     *   Oiince,  anti  lier  licl  Ke  coiniiany,  Harry  ini'liiiiwl, 

waa  perfectly  kind  nn<i  m  pniLsed  the  cook  this  time, 

declared  the  fricassi^e  wgw  erraiii  nil  that  there  were  no  et-la 

anywhere  like  thi>sc  in  th-  wi   moats;  would  not  allow 

that  the  wine  wiia  corked,  i  .  ich  extravagance  as  opening 

a  fresb  bottle  for  a  iiHelea>  oi>i  woman  like  her;  gave  Miulani 
Esmond  Warrington,  of  Virginia,  as  her  tonst,  when  the  new  wine 
was  brought,  and  liopeil  Harry  had  brought  away  bin  mamma's 
permission  to  take  bark  :)n  Enghsh  wife  with  him.  He  did  nut 
remember  hie  grandmother ;  her,  Madame  de  Bernstein's,  de^ir 
mother  ?  The  Baroness  amnscii  tlie  company  with  niimemiis  atorica 
of  her  mother,  of  her  beauty  and  gooilneaa,  of  her  happineaa  witli 
her  second  husband,  tliough  the  wife  was  so  much  older  than  Colonel 
Esmond.  To  see  them  togetlier  was  delightful,  she  liud  heard. 
Their  attachment  was  celebrated  all  through  the  country.  To  talk 
of  disparity  in  marriages  was  vain  after  that.  My  La<ly  Castlewooil 
and  her  two  children  held  their  \>eace  whilst  Madam  Bernstein 
prattled.  Harry  was  cnraptnred,  and  Maria  surprised.  Lord  Castlr- 
wood  was  puzzled  to  know  what  sudden  freak  or  scheme  hnd 
occasioned  this  prodigious  amiability  on  the  part  of  his  aunt;  hut 
did  not  allow  the  alighteat  expression  of  solicitude  or  doubt  lo 
appear  on  his  countenance,  which  wore  every  mark  of  the  mast 
perfect  satisfaction. 

The  Baronesa'a  good-humour  Inferted  the  whole  family  ;  not  one 
person  at  table  escaped  a  gracious  word  from  her.  In  reply  to 
some  compliment  to  Mr.  Will,  when  that  artless  youth  uttereil  .in 
expression  of  eatisfaction  and  surprise  at  his  aunt's  behaviour,  she 
frankly  said :  "  Complimentary,  my  dear  !  Of  course  I  am.  I 
want  to  make  up  with  you  for  having  been  exceedingly  rude  to 
everybody  this  morning.  When  I  was  a  child,  and  my  father  and 
mother  were  alive,  and  lived  here,  I  rememlier  I  used  to  ado|)t 
exactly  the  eame  behaviour.     If  T  had  been  naunhty  in  the  moming. 
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I  used  to  try  and  coax  my  parents  at  night.  I  remember  in  this 
very  room,  at  this  very  table — ob,  ever  so  many  hundred  years  ago ! 
— so  coaxing  my  father,  and  mother,  and  your  grandfather,  Harry 
Esmond ;  and  there  were  eels  for  supper,  as  we  have  had  them  to- 
night, and  it  was  that  dish  of  collared  eels  which  brought  the  cir- 
cumstance back  to  my  mind.  I  had  been  just  as  wayward  that  day, 
when  I  was  seven  years  old,  as  I  am  to-day,  when  I  am  seventy, 
and  so  I  confess  my  sins,  and  ask  to  be  forgiven,  like  a  good  girl." 

"  I  absolve  your  Ladyship,"  crie*!  the  chaplain,  who  made  one 
of  the  party. 

**  But  your  reverence  does  not  know  how  cross  and  ill-tempered 
I  was.  I  scolded  my  sister  Castlewood :  I  scolded  her  children, 
I  boxed  Harry  Esmond's  ears :  and  all  because  he  would  not  go 
with  me  to  Tunbridge  Wells." 

"  But  I  will  go,  madam ;  I  will  ride  with  you  with  all  the 
pleasure  in  life,"  said  Mr.  Warrington. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Chaplain,  what  good  dutiful  children  they  all 
are.  'Twas  I  alone  who  was  cross  and  peevish.  Oh,  it  was  cruel 
of  me  to  treat  them  so  !     Maria,  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  dear." 

'*  Sure,  madam,  you  have  done  me  no  wrong,"  says  Maria,  to 
the  humble  suppliant. 

"  Indeed,  I  have,  a  very  great  wrong,  child !  Because  I  was 
weary  of  myself,  I  told  you  that  your  company  would  be  wearisome 
to  me.  You  offered  to  cume  with  me  to  Tunbridge,  and  I  rudely 
refused  you." 

"Nay,  ma'am,  if  you  were  sick,  and  my  presence  annoyed 
you " 

"  But  it  will  not  annoy  me  !  You  were  most  kind  to  say  you 
would  come.  I  do,  of  all  things,  beg,  pray,  entreat,  implore,  com- 
mand that  you  will  come." 

My  Lord  filled  himself  a  glass,  and  sipped  it  Most  utterly 
unconscious  did  his  Lordship  look.  This,  then,  was  the  meaning 
of  the  previous  comedy. 

"  Anything  which  can  give  my  aunt  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  will 
delight  me,"  said  Maria,  trying  to  look  as  happy  as  possible. 

"  You  must  come  and  stay  with  m^,  my  dear,  and  I  promise  to 
be  good  and  good-humoured.  My  dear  Lord,  you  will  spare  your 
sister  to  me  1 " 

"  Lady  Maria  Esmond  is  quite  of  age  to  judge  for  herself  about 
such  a  matter,"  said  his  Lordship,  with  a  bow.  "  If  any  of  us  can 
be  of  use  to  you,  madam,  you  sure  ought  to  command  us."  Which 
sentence,  being  interpreted,  no  doubt  meant,  "Plague  take  the  old' 
woman  1  She  is  taking  Maria  away  in  order  to  separate  her  from 
this  young  Virginian." 
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"0        luibriJge  will  be  delightful !  "  aighed  Lady  Maria. 

"W        unpson  will  go  and  see  Goody  Jones  for  you,"  my  Lord 


with  his  finger  on  the  table.  What  delighU 
been  Bpeculating  on  1  What  walks,  what  rides,  what 
1  coiiversutioDS,  what  delicioua  shnibberies  anil  sweet 
what  poring  over  muaic-bookx,  wiiat 
id  he  not  imagined  !  Ves, 
eporting — my  Lady  Cant  la- 
ta her  waters— and  he  was 
?r— alone  with  her  and  uu- 
le  pleasure  wafi  maddening. 
That  be  was  t«  be  left  to 
that  angel  and  kias  the  hem 
too  great  bliss  to  be  real ! 
Surry.     "  I  knew  ramething 

r  Warrington  T 


continueu 

HaiTv    rew  picti 
had  he 
intermir 
sequeatei 

moonUght,  what  billii 
the  day  was  coming, 
wood  to  her  friends,  W 
to  be  left  alone  with  I 
utterahle  rapture !     Ti 
That  these  .people  were 
enjoy  tbat  heaven — to  s, 
of  that  white  robe.     0 
"I  knew  it  couldn't  be," 
would  happen  to  take  her 

"  But  you  will  ride  witn  u»  w  luiuridge,  nephi 
and  keep  ua  from  the  hif,'hwaymcn  1 "  said  M.idame  de  Bernstein. 

Harry  Warrington  hoped  the  company  did  not  see  how  red  he 
grew.  He  tried  to  keep  Lia  voice  calm  and  without  tremor.  Yes, 
be  would  ride  with  their  Ladyships,  and  he  was  sure  they  need  fear 
no  danger.  Sanger !  Harry  felt  he  would  rather  like  danger  than 
not.  He  would  slay  ten  thouaiiud  highwaymen  if  they  approached 
his  mistress's  coach.  At  leaat,  he  would  ride  by  that  coach,  and 
now  and  again  see  her  eyes  at  the  window.  He  might  not  speak 
to  her ;  but  he  should  be  near  her.  He  should  press  the  blessed 
band  at  the  inn  at  night,  and  feel  it  reposing  on  his  as  he  led  her 
to  the  carriage  at  morning.  They  would  be  two  whole  days  going 
to  Tunbridge,  and  one  day  or  two  he  might  stay  there.  Is  not  the 
poor  wretch  who  is  left  for  execution  at  Newgate  thankful  for  even 
two  or  three  days  of  respite  1 

You  see,  we  have  only  indicated,  we  Lave  not  chosen  to  de- 
scribe, at  length,  Mr.  Harry  Warrington's  condition,  or  that  uttor 
depth  of  imbecility  into  which  the  poor  young  wretch  was  now 
plunged.  Some  boys  have  the  complaint  of  love  favourably  and 
gently.  Others,  when  they  get  the  fever,  are  sick  unto  death  with 
it ;  or,  recovering,  carry  the  marks  of  the  malady  down  with  them 
to  the  gnve,  or  to  remotest  old  age.  I  say,  it  is  not  fair  to  take 
down  a  young  fellow's  words  when  he  is  raging  in  that  delirium. 
Suppose  he  is  in  love  with  a  woman  twice  as  old  aa  himself:  have 
we  not  all  read  of  the  young  gentleman  who  committed  suicide  in 
consequence  of  his  &tal  passion  for  Mademoiselle  Ninon  de  I'BDcloa 
who  turned  out  to  be  his  orandmother  I     Suppose  thou  art  making 
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an  ass  of  thyself,  young  Harry  Warrington,  of  Virginia  I  are  there 
not  people  in  England  who  heehaw  too  ?  Kick  and  abuse  him,  you 
who  have  never  brayed  ;  but  bear  with  him,  all  honest  fellow-cardo- 
phagi :  long-eared  messmates,  recognise  a  brother  donkey  ! 

"  You  will  stay  with  us  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  Wells,"  Madam 
Bernstein  continued.  "You  will  see  us  put  into  our  lodgings. 
Then  you  can  return  to  Castlewood  and  the  partridge-shooting,  and 
all  the  fine  things  which  you  and  my  Lord  are  to  study  together." 

Harry  bowed  an  aajuiesceuce.  A  whole  week  of  heaven  !  Life 
was  not  altogether  a  blank,  then. 

"  And  as  there  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  company  at  the  Welk,  I 
shall  be  able  to  present  you,"  the  lady  graciously  added. 

"  Company  !  ah  !  I  shan't  need  comi>any,"  sighed  out  Harry, 
"  I  mean  that  I  shall  be  quite  contente<l  in  the  company  of  you  two 
ladies,"  he  added  eagerly ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Will  wondered  at  his 
cousin's  taste. 

As  this  was  to  be  the  last  night  of  Cousin  Harry's  present  visit 
to  Castlewood,  Cousin  Will  suggested  that  he,  and  his  Reverence, 
and  Warrington  should  meet  at  the  quarters  of  the  latter  and  make 
up  accounts,  to  which  process,  Harry,  being  a  considerable  winner 
in  his  play  transactions  with  the  two  gentlemen,  had  no  objection. 
Accordingly,  when  the  ladies  retired  for  the  night,  and  my  Lord 
withdrew — as  his  custom  was — to  his  own  apartments,  the  three 
gentlemen  all  found  themselves  assembled  in  Mr.  Harry's  little 
room  before  the  punch-bowl  which  was  Will's  usual  midnight 
companion. 

But  Will's  method  of  settling  accounts  was  by  producing  a 
couple  of  fresh  jmcks  of  canls,  and  offering  to  submit  Harry's  debt 
to  the  j)rocess  of  being  doubled  or  acquitted.  The  poor  chaplain 
had  no  more  ready  cash  than  Lord  Castlewood's  younger  brother. 
Harry  Warrington  wanted  to  win  the  money  of  neither.  Would  he 
give  pain  to  the  brother  of  his  adored  Maria,  or  allow  any  one  of 
her  near  kinsfolk  to  tax  him  with  any  want  of  generosity  or  forbear- 
ance ]  He  was  ready  to  give  them  their  revenge,  as  the  gentlemen 
proposed.  Up  to  midnight  he  would  play  with  them  for  what 
stakes  they  chose  to  name.  And  so  they  set  to  work,  and  the  dice- 
box  was  rattled  and  the  cards  shuffled  and  dealt. 

Very  likely  he  did  not  think  about  the  cards  at  all.  Very 
likely  he  was  thinking: — "At  this  moment,  my  beloved  one  is 
sitting  with  her  beauteous  golden  locks  outspread  under  the  fingers 
of  her  maid.  Happy  maid  !  Now  she  is  on  her  knees,  the  sainted 
creature,  addressing  prayers  to  that  heaven  which  is  the  abode  of 
angels  like  her.  Now  she  has  sunk  to  rest  behind  her  damask 
curtaina     0  bless,  bless  her!"     "You  double  us  all  round?    I 
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will  take  a  card  upon  each  of  my  two.  Thank  yoii,  that  will  ilo— 
a  ten—now,  upon  the  other,  a  queen, — two  natural  vingt-et-uns, 
and  as  yoii  iiouble<l  us  you  owe  me  so  and  so." 

I  imagine  Tolleya  of  oaths  from  Mr.  William,  and  brink  pattering 
of  imprecations  from  his  Reverence,  at  the  young  Virginian's  luck. 
"         a  because  he  di<l  not  want  to  win.     Fortime,  that  notoriously 


coquettish  jade,  came  to 
nymph,  who  possibly  w. 
have  played  against  him,   , 
stakes,  and  supposing  that  i, 
thein  recover  all  their  losii 
Warrbgton's  notion.     Whei. 
in  scores  of  such  games  as  the 
that  be  kept  many  little  circ 
laily  mother),  and  had  leameu  i 


was  thinking  of  another 

^ill  and  the  chaplain  may 

instantly  to  increase  their 

ly  Virginian  wished   to  let 

iia  was  by  no  means  Harry 

_^  home  he  had  taken  a  part 

reby  we  may  be  le"!  to  suppose 

iCes  of  hie  life  mum  from  his 

pia;  and  pay.     And  as  he  prac- 


tiseil  fair  play  towards  his  friends,  h  eipe<:te(l  it  from  them  iu 
return. 

"The  luck  does  seem  to  be  with  me,  cousin,"  he  Raid,  in  reply 
to  some  more  oaths  and  growls  of  Will,  "  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
want  to  press  it ;  but  you  don't  supiMwe  I  am  goin^  to  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  fling  it  away  altogether?  I  have  quite  a  heap  of  your 
promiHea  on  paper  by  this  time.  If  we  are  to  go  on  playing,  let  ns 
have  the  dollars  on  the  table,  if  you  please ;  or,  if  not  the  money, 
the  worth  of  it." 

"  Always  the  way  with  you  rich  men,"  griimbled  Will.  "  Never 
lend  esitcpt  on  security — always  win  because  you  are  rich." 

"  Faith,  cousin,  you  have  been  of  lale  for  ever  flinging  my 
riches  into  my  face.  I  have  enough  for  my  wants  and  for  my 
creditors." 

"Oh  that  we  could  all  say  as  much,"  gniancd  the  chaplain. 
"  How  happy  we,  and  how  happy  the  duns  would  be  !  What  have 
we  got  to  play  against  our  conqueror  1  There  is  my  new  gown, 
Mr.  Warrington.  Will  you  set  me  five  pieces  against  it  1  I  have 
but  to  preach  in  stuff  if  I  lose.  Stop  !  I  have  a  '  Chryaostom,'  a 
'  Foxe's  Martyrs,'  a  'Baker's  Chronicle,'  and  a  cow  and  her  calf. 
What  shall  we  set  against  these  t " 

"I  will  bet  one  of  Cousin  Will's  notes  for  twenty  pounds," 
cried  Mr.  Warrington,  producing  one  of  those  documents. 

"Or  I  have  my  black  mare,  and  will  back  her  not  against  your 
honour's  notes  of  hand,  but  against  ready  money." 

"  I  have  my  horse.  I  will  back  my  horae  against  you  for  fifty  !  " 
bawls  out  Will. 

Harry  took  the  offers  of  both  gentlemen.  In  the  course  of  ten 
minutes  the  horse  and  the  black  mare  had  both  cbaoged  owneis. 
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Cousin  William  swore  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  parson  dashed 
his  wig  to  the  ground,  and  emulated  his  pupil  in  the  loudness  of 
his  objurgations.  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  was  quite  calm,  and  not 
the  least  elated  by  his  triumph.  They  had  asked  him  to  play,  and 
he  had  played.  He  knew  he  should  win.  Oh  beloved  slumbering 
angel !  he  thought,  am  I  not  sure  of  victory  when  ymi  are  kind  to 
me?  He  was  looking  out  from  his  window  towards  the  casement 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  which  be  knew  to  be  hers.  He 
had  forgot  about  his  victims  and  their  groans,  and  ill  luck,  ere  they 
crossed  the  court.  Under  yonder  brilliant  flickering  star,  behind 
yonder  casement  where  the  lamp  was  burning  faintly,  was  his  j'.y, 
and  heart  and  treasure. 


WHILST  the 
lately  mentio 
Calypso  at  tl. 
raentioneil  the  (^Tief  oi 
Oiiyaseus'a  own  gcntlenui, 
ill   tlie  kitchen  precincte 
loBtv. 


XX 

^NSUS 

of  Canibroy,  in  his  romanra 
he  diBconsolnte  coiuiitiun  ut 
Ulysaea,  I  forget  whether  he 
T's-maid  on  taking  leave  ol 
lis  muBt  have  wept  together 
master  ant]  mistrces  took  a, 
mbrare  in  the  drawiTig-room  ;  they  niiist  hiive  hiiiiiirauiiil 
each  other  in  the  fore-cabin,  whilst  tlieir  principais  broke  their 
faearts  in  the  grand  saloon.  When  the  bell  rang  for  the  last  time, 
and  Ulysses's  mate  bawled,  "  Now  !  any  one  for  shore  ! "  Calypso 
and  her  female  attendant  must  have  both  walke<l  over  the  same 
plank,  with  beating  hearts  and  Btreaming  eyes ;  both  muBt  have 
waved  pocket-handkerchiefs  (of  far  different  value  and  texture),  as 
they  stood  on  the  quay,  to  their  friends  on  the  departing  vesael, 
whilat  the  people  on  the  land  and  the  crew  crowding  in  the  ship's 
bowa  Bhoute<l,  Hip,  hip,  huzzay  (or  whatever  may  be  the  equivalent 
Greek  for  the  salutation)  to  all  engaged  on  that  voyage.  But  the 
point  to  be  remembered  is,  that  if  Calypso  ne  pouvait  le  consoler, 
Calypso's  maid  ne  pouvait  se  consoler  non.  plus.  They  had  to 
walk  the  same  plank  of  grief,  and  feel  the  Baroe  pang  of  separation  ; 
on  their  return  home,  they  miglit  not  use  pocket-handkerchiefs  of 
the  same  texture  and  value,  but  the  tears,  no  doubt,  were  as  salt 
and  plentiful  which  one  alied  in  her  marble  hHlla,  and  the  other 
poured  forth  in  the  eervante'  ditto. 

Not  only  did  Harry  Warrington  leave  Castlewood  a  victim  to 
love,  but  Gumbo  quitted  the  same  premises  a  prey  to  the  same 
delightful  passion.  His  wit,  accomplishments,  good-humour,  his 
skill  in  dancing,  cookery,  and  music,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole 
female  domestic  circle.  More  than  one  of  the  men  might  be  jealous 
of  him,  but  the  ladies  all  were  with  him.  There  was  no  bucH 
objection  to  the  poor  black  men  then  in  England  as  has  obtained 
aince  among  white-skinned  people.  Theirs  waa  a  condition  not 
perhaps  of  equality,  but  they  had  a  sufferance  and  a  certfun 
grotesque  sympathy  from  all ;  and  from  women,  no  doubt,  a  kind- 
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ness  much  more  generous.  Whcu  Lcilyard  and  Park,  in  Black- 
mansland,  were  jx^reecuted  by  the  men,  did  they  not  find  the  black 
women  pitiful  and  kind  to  them  ?  Women  are  always  kind  towards 
our  sex.  What  (mental)  negroes  do  they  not  cherish  ?  what  (moral) 
hunchbacks  do  they  not  adore  ?  what  lepers,  what  idiots,  what  dull 
drivellers,  what  misshapen  monsters  (I  speak  figuratively)  do  they 
not  fondle  and  cuddle?  Gumbo  was  treated  by  the  women  as 
kindly  as  many  people  no  better  than  himself:  it  was  only  the 
men  in  the  servants*  hall  who  rejoiced  at  the  Virginian  lad's 
departure.  I  should  like  to  see  him  taking  leave.  I  should  like  to 
see  Molly,  housemaid,  stealing  to  the  terrace-gardens  in  the  grey 
dawning  to  cull  a  wistful  posy.  I  should  l!ke  to  see  Betty, 
kitchenmaid,  cutting  off  a  thick  lock  of  her  chestnut  ringlets 
which  she  proposed  to  exchange  for  a  woolly  token  from  young 
Gumbo's  pate.  Of  course  he  said  he  was  rerjum  progenies^ 
a  descendant  of  Ashantce  kings.  In  Caff^ria,  Connaught,  and 
other  places  now  inhabited  by  hereditary  bondsmen,  there  must 
have  been  vast  numbers  of  these  potent  sovereigns  in  former  times, 
to  judge  from  their  descendants  now  extant. 

At  the  morning  announc(»<l  for  Madame  de  Bernstein's  departure, 
all  the  nunicrouo  domestics  of  Castlewood  crowded  alxnit  the  doors 
and  passages,  some  to  have  a  last  glim[)se  of  her  Ladyship's  men 
and  the  fascinating  Gumbo,  some  to  take  leave  of  her  Ladyship's 
maid,  all  to  waylay  the  Baroness  and  her  nephew  for  parting  fees, 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  that  day  largely  to  distribute  among 
household  servants.  One  and  the  other  gave  liberal  gratuities  to 
the  liveried  society,  to  the  gentlemen  in  black  and  ruffles,  and  to 
the  swarm  of  female  attendants.  Castlewood  was  the  home  of  the 
Baroness's  youth,  and  as  for  her  honest  Harry,  who  had  not  only 
lived  at  free  charges  in  the  house,  but  had  won  horses  and  money — 
or  i)romiscs  of  money — from  his  cousin  and  the  unlucky  chaplain, 
he  was  naturally  of  a  generous  turn,  and  felt  that  at  this  moment 
he  ought  not  to  stint  his  benevolent  disposition.  "  My  mother,  I 
know,"  he  thought,  "  will  wish  me  to  be  liberal  to  all  the  retainers 
of  the  Esmond  family."  So  he  scattered  about  his  gold  pieces  to 
right  and  left,  and  as  if  he  had  been  as  rich  as  Gumbo  announced 
him  to  be.  There  was  no  one  who  came  near  him  but  had  a  share 
in  his  bounty.  From  the  major-domo  to  the  shoeblack,  Mr.  Harry 
had  a  peace-offering  for  them  all.  To  the  grim  housekeeper  in  her 
still-room,  to  the  feeble  old  porter  in  his  lodge  he  distributed  some 
token  of  his  remembrance.  When  a  man  is  in  love  with  one  woman 
in  a  family,  it  is  astonishing  how  fond  he  becomes  of  every  person 
connected  with  it.  He  ingratiates  himself  with  the  maids ;  he  is 
bland  with  the  butler ;  he  interests  himself  about  the  footman ;  he 
11 
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niDB  on  erraniU  for  the  daughtere ;  he  gives  advice  and  l^nde  mone^ 
to  the  yoting  san  at  college ;  lie  pate  little  dogs  whirh  he  would 
kick  otfaervisc ;  he  Bmilea  at  old  stories  whith  would  make  him 
break  out  in  ynwns,  were  the;  uttered  by  any  one  but  papa ;  he 
drinks  swei^t  port  wine  for  which  he  would  ciirse  the  steward  nnd 
whole  committee  of  a  club  ;  he  bears  eren  with  the  nintaukemiis 


old  mai<lon  aunt ;  he  beaf-  *■" 
her  piece  on  the  piano  ;  f- 
upseta  the  coffee  over  his 

Harry  Warrington,  iti  m 
tliat  age,  had  for  a  brief  tih 
for  a  brief  time  had  his  lov 
the  OaHtlewood  family  all 
for  one  of  them.     Cousin 
welcome,  or  have  won  us  a 
Nevertheless,    the   lail*    th. 
fmid  r>f  sport  Hti.l   fiir  pUiv,  iiii-i  a  ,i 
Having  played  for  and  v 


darling  Uttle  Fanny  performs 
BQ  wicked  lively  little  Bobby 

.  according  to  the  customs  of 
r  which  I  conclude  that  only 
lared  and  acceptwl)  given  to 
I  testimoDies  of  bin  affection 
lave  won  back  his  money  aiut 
r'a  own  as  the  lad  cmild  spare. 
er,  was  ahrewd,  keen,  and 
idgc  of  a  good  hoi's*-  when  he 
on  all  the  money  which  Will 
had,  besidea  a  great  number  of  Mr.  Esmond's  valuable  autographs, 
Harry  was  very  well  p!ease<l  to  win  Will's  brown  horse— that  very 
quadruped  which  had  nearly  pushed  him  into  the  water  on  the 
first  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Castlewood.  He  had  seen  the  home's 
performance  often,  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  passion  and  romance, 
was  not  sorry  to  be  possessed  of  such  a  sound,  swift,  well-bred 
hunter  and  roadster.  When  he  had  gazed  at  the  stars  siifliciently  us 
they  shone  over  his  mistress's  window,  and  put  her  curidle  to  be-l, 
he  repaired  to  his  own  dormitory,  and  tliere,  no  doufat,  thought  of 
his  Maria  and  his  horse  with  youthful  satisfaction,  and  how 
sweet  it  would  be  to  have  one  pillioncd  on  the  other,  and  to  make 
the  tour  of  all  the  island  on  such  an  animal  with  such  a  jiatr  I'f 
white  arms  round  his  waist.  He  fell  asleep  ruminating  on  the^ 
things,  and  meditating  a  million  of  blessings  on  his  Alaria,  in  whose 
company  he  was  to  luxuriate  at  least  for  a  week  more. 

In  the  early  morning  poor  Chaplain  Sampson  sent  over  his  little 
black  mare  by  the  han<^  of  his  groom,  footman,  and  gardener,  who 
wept  and  bestowed  a  great  number  of  kisses  on  the  beast's  white 
nose  as  he  handed  him  over  to  Gumbo.  Gumbo  and  his  master 
were  both  affected  by  the  fellow's  sensibility  :  the  negro  servant 
showing  his  sympathy  by  weeping,  and  Harry  by  producing  a  couple 
of  guineas,  with  which  he  astonished  and  Bpee<liiy  comforted  the 
chaplain's  boy.  Then  Gumbo  and  the  late  groom  led  the  beast 
Aray  to  the  staUe,  having  commands  to  bring  him  roimd  with  Mr. 
William'e  horse  after  breakfast,  at  the  hour  when  Uadam  Benutein's 
carriages  wen  ordered. 
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So  courteous  was  he  to  his  aunt,  or  so  gratefiil  for  her  departure, 
that  the  master  of  the  house  even  made  his  appearance  at  the  morn- 
ing meal,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  his  guests.  The  ladies  and  the 
chaplain  were  present — the  only  member  of  the  family  absent  was 
Will :  who,  however,  left  a  note  for  his  cousin,  in  which  Will  stated, 
in  exceedingly  bad  spelling,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  away  to 
Salisbury  races  that  morning,  but  that  he  had  left  the  horse  which 
his  cousin  won  last  night,  and  which  Tom,  Mr.  Will's  groom,  would 
hand  over  to  Mr.  Warrington's  servant.  Will's  absence  did  not 
prevent  the  rest  of  the  party  from  drinking  a  dish  of  tea  amicably, 
and  in  due  time  the  carriages  rolled  into  the  courtyard,  the  servants 
packed  them  with  the  Baroness's  multiplied  luggage,  and  the 
moment  of  departure  arrived. 

A  large  open  landau  contained  the  stout  Baroness  and  her  niece ; 
a  couple  of  men-servants  mounting  on  the  box  before  them  with 
pistols  and  blunderbusses  ready  in  event  of  a  meeting  with  high- 
waymen. In  another  carriage  were  their  Ladyships'  maids,  and 
another  servant  in  guard  of  the  trunks,  which,  vast  and  numerous 
as  they  were,  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  enormous  baggage- 
train  accompanying  a  lady  of  the  present  time.  Mr.  Warrington's 
modest  valises  were  placed  in  this  second  carriage,  under  the  maids' 
guardianship,  and  Mr.  Gumbo  proposed  to  ride  by  the  window  for 
the  chief  part  of  the  journey. 

My  Lord,  with  his  stepmother  and  Lady  Fanny,  accompanied 
their  kinswoman  to  the  carriage  steps,  and  bade  her  farewell  with 
many  dutiful  embraces.  The  Lady  Maria  followed  in  a  riding  dress, 
which  Harry  Warrington  thought  the  most  becoming  costume  in  the 
world.  A  host  of  servants  stood  around  and  begged  Heaven  bless 
her  Ladyship.  The  Baroness's  departure  was  known  in  the  village, 
and  scores  of  the  folks  there  stood  waiting  under  the  trees  outside 
the  gates,  and  huzzahed  and  waved  their  hats  as  the  ponderous 
vehicles  rolled  away. 

Gumbo  was  gone  for  Mr.  Warrington's  horses,  as  my  Lord,  with 
his  arm  under  his  young  guest's,  paced  up  and  down  the  court. 
"  I  hear  you  carry  away  some  of  our  horses  out  of  Castlewood  1 " 
my  Lord  said. 

Harry  blushed.  *'  A  gentleman  cannot  refuse  a  fair  game  at  the 
cards,"  he  said.  "  I  never  wanted  to  play,  nor  would  have  played 
for  money  had  not  my  Cousin  William  forced  me.  As  for  the 
chaplain,  it  went  to  my  heart  to  win  from  him,  but  he  was  as  eager 
as  my  cousin." 

"  I  know — I  know  !  There  is  no  blame  to  you,  my  boy.  At 
Rome  you  can't  help  doing  as  Rome  does ;  and  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  have  been  able  to  give  Will  a  lesson.     He  is  mad  about  play — 
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would  ble  liis  coat  off  big  bnck — ilh'I  I  and  the  fiiiuUy  hikvc  Lail 
to  pa;  ilebt*  ever  ao  many  times.     May  I  ask  how  miith  you 

have  -       if  him  ? " 

"  mine  eighteen  pieces  the  first  day  or  two,  and  his  not« 

for  a  ..«"■  red  and  twenty  more,  and  t!ie  brown  horee,  fifty— thai 
makes  nign  upon  two  hundred.  But,  yon  know,  ixiiiaiu,  alt  was 
&ir,  and  it  waa  even  :hnt  we  played  at  all.     Will 

aju't  a  utatcli  for  j  ut  is  the  Ikct.      Indeed  he 

"  He  is  a  mat^h  f  lough,"  aaid  my  Lord.    "  Hi» 

brown  horse,  I  think 

'■  Yea.     His  brow  i  William,  out  of  Constitution. 

You  don't  aupjwse  I  fifty  agmuBt   hia  bay,  my 

Lord  1 " 

"Oh,  I  didn't  kno' 
likely  I  did  not  remark  i 
blui'k  iiiiire  from  tlie  parson  i 

"  For  fourteen.  He  will  mount  Gumbo  very  well.  Why  does 
not  the  rascal  come  round  with  the  horses  1"  Harry's  mind  was 
away  to  lovely  Maria.     He  longed  to  be  trotting  by  her  side. 

"  When  you  get  to  Tunbridge,  Couein  Harry,  you  must  be  on 
the  look-out  against  sharper  players  than  the  chaplain  arid  Will. 
There  is  all  sorts  of  queer  company  at  the  Wells." 

"  A  Vir^nian  learns  pretty  early  to  l&ke  care  of  himself,  my 
Lord,"  says  Harry,  with  a  knowing  nod. 

"  So  it  seems !  I  recommend  my  sister  to  thee,  Harry. 
Although  she  is  not  a  baby  in  years,  she  is  as  innocent  as  one. 
Thou  wilt  see  that  she  comes  to  no  mischief?  " 

"  I  will  guard  lier  with  my  life,  my  Lord  ! "  cries  Harry. 

"  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow.  By  the  way,  cousin,  unless  you  are 
very  fond  of  Castlewood,  I  would  in  your  case  not  be  in  a  great 
hurry  to  return  to  this  lonely  tumble-ilown  old  house.  I  want  my- 
self to  go  to  another  place  I  have,  and  shall  scarce  be  back  here  till 
the  partridge-shooting.  Go  you  an<l  take  charge  of  the  women,  of 
my  sister  and  the  Baroness,  will  you  ? " 

"Indeed  I  will,"  said  Harry,  his  heart  beating  with  happiness 
at  the  thought. 

"And  I  will  write  thee  word  when  you  shall  bring  my  sister 
back  to  me.  Here  come  the  horses.  Have  you  bid  adieu  to  the 
Oounteaa  and  Lady  Fanny  7  They  are  kissing  their  hands  to  you 
from  the  music-room  balcony." 

Harry  ran  up  to  bid  these  ladies  a  farewell.  He  made  that 
ceremony  very  brief,  for  he  was  anxious  to  be  off  to  the  charmer  of 
his  heart ;  and  came  downstaiPB  to  mount  his  newly-gotten  steed, 
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which  Gumbo,  himself  astride  on  the  parson's  black  mare,  held  by 
the  rein. 

There  was  Gumbo  on  the  black  mare,  indeed,  and  holding 
another  horse.  But  it  was  a  bay  horse — not  a  brown — a  bay  horse 
with  broken  knees — an  aged,  worn-out  quadruped. 

•'^What  is  this  ?  "  cries  Harry. 

"  Your  honour's  new  horse,"  says  the  groom,  touching  his  cap. 

"  This  brute  ? "  exclaims  the  young  gentleman,  with  one  or  more 
of  those  expressions  then  in  use  in  England  and  Virginia.  ''  Go  and 
bring  me  round  Prince  William,  Mr.  William's  horse,  the  brown 
horse." 

"  Mr.  William  have  rode  Prince  William  this  morning  away  to 
Salisbury  races.  His  last  words  was,  '  Sam,  saddle  my  bay  horse, 
Cato,  for  Mr.  Warrington  this  morning.  He  is  Mr.  Warrington's 
horse  now.  I  sold  him  to  him  last  night.'  And  I  know  your 
honour  is  bountiful :  you  will  consider  the  groom." 

My  Lord  could  not  help  breaking  into  a  laugh  at  these  words  of 
Sam,  the  groom,  whilst  Harry,  for  his  part,  indulged  in  a  number 
more  of  those  remarks  which  politeness  does  not  admit  of  our  in- 
serting here. 

"  Mr.  William  said  he  never  could  think  of  parting  with  the 
Prince  under  a  hundred  and  twenty,"  said  the  groom,  looking  at  the 
young  man. 

Lord  Castlewood  only  laughe<l  the  more.  "  Will  has  been  too 
much  for  thee,  Harry  Warrington." 

"  Too  much  for  me,  my  Lord !  So  may  a  fellow  with  loaded 
dice  throw  sixes,  and  be  too  much  for  me.  I  do  not  call  this 
betting,  I  call  it  ch " 

*'  Mr.  Warrington  !  Spare  me  bad  words  about  my  brother,  if 
you  please.  Depend  on  it,  I  will  take  care  that  you  are  righted. 
Farewell.  Ride  quickly,  or  your  coaches  will  be  at  Famham 
before  you  ; "  and  waving  him  an  adieu,  my  Lord  entered  into  the 
house,  whilst  Harry  and  his  companion  rode  out  of  the  court3rard. 
The  young  Virginian  was  much  too  eager  to  rejoin  the  carriages  and 
his  charmer,  to  remark  the  glances  of  unutterable  love  and  affection 
which  Gumbo  shot  from  his  fine  eyes  towards  a  young  creature  in 
the  porter's  lodge. 

When  the  youth  was  gone,  the  chaplain  and  my  Lord  sat  down 
to  finish  their  breakfast  in  peace  and  comfort.  The  two  ladies  did 
not  return  to  this  meal. 

"  That  was  one  of  WiU's  confounded  rascally  tricks,"  says  my 
Lord.     "  If  our  cousin  breaks  Will's  head  I  should  not  wonder." 

"He  is  used  to  the  operation,  my  Lord,  and  yet,"  adds  the 
chaplain,  with  a  grin,  "  when  we  were  playing  last  nighty  the  colour 
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of  the  horse  was  not  mentioaed.  I  caiiltl  Dot  escafie,  having  but 
one :  and  the  black  boy  has  ridden  off  i>n  him.  The  young 
Virginian  pbya  like  a  man,  to  do  him  Justice." 

"  He  wins  beuiuse  he  does  not  care  about  losing.  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  is  very  well  to  do.  His  mother's 
luw-ugents  are  my  luwyera,  and  they  write  that  the  prD])erty  is 
quite  a  principaUty,  and  grow"  '*  ■"      every  year." 

"  If  it  were  a  kingdom  !  whom  Mr.  Warrington  wonld 

make  queen  of  it,"  said  the  oL  <  chaplain. 

"  Who  can  account  for  tast  in  t "  asks  his  Lordship,  with  a 

sneer.    "  All  men  are  bo.    The  .  jiuan  I  was  in  lore  with  myself 

was  forty ;  aud  as  jealous  aa  ti  she  had  been  fifteen.  It  runs  in 
the  family.  Colonel  Esmond  (he  tn  smrlet  and  the  bmiatplate 
yonder)  marrtctl  my  grandmother,  who  was  almost  old  enough  tu 
be  his.  If  this  kd  chooses  to  take  out  an  elderly  princess  Ut 
Virginia,  we  luuat  not  baulk  him." 

'■'T«fre  ii  funi^umriijtiim  devoutly  tn  he  wisheil  !  "  criea  the 
chaplain.  "Had  I  not  best  go  to  Tunbridge  Wells  myself,  my 
Lord,  aud  be  on  the  spot,  and  ready  to  exercise  my  sacred  function 
in  behalf  of  the  young  couple  V 

"  You  shall  have  a  pair  of  new  nags.  Parson,  if  you  do,"  said 
my  Lord.  And  with  thb  we  leave  thein  peaceable  over  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  after  breakfast. 

Harry  was  in  such  a  haste  to  join  the  carriages  that  he  idnioat 
forgot  to  take  otf  his  hat,  and  acknowledge  the  cheers  of  tlie 
Castlewood  villagers :  they  all  liked  the  lad,  whose  frank  cordial 
ways  and  honest  face  got  iiiiii  a  welcome  in  moHt  places.  Legends 
were  still  extant  in  Castlewood  of  his  grandparents,  and  how  his 
grand&thcr,  Colonel  Esmond,  might  have  been  Lord  Castlewood, 
but  would  not.  Old  Lockwood  at  the  gate  often  told  of  the 
Colonel's  gallantry  in  Queen  Anne's  wars.  His  feats  were  exagger- 
ated, the  behaviour  of  the  present  family  was  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  ol<I  lord  aixl  lu<ly  :  who  might  not  have  been  very 
popular  in  their  time,  but  were  better  folks  than  those  now  in 
[ussession.  Lord  Castlewooil  was  a  hard  laudlonl :  perliaps  more 
disliked  because  he  was  known  to  be  poor  and  embarrosseil  than 
because  he  was  severe.  As  for  Mr.  Will,  uolMxIy  was  fond  of  him. 
The  young  gentleman  had  had  many  brawls  ond  quarrels  about  the 
vUlage,  had  received  and  given  broken  heads,  ha<l  bills  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  which  he  could  not  or  would  not  pay :  had 
been  arraigned  before  magistrates  for  tampering  with  village  girls, 
and  waylaid  and  cudgelled  by  injured  huabanda,  fathers,  sweet- 
hearts.    A  hundred  years  ago  hiii  diaracter   and   actions   might 
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have  been  described  at  length  by  the  painter  of  manners ;  but  the 
Comic  Muse,  nowadays,  does  not  lift  up  Molly  Seagrim's  curtain ; 
she  only  indicates  the  presence  of  some  one  beliiud  it,  and  i)a8ses 
on  primly,  with  expressions  of  horror,  and  a  fan  before  her  eyes. 
The  village  had  heard  how  the  young  Virginian  squire  had  beaten 
Mr.  Will  at  riding,  at  jumping,  at  shooting,  and  finally  at  card- 
playing,  for  everything  is  known  ;  and  they  respected  Harry  all 
the  more  for  this  superiority.  Above  all,  they  admired  him  on 
account  of  the  reputation  of  enormous  wealth  which  Gumbo  had 
made  for  his  master.  This  fame  had  travelled  over  tlie  whole 
county,  and  was  prece<ling  him  at  this  moment  on  the  boxes  of 
Madam  Bernstein's  carriages,  from  which  the  valets,  as  they 
descended  at  the  inns  to  bait,  spread  astounding  reports  of  the 
young  Virginian's  rank  and  splendour.  He  was  a  j)rinee  in  his 
own  country.  He  ha<l  gold  mines,  diamond  mines,  furs,  tobticcos, 
who  knew  wiiat,  or  how  much  ]  No  wonder  the  honest  Britons 
cheered  him  and  respected  him  for  his  prosperity,  as  the  noble- 
hearted  fellows  always  do.  I  am  surprised  city  coi7)oration8  di<l 
not  address  him,  and  offer  gold  boxes  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city — he  was  so  rich.  Ah,  a  proud  thing  it  is  to  be  a  Briton, 
and  think  that  there  is  no  country  where  prosperity  is  so  mudi 
respected  as  in  ours:  and  where  success  receives  such  constai:t 
affecting  testimonials  of  loyalty. 

So  leaving  the  villagers  bawling,  an<l  their  hats  tossing  in  tl  o 
air,  Harry  spiu"red  his  sorry  beast,  and  gidlope<l,  with  Gumbo  behiii<l 
him,  until  he  came  up  with  the  cloud  of  dust  in  the  nii<lst  of  which 
his  charmer's  chariot  was  enveloj)ed.  Penetrating  into  this  cloud, 
he  found  himself  at  the  window  of  the  carriage.  The  Lady  Maria 
had  the  back  seat  to  herself;  by  keeping  a  little  behind  the  wheels, 
he  could  have  the  delight  of  seeing  her  divine  eyes  and  smiles.  She 
held  a  fin'^er  to  her  lip.  Madam  Bemstein  was  already  dozing  on 
her  cushions.  Harry  did  not  care  to  disturb  the  old  lady.  To  look 
at  his  cousin  was  bliss  enough  for  him.  The  landscape  around  him 
might  be  beautifid,  but  what  did  he  heed  if?  All  the  skies  and 
trees  of  summer  were  as  nothing  compare<l  to  yonder  face ;  the  hedge- 
row birds  sang  no  such  sweet  music  as  her  sweet  monosyllables. 

The  Baroness's  fat  horses  were  accustomed  to  .'■hort  journeys, 
easy  paces,  and  plenty  of  feeding ;  so  that,  ill  as  Harry  Warrington 
was  mounted,  he  could,  without  much  difficulty,  keep  pace  with  his 
elderly  kinswoman.  At  two  o'clock  they  baited  for  a  couple  of 
hours  for  dinner.  Mr.  Warrington  i>aid  the  landlord  generously. 
What  price  could  l)e  too  great  for  the  j)leasure  which  he  enjoyed  in 
being  near  his  adored  Mariji,  and  having  the  blissful  chance  of  a 
conversation  with  her,  scarce  interrupted  by  the  soft  breathing  of 
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Madamd  de  Bcmstein,  who,  after  a  comfortable  meni,  indulged  in 
agreeable  hatf-hour'ii  eltimber  T  In  Toicei  eofl  and  low,  Miiria  anil  iter 
young  gentleman  talked  oyer  and  over  affiio  those  delkioua  nonsenwa 
which  people  in  Harry's  condition  never  tire  of  hearing  and  uttering. 
They  were  going  to  a  crowded  watering-place,  where  nil  sorts  of 
beauty  and  fashion  would  be  sssenibled  :  timid  Maria  was  certain 
tliat  amongst  the  young  bfiautiea.  Hnrry  would  discover  some  wIiom 
cliarras 


1 


ipy  his  attention  than  any  her    ' 

By  all  the  goils  Harry  Townl 
lim  from  her  side.  It  was 
ar.  When  the  young  men 
y  would  crowd  round  her  car  J 
'-'Ugh  and  humble  American  Ia>l 
who  had  only  a  faithful  heart 

I  hearen,  she  vow«  that  Harry    ' 


homely  fii(%  and  figure  o 
that  Venus  herself  coul 
who  for  his  pott  had 
fashion  beheld  his  pee 
they  would  cause  her  i 
who  knew  nothing  of  i 
at  her  service, 

Maria  Hmiles,  she  cast^ 

the  contrary,  which  proverbially  is  laithlesa,  and  which  delights  to 
play  with  poor  female  hearts.  A  scuffle  ensues ;  a  clatter  is  heard 
among  the  knives  and  forks  of  the  dessert ;  a  glass  tumbles  over 
and  breaks.  An  "  Oh  !  "  escapes  from  the  innocent  lips  of  Maria. 
The  disturbance  has  been  caused  by  the  broail  cuff  of  Mr  Warrington's 
coat,  which  has  been  stretched  across  the  table  to  seize  Lady  Maria's 
hand,  and  has  upset  the  wine-glass  in  so  doiu;;.  Surely  nothing 
could  be  more  natural,  or  indeed  necessary,  than  that  Harry,  upon 
hearing  his  sex's  honour  impeached,  should  seize  upon  his  fair 
accuser's  hand,  and  vow  el«mal  fidelity  upon  those  cliarmiiig  fingers^ 

What  a  part  they  play,  or  u.sed  to  play,  in  love-making,  those 
hands !  How  quaintly  they  arc  squeezed  at  that  period  of  life ! 
How  they  are  pushed  into  conversation  !  what  alwurd  vows  and 
protests  are  palmed  off  by  their  aid  !  What  good  can  there  be  in 
pulling  and  pressing  a  thumb  and  four  fingers?  I  fancy  I  see 
Alexis  laugh,  who  is  haply  reading  this  page  by  the  side  of  Araminta. 
To  talk  about  thumbs  indeed!  ....  Maria  looks  round,  for  her  part,  to 
see  if  Madam  Bernstein  has  been  awakened  by  the  cnish  of  the  glass ; 
but  the  old  Jady  slumbers  quite  calmly  in  her  arm-cljair,  so  her  niece 
thinks  there  can  be  no  harm  in  yielding  to  Harry's  gentle  pressure. 

The  horses  arc  put  to :  Panidise  is  over — at  least  until  the 
next  occasion.  When  ray  landlord  enters  with  the  bill,  Harry  is 
standing  quite  at  a  distance  from  his  cousin,  looking  from  the 
window  at  the  cavalcade  gathering  below.  Madam  Bernstein  wakes 
up  {pom  her  slumber,  smiling  and  quite  unconscious.  With  what 
profound  care  and  reverential  politeness  Mr.  Warrington  hands  his 
aunt  to  her  carriage  !  how  demure  and  umple  looks  Lady  Maria  as 
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she  follows !  Away  go  tlic  carriages,  in  the  midst  of  a  profoundly 
bowing  landlord  and  waiters ;  of  country  folks  gathered  round  the 
blazing  inn-sign ;  of  shopmen  gazing  from  their  homely  little  doors ; 
of  boys  and  market-folks  under  the  colonnade  of  the  old  town  hall ; 
of  loungers  along  the  gabled  street.  "  It  is  the  famous  Baroness 
Bernstein.  That  is  she,  the  old  lady  in  the  capuchin.  It  is  the 
rich  young  American  who  is  just  come  from  Virginia,  and  is  worth 
millions  and  millions.  Well,  sure,  he  might  have  a  better  horse." 
The  cavalcade  disappears,  and  the  little  town  lapses  into  its  usual  quiet. 
The  landlord  goes  back  to  his  friends  at  the  club,  to  tell  how  the 
great  folks  are  going  to  sleep  at  "  The  Bush,"  at  Famham,  to-night. 

The  inn-dinner  had  been  plentiful,  and  all  the  three  guests  of 
the  inn  had  done  justice  to  the  good  cheer.  Harry  had  the  appetite 
natural  to  his  period  of  life.  Maria  and  her  aunt  were  also  not 
indifferent  to  a  good  dinner :  Madam  Bernstein  had  had  a  comfort- 
able nap  after  hers,  which  had  no  doubt  helped  her  to  bear  all  the 
good  things  of  the  meal — the  meat  pies,  and  the  fruit  pies,  and  the 
strong  ale,  and  the  heady  port  wine.  She  reclined  at  ease  on  her 
seat  of  the  landau,  and  looked  back  affably,  and  smiled  at  Harry 
and  exchanged  a  little  talk  with  him  as  he  rode  by  the  carriage  side. 
But  what  ailed  the  beloved  being  who  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
horses  ?  Her  complexion,  which  was  exceedingly  fair,  was  further 
ornamented  with  a  pair  of  red  cheeks,  which  Harry  took  to  be 
natural  roses.  (You  see,  madam,  that  your  surmises  regarding  the 
Lady  Maria's  conduct  with  her  cousin  are  quite  wrong  and  uncharit- 
able, and  that  the  timid  lad  had  made  no  such  experiments  as  you 
suppose,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  roses  were  real  or  arti- 
ficial. A  kiss,  indeed  !  I  blush  to  think  you  should  imagine  that 
the  present  writer  could  indicate  anything  so  shocking !)  Maria's 
bright  red  cheeks,  I  say  still,  continued  to  blush  as  it  seemed  with 
a  strange  metallic  bloom :  but  the  rest  of  her  face,  which  had  used 
to  rival  the  lily  in  whiteness,  became  of  a  jonquil  colour.  Her  eyes 
stared  round  with  a  ghastly  expression.  Harry  was  alarmed  at  the 
agony  depicted  in  the  charmer's  countenance ;  which  not  only  ex- 
hibited pain,  but  was  exceedingly  unbecoming.  Madam  Bernstein 
also  at  length  remarked  her  niece's  indisposition,  and  asked  her  if 
sitting  backwards  in  the  carriage  made  her  ill,  which  poor  Maria 
confessed  to  be  the  fact.  On  this,  the  elder  lady  was  forced  to 
make  room  for  her  niece  on  her  own  side,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
drive  to  Famham,  uttered  many  gruff,  disagreeable,  sarcastic  remarks 
to  her  fellow-traveller,  indicating  her  great  displeasure  that  Maria 
should  be  so  impertinent  as  to  be  ill  on  the  first  day  of  a  journey. 

When  they  reached  the  "  Bush  Inn  "  at  Famham,  under  which 
name  a  famous  inn  has  stood  in  Famham  town  for  these  three 
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bunilra!  yeara— tlie  dear  invalid  retired  with  lier  timid  tu  lier  bed- 
room :  scarcely  glanciug  a  piteous  look  at  Hair;  as  she  retreated, 
and  leaving  ttwt  lad'a  mind  in  a  atrange  mnftiBion  of  dismay  and 
^mpathy.  Tliose  yellow  yellow  cheeks,  those  liviil  wrinkled  eye- 
lids, that  gbiistly  retl—how  ill  his  blessed  Maria  kvkeil !  And  not 
ooly  how  ill,  but  how —away,  horrible  thought,  unmanly  Biupicion ! 
He  tried  to  ahut  the  idea  out  from  '*'''  luind.  Be  hiul  little  ap{ietjte 
for  aiipper,  though  the  jolly  Bar  i  partook  of  that  repiist  as  if 
she  hud  had  no  dinner ;  and  ce  ly  as  If  she  had  no  sympathy 
with  her  invalid  niece. 

She  ^nt  her  maJor-tlotDo  to  see  if  Lady  Maria  would  have 
anything  from  the  table.  The  servant  brought  baek  word  that  her 
Ladyship  was  still  very  unwell,  and  dwcliTieii  any  refreahmi-ut. 

"I  hope  she  intends  to  be  well  to-morrow  raoniinij;,"  tried 
Uaduni  Benistein,  rapping  her  little  hand  on  the  table.  "  I  hat« 
people  to  be  ill  in  au  ion,  or  on  a  Joumey.  Wilt  yon  pky  picquet 
with  me,  Hal  ry  1 " 

Harry  was  happy  to  be  able  to  play  picquet  with  his  annt, 
"  That  absurd  Maria ! "  aays  Madam  Bernstein,  drinking  from  a 
great  glass  of  negus,  "  she  takes  liberties  witii  herself.  She  never 
had  a  good  constitution.  She  is  forty-one  years  old.  All  her  upper 
teeth  are  false,  and  she  can't  eat  with  them.  Thank  Heaven,  I  have 
still  got  every  tooth  in  my  head.     How  clumsily  you  deal,  child  ! " 

Deal  clumsily,  indeed  I  Hud  a  dentist  been  extracting  Harry's 
own  grinders  at  that  moment,  wonld  he  have  been  expected  to  mind 
his  cards,  and  deal  them  neatly  ?  Wlien  a  man  is  laid  on  the  rack 
at  the  Inquisition,  is  it  natural  that  he  should  smile  and  sjteak 
politely  and  coherently  to  the  grave  quiet  Inquisitor?  Beyond  that 
little  question  regarding  the  cards,  Harry's  lnc[uisitor  ilid  not  show 
the  smallest  disturbance.  Her  fa';e  indicated  neither  surprise,  nor 
triumph,  nor  cruelty,  Miwlara  Benistein  did  not  give  one  more  stab 
to  her  niece  that  night :  but  she  played  at  cards,  and  prattled  with 
Harry,  indulging  in  her  favourite  talk  about  olil  times,  and  parting 
from  him  with  great  cordiality  and  good-humour.  Very  likely  he 
did  not  heed  her  stories.  Very  likely  other  thoughts  occupied  his 
mind.  Maria  is  forty-one  years  olil,  Maria  has  false — oh,  horrible, 
horrible !  Has  she  a  false  eyel  Has  she  false  hair  7  Has  she  a 
wooden  legl     I  envy  not  that  boy's  dreams  that  night. 

Madam  Bernstein,  in  the  morning,  said  she  hail  slept  as  sound 
aa  a  tep.  She  had  no  remorse,  that  was  clear.  (Some  folks  are 
happy  and  easy  in  mind  when  their  victim  is  stabbed  and  done  for.) 
Lady  Maria  made  her  appearance  at  the  breaktast- table,  too.  Her 
Ladyship's  imlispoeition  was  fortunately  over:  her  aunt  congratu- 
lated her  affectionately  on  her  good  looks.     She  sat  dowu  to  her 
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breakfast.  She  looked  appealing! y  in  Harry's  face.  He  remarked, 
with  his  usual  brilliancy  and  originality,  that  he  was  very  glad  her 
Ladyship  was  better.  Why,  at  the  tone  of  his  voice,  did  she 
start,  and  again  gaze  at  him  with  frightened  eyesi  There  sat  the 
Chief  Inquisitor,  smiling,  perfectly  calm,  eating  ham  and  muflSns. 
Oh,  poor  writhing,  rack-rent  victim  !  Oh,  stony  Inquisitor !  Oh, 
Baroness  Bernstein  !     It  was  cruel !  cniel ! 

Round  about  Famham  the  hops  were  gloriously  green  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  carriages  drove  through  the  richest,  most  beauti- 
ful country.  Maria  insisted  upon  taking  her  old  seat.  She  thanked 
her  dear  aunt.  It  would  not  in  the  least  incommode  her  now.  She 
gazed,  as  she  had  done  yesterday,  in  the  face  of  the  young  knight 
riding  by  the  carriage  side.  She  looked  for  those  answering  signals 
which  used  to  be  lighted  up  in  yonder  two  win<lows,  and  told  that 
love  was  bimiing  within.  She  smiled  gently  at  him,  to  which  token 
of  regard  he  tried  to  answer  with  a  sickly  grin  of  recognition. 
Miserable  youth  !  Those  were  not  false  teeth  he  saw  when  she 
smiled.     He  thought  they  weie,  and  they  tore  and  lacerated  him. 

And  so  the  day  sped  on — sunshiny  and  brilliant  overhead,  but 
all  over  clouds  for  Harry  and  Maria.  He  saw  nothing :  he  thought 
of  Virginia :  he  remembered  how  he  had  been  in  love  with  Parson 
Broadbent's  daughter  at  Jamestown,  and  how  quickly  that  business 
had  ended.  He  longed  vaguely  to  be  at  home  again.  A  plague  on 
all  these  coM-hearted  English  relations !  Did  they  not  all  mean  to 
trick  him  ?  Were  they  not  all  scheming  against  him  1  Had  not 
that  confounded  Will  cheated  him  about  the  horse  ? 

At  this  very  juncture  Maria  gjive  a  scream  so  loud  and  shrill 
that  Madam  Bernstein  woke,  the  coachman  pulled  his  horses  up, 
and  the  footman  beside  him  sprang  down  from  his  box  in  a  panic. 

"  Let  me  out !  let  me  out !  "  screamed  Maria.  "  Let  me  go  to 
him  !  let  me  go  to  him  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ? "  asked  the  Baroness. 

It  was  that  Will's  horse  had  come  down  on  his  knees  and  nose, 
had  sent  his  rider  over  his  head ;  and  Mr.  Harry,  who  ought  to 
have  known  better,  wiis  lying  on  his  own  face  quit«  motionless. 

Gumbo,  who  had  been  dallying  with  the  maids  of  the  second 
carriage,  clattere<l  up,  and  mingled  his  howls  with  Lady  Maria's 
lamentations.  Madam  Bernstein  descended  from  her  landau,  and 
came  slowly  up,  trembling  a  good  deal. 

"  He  is  dead — he  is  dead  !  "  sobbed  Maria. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  Maria ! "  her  aunt  said.  "  Ring  at  that 
gate,  some  one  ! " 

Will's  horse  had  gathered  himself  up  and  stood  perfectly  quiet 
after  his  feat :  but  his  late  rider  gave  not  the  slightest  sign  of  life. 


NS 

nld  be  in  alarm  for  Mr.  Hanr 
th&t  Ills  broken -knee'd  hnrao  ■ 
'.  of  thiR  life  aail  history,  let 
5  of  this  chapter,  by  aMuring 
ppeaed.  How  can  we  afford 
re  mreely  out  of  their  teens,  and 
niiiiilioo<i  of  tlie  Rtory  1     We  are 


LEST  any  tend  er-li  ear; 
Warringtou'a  siifetj 
'  had  carried  him  a] 
UB  wt  her  mind  easy  at  t 
her  tiax  nothing  very  set 
to  kill  off  our  hemes,  whe 
we  have  not  rcnclipd  the  age  i 
in  mourning  already  for  one  of  our  Virginians,  i 
grief  in  America ;  surely  we  cannot  kill  off  tlie  other  in  England  7 
No,  no.  Heroes  are  not  despatched  with  such  hurry  and  violence 
unless  there  is  a  cogent  reason  for  making  away  with  them.  Were 
a  gentleman  to  perish  ei'ery  time  a  horse  came  down  with  him,  not 
only  the  hero,  but  tiie  author  of  this  chronicle  would  have  gone 
under  ground,  whereas  the  former  is  but  sprawling  outside  it,  and 
will  be  brought  to  life  again  as  soon  as  he  has  been  carried  into 
the  house  where  Madame  de  Bernstein's  servants  have  rung  the  M\. 
And  to  convince  you  that  at  least  this  youngest  of  the  Virginiaue 
is  still  alive,  here  is  an  authentic  copy  of  a  lett«r  from  the  lady 
into  whose  liouse  he  was  taken  after  his  fall  from  Mr.  Will's  brute 
of  a  broken -knee'd  horse,  and  in  whom  he  appears  to  have  found 
a  kind  friend. 

"To  Mrs.  Esmond  Wabotnotok,  of  Castlewood, 


"  If  Mrs.  Esmond  Warrington  of  Virginia  can  call  to  mind  twenty- 
three  yeais  ago,  when  Miss  Rachel  Esmond  was  at  Kensington 
Boarding  School,  she  may  perhaps  remember  Miss  Molly  Benson, 
her  class  mat«,  who  has  forgotten  all  the  little  quarrels  which  they 
used  to  have  together  (in  which  Miss  Molly  was  very  often  in  the 
wrong),  and  only  remembers  the  gentrout,  higk-Mjiirited,  iprightly 
.Vim  Etmond,  the  Princess  Pocahontas,  to  whom  so  many  of  our 
BchoolfellowB  paid  court. 

"  Dear  Hadam !    I  can  never  forget  that  you  were  dear  Saehtt 
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onoe  up>oii  a  time,  as  I  was  your  dearest  Molly.  Though  we  parted 
not  very  good  friends  when  you  went  home  to  Virginia,  yet  you 
know  how  fond  we  once  were.  I  still,  Rachel,  have  the  gold  itui 
your  papa  gave  me  when  he  came  to  our  speech-day  at  Kensington, 
and  we  two  performed  the  quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  out  of 
Shakspeare ;  "  and  'twas  only  yesterday  morning  I  was  dreaming 
that  we  were  both  called  up  to  say  our  lesson  before  the  awful  Mus 
Hardwoody  and  that  I  did  not  know  it,  and  that  as  usual  Miss 
Rachel  Esmond  went  above  me.  How  well  remembered  those  old 
days  are  !•  How  young  we  grow  as  we  think  of  them  !  I  remember 
our  walks  and  our  exercises,  our  good  King  and  Queen  as  they 
walked  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  their  Court  following  them, 
whilst  we  of  Miss  Hardwood's  school  curtseyed  in  a  row.  I  can 
tell  still  what  we  had  for  dinner  on  each  day  of  the  week,  and  point 
to  the  place  where  your  garden  was,  which  was  always  so  much 
better  kept  than  mine.  So  was  Miss  Esmond's  chest  of  drawers  a 
model  of  neatness,  whilst  mine  were  in  a  sad  condition.  Do  you 
remember  how  we  used  to  tell  stories  in  the  dormitory,  and 
Madame  Hibou,  the  French  governess,  would  come  out  of  bed  and 
interrupt  us  with  her  hooting  ?  Have  you  forgot  the  poor  dancing- 
master,  who  told  us  he  had  been  waylaid  by  assassins,  but  who  was 
beaten,  it  appears,  by  ray  Lord  your  brother's  footmen  1  My  dear, 
your  cousin,  the  Lady  Maria  Esmond  (her  papa  was,  I  think,  but 
Viscount  Castlewood  in  those  times),  has  just  been  on  a  visit  to 
this  house,  where  you  may  be  sure  I  did  not  recall  those  sad  times  to 
her  remembrance,  about  which  I  am  now  chattering  to  Mrs.  Esmond. 

"Her  Ladyship  has  been  staying  here,  and  another  relative 
of  yours,  the  Baroness  of  Bernstein,  and  the  two  ladies  are  both 
gone  on  to  Tunbridge  Wells ;  but  another  and  dearer  relative  still 
remains  in  my  house,  and  is  sound  asleep,  I  trust,  in  the  very  next 
room,  and  the  name  of  this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Henry  Esmond  War- 
rington. Now,  do  you  understand  how  you  come  to  hear  from  an 
old  friend  ]  Do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  madam  !  I  know  you  are 
thinking  at  this  moment,  *  My  boy  is  ill.  That  is  why  Miss  Molly 
Benson  writes  to  me.'  No,  my  dear ;  Mr.  Warrington  was  ill  yes- 
terday, but  to-day  he  is  very  comfortable ;  and  our  Doctor,  who  is 
no  less  a  person  than  my  dear  husband.  Colonel  Lambert,  has 
blooded  him,  has  set  his  shoulder,  which  was  dislocated,  and  pro- 
nounces that  in  two  days  more  Mr.  Warrington  will  be  quite  ready 
to  take  the  road. 

"  I  fear  I  and  my  girls  are  sorry  that  he  is  so  soon  to  be  welL 
Yesterday  evening,  as  we  were  at  tea,  there  came  a  great  ringing 
at  our  gate,  which  disturbed  us  all,  as  the  bell  very  seldom  sounds 
in  this  quiet  place,  unless  a  passing  beggar  pulls  it  for  charity ;  and 
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the  servantB,  running  nut,  returned  with  the  nova,  that  a  young  | 
gentlemmi,  who  boil  a  full  Irom  hi£  harae,  was  lyiug  lifeless  on  the  ' 
road,  Btirrouniled  bj  the  frienda  ia  whose  compiny  he  wm  travel- 
ling.  At  this,  my  Colonel  (who  ia  sure  the  moat  Sauuuitan  of'j 
iijcii !)  hastens  away,  to  see  how  he  can  serve  the  fiiUeu  traveller, 
and  presently,  with  the  aid  of  the  servants,  and  followed  by  two  | 
Imlies,  brings  into  the  house  such  a  pale,  lifeless,  beautiful  youDg  i 
inau  !     Ah,  my  dear,  how  I  to  think  that  jour  child  1 

found  shelter  and  succour  \  r  rD')f!  tliat  my  husbund  I 

saved  hiiu  from  {Miin  aud  fei  lae  been  the  means  of  restoring    I 

liim  to  you  and  health  !     ^  lie  friends  a^ii  now,  shall  v 

dot  1    I  was  very  ill  lant  yei  iras  even  thought  I  should  di& 

Do  you  know,  that  I  often  <. o_.  of  you  then,  and  how  you  had    ' 

parteil  from  me  in  anger  so  many  years  agol  I  began  then  a 
foolish  note  to  you,  whirh  I  was  toe  sick  to  fuiisJi,  to  tell  you  that 
if  I  went  the  way  npijointed  for  u a  ill,  I  should  nnah  to  leave  the  | 
world  in  charity  with  every  single  being  I  had  known  in  it. 

"Your  cousin,  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Maria  Esmond, 
showe<l  a  great  deal  of  maternal  tenderness  and  concern  for  her 
young  kinsman  after  his  accident.  I  am  suie  she  hath  a  kind 
heart.  The  Baroness  du  Bernstein,  who  is  of  an  advanced  age, 
could  not  be  expecteil  to  feel  so  keenly  as  we  yount/  ptojde ;  but 
was,  nevertlielcas,  very  much  mo  veil  and  interesteil  until  Mr, 
Warrington  was  restored  to  consciousness,  when  slie  said  she  was 
nuxious  to  get  on  towards  Tunbrid<{e,  wliither  she  was  bound,  and 
was  afraid  of  all  things  to  lie  in  a  plaee  where  there  was  no  doctor 
at  hand.  Mtf  .i^Isculnpius  laughingly  said,  he  would  not  offer  to 
attend  upon  a  lady  of  quality,  though  he  would  answer  for  his 
young  patient.  Indeed,  the  CuJoncl,  during  his  campaigns,  has 
bad  plenty  of  practice  in  accidents  of  this  nature,  and  I  am  certain, 
were  we  to  call  in  all  the  facidty  for  twenty  miles  round,  Itlr. 
Warrington  could  get  no  better  treatment.  So,  leaving  the  young 
gentleman  to  the  care  of  me  and  my  daughters,  the  Baroness  and 
her  Ladyship  took  their  leave  of  us,  the  latter  very  loth  to  go. 
When  be  is  well  cnougli,  my  Colonel  will  ride  with  Jiim  as  far  as 
Westerham,  but  on  his  own  hoysei,  where  an  old  army-comrade  of 
Mr.  Lambert's  resides.  And  as  this  lettor  will  not  take  the  post 
for  Falmouth  until,  by  God's  blessing,  your  sou  is  well  and  per- 
fectly restored,  you  need  be  under  no  sort  of  alarm  for  him  whilst 
under  the  roof  of, — Madam,  your  affectionate  hnnible  servant, 

"M.VRY   Laubest. 

"P.S.  Thursday, — I  am  glad  to  hear  (Mr.  Warrington's 
coloured  gentleman  bath  informed  our  people  of  the  gratiftjing 
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circumstance)  that  Providence  hath  ble88o<I  Mrs.  Esmond  with  such 
vast  wealth,  and  with  an  lieir  so  likely  to  do  credit  to  it.  Our 
present  means  are  amply  sufficient,  but  will  be  small  when  divided 
amongst  our  survivors.  Ah,  dear  madam  !  I  have  heard  of  your 
calamity  of  last  year.  Though  the  Colonel  and  I  have  reared 
many  children  (five),  we  have  lost  two,  and  a  mother's  heart  can 
feel  for  yours !  I  own  to  you,  mine  yearned  to  your  boy  to-day, 
when  (in  a  manner  inexpressibly  affecting  to  me  and  Mr.  Lambert) 
he  mentioned  his  dear  brother.  'Tis  impossible  to  see  your  son, 
and  not  to  love  and  regard  him.  I  am  thankful  that  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  succour  him  in  his  trouble,  and  that  in  receiving  the 
stranger  within  our  gates,  we  should  be  giving  hospitality  to  the 
son  of  an  old  friend." 

Nature  has  written  a  letter  of  credit  upon  scmie  men*s  faces, 
which  is  honoured  almost  wherever  presented.  Hjutv  Warrington's 
countenance  was  so  stamped  in  liis  youth.  His  eyes  were  so  bright, 
his  cheek  so  red  and  healthy,  his  look  so  frank  and  open,  that 
almost  all  who  beheld  him,  nay,  even  those  who  cheated  him, 
tniHte<l  him.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  lad  was  by  no 
means  the  artless  stripling  he  seemed  to  be.  He  was  knowing 
enough  with  all  his  blushing  cheeks ;  perhaps  more  wily  and  wary 
than  be  grew  to  be  in  after  age.  Sure,  a  shrewd  and  generous  man 
(who  has  led  an  honest  life  and  has  no  secret  blushes  for  his  con- 
science) grows  simpler  as  he  grows  older ;  arrives  at  his  sum  of 
right  by  more  rapid  processes  of  calculation ;  learns  to  eliminate 
false  arguments  more  readily,  and  hits  the  mark  of  truth  with  less 
previous  trouble  of  aiming,  and  disturbance  of  mind.  Or  is  it  only 
a  senile  delusion,  that  some  of  our  vanities  are  cured  with  our 
growing  years,  and  that  we  become  more  just  in  our  perceptions  of 
our  own  and  our  neighbours*  shortcomings  ?  .  .  .  I  would  humbly 
suggest  that  young  people,  though  they  look  prettier,  have  larger 
eyes,  and  not  near  so  many  wrinkles  about  their  eyelids,  are  often 
as  artful  as  some  of  their  elders.  What  little  monsters  of  cunning 
your  frank  sdioolboys  are !  How  they  cheat  mamma  !  how  they 
hoodwink  papa !  how  they  humbug  the  housekeeper !  how  they 
cringe  to  the  big  boy  for  whom  they  fag  at  school !  what  a  long 
lie  and  five  years'  hypocrisy  and  flattery  is  their  conduct  towards 
Dr.  Birch !  And  the  little  boys'  sisters  ?  Are  they  any  better, 
and  is  it  only  after  they  come  out  in  the  world  that  the  little 
darlings  learn  a  trick  or  two  ? 

You  may  see,  by  the  above  letter  of  Mrs.  Lambert,'  that  she, 
like  all  good  women  (and,  indeed,  almost  all  bad  women),  was  a 
sentimental  person ;  and  as  she  looked  at  Harry  Warrington  laid  in 
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her  best  bed,  after  the  Colonel  hnd  bled  him  and  clapjied  ii 
shoulder,  as  holding  by  her  husband'e  hand  ahe  beheld  tlie  lud  in  ft  -I 
BWeet  slumber,  murmuring  a  faint  inarticulate  word  or  two  in  hi(  I 
sleep,  a  faint  blush  qujyering  on  hin  choek,  she  owneil  he  b 
pretty  lail  indeed,  and  coofessed  with  a  sort  of  compunetion  thut.  1 
neither  of  her  two  boys — Jack  who  wafi  at  Oxford,  and  CharlM  who  I 
was  just  gone  back  to  school  after  tlie  Bartleinytide  holiilajs- 
haif  so  haudaome  as  the  Virmninii  What  a  figure  the  boy  had,  and 
when  papa  bled  him,  his  ai  white  as  any  lady's  I 

"  Yes,  as  you  say,  Jacl  ive  been  ns  handeomc  but  for  1 

the  Bmall-pos :  and  as  for  "     "  Always  took  after  hiB  i 

papa,  my  dear  Molly,"  aai'i  mel,  looking  at  his  own  honest  1 

face  in  a  little  lookiug-glast  „  out  border  and  japanned  fnune,   f 

by  which  the  chief  guests  oi  tne  worthy  gentleman  and  lady  had  I 
flurveyed  their  patches  and  powder,  or  shaved  their  hospitable  beardi  T 

"Did  I  say  so,  my  love}"  whispered  Mrs.  Lambert,  looking  J 
lather  scared. 

"  No  ;  but  you  thought  bo,  Mrs.  lambert." 

"  How  can  j-ou  tell  one's  thoughts  so,  Martin  ! "  ,isks  the  lady. 

"  Because  I  am  a  coi^nrer,  and  because  you  tell  them  yourself, 
my  dear,"  answereil  her  husband.  "  Don't  be  frighl''ncd  :  he  won't 
wake  after  that  draught  I  gave  him.  Because  you  never  see  a  young 
fellow  but  jou  are  comparing  him  with  your  own.  Because  you 
never  hear  of  one  but  jnu  are  thinking  which  of  our  girls  he  shall 
fall  in  love  with  and  marrj." 

"Don't  be  foolish,  air,"  says  the  lady,  putting  a  harni  up  to  the 
Colonel's  lipa  They  have  softly  troilden  out  of  tlieir  guest's  bed- 
chamber by  this  time,  anil  are  in  the  adjoining  drensing-closet,  a  snug 
little  wainscoted  room  looking  over  gardens,  with  India  curtains, 
more  Japan  chests  and  cabinets,  a  treasure  of  china,  and  a  most 
refreshing  odour  of  fresh  larender, 

"You  can't  deny  it,  Mrs.  Lambert,"  the  Colonel  resumes;  "aa 
you  were  looking  at  the  young  gentleman  just  now,  you  were  think- 
ing to  yourself,  which  of  my  girls  will  he  marry  1  Shall  it  be  Thco, 
or  shall  it  be  Hester  1  And  then  you  thought  of  Lucy  who  was  at 
boarding-Bchool." 

"  There  is  no  keeping  anything  from  you,  Martin  Lambert," 
sighs  the  wife. 

"There  is  no  keeping  it  out  of  your  eyes,  my  dear.  What  is 
this  burning  desire  all  you  women  have  for  selling  and  marrying 
your  daughters  1  We  men  don't  wish  to  part  with  'em.  I  am 
sure,  for  my  part,  I  should  not  like  yonder  young  fellow  half  as 
well  if  I  thought  he  intended  to  carry  one  of  my  darlings  away 
Tith  him." 
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"  Sure,  Martin,  I  have  been  bo  happy  myself,"  says  the  fond  wife 
and  mother,  looking  at  her  husband  with  her  very  best  eyes,  "  that 
I  must  wish  my  girls  to  do  as  I  have  done,  and  be  happy,  too  ! " 

''Then  you  think  good  husbands  are  common,  Mrs.  Lambert, 
and  that  you  may  walk  any  day  into  the  road  before  the  house  and 
find  one  shot  out  at  the  gate  like  a  sack  of  coals  ? " 

"  Wasn't  it  providential,  sir,  that  this  young  gentleman  should 
be  thrown  over  his  horse's  head  at  our  very  gate,  and  that  he  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  son  of  my  old  schoolfellow  and  friend  1 "  asked 
the  wife.  "  There  is  something  more  than  accident  in  such  cases, 
depend  upon  that,  Mr.  Lambert ! " 

"  And  this  was  the  stranger  you  saw  in  the  candle  three  nights 
running,  I  suppose  1 " 

"And  in  the  fire,  too,  sir;  twice  a  coal  jumped  out  close  by 
Theo.  You  may  sneer,  sir,  but  these  things  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Did  I  not  see  you  distinctly  coming  back  from  Minorca,  and  dream 
of  you  at  the  very  day  and  hour  when  you  were  wounded  in 
Scotland  1 " 

"  How  many  times  have  you  seen  me  wounded,  when  I  had  not 
a  scratch,  my  dear  ?  How  many  times  have  you  seen  me  ill  when  1 
had  no  sort  of  hurt  ?  You  are  always  prophesying,  and  'twere  very 
hard  on  you  if  you  were  not  sometimes  right.  Come !  Let  us 
leave  our  guest  asleep  comfortably,  and  go  down  and  give  the  girls 
their  French  lesson." 

So  saying,  the  honest  gentleman  put  his  wife's  arm  under  his, 
and  they  descended  together  the  broad  oak  staircase  of  the  comfort- 
able old  hall,  round  which  hung  the  effigies  of  many  foregone  Lam- 
berts, worthy  magistrates,  soldiers,  country  gentlemen,  as  was  the 
Colonel  whose  acquaintance  we  have  just  made.  The  Colonel  was 
a  gentleman  of  pleasant  waggish  humour.  The  French  lesson  which 
he  and  his  daughters  conned  together  was  a  scene  out  of  Monsieiur 
Moli^re's  comedy  of  "  Tartuffe,"  and  papa  was  pleased  to  be  very 
facetious  with  Miss  Theo,  by  calling  her  Madam,  and  by  treating 
her  with  a  great  deal  of  mock  respect  and  ceremony.  The  girls 
read  together  with  their  father  a  scene  or  two  of  his  favourite 
author  (nor  were  they  less  modest  ih  those  days,  though  their 
tongues  were  a  little  more  free),  and  papa  was  particularly  arch 
and  funny  as  he  read  from  Orgon's  part  in  that  celebrated  play : — 

Orgon.  Or  sus,  nous  voilk  bien.     J'ai,  Mariane,  en  voub 
Reconnu  de  tout  temps  un  esprit  assez  douz, 
Et  de  tout  temps  aussi  vous  m'avez  ii^  ch^re. 

Mariane,  Je  suis  fort  redevable  k  cet  amour  de  p^re. 

Orgon,  Fort  bien.    Que  dites-vous  de  Tartuffe,  notre  hdte 

•    13 
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Mariaru.  Qui?     Moi? 

Organ.  VoiiB.     Voyez  bien  comine  vous  r^pondrez. 
Mariane.  H^lna  !    J'enilirai.Tnoi,  tout  ce  que  vousvomlretj 
(Miuifiitohetle  .Variant  lamghi  and  blutka  in  tpile  of  Aerse' 
whiltt  readinij  tkit  line.) 
Orgon.  Cest  ptiHer  sogement.     Dit«e-moi  tlonu,  oia  fiUii, 
Qu'en  toiile  sti  peraoime  un  liuut  nitrite  brille, 
Qii'il  tuuclic  voire  cceur,  et  qu'il  voiw  Berait  doiix 
De  le  voir  jiar  mon  ehoix  d        ir  Totre  ^pom  ! 

"Have  we  not  read  tl  prettily,   Elioirel"   aaya   I 

Colonel,  laughing,  miil  tun  tu  \m  wife. 

Elmira  prodigioimly  a i  -gmi's  reailiug,  and  so 

nluughtera,  anil  almost  everything  i^eiudeti  whii^h  Mr.  Lambert  a 
or  did.  Oanst  thou,  0  friendly  redder,  count  upon  tiie  fidelity  of  M 
artless  aud  tender  heart  or  two,  atij  reckon  among  the  bleasinf 
which  Heaven  hath  beatowed  on  tbee  tbe  love  of  faithful  womoi^y 
Purify  thine  own  heart,  and  try  to  make  it  worthy  tbeira.  On  tJ  , 
ineea,  on  thy  knees,  give  thanka  for  tlie  blessing  awarded  tbee  !  AU 
tbe  prizes  of  life  are  nothing  compared  tu  tliut  one.  All  the  rewanla 
of  ambition,  wealth,  pleasure,  only  vanity  auil  disappointment— 
grasped  at  greolily  and  fought  for  fiercely,  and,  over  and  over  again, 
found  worthless  by  tbe  weary  winners.  But  love  seems  to  survive 
life,  aud  to  reach  beyond  it.  I  think  we  take  it  witli  us  past  tbe 
grave.  Do  we  not  still  give  it  to  those  who  have  left  usi  May 
we  not  hope  that  they  feel  it  for  us,  and  tliat  we  shall  leave  it  here 
ill  one  or  two  fond  bosoms,  when  we  also  are  goue^ 

And  whence,  or  bow,  or  why,  pray,  tliis  sermon  1  You  see  I 
know  more  about  this  Lambert  family  tlian  you  do  to  whoiu  I  am 
just  presenting  tliem  :  as  how  should  you  who  never  heard  of  them 
before?  You  may  not  like  my  friends;  very  few  people  do  like 
strangers  to  whom  they  are  presented  with  an  outrageous  floiiriab 
of  praises  on  the  part  of  the  introiluccr.  You  say  (quite  naturally) 
whatt  Is  this  all?  Are  these  the  people  he  is  so  fond  of?  Why, 
the  girl's  not  a  beauty — the  mother  is  giMxi-natured,  and  may  have 
been  good-looking  once,  but  she  has  no  trace  of  it  now — and,  as  for 
tbe  father,  he  ia  quite  an  ordinary  man.  Granted  :  but  don't  you 
acknowledge  that  the  sight  of  an  honest  man,  with  an  honest  loving 
wife  by  bis  side,  and  surrounded  by  loving  and  obedient  children, 
presentB  something  very  sweet  and  affecting  to  you !  If  you  are 
made  acquainted  with  sucb  a  person,  and  see  the  eager  kindness 
of  the  fond  faces  round  about  him,  and  that  pleasant  confidence  and 
affection  which  beams  from  his  own,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are 
not  touched  and  gratified  ?     If  you  happen  to  stay  in  such  a  man's 
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house,  and  at  morning  or  evening  see  him  and  his  children  and 
domestics  gathered  together  in  a  certain  name,  do  you  not  join 
humbly  in  the  petitions  of  those  servants,  and  close  them  with  a 
reverent  Amen  ?  That  first  night  of  his  stay  at  Oakhurst,  Harry 
Warrington,  who  had  had  a  sleeping  potion,  and  was  awake  some- 
times rather  feverish,  thought  he  heard  the  Evening  Hymn,  and 
that  his  dearest  brother  George  was  singing  it  at  home,  in  which 
delusion  the  patient  went  off  again  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXn 


IN 


SINKING  into  a  sweet  alu 
soundR.  oiir  yoiins  pat 


inti  lulled  b.v  tlicec  h&nnoDiouB    i 
seed  a  night  of  pleaaant  i 
■  morning  to  find  a  snmmer  i 
Btreaiiiiiig  in  at  the  window,  unu  nia  kind  host  and  hostess  smiling 
aX  his  bed-curtains.      He  was  raTenously  hungry,  and  his  doctor    I 
pennitt«d  him  str^ghtwuy  to  partake  of  u  meag,  of  chicken,  which   \ 
the  doctor's  wife  told  him  ha<i  been  prepared  by  the  hands  of  o 
of  her  daiigliters. 

One  of  her  daughters  T  A  faint  image  of  a  young  person — of 
two  young  persons — with  red  cheeks  and  black  waving  locks, 
smiling  round  his  couch,  and  suildenl;  departing  thence,  soon  after 
be  had  come  to  himself,  arose  in  the  young  man's  mind.  Then, 
then,  there  returned  the  remembrance  of  a  fcmale^ovely,  it  is  true, 

but  more  elderly — certainly  considerably  obier — and  with   f -. 

0  horror  and  remorse!  He  writhed  with  anguish,  as  a  certain 
recollection  crossed  him.  An  immense  giilph  of  time  jiapcd  between 
him  and  the  past.  How  long  was  it  since  he  had  heard  that  those 
pearls  were  artificial, — that  those  golden  locks  were  only  i»inchbeek  1 
A  long  long  time  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy,  an  innocent  boy.  Now 
he  was  a  man,^-quite  an  oM  man.  He  bad  been  bled  copiously ; 
lie  bad  a  little  fever ;  he  hat)  had  nothing  to  eat  for  very  many 
hours ;  he  had  had  a  sleeping-draught,  and  a  long  deep  slumber  after. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear  child?"  cries  kind  Mrs.  Lambert,  as  he 
started. 

"  Nothing,  madam  ;  a  twinge  in  my  shoulder,"  said  the  lad.  "  I 
apeak  to  my  host  and  hostess  I  Sure  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me." 
"  We  are  old  friends,  Mr.  Warrington.  My  husband,  Colonel  Lam- 
bert, knew  your  father,  and  I  and  your  mamma  were  schoolgirls  to- 
gether at  Kensington.  Yon  were  no  stranger  to  us  when  your  aunt 
uid  cousin  told  us  who  you  were." 

"Are  they  hereT'  asked  Harry,  looking  a  little  blank, 

"  They  must  have  lain  at  Tunbridge  Wells  last  night  They 
KDt  ft  horseman  fVom  Reigate  yesterday  for  news  of  yon." 

"  Ah  I  I  remember,"  aays  Harry,  looking  at  hie  bandaged  arm. 
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"  I  have  made  a  good  cure  of  you,  Mr.  Warrington.  And  now 
Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  cook  must  take  charge  of  you." 

"Nay.  Theo  prepared  the  chicken  and  rice,  Mr.  Lambert," 
said  the  lady.  "Will  Mr.  Warrington  get  up  after  he  has  had 
his  breakfast  ?    We  will  send  your  yalet  to  you." 

"  If  howling  proves  fidelity,  your  man  must  be  a  most  fond  at- 
tached creature,"  says  Mr.  Lambert. 

"  He  let  your  baggage  travel  off  after  all  in  your  aunt's  carriage," 
said  Mrs.  Lambert.  "You  must  wear  my  husband's  linen,  which, 
I  daresay,  is  not  so  fine  as  yours." 

"  Pish,  my  dear !  my  shirts  are  good  shirts  enough  for  any 
Christian,"  cries  the  Colonel. 

"  They  are  Theo's  and  Hester's  work,"  says  mamma.  At  which 
her  husband  arches  his  eyebrows  and  looks  at  her.  "And  Theo 
hath  ripped  and  sewed  your  sleeve  to  make  it  quite  comfortable  for 
your  shoulder,"  the  lady  added. 

"  What  beautiful  roses  ! "  cries  Harry,  looking  at  a  fine  china  vase 
full  of  them  that  stood  on  the  toilet-table  under  the  japan-framed 
glass. 

"  My  daughter,  Theo,  cut  them  this  morning.  Well,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert 1     She  did  cut  them  ! " 

I  suppose  the  Colonel  was  thinking  that  his  wife  introduced 
Theo  too  much  into  the  conversation,  and  trod  on  Mrs.  Lambert's 
slipper,  or  pulled  her  robe,  or  otherwise  nudged  her  into  a  sense  of 
propriety. 

"  And  I  fancied  I  heard  some  one  singing  the  Evening  Hymn  very 
sweetly  last  night — or  was  it  only  a  dream  ? "  asked  the  young  patient. 

"Theo  again,  Mr.  Warrington.'"  said  the  Colonel,  laughing. 
"  My  servants  eaid  your  negro  man  began  to  sing  it  in  the  kitchen 
as  if  he  was  a  church  organ." 

"  Our  people  sing  it  at  home,  sir.  My  grandpapa  used  to  love 
it  very  much.  His  wife's  father  was  a  great  friend  of  good  Bishop 
Ken  who  wrote  it ; — and — and  my  dear  brother  used  to  love  it  too," 
said  the  boy,  his  voice  dropping. 

It  was  then,  I  suppose,  that  Mrs.  Lambert  felt  inclined  to  give 
the  boy  a  kiss.  His  little  accident,  illness  and  recovery,  the  kind- 
ness of  the  people  round  about  him,  had  softened  Harry  Warrington's 
heart,  and  opened  it  to  better  influences  than  those  which  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  it  for  some  six  weeks  past.  He  was  breathing  a 
purer  air  than  that  tainted  atmosphere  of  selfishness,  and  worldli- 
ness,  and  corruption,  into  which  he  had  been  plunged  since  his  arrival 
in  England.  Sometimes  the  young  man's  fate,  or  choice,  or  weak- 
ness, leads  him  into  the  fellowship  of  the  giddy  and  vain ;  happy 
he,  whose  lot  makes  him  acquainted  with   the  wiser  company, 
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whoae  lamps  are  trimmeil,  sml  whose  pure  bcarte  keep  modest 
watch. 

The  pleaee'l  inatron  left  her  voting  patient  devouring  Miss  Theo's 
mess  of  rice  ami  chicken,  ami  the  Colonel  scalfit  by  the  lad's  bedside. 
Qratitude  to  his  hospitable  enterttuDers,  and  eonteutment  after  a 
comfortable  meal,  caused  in  Mr.  Warrington  a  very  pleasant  condi- 
tion of  mind  ami  budy.  He  was  ready  to  talk  now  more  freely  than 
luually  was  his  custom  ;  for,  unless  excited  by  a  strong  interest  or 
emotion,  the  young  man  was  commonly  twitiirn  and  caiitious  in  hif 
converse  with  his  fellows,  and  wiis  by  no  means  of  an  imaginative 
turn.  Of  books  uiir  youth  had  been  but  a  very  remiss  student,  nor 
were  his  remarks  on  »iicli  simple  works  as  he  had  read  very  profound 
or  valuable ;  but  regarding  dogs,  horses,  and  the  ordinary  businetra 
of  life,  hewasafiir  better  critic;  and,  with  any  person  interested  in 
such  subjects,  conversed  on  them  freely  enough. 

Harry's  host,  who  had  cunsiderablo  shrewdness,  and  eiperiejjco 
of  books,  and  cattle,  am]  men,  was  pretty  soon  able  to  take  t!ic 
measure  of  his  yoiiiij;  ijiieat  in  the  talk  wliich  they  now  had  togelher. 
It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Virginian  Inirncd  that  Mrs. 
Lambert  had  been  an  early  friend  of  his  mother's,  and  that  tlie 
Colonel's  own  father  had  served  with  Harry's  grandfather.  Colonel 
Bsraonit,  in  the  famous  wars  of  Queen  Anne.  He  found  himself  in 
a  frienil's  country.  He  was  soon  at  ease  with  his  honest  host,  nlinse 
manners  were  ijuite  simple  and  cordial,  and  who  looked  and  seemed 
perfectly  a  gentleman,  tlioiigh  he  wore  a  pkin  fustian  coat,  ami  a 
waistcoat  without  a  jMirticlo  of  hice. 

"My  boys  are  both  away,"  siiid  Harry's  host,  "or  they  would 
have  shown  you  the  country  wbcn  yon  got  iip,  Mr.  Warrinctou. 
Now  you  can  only  hiivc  the  company  of  my  wife  and  her  daughters. 
Mrs.  Lambert  hnth  told  you  ulreaily  about  one  of  them,  Thco,  ottr 
el'lcst,  who  maile  yonr  broth,  who  cut  your  roses,  and  who  mended 
your  coat.  She  is  not  such  a  wonder  as  her  mother  imagines  her 
to  be  ;  but  little  Thco  is  a  smart  little  housekee])er,  and  a  very  go^id 
and  cheerful  lass,  though  her  father  s.iyB  it." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  Miss  Lambert  to  take  so  umeh  care  for  rae," 
says  the  yoimg  patient. 

"  She  is  no  kinder  to  you  than  to  any  other  mortal,  and  dotli 
but  her  duty."  Here  the  Colonel  smiled.  "  I  laugh  at  their  mother 
for  praising  our  children,"  he  said,  "and  I  think  I  am  os  foolish 
about  them  myself  The  truth  is,  God  hath  given  us  very  good  and 
dutiful  cliihlren,  and  I  sec  no  reason  why  I  should  disguise  my 
thankfulness  for  such  a  blessing.  You  have  never  a  sister,  I 
think  1" 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  alone  now,"  Mr.  Warrington  said. 
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"  Ay,  truly,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  my  thoughtlessness.  Your 
man  hath  told  our  people  what  befell  last  year.  I  served  with 
Braddock  in  Scotland ;  and  ho|)e  he  mended  before  he  died.  A 
wild  fellow,  sir,  but  there  was  a  fund  of  truth  about  the  man,  and 
no  little  kindness  under  his  rough  swaggering  manner.  Your  black 
fellow  talks  very  freely  about  his  master  and  his  affairs.  I  suppose 
you  permit  him  these  freedoms  as  he  rescued  you " 

"  Rescued  nie  ?  "  cries  Mr.  Warrington. 

"From  ever  so  many  Indians  on  that  very  expedition.  My 
Molly  and  I  did  not  know  we  were  going  to  entertain  so  prodigiously 
wealthy  a  gentleman.  He  saith  that  half  Virginia  belongs  to  you ; 
but  if  the  whole  of  North  America  were  yours,  we  could  but  give 
you  our  best." 

"Those  negro  boys,  sir,  lie  like  the  father  of  all  lies.  They 
think  it  is  for  our  honour  to  represent  us  as  ten  times  as  rich  as  we 
are.  My  mother  has  what  won  hi  be  a  vast  estate  in  England,  and 
is  a  very  good  one  at  liome.  We  are  as  well  off  as  most  of  our 
neighbours,  sir,  but  no  better ;  and  all  our  splen<lour  is  in  Mr. 
Gumbo's  foolish  imagination.  He  never  rescued  me  from  an  Indian 
in  his  life,  and  wouhl  run  away  at  the  sight  of  one,  as  my  poor 
brother's  boy  did  on  that  fatid  day  when  he  fell." 

"  The  bravest  man  will  do  so  at  unlucky  times,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  I  myself  saw  the  best  troops  in  the  world  run  at  Preston,  l)efore  a 
ragged  mob  of  Highland  savages." 

"  That  was  because  the  Highlanders  fought  for  a  good  cause^ 
Bir." 

"Do  you  think,"  asks  Harry's  host,  "that  the  French  Indians 
had  the  good  cause  in  the  fight  of  hist  year." 

"  The  scoundrels  !  I  would  have  the  scalp  of  every  miu*derou8 
redskin  among  'em  !  "  cried  Harry,  clenching  his  fist.  "  They  were 
robbing  and  invading  the  British  territories,  too.  But  the  High- 
landers were  fighting  for  their  King." 

"We,  on  our  side,  were  fighting  for  our  King;  and  we  ended 
by  winning  the  Imttle,"  said  the  Colonel,  laughing. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Harry,  "  if  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  had 
not  turned  back  at  Derby,  your  King  and  mine,  now,  would  be 
his  Majesty  King  James  the  Third  !  " 

"Who  made  such  a  Tory  of  you,  Mr.  Warrington?"  asked 
Lambert. 

"  Nay,  sir,  the  Esmonds  were  always  loyal ! "  answered  the 
youth.  "  Had  we  lived  at  home,  and  twenty  years  sooner,  brother 
and  I  often  and  oft^n  agreed  that  our  heads  would  have  been  in 
danger.  We  certainly  would  have  staked  them  for  the  Bang's 
cause." 
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''Yours  is  lirtipr  on  your  ehouWera  than  nn  ft  folr  nt  Teitiple 
Bar.  I  have  .seen  them  there,  and  they  don't  look  very  pleasant, 
Mr,  WarriDgtnti." 

"I  shall  tuke  olf  my  hat,  and  salute  them,  whenever  I  pasa  the 
gate, "  crieil  the  young  man,  "  if  the  King  and  the  whole  court  are 
standing  by!" 

''I  doubt  whether  your  relative,  my  Lord  Caatlewood, 


1 


staunch 
Lam^rt, 
left  you  ID 
been,  she  hi 
her  nephewi 
for  her  nie( 
ao  old  Boldi 


Bupporier  of  the 

r  charge.     Wl; 
lepented  of  •' 

the  Houseli 
If  yoii  ht 

^ideitre,  and  Kee, 
,  I  do  not  tliino. 


■  the  water,"  said  Colonel 
Baroness  of  Bernstein,  who 
-  old  partialities  nay  have 
IS  rallied  to  our  side,  landed 
u  to  find  a  eiuitahle  match 
iona,  Mr,  Warrington,  take 
I  yourself." 
,  you  will  betray  me ! "  said 

I  did  not  talk  in  this  way  at 


"  Why, 
the  boy. 

"  Not  I,  but  otiiers  might. 
Caatlewood?     I   mean  the  old   Castlewood  which  you  have  just 

"  I  might  be  safe  amongst  my  own  kinsmen,  surely,  air ! "  cried 
Harry. 

"  Doubtless.  I  would  not  say  so.  But  a  man's  own  kinsmen 
can  play  him  slippery  tricks  at  times,  and  he  finds  himself  none 
the  better  for  trusting  them.  I  mean  no  otTence  to  you  or  any  of 
your  fiimily ;  but  lacqueys  have  cars  as  well  as  their  masters,  and 
they  carry  about  all  sorts  of  stories.  For  instance,  your  black 
fellow  is  ready  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  you,  and  a  great  deal 
more  besides,  aa  it  would  appear." 

"Hath  he  told  about  the  brcken-knee'd  horse t"  cried  out 
Harry,  turning  very  re<l. 

"  To  say  truth,  my  groom  seemed  to  know  something  of  the 
■tory,  and  said  it  was  a  shame  a  gentleman  should  sell  another 
Buch  a  brute ;  let  alone  a  cousin.  I  am  not  here  to  play  the  Mentor 
to  you,  or  to  carry  about  servants'  tittle-tattle.  When  you  have 
seen  more  of  your  cousins,  you  will  form  your  own  opinion  of  them  ; 
meanwhile,  take  an  old  soldier's  advice,  I  say  again,  and  be  cautious 
with  whom  you  deal,  and  what  you  say," 

Very  soon  after  this  little  colloquy,  Mr.  Lambert's  guest  rose, 
with  the  assistance  of  Gumbo,  his  valet,  to  whom  he,  for  a  hundredth 
time  at  least,  promised  a  sound  caning  if  ever  he  should  hear  that 
Gumbo  had  ventured  to  talk  about  his  affairs  again  in  the  servants'- 
ball, — which  prohibition  Gumbo  solemnly  vowed  and  declared  be 
would  for  ever  obey ;  but  I  daresay  he  was  chattering  the  whole 
of  the  Castlewood  secrets  to  his  new  friends  of  Colonel  Lambert's 
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kitchen;  for  Harry's  hostess  certainly  heard  a  number  of  stories 
concerning  him  which  she  could  not  prevent  her  housekeeper  from 
telling ;  though  of  course  I  would  not  accuse  that  worthy  lady,  or 
any  of  her  sex  or  ours,  of  undue  curiosity  regarding  their  neighbours' 
affairs.  But  how  can  you  prevent  servants  talking,  or  listening 
when  the  faithful  attached  creatures  talk  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Lambert's  house  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town 
of  Oakhurst,  which,  if  he  but  travels  in  the  right  direction,  the 
patient  reader  will  find  on  the  road  between  Famham  and  Reigate  ; 
and  Madam  Bernstein's  servants  naturally  pulled  at  the  first  bell 
at  hand,  when  the  young  Virginian  met  with  his  mishap.  A  few 
hundred  yards  further  was  the  long  street  of  the  little  old  town, 
where  hospitality  might  have  been  found  under  the  great  swinging 
ensigns  of  a  couple  of  inns,  and  medical  relief  was  to  be  had,  as  a 
blazing  gilt  pestle  and  mortar  indicated.  But  what  surgeon  could 
have  ministered  more  cleverly  to  a  patient  than  Harry's  host,  who 
tended  him  without  a  fee,  or  what  Boniface  could  make  him  more 
comfortably  welcome  ? 

Two  tall  gates,  each  surmounted  by  a  couple  of  heraldic 
monsters,  led  from  the  high-road  up  to  a  neat  broad  stone  terrace, 
whereon  stood  Oakhurst  House :  a  square  brick  building,  with 
windows  faced  with  stone,  and  many  high  chimneys,  and  a  tall  roof 
surmounted  by  a  fair  balustrade.  Behind  the  house  stretched  a 
large  ganlen,  where  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  cabbages'  as  well 
as  roses  to  grow ;  and  before  the  mansion,  separated  from  it  by  the 
high-road,  was  a  field  of  many  acres,  where  the  Colonel's  cows  and 
horses  were  at  grass.  Over  tlie  centre  window  was  a  carved  shield 
supported  by  the  same  monsters  who  pranced  or  ramped  upon  the 
entrance-gates ;  and  a  coronet  over  the  shield.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  house  had  been  originally  the  jointure-house  of  Oakhurst  Castle, 
which  stood  hard  by, — its  chimneys  and  turrets  appearing  over  the 
surrounding  woods,  now  bronzed  with  the  darkest  foliage  of  summer. 
Mr.  Lambert's  was  the  greatest  house  in  Oakhurst  town ;  but  the 
Castle  was  of  more  importance  than  all  the  town  put  together. 
The  Castle  and  the  jointure-house  had  been  friends  of  many  years* 
date.  Their  fathers  had  fought  side  by  side  in  Queen  Anne's  wars. 
There  were  two  small  pieces  of  ordnance  on  the  terrace  of  the 
jointure-house,  and  six  before  the  Castle,  which  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  same  privateer,  which  Mr.  Lambert  and  his  kinsman  and 
commander.  Lord  Wrotham,  had  brought  into  Harwich  in  one  of 
their  voyages  home  from  Flanders  with  despatches  firom  the  Great 
Duke. 

His  toilet  completed  with  Mr.  Gumbo's  aid,  his  fair  hair  neatly 
dressed  by  that  artist,  and  his  open  ribboned  sleeve  and  wounded 
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shoulder  BiipiTortcd  by  a  liamikeruhief  wliicli  liiiiig  from  Iiir  necjf, 
Harry  Warrington  maJe  liia  way  out  of  hia  Bii:k  cliiiuiliT,  iirweileil 
by  his  kiml  host,  wlio  led  hiin  first  down  a  broad  ouk  atnir,  roiinil 
which  hung  many  pikes  and  iniiskets  of  ancicut  shape,  awl  bo  into 
a  square  lunrble  i>aveil  room,  from  which  tlie  liviug-roomii  of  the 
house  branched  off.  There  were  more  arms  in  this  hidl^ — pikes  and 
halberts  of  ancient  d.itc,  pistols  and  jai-k-lioots  of  more  than  a 
century  old,  that  had  done  service  in  Cmmweirs  ware,  a  tattered 
French  guidon  which  liad  been  Iwnie  by  a  French  gendarme  at 
Malplaquet,  and  a  pair  of  cumbrous  Highhind  hroailawords,  which, 
having  been  carried  as  fiiras  Derby,  hadlieen  flung iiwuy  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Ciilloilen.  Here  were  breastplates  and  black  morions  of 
Oliver's  tMiipers,  and  portraits  of  stern  warriors  in  buff  jerkins  an<l 
plain  band«  and  «hort  hair.  "They  fought  against  your  grandfathers 
and  King  Charleji,  Mr.  Warrington,"  said  Harry's  host.  "I  don't 
hide  that.  They  rode  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Eieter,  Wo 
were  Whi|{4,  young  gentleman,  and  something  more.  Jolin  Lambert, 
the  Major-Oeneral,  was  a  kinsman  of  our  house,  and  we  were  all 
more  or  less  partial  to  short  hair  and  long  sermons.  You  do  not 
seem  to  like  either?"  Indeed,  Harry's  face  manifested  signs  of 
anything  but  pleasure  whilst  he  examined  the  portraits  of  the  parlia- 
mentary heroes.  "Be  not  alarmed,  we  are  very  good  churchmen 
now.  My  eldest  son  will  be  in  nnlers  ere  long.  He  is  now  travel- 
ling as  governor  to  my  Lord  Wrotlwin's  son  iu  Italy,  ami  as  for  our 
women,  they  are  all  for  the  Church,  and  carry  me  with  'em.  Every 
woman  is  a  Tory  at  heart.  Mr.  Pope  says  a  rake,  but  I  think 
t'other  is  the  more  charitable  word.  Come,  let  ua  go  see  them." 
And  flinging  open  the  dark  oak  door.  Colonel  Lambert' led  his  young 
guest  intJj  the  parlour  where  the  Iniiiea  were  assembled. 

"Here  is  Miss  Hester,"  aai<i  the  Colonel,  "and  this  is  Miss 
Theo,  the  aoup-inakcr,  the  tailoresa,  the  liarpsichord  player,  and  the 
songstress,  who  set  you  to  sleep  last  night.  Make  a  curtsey  to  the 
gentleman,  yoimg  la<lies  !  Oh,  I  forgot,  nnil  Theo  is  the  mistress  of 
the  roses  whii'h  you  a<lmired  a  short  while  since  in  your  bedroom. 
I  think  she  has  kept  some  of  them  in  her  cheeks." 

In  fact,  liliss  Theo  was  making  a  profound  curtsey  and  blushing 
most  modestly  iis  her  papa  sjioke.  I  am  not  going  to  descrilie  her 
person, ^though  we  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  her  in  the  course  of 
this  history.  She  was  not  a  i>articiilar  Ixukuty.  Harry  Warrington 
was  not  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  at  nn  instant's  warning, 
and  faithless  to— to  that  other  indiviilual  with  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  youth  had  lately  been  smitten.  Miss  Theo  had  kind  eyes 
and  a  sweet  voice ;  a  ru'ldy  freckled  I'heek  and  a  round  white  neck, 
on  which,  out  of  a  little  cap  such  as  misses  wore  in  those  times. 
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fell  rich  curling  clusters  of  dark  bnjwn  hair.  She  was  not  a  delicate 
or  sentimental-looking  person.  Her  arms,  which  were  worn  bare 
from  the  elbow  like  other  ladies'  arms  in  those  days,  were  very 
jolly  and  red.  Her  feet  were  not  so  miraculously  siiiall  but  that 
you  could  see  them  without  a  telescope.  There  was  nothing  waspish 
about  her  waist.  This  young  j)eison  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
looked  older.  I  don't  know  what  call  she  had  to  blush  so  when  she 
made  her  curtsey  to  the  stranger.  It  wiw  such  a  deep  ceiemonial 
curtsey  as  you  nevei  see  at  present.  Siie  and  her  sister  both  made 
these  "  cheeses  "  in  compliment  to  the  new-comer,  and  with  much 
stately  agility. 

As  Miss  Theo  rose  up  out  of  this  salute,  her  papa  tapped  her 
under  the  chin  (which  was  of  the  double  sort  of  chins),  and  laugh- 
ingly hummed  out  the  hue  which  he  had  read  the  day  before.  "Eh, 
bieu  !  que  dites-vous,  ma  fille,  de  notre  bote  1 " 

"  Nonsense,  Mr.  Lambert !  "  cries  mamma. 

"  Nonsense  is  sometimes  the  best  kind  of  sense  in  the  worid," 
said  Colonel  Lambert.     His  guest  looked  puzzled. 

**  Are  you  fond  of  nonsense  ? "  the  Colonel  continued  to  Harry, 
seeing  by  the  boy's  face  that  the  latter  had  no  great  love  or  compre- 
Jieusion  of  his  favourite  humour.  "  AVe  consume  a  Viist  deal  of  it 
in  this  house.  Rabelais  is  my  favourite  reading.  My  wife  is  all 
for  Mr.  Fielding  and  Theophrastus.  I  think  Theo  prefers  Tom 
Brown,  and  Mrs.  Hetty  here  loves  Dean  Swift." 

"  Our  papa  is  talking  what  he  loves,"  says  Miss  Hetty. 

"And  what  is  that,  miss?"  asks  the  father  of  his  second 
daughter. 

"Sure,  sir,  you  said  yourself  it  was  nonsense,"  answers  the 
young  lady,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Which  of  them  do  you  like  best,  Mr.  Warrington  1 "  aaked 
the  honest  Colonel. 

"Which  of  whom,  sir]" 

"  The  Curate  of  Meudon,  or  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  or  honest 
Tom,  or  Mr.  Fielding ?" 

"And  what  were  they,  sir?" 

"  They  !     Why,  they  wrote  books." 

"  Indeed,  sir.  I  never  heard  of  either  one  of  'em,"  said  Harry, 
hanging  down  his  head.  "  I  fear  my  book  learning  was  neglected 
at  home,  sir.  My  brother  had  read  every  book  that  ever  was 
wrote,  I  think.  He  could  have  talked  to  you  about  'em  for  hours 
together." 

With  this  little  speech  Mrs.  Lambert's  eyes  turned  to  her 
daughter,  and  Miss  Theo  cast  hers  down  and  blushed. 

"  Never  mind,   honestv   is   better  than   books   any  day,   Mr. 
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"Warrington  I  "  cried  the  jolij  Colonel.  "  You  may  go  througli  the 
world  very  honourably  without  reading  any  of  the  books  I  hace 
been  talking  of,  and  some  of  them  might  give  you  more  pleasure 
than  profit." 

"  I  know  more  about  horaes  and  ilogs  than  Greek  and  Latb,  air. 
We  most  of  us  do  icj  Virginia,"  said  Mr.  Warrington. 

"  You  arc  like  the  Persians :  you  ean  ride,  and  apeak  the 
truth." 

"Are  the  Prussiana  ver  i  horse^k,  air?     I  hope  I 

shall  Bee  their  King  and  a  c  jr  two,  either  with  'em, 

against  'em,"  remarked  Colo-  irt'e  gueat.     Why  did  Misa,- 

Theo  look  at  her  mother,  i  lid  that  good  woman's  face 

assume  a  ead  expression? 

Why?  Because  young  s  bred  in  humdrum  country 
towns,  do  you  suppose  they  never  m.  ulga  in  romances  ?  Because 
they  are  modest  and  have  never  q«  ted  mother's  apron,  do  you 
BiippiMC  they  have  no  thoughts  of  t  ir  own  ?  What  happens  i 
Bpite  of  ail  thoae  prerautions  which  i..e  King  and  Queen  take  for 
their  darliug  princess,  those  dragons,  and  that  impenetrable  forest, 
and  that  castle  of  steel  t  The  fairy  prince  penetrates  the  impene- 
trable forest,  finds  the  weak  point  in  the  dragon's  scale  armour,  and 
gets  the  better  of  all  the  ogres  who  guard  the  castle  of  steel.  Away 
goea  the  princess  to  him.  She  knew  him  at  once.  Her  bandboxes 
and  portmanteaux  are  tilled  with  her  best  clothes  and  all  her  jewels. 
She  has  been  ready  ever  so  long. 

That  is  in  fairy  tales,  you  understand — where  the  blessed  hour 
and  youth  always  arrive,  the  ivory  horn  is  blown  at  the  caatle-gate  ; 
and  far  off  in  lior  l)eauteous  bower  the  princess  hears  it,  and  starts 
up,  and  knows  that  there  is  the  right  champion.  He  is  always 
ready.  Look !  how  the  giants'  heads  tumble  off  as,  falchion  in 
hand,  he  gallops  over  the  bridge  on  his  whit«  charger  !  How  should 
that  virgin,  locked  up  in  that  inaccessible  fortress,  where  she  has 
never  seen  any  man  that  was  not  eighty,  or  hump-backed,  or  her 
iather,  know  that  there  were  such  beings  in  the  world  as  young 
men  1  I  suppose  there's  an  instinct.  I  suppose  there's  a  season. 
I  never  spoke  fur  my  [lurt  to  a  fairy  princess,  or  heard  as  much 
from  any  unenchantcd  or  enchanting  maiden.  Ne'er  a  one  of  them 
has  ever  whispered  her  pretty  little  secrets  to  me,  or  perhajis 
confessed  them  to  herself,  her  mamma,  or  her  nearest  and  dearest 
confidante.  But  they  will  fall  in  love.  Their  little  hearts  are 
constantly  throbbing  at  the  window  of  expectancy  on  the  lookout 
for  the  champion.  They  are  always  hearing  his  horn.  They  are 
for  ever  on  the  tower  looking  out  for  the  hero.  Sister  Ann,  Sister 
Ann,  do  you  see  him  t   Surely  'tis  a  knight  with  curling  moustache^ 
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a  flashiog  Bcimitar,  and  a  suit  of  silver  armour.  Oh  no !  it  is 
only  a  oostermonger  with  his  donkey  and  a  pannier  of  cabbage ! 
Sister  Ann,  Sister  Ann,  what  is  that  cloud  of  dust  ?  Oh,  it  is  only 
a  fiurner's  man  driving  a  flock  of  pigs  from  market.  Sister  Ann, 
Sister  Ann,  who  is  that  splendid  warrior  advancing  in  scarlet  and 
gold  ?  He  nears  the  castle,  he  clears  the  drawbridge,  he  lifts  the 
ponderous  hammer  at  the  gate.  Ah  me,  he  knocks  twice !  Tis 
only  the  postman  with  a  double  letter  from  Northamptonshire  ! 
So  it  is  we  make  false  starts  in  life.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  such  thing  known  as  first  love — not  within  man's  or  woman's 
memory.  No  male  or  female  remembers  his  or  her  first  inclination 
any  more  than  his  or  her  own  christening.  What?  You  fancy 
that  your  sweet  mistress,  your  spotless  spinster,  your  blank  maiden 
just  out  of  the  schoolroom,  never  cared  for  any  but  you  1  And  she 
tells  you  so  ?  Oh,  you  idiot !  When  she  was  four  years  old  she 
had  a  tender  feeling  towanls  the  Buttons  who  brought  the  coals  up 
to  the  nursery,  or  the  little  sweep  at  the  crossing,  or  the  music- 
master,  or  never  mind  whom.  She  had  a  secret  longing  towanls 
her  brother's  schoolfellow,  or  the  third  charity  boy  at  church,  and 
if  occasion  had  served,  the  comedy  enacted  with  you  had  heen  per- 
formed along  with  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  confessed 
this  amatory  sentiment,  but  that  she  had  it.  Lay  down  this  page, 
and  think  how  many  and  many  and  many  a  time  you  were  in  love 
before  you  selected  the  present  Mrs.  Jones  as  the  partner  of  your 
name  and  affections ! 

So,  from  the  way  in  which  Theo  held  her  head  down,  and 
exchanged  looks  with  her  mother,  when  poor  unconscious  Harry 
called  the  Persians  the  Prussians,  and  talked  of  serving  a  campaign 
with  them,  I  make  no  doubt  she  was  feeling  ashamed,  and  thinking 
within  herself,  ''Is  this  the  hero  with  whom  my  mamma  and  I 
have  been  in  love  for  these  twenty-four  hours,  and  whom  we  have 
endowed  with  every  perfection  ?  How  beautiful,  pale,  and  graceful 
he  looked  yesterday  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  !  How  his  curls  fell 
over  his  face  !  How  sad  it  was  to  see  his  poor  white  arm,  and  the 
blood  trickling  from  it  when  papa  bled  him  !  And  now  he  is  well 
and  amongst  us,  he  is  handsome  certainly,  but  oh,  is  it  possible  he 
is — he  is  stupid  ? "  When  she  lighted  the  lamp  and  looked  at  him, 
did  Psyche  find  Cupid  out;  and  is  that  the  meaning  of  the  old 
allegory  1  The  wings  of  love  drop  off  at  this  discovery.  The  fancy 
can  no  more  soar  and  disport  in  skyey  regions,  the  beloved  object 
ceases  at  once  to  be  celestial,  and  remains  plodding  on  earth,  en- 
tirely unromantic  and  substantial. 


CHAPTER   XXiri 

HOLIDAYS 

MKS.  LAIklBERT'S  little  day-dre«ni  was  over.  Mi»  Theo 
and  her  mother  were  obliged  to  confess  in  their  hearta  that 
their  hero  wiis  but  an  onlinary  mortal.  They  utt«reil  few 
words  on  the  Bubjwt,  but  each  knew  the  other's  thoughts  ae  people 
who  love  each  other  di) ;  and  mamma,  by  an  extra  tcndernesH  an<l  * 
apedal  caressing  manner  towards  tier  daughter,  sought  to  eotinnle 
her  for  her  diaaiJ]ioiTitnient.  "Never  miiid,  my  dear" — tlic  matemid 
kiss  whispered  on  the  filial  cheek — "our  hero  has  turned  out  to  be 
but  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  none  such  is  good  enough  for  my  Then. 
Thou  shall  have  a  real  husband  ere  long,  if  there  be  one  in  England. 
Why,  I  was  scarce  fifteen  when  your  father  saw  me  at  the  Biiry 
Aeeembly,  and  while  I  was  yet  at  sehniil,  I  used  ta  row  tliat  I 
never  would  have  any  other  man.  If  Heaven  gave  me  Burh  a 
husbaiid^thc  best  man  in  the  whole  kingiloiu — sure  it  will  bless 
my  child  equally,  who  deserves  a  kin^',  if  she  fiineies  him  ! "  In- 
deed, I  am  not  sm^  tliat  Mrs.  Lambert — «-ho,  of  course,  knew  tlie 
age  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  aware  Imw  handsome  ami  gixtil 
a  young  prince  he  was— iliil  not  cxitect  that  he  too  would  come 
riding  by  her  gate,  and  perhaps  tumble  down  from  his  horse  there, 
and  be  taken  into  the  house^  and  1)e  cure<l,  and  cause  his  royal 
grandpa)ia  to  give  Martin  Lainlwrt  a  regiment,  and  fall  in  love 
with  Theo. 

The  Colonel,  for  his  part,  and  his  second  dau;.diter  Miss  Hetty, 
were  on  the  laughing,  Hcornfnl,  unbelieving  side.  Mannna  was 
always  match-making.  Inileeii,  Mrs.  Lambert  was  much  addiefol 
to  novels,  and  cried  her  eyes  out  over  them  with  great  assiduity. 
No  coach  ever  passed  the  gate,  but  she  expected  a  husband  for  her 
girts  would  alight  from  it  and  ring  the  bell.  As  for  Miss  Hetty, 
she  allowed  her  tongue  to  wag  in  a  more  than  usually  saucy  way : 
she  made  a  hundred  sly  allusions  t»  their  guest  She  nitroducol 
Prussia  and  Persia  intn  their  conversation  with  abominable  pertness 
and  frequency.  She  asked  whether  the  present  King  of  Prussia  was 
called  the  Shaw  or  the  Sophy,  and  how  far  it  was  from  Is|iaban  to 
Saxony,  which  his  Majesty   was  at  present  invading,   and  about 
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which  war  papa  was  so  l)iisy  with  his  maps  and  liis  newspapers'! 
She  brought  down  the  "  Persian  Tales  "  from  her  mammals  closet, 
and  laid  them  shly  on  the  table  in  the  parlour  where  the  family  sat. 
She  would  not  marry  a  Persian  prince  for  her  part;  she  would 
prefer  a  gentleman  who  might  not  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a 
time.  She  called  our  young  Virginian  Theo's  gentleman,  Theo's 
prince.  She  asked  mamma  if  she  wished  her,  Hetty,  to  take  the 
other  visitor,  the  black  prince,  for  herself?  Indeed,  she  rallied  her 
sister  and  her  mother  unceasingly  on  their  sentimentalities,  and 
would  never  stop  until  she  had  made  them  angry,  when  she  would 
begin  to  cry  herself,  and  kiss  them  violently  one  after  the  other,  and 
coax  them  back  into  good-humour.  Simple  Harry  Warrington,  mean- 
while, knew  nothing  of  all  the  jokes,  the  tears,  quarrels,  reconcilia- 
tions, hymeneal  plans,  and  so  forth,  of  which  he  was  the  innocent 
occasion.  A  hundred  allusions  to  the  Prussians  and  Persians  were 
shot  at  him,  and  those  Parthian  arrows  did  not  penetrate  his  hide  at 
all.  A  Shaw?  A  Sophy?  Very  likely  he  thought  a  Sophy  was 
a  lady,  and  would  have  deemed  it  the  heiglit  of  absurdity  that  a 
man  with  a  great  black  beard  should  have  any  such  name.  We  fall 
into  the  midst  of  a  quiet  family  :  we  drop  like  a  stone,  say,  into 
a  pool, — we  are  perfectly  compact  and  cool,  and  little  know  the 
flutter  and  excitement  we  make  there,  disturbing  the  fish,  frighten- 
ing the  ducks,  and  agitating  the  whole  surface  of  the  water.  How 
should  Harry  know  the  effect  which  his  sudden  appearance  pro- 
duced in  this  little  quiet  sentimental  family  ?  He  thought  quite 
well  enough  of  himself  on  many  points,  but  was  diffident  as  yet 
regarding  women,  being  of  that  age  when  young  gentlemen  require 
encouragement  and  to  be  brought  forward,  and  having  been  brought 
up  at  home  in  very  modest  and  primitive  relations  towards  the 
other  sex.  So  Miss  Hetty's  jokes  played  roimd  the  lad,  and  he 
minded  them  no  more  than  so  many  summer  gnats.  It  was  not 
that  he  was  stupid,  as  she  certainly  thought  him  :  he  was  simple, 
too  much  occupied  with  himself  and  his  own  private  affairs  to  think 
of  others.  Why,  what  tragedies,  comedies,  interludes,  intrigues, 
farces,  are  going  on  under  our  noses  in  friends'  drawing-rooms  where 
we  visit  every  day,  and  we  remain  utterly  ignorant,  self-satisfied,  and 
blind !  As  these  sisters  sat  and  combed  their  flowing  ringlets  of 
nights,  or  talked  with  each  other  in  the  great  bed  where,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  they  lay  together,  how  should  Harry  know 
that  he  had  so  great  a  share  in  their  thoughts,  jokes,  conversation  ? 
Three  days  after  his  arrival,  his  new  and  hospitable  friends  were 
walking  with  him  in  my  Lord  Wrotham's  fine  park,  where  they 
were  free  to  wander ;  and  here,  on  a  piece  of  water,  they  came  to 
some  Bwans,  which  the  young  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding 
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■with  hreail.  As  tlie  binls  appruached  tlic  youn^  irnmcn,  Hetty 
Bai'l,  with  a  queer  look  at  lier  mother  and  Bister,  ami  then  a  glance 
at  her  father,  who  stood  by,  honest,  bappy,  in  a  reil  waistcoat,— 
Hetty  Jiaiil :  "  Mamma's  swans  are  Bomethiog  like  these,  pa{'a." 

"  What  swaus,  my  dear } "  Bays  iiiamiiiu. 

"  Something  Hke,  but  nut  quite.  They  have  shorter  necks  than 
these,  and  are,  scores  of  them,  on  our  eommon,"  eontinuM  Mitia 
Hetty.  "  I  saw  Betty  plu  in  the  kitchen  this  morning. 
We  shall  have  it  for  dinner,  -sauce  and " 

"  Don't  be  a  little  goose  as  Theo, 

"And  sage  and  onions,     i  jve  swan,  Mr.  Warrington  1" 

"I  shot  three  last  winte  r  river,"  said  the  Virginian 

gentleman.     "  Ours  are  not  h.  u  birds  as  these — they  eat 

very  well  though."     The  e  lutii  had  not  the  slightest  idea 

that  he  himself  was  an  al'  ..--■  at  very  time,  and  that  Mia 

Hetty  was  narrating  a  fal  :s  him.     In  some  exceedingly 

recondite  Latin  work  I  hu<  aa  ^..^t,  long  before  Virginia  was 
discovered,  other  folks  were  eiiually  dull  of  eumprehciisioii. 

So  it  was  a  premature  sentiment  on  the  part  of  Miss  Theo — 
that  little  tender  flutter  of  the  bosom  which  we  have  acknowledged 
■he  felt  on  first  beholding  the  Virginian,  so  handsome,  pale,  and 
bleeding.  Thit  was  not  the  great  passion  which  she  knew  her 
heart  could  feel.  Like  the  binls,  it  had  wakened  and  begun  to  sing 
at  a  false  dawn.  Hup  back  to  thy  perch,  and  cover  thy  head  with 
thy  wing,  thou  tremulous  little  fluttering  creature !  It  is  not  yet 
light,  and  roosting  ia  as  yet  better  than  singing.  Anon  will  come 
rooming,  and  the  whole  sky  will  redden,  and  you  shall  soar  up  into 
it  and  salute  the  sun  with  your  music. 

One  little  phrase,  some  two-and-thirty  lines  back,  perhaps  the 
fwr  and  BUflpiciouB  reailer  has  remarked  ;  "  Three  ilnyi  after  kit 
arrival,  Harry  was  walking  with,"  &c.  &e.  If  he  could  walk — 
which  it  appeared  he  could  do  perfectly  well — what  business  had  he 
to  be  walking  with  anybody  but  Lady  Maria  Esmoud  on  the 
Pantiles,  Tunbridge  Wells  1  His  shoulder  was  set:  his  health  was 
entirely  restored  :  he  had  not  even  a  change  of  coats,  aa  we  have 
Been,  and  was  obliged  to  the  Colonel  for  his  raiment  Surely  a 
young  man  in  bucIi  a  cjudition  had  no  right  to  be  lingering  on  at 
OakhuiHt,  and  viba  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  convenience,  by 
love,  by  relationship,  by  a  gentle  heart  waiting  for  him,  by  the 
washerwoman  fitially,  to  go  to  Tunbridge.  Why  did  he  stay 
behind,  unless  he  was  in  love  with  either  of  the  young  ladies  1  (and 
we  say  he  wasn't).  Could  it  be  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  ?  Only 
»  week  ago  was  he  whispering  in  Castlewood  shrubberies,  and 
was  he  now  ashamed  of  the  nouseiiae  be  had  talked  there  t     What  I 
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A  passion  that  was  to  endure  for  ever  and  ever,  dead  and  buried 
in  a  week,  and  remembered  only  with  shame?  Had  there,  be- 
sides whispering  in  those  shrubberies,  been  any  hand-kissing, 
clasping,  and  so  forth?  What  if  for  two  days  past  he  has  felt 
those  hands  throttling  him  round  the  neck?  if  his  fell  aunt's 
purpose  is  answered,  and  if  his  late  love  is  killed  as  dead  by  her 
poisonous  communications  as  Fair  Rosamond  was  by  her  Royal  and 
legitimate  rival?  Is  Hero  then  lighting  the  lamp  up,  and  getting 
ready  the  supper,  wliilst  Leandcr  is  sitting  comfortably  with  some 
other  party,  and  never  in  the  least  thinking  of  taking  to  the  water  ? 
Ever  since  that  coward's  blow  was  struck  in  Lady  Maria's  back  by 
her  own  relative,  surely  kind  hc:irt8  must  pity  her  Ladyship.  I 
know  she  has  faults — ay,  and  wears  false  hair  and  false  nev.cr  mind 
what.  But  a  woman  in  distress,  shall  we  not  pity  her — a  lady  of 
A  certain  age,  are  we  going  to  laugh  at  her  because  of  her  years? 
Between  her  old  aunt  and  her  unhappy  delusion,  be  sure  my  Lady 
Maria  Esmond  is  having  no  very  pleasant  time  of  it  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.  There  is  no  one  to  protect  her.  Madam  Beatrix  has  her  all 
to  herself.  Jjaily  Maria  is  poor,  and  hopes  for  money  from  her  aunt. 
Lady  Maria  has  a  secret  or  two  which  the  old  woman  knows,  and 
brandishes  over  her.  I  for  one  am  quite  melte<l  and  grow  soft- 
hearted ;ia  I  think  of  her.  Imagine  her  alone,  and  a  victim  to  that 
old  woman  !  Paint  to  yourself  that  antique  Andromeda  (if  you 
plejuse  we  will  allow  that  rich  flowing  head  of  hair  to  fall  over  her 
shcnilders)  chained  to  a  rock  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and  given  up 
to  that  dragon  of  a  Baroness  !  Succour,  Perseus !  Come  quickly 
with  thy  winged  feet  and  flashing  falchion !  Perseus  is  not  in 
tlic  least  hurry.  The  dragon  has  her  will  of  Andromeda  for  day 
after  day. 

Harry  Warrington,  who  would  not  have  allowed  his  dislocated 
and  mended  shoulder  to  keep  him  from  going  out  hunting,  remained 
day  after  day  contentedly  at  Oakhurst,  with  each  day  finding  the 
kindly  folks  who  welcomed  him  more  to  his  liking.  Perhaps  he 
had  never,  since  his  grandfather's  death,  been  in  such  good  company. 
His  lot  had  lain  amongst  fox-hunting  Virginian  squires,  with  whose 
society  he  ha<l  put  up  very  contentedly,  riding  their  horses,  living 
their  lives,  and  sharing  their  punch-bowls.  The  ladies  of  his  own 
and  mother's  acquaintance  were  very  well  bred,  and  decorous,  and 
pious,  no  doubt,  but  somewhat  narrow-minded.  It  was  but  a  little 
place,  his  iiome,  with  its  pompous  ways,  small  etiquettes  and  punc- 
tilios, small  flatteries,  small  conversations  and  scandals.  Until  he 
had  left  the  place  some  time  after,  he  did  not  know  how  narrow  and 
confined  liis  life  had  l)ecn  there.  He  was  free  enough  personally. 
He  had  dogs  and  horses,  and  might  shoot  and  hunt  for  scores  of 
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ig  U9  our  insignificance,  unil 

If  you  are  a  young  perBim 

..lai-km,  tlierc  is  iiotliing  n 


uiilcn  rniuid  about :  but  the  little  Iiuiy-mnthrr  iloiiiiueere<]  at  home,  nni 
when  there  he  lind  to  siibiuil  to  her  iuiluence  wid  breathe  lier  air, 

Here  tiie  laii  found  himaclf  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  where  every- 
thing about  liim  waa  iDcomparably  gayer,  brighter,  and  more  fk>e. 
Ho  was  living  with  a  inan  and  woman  who  hud  seen  the  world, 
though  they  lived  retired  from  it,  who  hiid  both  of  them  happened 
to  enjoy  from  their  earliest  times  the  use  not  only  of  good  books,  but 
of  good  company— tho«e  live  book  rhich  are  rucIi  pIcuHant  and 
aometiiucs  such  profituhle  readi  vdety  hat  this  good  ut  k'ust : 

that  it  leasMiuH  our  conceit,  by 
making  us  acquainted  with  our  e 
who  rend  this,  depend  n|Kin  it,  si 

wliolcsomc  for  you  than  to  acknowledge  and  to  aesociate  with  yni 
eu]icriors.  If  I  could,  I  would  not  have  niy  sun  Tlionina  first  Grick 
and  Latin  prize  boy,  first  oar,  and  cock  uf  the  st'hool.  Better  fur 
his  soul's  and  body's  welfare  that  he  should  have  a  good  jilace,  nut 
the  first — a  fair  set  of  comifetitoia  round  about  him,  and  a  good 
thrashing  now  and  then,  with  a  heany  shake  afterwanls  of  the  hand 
which  administered  the  beating.  What  honest  man  that  ran  choose 
his  lot  would  he  a  prince,  let  us  say,  and  hnvc  all  society  walking,' 
backwards  before  hira,  only  obsciiuious  hoLiHehi)ld-gentlemen  to  tidk 
to,  and  all  mankind  mum  except  when  your  High  Mightiness  aitks 
a  question  and  gives  ]>crnussion  to  sj>Bik  7  One  of  the  great  liencfils 
which  Harry  Warrington  receivcil  froni  this  fiimily,  before  whose 
gate  Fat«  had  shot  him,  was  to  begin  to  Icani  that  he  was  a  pro- 
foundly ignorant  young  fellow,  and  that  there  were  many  people  in 
the  world  far  better  than  he  knew  himself  to  be.  Arrogant  a  little 
with  some  folks,  in  the  c(im]Kiny  of  his  superiors  he  was  inagnani- 
mously  docile.  We  have  seen  how  faithfully  he  admired  his  brother 
at  home,  and  his  friend,  the  gallant  young  Oolimel  of  Mount  Vernon  : 
of  the  gentlemen  his  kinsmen  at  Oostlewood,  he  had  I'clt  himself  ut 
least  the  equal.  In  his  new  uiKiuaintancc  at  Oakhiirst  he  found  a 
man  who  had  read  far  more  books  than  Harry  I'oulil  pret«nd  tojiiil^c 
of,  who  liad  seen  tiic  world  and  come  unwonnded  out  of  it,  as  he 
had  out  of  the  dangers  and  battles  which  he  had  eoufrontcd,  and 
who  had  goodness  and  honesty  written  on  his  face  and  breathing 
from  his  Ii))s,  for  which  qualities  our  hnivc  lad  had  alwaj's  an 
instinctive  sympathy  and  preili lection. 

As  for  the  womeii,  they  were  the  kindest,  merriest,  most  agree- 
nble  he  hivl  as  yet  known.  They  were  pleasantcr  than  Parson 
Broailbent's  hlaek-eyed  daughter  at  home,  whose  laugh  carried  as 
far  as  a  gim.  They  were  quite  as  well  brnl  as  tlie  Castlewood 
ladies,  with  the  exception  of  M;ulam  Beatrix  (who  indeed  wiia  a« 
grand  as  au  empress  on  some  occasions).      But  somehow,  after  a 
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talk  with  Madam  Beatrix,  and  vast  amusement  and  interest  in 
her  stories,  the  lad  would  come  away  as  with  a  bitter  taste  in 
his  mouth  and  fancy  all  the  world  wicked  roimd  about  him.  The 
Lamberts  were  not  squeamish ;  and  laughed  over  i)ages  of  Mr. 
Fielding,  and  cried  over  volumes  of  Mr.  Richardson,  containing 
jokes  and  incidents  which  would  make  Mrs.  Grundy's  hair  stand 
on  end,  yet  their  merry  prattle  left  no  bitterness  behind  it;  their 
tales  about  this  neighbour  and  that  were  droll,  not  malicious;  the 
curtseys  and  salutations  with  which  the  folks  of  the  little  neigh- 
bouring town  received  them,  how  kindly  and  cheerful !  their 
bounties  how  cordial !  Of  a  truth  it  is  good  to  l)e  with  good 
people.  How  good  Harry  Warrington  did  not  know  at  tiie  time, 
perhaps,  or  until  subseciuent  exi>crience  showed  liim  contrasts,  or 
f-aused  him  to  feel  nnnorse.  Here  Wiis  a  tranquil,  sunsiiiny  day 
of  a  life  that  was  to  be  agitated  and  stonny — a  happy  hour  or 
two  to  remember.  Not  much  hiij>pened  during  the  happy  hour 
or  two.  It  was  only  sweet  slcej),  pleasant  waking,  friendly 
welcome,  serene  pastime.  The  gates  of  the  old  house  seemed 
to  shut  the  wicked  world  out  somehow,  and  the  inhabitants 
within  to  be  better,  and  purer,  and  kinder  than  other  people. 
He  was  not  in  love.  Oli  no !  not  the  least,  either  with  samy 
Hetty  or  generous  Theodosia :  but  when  the  time  came  for  going 
away,  he  fastened  on  lM)th  their  hands,  and  felt  an  immense  regard 
for  them.  He  thought  he  shouhl  like  to  know  their  brothers, 
and  that  they  nuist  lie  fine  fellows ;  and  as  for  Mi's.  Laml)ert,  I 
Ixjlieve  she  was  as  sentimental  at  his  departure  as  if  lie  ha<l  been 
the  last  volume  of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe." 

"  He  is  very  kind  and  honest,"  said  Tiieo  gravely,  as,  looking 
from  tiie  terrace,  they  saw  him  and  their  father  and  servants  riding 
awav  on  the  road  to  Westeiham. 

"  I  don't  think  him  stui»id  at  all  now,"  said  little  Hetty ; 
"  and,  mamma,  I  think  he  is  very  like  a  swan  indeed." 

"  It  felt  just  like  one  of  the  boys  going  to  school,"  said  mamma. 

"  Just  like  it,"  said  Tiieo  sadly! 

"I  am  glad  he  has  got  papa  to  ride  with  him  to  Westerham," 
reRume<l  Miss  Hetty,  "and  that  he  bought  Farmer  Briggs's  horse. 
I  don't  like  his  going  to  those  Castlewooil  people.  I  am  sure  tiiat 
Madam  Bernstein  is  a  wicked  old  woman.  I  expected  to  see  her 
i-ide  away  on  her  crooked  stick." 

"  Hush,  Hetty  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  she  would  float  if  they  tried  her  in  the  pond 
as  poor  old  Mother  Hely  did  at  Elmhurst  ]  The  other  old  woman 
seemed  fond  of  him — I  mean  the  one  with  the  fair  tour.  She 
looked  very  melancholy  when  she  went  away ;  but  Madam  Bern- 
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atein  whisked  her  off  with  her  crutch,  and  she  waa  ohligej  to  go, 
I  don't  care,  Theo,  I  knoie  she  is  a  wicked  wonian.  You  think 
everybody  good,  jou  do,  bei'auBe  you  never  do  anytiiing  wrong 
yourself," 

"  My  Theo  m  a  good  girl,"  saya  the  mother,  looking  fondly 
at  both  her  dnugiitera. 


"  Then  why  do  we  call  hpr 

"  We  are  all  so,  my  love, 

"  What,  pajia  too  ?     Yoi 

Heater.     And  t«  allow  this  n 

could  afford. 

"What  waa  that  you  tol 

black  man)" 
Mamma 

tecl  quite  like  t 


rableai 


a-l" 


J  give  to  Mr.  Warrington'a 


Bh..r 


r  and  a  cake  wl 
a  mother  to  him,  r 
a  know  both  our  boya  Btici  , 
Hckuol  or  college  with  them." 


wa«  a  bottle  of 

ihe  hud  bid  Betty  make.     "  I 

cs,  I  can't  help  owning  it, — 

i...  one  of  our  cakes  to  take  to 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

FROM  OAKHURST  TO  TUNBRIDGE 

WAVING  her  lily  handkerchief  in  token  of  aclieu  to  the 
departing  travelleis,  Mrs.  Lambert  and  her  girls  watched 
them  pacing  leisurely  on  the  first  few  hundred  yards  of 
their  journey,  anti  until  such  time  as  a  tree-clumped  comer  of  the 
road  hid  them  from  the  ladies*  view.  Behind  that  clump  of  limes 
the  good  matron  had  many  a  time  watched  those  she  loved  best 
disappear.  Husband  departing  to  battle  and  danger,  sons  to  school, 
each  after  the  other  had  gone  on  his  way  behind  yonder  green  trees, 
returning  as  it  pleased  Heaven's  will  at  his  gotnl  time,  and  bringing 
pleasure  and  love  back  to  the  happy  little  family.  Besides  their 
own  instinctive  nature  (which  to  be  sure  aids  wonderfully  in  the 
matter),  the  leisure  and  contemplation  attendant  upon  their  home 
life  serve  to  foster  the  tenderness  and  fidelity  of  our  women.  The 
men  gone,  there  is  ail  day  to  think  about  them,  and  to-morrow  and 
to-morrow — when  there  certainly  will  be  a  letter — and  so  on.  There 
is  the  vacant  room  to  go  look  at,  where  the  boy  slept  last  night,  and 
the  impression  of  his  carpet-bag  is  still  on  the  bed.  There  is  his 
whip  hung  up  in  the  hall,  and  his  fishing-ro<l  and  basket — mute 
memorials  of  the  brief  bygone  pleasures.  At  dinner  there  comes  up 
that  cherry  tart,  half  of  which  her  darling  ate  at  two  o'clock  in  spite 
of  his  melancholy,  and  with  a  choking  little  sister  on  each  side  of 
him.  The  evening  prayer  is  said  without  that  young  scholar's  voice 
to  utter  the  due  responses.  Midnight  and  silence  come,  and  the 
good  mother  lies  wakeful,  thinking  how  one  of  the  dear  accustomed 
brood  is  away  from  the  nest.  Morn  breaks,  home  and  holidays  have 
passed  away,  and  toil  and  labour  have  begun  for  him.  So  those 
rustling  limes  formed,  as  it  were,  a  screen  between  the  world 
and  our  ladies  of  the  house  at  Oakhurst.  Kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Lambert  always  became  silent  and  thoughtful,  if  by  chance  she 
and  her  girls  walked  up  to  the  trees  in  the  absence  of  the  men  of 
the  family.  She  said  she  would  like  to  carve  their  names  upon 
the  grey  silvered  trunks,  in  the  midst  of  true-lovers'  knots,  as  waa 
then  the  kindly  fashion ;  and  Miss  Theo,  who  had  an  exceedingly 
elegant  turn  that  way,  made  some   verses  regarding  the  trees. 
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which  her  delighted  parcut  transniitted  to  a  periodical  of  those   \ 
days. 

"  Now  we  are  out  of  sight  of  the  ladies,"  says  Colonel  Lambert, 
giving  a.  parting  salute  with  his  hat,  as  the  pair  of  gentlemen  trotted  i 
past  the  limes  in  question.  "  I  know  my  wife  always  wat*;hei  at 
her  window  until  wc  are  round  this  corner.  I  hope  we  shall  hove 
you  seeing  the  trees  an<l  the  house  ai;ain,  Mr.  Warriugtiiii ;  and  the 
boya  being  at  home,  maybap  the        '11  be  better  sjwrt  for  you." 

"  I  never  want  to  be  1  ir,  than  I  have  been,"  replied' 

Mr.  Warrington ;  "and  I  hi  ,-ill  let  me  say,  that  I  feel  w 

I  am  leaving  quite  old  frieni  me."  * 

"  The  friend  at  whose  shall  sup  to-night  hath  a  a 

who  is  an  old  friend  of  too,  and  my  wife,  who  is 

inveterate  marriage-monger,  nui  .vc  made  a  mateh  between  him 
and  one  of  my  girls,  but  thitt  th  osel  hath  chosen  to  fall  in  love 
with  somebody  else." 

"  Ah  !  "  aijrlied  Mr.  Warrington. 

"Other  folks  have  done  the  same  thing.  There  were  brave 
fellows  before  Agamemnon." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Is  the  gentleman's  name — Aga 1 

I  did  not  quite  gather  it,"  meekly  inquired  the  younger  traveller. 

"No,  his  name  is  James  Wolfe,"  cried  the  Colonel,  siniiing. 
"  He  is  a  young  fellow  still,  or  what  we  call  so,  being  soiree  thirty 
years  old.  He  is  the  youngest  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  anny, 
unless,  to  be  sure,  we  except  a  few  scores  of  our  nobility,  wlio  take 
rank  before  us  common  folk." 

"Of  courHp,  of  course!"  says  the  Colonel's  young  comimnion, 
with  true  colonial  notions  of  aristocratic  pre('e<ience. 

"  And  I  have  seen  him  commandinjj  captains,  and  very  brave 
captains,  who  were  thirty  years  his  seniors,  and  who  had  neither  his 
merit  nor  his  good  fortune.  But,  lui-ky  us  he  hath  l>een,  no  one 
envies  his  siiperiority,  for,  indeed,  most  of  us  acknowledge  that  he 
is  our  sujicrtor.  He  is  l>eloved  by  every  man  of  our  old  regiment, 
and  knows  every  one  of  them.  He  is  a  good  scholar  as  well  as  a 
consummate  soldier,  and  a  master  of  many  languages." 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  Harry  Warrington,  with  a  sigh  of  great 
humility ;  "  I  feel  that  I  have  neglecteii  my  own  youth  sadly ; 
and  am  come  to  England  but  an  igiioniiuu^.  Had  my  dear  brother 
been  alive,  lie  would  have  represente<l  our  name  and  our  colony, 
too,  better  than  I  can  do.  George  was  a  scholar ;  George  was  a 
musician ;  George  could  talk  with  the  most  learned  [wople  in  our 
country,  and  I  make  no  doubt  would  have  held  his  own  here.  Do 
you  know,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  have  come  home,  and  to  you  especially, 
if  but  to  Icam  how  ignorant  I  am." 
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"  If  you  know  that  well,  'tis  a  great  gain  already,*'  said  the 
Colonel  with  a  smile. 

"  At  home,  especially  of  late,  and  since  we  lost  my  brother,  I 
used  to  think  myself  a  mighty  fine  fellow,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
the  folks  round  about  flattered  me.  I  am  wiser  now, — that  is,  I 
hope  I  am, — though  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  and  only  bragging  again. 
But  you  see,  sir,  the  gentry  in  our  colony  don't  know  very  much, 
except  about  dogs  and  horses,  and  betting  and  games.  I  wish  I 
knew  more  about  books,  and  less  about  them." 

"  Nay.  Dogs  and  horses  are  very  good  books,  too,  in  their  way, 
and  we  may  read  a  deal  of  truth  out  of  'em.  Some  men  are  not 
made  to  be  scholars,  and  may  be  very  worthy  citizens  and  gentle- 
men in  spite  of  their  i^^norance.  What  call  have  all  of  us  to  be 
especially  learned  or  wise,  or  to  take  a  first  pla(!e  in  the  world] 
His  Royal  Highness  is  commander,  and  Martin  Lambert  is  Colonel, 
^and  Jack  Hunt,  who  rides  behind  yonder,  was  a  private  soldier,  and 
is  now  a  very  honest,  worthy  groom.  So  jis  we  all  do  our  best  in 
our  station,  it  mattera  not  much  whether  that  be  high  or  low.  Nay, 
how  do  we  know  what  is  high  and  what  is  low  ]  and  whether  Jack's 
currycomb,  or  my  ei)aulets,  or  his  Royal  Highness's  Imton,  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  pretty  equal  1  When  I  began  life,  et  militavi 
non  sine — never  mind  what — I  dreamed  of  success  and  honour  ;  now 
I  think  of  duty,  and  yonder  folks  from  whom  we  parted  a  few  hours 
ago.  Let  us  trot  on,  else  we  shall  not  reach  Westerham  before 
nightfall." 

At  Westerham  the  two  friends  were  welcomed  by  their  hosts, 
a  stately  matron,  an  oUl  soldier,  whose  recollections  and  services 
were  of  five-and-forty  years  back,  and  the  son  of  this  gentleman  and 
lady,  the  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  Kingslcy's  regiment,  that  was  then 
stationed  at  Maidstone,  whence  the  Colonel  had  come  over  on  a 
brief  visit  to  his  parents.  Harry  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  this 
officer,  who,  young  as  he  wjis,  had  seen  so  much  service,  and  obtained 
a  character  so  high.  There  was  little  of  the  l)eautiful  in  his  face. 
He  was  very  lean  and  very  i)ale ;  his  hair  was  red,  his  nose  and 
cheek-lwnes  were  high ;  but  he  had  a  fine  courtesy  towards  his 
elders,  a  conlial  greeting  towards  his  friends,  and  an  animation  in 
conversation  which  caused  those  who  heard  him  to  forget,  even  to 
admire,  his  homely  looks. 

Mr.  Warrington  was  going  to  Tunbridge  1  Their  James  would 
bear  him  company,  the  lady  of  the  house  said,  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  Colonel  Lambert  at  supjKjr,  which  Oixasioned  smiles  and  a 
knowing  wink  or  two  from  that  ollicer.  He  called  for  wine,  uuil 
toasted  *'  MLss  Lowther."  "  With  iS\  iny  heart,"  cricnl  the  en 
thusiastic  Colonel  James,  and  drained  his  ^lass  to  the  very  last 
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drop.  Mnrnma  wliis|ifrcr|  lier  rricml  how  James  anil  l.lie  Iniiy  were  ] 
going  to  make  a  luatnti,  and  how  she  ranic  of  the  famous  Lowl.hoi  [ 
family  of  the  North. 

"  If  she  was  the  daughter  of  King  Charlemagne,"  erica  Lambert,  j 
"  she  is  not  too  good  for  James  Wolfe,  or  for  his  mother's  son." 

"  Mr.  Lambert  would  not  Buy  so  if  he  knew  her,"  the  young  ' 
Colonel  declared. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  she  i  "  -  -"  -  '  -  is  pearl,  ami  you  are  nothing," 
Rtiea  inamma.     "  No.     .  otiel   Ljimbert'B  opinion ;  and, 

if  ehe  brought  all  Cumbe  for  a  jointure,  I  should  say  it 

was  my  James's  duo.     T  ay  with  'em,  Mr.  Warrington, 

We  tend  our  children  thi'-  i,  and  measles,  and  whooping- 

coTigh,  and  small-pox ;  we  i:   i  to  the  army  and  can't  sle^    i 

at  night  for  thinking ;  w.  our  hearts  at  {tarting  with  'em, 

and  having  them  at  homi  luf  a  wock  or  two  in  the  year,  or    i 

maybe  ten  yean,  and,  aft       u  our  eiire,  there  eomes  a  lass  w' 
pair  of  bright  eyes,  and  a^.^j  goes  our  boy,  and  never  cnrea  a  tig  for^ 
u.s  afterwards." 

"  And  pray,  my  dear,  how  did  you  come  to  marry  James's 
papal"  said  the  elder  Colonel  Wolfe.  "And  why  didn't  you  stay 
at  home  with  your  parents?" 

"  Because  James's  papa  was  gouty,  and  wanted  somcboiiy  to 
take  care  of  him,  I  suppose  ;  not  IxKiauee  I  liked  him  a  bit,"  annwers 
tlie  lady:  and  so  with  much  easy  talk  and  kindness  the  evening 
jHiBsed  away. 

On  the  morrow,  and  with  many  expressions  of  kindness  and 
frienilabip  for  his  late  guest,  Colonel  Lambert  gave  over  the  young 
Virginian  to  Mr.  Wolfe's  charge,  and  turned  his  horse's  head  home- 
wards, while  the  two  gentlemen  sped  towards  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Wolfe  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  place  ;  Harry  Warrington  was, 
Iierliaps,  not  quite  so  eager :  nay,  when  Lambert  rode  towards  his 
own  home,  Harry's  thoughts  followed  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
longing  desire  to  the  parlour  at  Oakhurst,  where  he  had  sjent  three 
days  in  happy  calm.  Mr.  Wolfe  agreed  in  all  Harry's  enthusiastic 
praises  of  Mr.  Lambert,  anil  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  daughters,  and 
of  all  that  excellent  family.  "  To  have  such  a  good  name,  ami  to 
live  such  a  life  as  Colonel  Lambert's,"  said  Wolfe,  "seem  to  me 
now  the  height  of  human  ambition." 

"And  glory  and  honour?"  asked  Warrington.  "Are  those 
nothing  1  and  would  you  give  up  the  winning  of  them  1 " 

"  They  were  my  dreams  once,"  answered  the  Colonel,  who  had 
now  different  ideas  of  happiness,  "and  now  my  desires  are  much 
more  tranquil.  I  have  folhjwed  arms  ever  since  I  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.     I  Irnve  seen  almost  every  kind  of  duty  connected 
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with  my  callinfr.  I  know  all  the  garrison  towns  in  this  country, 
and  have  had  the  honour  to  serve  wherever  there  has  been  work  to 
be  done  during  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  done  pretty  near  the 
whole  of  a  soldier's  duty,  except,  indeed,  the  command  of  an  army, 
which  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  by  one  of  my  years ;  and  now,  me- 
thinks,  I  would  like  quiet,  books  to  read,  a  wife  to  love  me,  and 
some  children  to  dandle  on  my  knee.  I  have  imagined  some  such 
Elysium  for  myself,  Mr.  Warrington.  True  love  is  better  than 
glory ;  and  a  tranquil  fireside,  with  the  woman  of  your  heart  seated 
by  it,  the  greatest  good  the  gods  can  send  to  us." 

Harry  imagined  to  himself  the  picture  which  his  comrade  called 
up.  He  said  "  Yes "  in  answer  to  the  other^s  remark ;  but,  no 
doubt,  did  not  give  a  very  cheerful  assent,  for  his  companion 
observeil  upon  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"You  say  'Yes'  as  if  a  fireside  and  a  sweetheart  were  not 
particularly  to  your  taste." 

"Why,  look  you.  Colonel;  there  are  other  things  which  a 
young  fellow  might  like  to  enjoy.  You  have  had  sixteen  years  of 
the  world :  and  I  am  but  a  few  months  away  from  my  mother's 
apron-strings.  When  I  have  seen  a  campaign  or  two,  or  six,  as  you 
have :  when  I  have  distinguished  myself  like  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  made 
the  world  talk  of  me,  I  then  may  think  of  retiring  from  it." 

To  these  remarks,  Mr.  Wolfe,  whose  heart  was  full  of  a  very 
different  matter,  replied  by  breaking  out  in  a  further  encomium  of 
the  joys  of  marriage ;  and  a  special  rhapsody  upon  the  beauties 
and  merits  of  his  mistress — a  theme  intensely  interesting  to  him- 
self, though  not  so,  possibly,  to  his  hearer,  whose  views  reganiing 
a  married  life,  if  he  permitted  himself  to  entertain  any,  were  some- 
what melancholy  and  despondent.  A  pleasant  afternoon  brought 
them  to  the  end  of  their  ride ;  nor  did  any  accident  or  incident 
accompany  it,  save,  perhaps,  a  mistake  which  Harry  Warrington 
made  at  some  few  miles  distance  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  two 
horsemen  stopped  them,  whom  Harry  was  for  charging,  pistol  in 
hand,  supposing  them  to  be  highwaymen.  Colonel  Wolfe,  laughing, 
bade  Mr.  Warrington  reserve  his  fire,  for  these  folks  were  only  inn- 
keepers' agents,  and  not  robbers  (except  in  their  calling).  Gumbo, 
whose  horse  ran  away  with  him  at  this  particular  juncture,  was 
brought  back  after  a  great  deal  of  bawling  on  his  master's  part,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  rode  into  the  little  town,  alighted  at  their  inn, 
and  then  separated,  each  in  quest  of  the  ladies  whom  he  had  come 
to  visit. 

Mr.  Warrington  found  his  aunt  installed  in  handsome  lodgings, 
with  a  guard  of  London  lacqueys  in  her  ante-room,  and  to  follow 
her  chair  when  she  went  abn^d.     She  received  him  with  the  utmost 
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Itimlueiis.     His   caiiEin,    niy    ludj    Hilurin,    was   K^ispnt   when    ha  i 
nrriveil :  I  ilun't,  ktiuw  wlicthcr  the  yoiuig  geutlciiiuti  v/ae  uiihuppy 
at  not  seeing'  her ;  or  wliether  he  iliaguiaett  his  feelings,  or  whether 
Madame  ile  Benintein  took  an;  note  reganliuH  them. 

A  beiui  in  a  I'ith  flgurpil  suit,  the  first  specimen  of  the  kind 
Hnrry  hail  eoen,  ami  two  Dowagers  with  vnhiinititiiifl  hnopa  and 
plenty  of  rouge,  were  on  a  visit  to  the  Barunesa  wlien  her  iie|ihe" 
miwit!  his  bow  to  her.  Slie  intrmhic-eil  tli«  young  man  tn  these 
peraonages  as  her  nephew,  tl  5  Crnesiw  out  of  Virginia,  of 

whom  tticy  hod  heanl.     Sli  about  the  ininieniiity  of  his 

estate,  which  wus  as  large  ai  ud,  as  xhe  had  read,  infinitely 

more  fruitful     She  nientlotiei.'  -r  half-sister,  Madam  Ksuioud, 

was  called   PrinceBs  Pncahon  ler  own  country.     She  neii-er 

tired  in  her  praises  of  mother  wiu  nun,  of  tlieir  riL-ltcs  and  their  good 
qualities.  The  beau  shook  the  youiiK  niuii  by  the  hanil,  and  wai 
delight»l  to  have  the  honour  to  make  his  acquaintance.  The  ladiei 
pnUsed  him  to  his  aunt  so  loudly  that  the  modest  youth  was  fail 
to  bliiah  at  their  compliments.  They  went  away  to  inform  th< 
Tunbridge  society  of  the  news  of  his  arrival.  The  little  place  wai 
Boon  buzzing  with  accounts  of  the  wealth,  the  good  breeding,  and 
the  good  looks  of  tlie  Virginian, 

"You  could  not  have  conie  at  a  better  moment,  my  dear,"  the 
Baroness  said  to  her  nephew,  as  her  visitors  departed  with  many 
curtseys  and  congees.  "  Those  three  individuals  have  the  most 
active  tongues  in  the  Wells.  They  will  trumpet  your  good  qualities 
in  every  company  where  they  go.  I  have  introduce'!  you  to  a 
hundred  people  alreaiiy,  and,  Heaven  help  me !  have  told  all  sorts 
of  fibs  alwut  the  geography  of  Virginia  in  order  to  describe  your 
estate.  It  u  a  prodik^ious  large  one,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  magni- 
fied it  I  have  filled  it  with  all  sorts  of  wonderful  aniuiala,  gold 
mines,  spices;  I  am  not  sure  I  have  not  said  diamonds.  As  for 
your  negroes,  I  have  given  your  mother  armies  of  theiu ;  and, 
in  fact,  represented  her  as  a  sovereign  princess  reigning  over  a 
magnificent  dominion.  So  she  /uxg  a  magnificent  dominion  ;  I  cannot 
tell  to  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  how  much  her  yearly  income 
is,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  great  one.  And  you  must 
prepare,  sir,  to  be  treated  here  as  the  heir-apparent  of  this  Royal 
lady,  Do  not  let  your  head  be  turned  !  From  this  day  forth 
you  are  going  to  be  flattered  as  you  have  never  been  flattered  in 
your  life." 

"  And  to  what  end,  ma'am  1 "  asked  the  young  gentleman.  "  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  be  reputed  so  rich,  or  get  so  much 
Battery," 

"  In  the  &r«t  place,  sir,  you  must  not  contradict  your  old  aunt, 
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who  has  no  desire  to  be  made  a  fool  of  before  her  company.  And 
as  for  your  reputation,  you  must  know  we  found  it  here  almost 
ready-made  on  our  arrival.  A  London  newspaper  has  somehow 
heard  of  you,  and  come  out  with  a  story  of  the  immense  wealth  of 
a  young  gentleman  from  Virginia  lately  landed,  and  a  cousin  of  my 
Lord  Castlewood.  Immensely  wealthy  you  are,  and  can't  help 
yourself.  All  the  world  is  eager  to  see  you.  You  shall  go  to 
church  to-morrow  morning,  and  see  how  the  whole  congregation 
will  turn  away  from  its  books  and  prayers,  to  worship  the  golden 
calf  in  your  person.  You  would  not  have  had  me  undeceive  them, 
would  you,  and  speak  ill  of  my  own  flesh  and  blocnl  1 " 

"  But  how  am  I  bettered  by  this  reputation  for  money  ] "  asked 
Harry. 

"  You  are  making  your  entry  into  the  world,  and  the  gold  key 
will  open  most  of  its  doors  to  you.  To  be  tiiought  rich  is  as  good 
as  to  be  rich.  You  need  not  spend  much  money.  People  will  say 
that  you  hoard  it,  and  your  reputation  for  avarice  will  do  you  good 
rather  than  harm.  You'll  see  how  the  mothers  will  smile  upon 
you,  and  the  daughters  will  curtsey  !  Don't  look  8urprise<l !  When 
I  was  a  young  woman  myself  I  did  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  did, 
and  tried  to  better  myself  by  more  than  one  despenite  attempt  at  a 
good  marriage.  Your  poor  grandmother,  who  was  a  saint  upon 
earth  to  be  sure,  bating  a  little  jealousy,  used  to  st^old  me,  and 
called  me  worldly.  Worldly,  my  dear  !  So  is  the  world  worldly ; 
and  we  must  serve  it  as  it  serves  us ;  and  give  it  nothing  for 
nothing.  Mr.  Henry  Esmond  Warrington — I  can't  help  loving  the 
two  first  names,  sir,  old  woman  as  I  am,  and  that  I  tell  you — on 
coming  here  or  to  London,  would  have  been  nobody.  Our  protec- 
tion would  have  helped  him  but  little.  Our  family  has  little  credit, 
and,  entre  nmi^y  not  much  reputation.  I  supjiose  you  know  that 
Castlewood  was  more  than  suspected  in  '45,  and  hath  since  ruined 
himself  by  play  ? " 

Harry  had  never  heard  about  Lord  Castlewood  or  his  repu- 
tation. 

"  He  never  had  much  to  lose,  but  he  has  lost  that  and  more : 
his  wretched  estate  is  eaten  up  with  mortgages.  He  has  been  at 
all  sorts  of  schemes  to  raise  money : — my  dear,  he  has  been  so 
desperate  at  times,  that  I  did  not  think  my  diamonds  were  safe 
with  him  ;  and  have  travelle<l  to  and  from  Castlewood  without 
them.  Terrible,  isn't  it,  to  speak  so  of  one's  own  nephew  ?  But 
you  are  my  nephew,  too,  and  not  spoiled  by  the  world  yet,  and  I 
wish  to  warn  you  of  its  wickedness.  I  heard  of  your  play-doings 
with  Will  and  the  chaplain,  but  they  could  do  you  no  harm, — nay, 
I  am  told  you  had  the  better  of  them.     Had  you  played  with 
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Cutlewoo  i,  you  would  havt  had  no  BUch  luck  :  and  you  ii'ould 
have  play' id,  had  not  an  old  aunt  of  yours  vamed  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood  to  li  Mp  hU  hands  off  you." 

"  V/hU,  ma'am,  did  you  interfere  to  preserve  uie  1 " 

"  I  kept  his  dnti'hes  oif  from  you :  be  thaakfiU  that  you  are 
come  out  of  that  ogre's  den  with  any  flesh  on  your  houos  !  My  dear, 
it  has  been  the  rage  aud  passion  of  all  our  ^mily.  Hy  poor  silly 
brother  played  ;  b.]th  iiu  1,  especially  the  last  one, 

lias  little  elae  to  live  U)>oi, ,  nightly  assemblies  in  London, 

and  the  money  for  the  card  I  not  trust  her  at  Castlewood 

alone  with  you  :  the  passio  ong  for  them,  and  they  would 

fall  ujioD  you,  and  fleece  len  fall  upon  each  other  aud 

fight  for  the  plunder.     I  ico  about  the  Court  my  poor 

nephew  hatii  nothing,  ana  's  fortune,  too,  sir,  and  Maria's 

and  her  sister's." 

"  And  are  they,  too,  E  irda  t " 

"No;  tc  do  poor  Mol  iming  is  not  her  paseion  ;  litit 

when  she  is  amongst  tiieni  m  LAitmuu,  little  Fanny  will  bet  her  eyes 
out  of  her  head.  I  know  what  the  piission  is,  sir  :  do  not  ]''«>k  so 
astonished  ;  I  have  had  it,  us  I  had  the  measles  when  I  was  a  child. 
I  am  not  cured  quite.  For  a  poor  olil  woman  there  is  nothing  left 
but  that.  You  will  see  some  liigh  play  at  my  cani-tables  to-night. 
Hush  !  my  dear.  It  was  that  I  wanted,  and  without  which  I 
mopod  so  at  Castlewoml '.  I  could  not  win  of  my  nieces  or  their 
mother.  They  would  not  pay  if  the.v  lost.  'Tis  liest  to  warn  you, 
my  dear,  in  time,  lest  you  should  be  shocked  by  the  discovery.  I 
can't  live  without  the  earls,  there's  the  truth." 

A  few  days  before,  and  whilst  staying  with  his  Castlewood 
relatives,  Harry,  who  loved  cards,  and  cock-fighting,  and  betting, 
and  every  conceivable  sport  himself,  would  have  laughed  very  likely 
at  this  confession.  Amongst  that  family  into  whose  society  he  had 
fallen,  many  things  were  laughed  at,  over  which  some  folks  looked 
grave.  Faith  and  honour  were  laughed  at ;  pure  lives  were  dis- 
believed ;  selfishness  was  proclaimed  as  comuion  practice ;  sacred 
duties  were  snceringly  spoken  of,  and  vice  flippantly  condone<l. 
These  were  no  Pharisees :  they  professed  no  hypocrisy  of  virtue, 
they  flung  no  stones  at  discovered  sinners :— they  smiled,  shruggwl 
their  shoulders,  and  passed  on,  The  members  of  this  family  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  whit  better  than  their  neighbours,  whom  they 
despised  heartily ;  they  lived  quite  familiarly  with  the  folks  about 
whom  and  whose  wives  they  told  such  wickeil  fuimy  steries  ;  they 
took  their  share  of  what  pleasure  or  plunder  came  to  hand,  and 
lived  from  day  to  day  till  their  last  day  came  for  them.  Of  couree 
there  are  no  such  people  now ;  and  humui  nature  b  very  much 
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changed  in  the  last  hundred  years.  At  any  rate,  card-playing  is 
greatly  out  of  mode :  about  that  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  very 
likely  there  are  not  six  ladies  of  fashion  in  London  who  know  the 
diflference  between  Spadille  and  Manille. 

"How  dreadfully  dull  you  must  have  found  those  humdrum 
people  at  that  village  where  we  left  you — but  the  savages  were 
very  kind  to  you,  chihl ! "  said  Madame  de  Bernstein,  patting  the 
young  man's  cheek  with  her  pretty  old  hand. 

*'  They  were  very  kind ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  dull,  ma'am,  and 
I  think  they  are  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  world,"  said  Harry, 
with  his  fBuce  flushing  up.  His  aunt's  tone  jarred  upon  him.  He 
could  not  bear  that  any  one  should  speiik  or  think  lightly  of  the 
new  friends  whom  he  had  found.  He  did  not  want  them  in  such 
company. 

The  old  lady,  imperious  and  prompt  to  anger,  was  about  to 
resent  the  check  she  had  received,  but  a  second  thought  made  her 
pause.  "  Those  two  girls,"  she  thought,  "  a  sick-bed — an  interesting 
stranger — of  course  he  has  been  &lling  in  love  with  one  of  them." 
Madam  Bernstein  looked  round  with  a  mischievous  glance  at  Lady 
Maria,  who  entered  the  room  at  this  juncture. 


CHAPTER    XXV 


NEir 

COUSIN  MARIA  inmie 
of  gunlener's  Ikij's  be 
wag  ])ro|)oaeil  to  (let 
room  against  tlie  airivul  of  uti 
men  in  liveiy,  gorgeously  laced  y 
card-tables.     A  irjajor-ilomo  in 
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learauce,  attended  by  a  couple  ' 

(keta  of  flowere,  with  which  it  i 

wlame  de  Bernstein's  ilmwiag-  i 

yahip's  company.     Three  foot-  • 
worsted,  set  out  twice  aa  many 

if-k  and  a  bag,  with  tine  laeed  4 


niffl&),  and  luuking  aa  if  be  ought  to  have  a  sword  by  hia  aidBf  ■ 

foltowfd  the  hn''|iiey8  lienring  fitsces  of  wax  landlea,  of  which  he 
placet!  a  pair  on  enrh  card-table,  and  in  the  silver  sconces  on  the 
waiDBcot«d  wall  that  was  now  gilt  with  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  was  the  prospect  of  the  green  common  heyoiid,  with  ita  rocks  and 
clumps  of  trees  and  houses  twinkling  in  the  sunshine.  Groups  of 
many-rj)loured  figures  in  hoops  and  powder  and  brocade  sauntered 
over  the  green,  and  diipple<i  the  plain  with  their  shadows.  On  the 
other  side  from  the  Baroness's  windows  you  saw  the  Pantiles,  where 
a  perpetual  fair  was  held,  and  heard  tlic  clatter  and  buzzing  of  the 
company.  A  band  of  nuisic  was  here  performing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  visitors  to  the  Wells.  Madam  Berustcin's  chief  sitting-room 
might  not  suit  a  recluse  or  a  student,  but  for  those  who  likwl  bustle, 
gaiety,  a  bright  cross  light,  and  a  view  of  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  cheery  busy  place,  no  lodging  coidd  be  plensanter.  And  when 
the  windows  were  lighted  up,  the  passengers  walking  below  were 
aware  that  her  Ladyship  was  at  home  and  holding  a  canl-assembly, 
to  which  an  introduction  was  easy  enough.  By  tlie  way,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  past,  I  think  the  night-life  of  society  a  liimdretl  years  since  . 
was  rather  a  dart  life.  There  was  not  one  wax  candle  for  ten  which 
we  now  see  in  a  Imly'a  drawing-room  :  let  alone  gas  and  the  wondrous 
new  illuminations  of  i^lube.  Horrible  guttering  tallow  smoked  and 
stunk  in  passages.  The  candle-en uffer  was  a  notorious  offiirer  in  the 
theatre.  See  Hogarth's  pictures :  how  dark  they  are,  and  how  his 
feasts  arc,  as  it  were,  begrimed  with  tallow !  Id  "  Marriage  k  la 
Kode,"  in  Lord  Viscount  Squandertield's  grand  saloons,  where  he 
«nd  his  wife  are  sitting  yawning  before  the  horror-stricken  steward 
ifhen  their  party  is  over — there  are  but  eight  caodles — one  on  each 
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card-table,  and  half-a-dozen  in  a  brass  chandelier.  If  Jack  Brieflesf 
convoked  his  friends  to  oysters  and  beer  in  his  chambers,  Pump 
Court,  he  would  have. twice  as  many.  Let  us  comfort  ourselves  by 
thinking  that  Louis  Quatorze  in  all  his  glory  held  his  revels  in  the 
dark,  and  bless  Mr.  Price  and  other  Luciferous  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, for  banishing  the  abominable  mutton  of  our  youth. 

So  Maria  with  her  flowers  (herself  the  fairest  flower)  popped  her 
roses,  sweet-williams,  and  eo  forth,  in  vases  here  and  there,  and 
adorned  the  apartment  to  the  best  of  her  art.  She  lingered  fondly 
over  this  bowl  and  that  dragon  jar,  casting  but  sly  timid  glances  the 
while  at  young  Cousin  Harry,  whose  own  blush  would  have  become 
any  young  woman,  and  you  might  have  thought  that  she  possibly 
intended  to  outstay  her  aunt ;  but  that  Baroness,  seated  in  her  ann- 
chair,  her  crooked  tortoise-shell  stick  in  her  hand,  pointed  the 
servants  imperiously  to  their  duty  ;  rated  one  and  the  other  soundly  : 
Tom  for  having  a  darn  in  his  stocking ;  John  for  having  greased  his 
locks  too  profusely  out  of  the  candle-box ;  and  so  forth — keeping  a 
stem  domination  over  them.  Another  remark  concerning  poor 
Jeames  of  a  hundred  years  ago :  Jeames  slept  two  in  a  bed,  four  in 
a  room,  and  that  room  a  cellar  very  likely,  and  he  washed  in  a 
trough  such  as  you  would  hardly  see  anywhere  in  London  now  out 
of  the  barracks  of  her  Majesty*8  Foot  Guards. 

If  Maria  hoped  a  present  interview,  her  fond  heart  was  dis- 
appointed. "Where  are  you  going  to  dine,  Harry?"  asks  Madame 
de  Bernstein.  "  My  niece  Maria  and  I  shall  have  a  chicken  in  the 
little  parlour — I  think  you  should  go  to  the  best  ordinary.  There 
is  one  at  the  *  White  Horse '  at  three,  we  shall  hear  his  bell  in  a 
minute  or  two.  And  you  will  understand,  sir,  that  you  ought  not 
to  spare  expense,  but  behave  like  Princess  Pocahontas's  son.  Your 
trunks  have  been  taken  over  to  the  lodging  I  have  engaged  for  you. 
It  is  not  g()o<i  for  a  lad  to  be  always  hanging  about  the  aprons  of 
two  old  women.     Is  it,  Maria  ? " 

"  No,"  says  her  Ladyship,  dropping  her  meek  eyes ;  whilst  the 
other  lady's  glared  in  triumph.  I  think  Andromeda  had  been  a 
good  deal  exposed  to  the  Dragon  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  or  six 
days :  and  if  Perseus  ha<l  cut  the  latter's  cruel  head  off  he  would 
have  committed  not  unjustifiable  monstricide.  But  he  did  not  bear 
sword  or  shield :  he  only  looked  mechanically  at  the  laccjueys  in 
tawny  and  blue  as  they  creaked  about  the  room. 

"And  there  are  good  mercers  and  tailors  from  London  always  here 
to  wait  on  the  company  at  the  Wells.  You  had  better  see  them,  my 
dear,  for  your  suit  is  not  of  the  very  last  fashion-  -a  little  lace " 

"  I  can't  go  out  of  mourning,  ma'am,"  said  the  young  man, 
looking  down  at  his  sables. 
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"  Ho,  eir,''  rrieil  the  lii'ly,  riisllirit;  up  from  her  rhair  and  rising 
on  her  caat,  "  wear  black  for  your  brother  till  you  are  aa  old  a 
Methuselah,  if  you  like.  I  am  sure  1  don't  want  to  jircvent  yoii. 
I  only  wart  you  to  liress,  and  to  do  like  other  people,  and  matte  a 
figure  worthy  of  your  name," 

"  MAftam,"  aaid  Mr.  Wamngton  with  great  state,  "  I  hare  not 
done  anything  to  disgrnpc  it  thai  I  know," 

Why  did  the  old  won?-'  -•ii'  -"d  i^fc  a  little  start  as  if  ehe 
hiwl  been  stnick  1     Let  byg  ■gones.     She  and  the  boy  had 

a  score  of  little  puaeagcs  of  in  whieh  swords  were  ero«Bed 

aiid  thruBta  rapidly  dealt  u>  She  liked  Harry  none 

woree  fur  bia  courage  in  facir  '  Sure  a  little  finer  linen  thao 

that  shirt  you  wear  will  no.  ^isgraee  to  you,  sir,"  she  said, 

with  rather  a  forced  laugh. 

Harry  bowed  and  bluahed.  It  waa  one  of  the  homely  gi^a  of 
his  Oakliuret  friends.  He  felt  pleancd  Bomeliovf  to  think  he  wore 
it ;  thought  of  the  new  friends,  so  good,  so  pure,  so  simple, 
kindly,  vrith  immense  tendemcus,  und  felt,  while  investeil  in  1 
garment,  as  if  evil  could  not  touch  him.  He  said  he  would  go  to 
his  lodging,  and  make  a  point  of  returning  arrayed  in  the  best  linen 
he  had. 

"Come  back  here,  sir,"  said  Madam  Bernstein,  "and  if  our 
company  hna  not  arrived,  Maria  and  I  will  find  some  ruffles  for 
you  ! "  And  herewith,  under  a  footman's  guidance,  the  young  fellow 
walked  off  to  his  new  lodgings. 

Harry  found  not  only  handsome  and  spacious  apartments  pro- 
vided for  him,  but  a  groom  in  attendance  waiting  to  be  eogageil 
by  his  honour,  and  a  second  valet,  if  he  was  inclined  to  hire  one 
to  wait  upon  Mr.  Gumbo.  Ere  he  had  been  many  minutes  in  his 
rooms,  emissaries  from  a  London  tailor  and  bootmaker  waited  on 
him  with  the  cards  and  compliments  of  their  employers,  Messrs. 
Regnier  and  Tiill :  the  best  articles  in  his  moilest  wanlrobe  were  laid 
out  by  Gumbo,  and  the  finest  linen  with  which  his  thrifty  Virginian 
mother  had  provided  him.  Visions  of  the  snow-surrounded  home 
in  his  own  country,  of  the  crackling  logs  and  the  trim  quiet  ladies 
working  by  the  fire,  rose  up  before  him.  For  the  first  time  a  little 
thought  that  the  homely  clothes  were  not  quite  smart  enough,  the 
home-worked  linen  not  so  fine  as  it  might  be,  crossed  the  young 
man's  mind.  That  he  should  be  ashamed  of  anything  belonging  to 
him  or  to  Castlewood  !  That  was  strange.  The  simple  folks  there 
were  only  too  well  satisfied  with  all  things  that  were  done  or  said, 
or  produced  at  Castlewood ;  and  Madam  Esmond,  when  she  sent 
her  son  forth  on  his  travels,  thought  no  young  nobleman  need  be 
better  provided.    The  clotbee  might  have  fitted  better  aod  been  of 
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a  later  fashion,  to  be  sure — but  still  the  young  fellow  presented  a 
comely  figure  enough  when  he  issued  from  bis  apartments,  his 
toilette  over ;  and  Qumbo  calling  a  chair,  marched  beside  it,  until 
they  reached  the  ordinary  where  the  young  gentleman  was  to 
dine. 

Here  he  expected  to  find  the  beau  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  a  few  hours  before  at  his  aunt's  lodging,  and  who  had 
indicated  to  Harry  that  the  "  White  Horse  "  was  the  most  modish 
place  for  dining  at  the  Wells,  and  he  mentioned  his  friend's  name 
to  the  host:  but  the  landlord  and  waiters  leading  him  into  the 
room  with  many  smiles  and  bows,  assured  his  honour  that  his 
honour  did  not  need  any  other  introduction  than  his  own,  helped 
him  to  hang  up  his  coat  and  sword  on  a  peg,  asked  him  whether  he 
would  drink  Burgundy,  Pontac,  or  Champagne  to  his  dinner,  and 
led  him  to  a  table. 

Though  the  most  fashionable  ordinary  in  the  village,  the 
"White  Horse"  did  not  happen  to  be  crowded  on  this  day. 
Monsieur  Barbeau,  the  landlord,  informed  Harry  that  there  was 
a  great  entertainment  at  Summer  Hill,  which  had  taken  away 
most  of  the  company ;  indeed,  when  Harry  entered  the  room, 
there  were  but  four  other  gentlemen  in  it.  Two  of  these  guests 
were  drinking  wine,  and  had  finished  their  dinner  :  the  other  two 
were  young  men  in  the  midst  of  their  meal,  to  whom  the  land- 
lord, as  he  passed,  must  have  whispered  the  name  of  the  new- 
comer, for  they  looked  at  him  with  some  appearance  of  interest, 
and  made  him  a  slight  bow  across  the  table  as  the  smiling  host 
bustled  away  for  Harry's  dinner. 

Mr.  Warrington  returned  the  salute  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
bade  him  welcome  to  Tunbridge,  and  hoped  he  would  like  the 
place  upon  better  acquaintance.  Then  they  smiled  and  exchanged 
waggish  looks  with  each  other,  of  which  Harry  did  not  understand 
the  meaning,  nor  why  they  cast  knowing  glances  at  the  two  other 
guests  over  their  wine. 

One  of  these  |)ersons  was  in  a  somewhat  tarnished  velvet  coat 
with  a  huge  queue  and  bag,  and  voluminous  rufliles  and  embroidery. 
The  other  was  a  little  beetle-browed,  hook-nosed,  high-shouldered 
gentleman,  whom  his  opposite  companion  addressed  as  milor,  or  my 
lord,  in  a  very  high  voice.  My  Lord,  who  was  sipping  the  wine 
before  him,  barely  glanced  at  the  new-comer,  and  then  addressed 
himself  to  his  own  companion. 

"  And  so  you  know  the  nephew  of  the  old  woman — the  Croesus 
who  comes  to  arrive  ] " 

*'  You're  thrown  out  there,  Jack ! "  says  one  young  gentleman 
to  the  other. 
u 
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"Nerer  could  manage  the  lingo,"  said  Jack.     Ti 
had  begun  to  sjieuk  in  tbe  French  l^Lngua^'e. 

"  But  asauredly,  my  dear  Lord !  "  aaya  the  gentleu 
littig  queue. 

"  You  hnve  shown  energy,  ray  dear  Boron !    He  lias  been  here  h 
two  huura.     My  people  told  ine  of  Iiim  only  aa  I  cariie  to  dinner." 

"  I  knew  him  before  !^I  have  met  hiui  often  in  London  v 
the  Baroness  and  my  Lord,  liis  cousin,"  aaid  the  Baron. 


A  smoking  soup  for  Harrr  ht 
host.     "  Behold,  sir  !     Beho 
landlord,  laying  down  the  i: 
bruted  name  of  the  nohlemu,i>  i 

Barheau  in  his  own  language, 
turning  round,  grinned  most  gratioiw 
buBsedez  notre  langue  liar fai dement, 

r  heard  the  French  language  pronounoed 


I,  borne  by  the  smilill 
la</e  of  my  faahion  ! "  aaya  tOj/M 

wliiapering  to  Hurry  the  a  ' 
iite.     Harry  thuukeil  Moi 

which  the  foreign  gentler 
wly  at  Harry,  and  said,  "  " 

"Ir.  Warringt4^l 
that  manner  ii 


Canada.     He  bowed  in  return  to  the  foreign  gentleman. 

"  Tell  me  more  about  the  Crcesus,  my  good  Baron,"  coatiniM 
his  Lordship,  sr)ejiking  rather  superciliously  to  his  companion,  ! 
taking  no  notice  of  Harry,  wliii'h   jii-rhiija  somewhat  nettled  the 
young  man. 

"  What  will  you  that  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Lord  t  Croeaua  is 
a  youth  like  other  youths ;  he  is  tall,  like  other  youths ;  be  is 
awkward,  like  other  youths ;  he  has  black  hair,  as  they  all  have 
who  come  from  the  Indies.  Loilgings  have  been  taken  for  him  at 
Mrs.  Rose's  toy-shop." 

"I  have  lodgings  there  too,"  thought  Mr.  Warrington.  "Who 
is  Crcesus  they  arc  talking  ofT     How  gootl  the  soup  is  !  " 

"  He  travels  with  a  large  retinue,"  the  Baron  continued,  "  four 
Bervants,  two  pust-chaises,  and  a  pair  of  outriders.  His  chief 
attendant  is  a  black  man  who  saved  his  life  from  the  savages  in 
America,  and  who  will  not  hear,  on  any  aci;ount,  of  being  maile 
free.  He  persists  in  wearing  niouriiin^  for  Ids  elder  brother,  from 
whom  he  inherits  his  principality." 

"  Could  anything  console  you  for  the  death  of  yours.  Chevalier  1 " 
cried  out  the  elder  gentleman. 

"Milor!  his  property  might,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "which 
you  know  is  not  small." 

"  Your  brother  lives  on  ids  patrimony — which  you  have  told 
nie  is  immense — you  by  your  indiiatry,  my  dear  Chevalier." 

"  Milor  !  "  cries  the  individual  addresseii  as  Chevalier. 

"By  your  industry  or  your  esprit,— hovr  much  more  noblet 
Shall  you  he  at  the  Baroness's  to-night  ?  She  ought  to  be  a  litUr 
of  your  parents,  Chevalier  I" 
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''Again  I  fail  to  comprehend  your  Lordship,"  said  the  other 
gentleman,  rather  sulkily. 

"  Why,  she  is  a  woman  of  great  wit — she  is  of  noble  birth — 
she  has  undergone  strange  adventures — she  has  but  little  principle 
(there  you  happily  have  the  advantage  of  her).  But  what  care  we 
men  of  the  world?  You  intend  to  go  and  play  with  the  young 
Creole,  no  doubt,  and  get  as  much  money  from  him  as  you  can. 
By  the  way.  Baron,  suppose  he  should  be  a  gtiet-apens,  that  young 
Creole?  Suppose  our  excellent  friend  has  invented  him  up  in 
London,  and  brings  him  down  with  his  character  for  wealth  to 
prey  upon  the  innocent  folks  here  ? " 

"  J'y  ai  souvent  pens^,  Milor,"  says  the  little  Baron,  placing 
his  finger  to  his  nose  very  knowingly ;  "  that  Baroness  is  capable 
of  anything." 

"A  Baron — a  Baroness,  que  voulez-vous,  my  friend?  I  mean 
the  hie  lamented  husband.     Do  you  know  who  he  was  ? " 

"  Intimately.  A  more  notorious  villain  never  dealt  a  card.  At 
Venice,  at  Brussels,  at  Spa,  at  Vienna — the  gaols  of  every  one 
of  which  places  he  knew.     I  knew  the  man,  my  Lord." 

"I  thought  you  would.  I  saw  him  at  the  Hague,  where  I 
first  had  the  honour  of  meeting  you,  and  a  more  disreputable  rogue 
never  entered  my  doors.  A  Minister  must  open  them  to  all  sorts 
of  people,  Baron, — spies,  sharpers,  ruffians  of  every  sort." 

"  Parbleu,  Milor,  how  you  treat  them ! "  says  my  Lord's 
companion. 

"  A  man  of  my  rank,  my  friend — of  the  rank  I  held  then — of 
course,  must  see  all  sorts  of  people — entre  auires  your  acquaintance. 
What  his  wife  could  waut  with  such  a  name  as  his  I  can't  conceive." 

"  Apparently,  it  was  better  than  the  lady's  own." 

"  Effectively  !  So  I  have  heard  of  my  friend  Paddy  changing 
clothes  with  the  scarecrow.  I  don't  know  which  name  is  the  most 
distinguished,  that  of  the  English  bishop  or  the  German  baron." 

"My  Lord,"  cried  the  other  gentleman,  rising  and  laying  his 
hand  on  a  large  star  on  his  coat,  "  you  forgot  that  I,  too,  am  a 
Baron  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Holy  Roman " 

" Order  of  the  Spur ! — not  in  the  least,  my  dear  knight 

and  baron !  You  will  have  no  more  wine  ?  We  shall  meet  at 
Madame  de  Bernstein's  to-night."  The  knight  and  baron  quitted 
the  table,  felt  in  his  embroidered  pockets,  as  if  for  money  to  give 
the  waiter,  who  brought  him  his  great  laced  hat,  and  waving  that 
menial  off  with  a  hand  surroimded  by  large  ruffles  and  blazing  rings, 
he  stalked  away  from  the  room. 

It  was  only  when  the  person  addressed  as  my  Lord  had  begun 
to  speak  of  the  bishop's  widow  and  the  German  baron's  wife  that 
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EiU-ry  Warrington  was  aware  lion  hU  aunt  and  liimself  had  beeQ 
tbe  subject  of  the  two  gentlemen's  converaation.  Ere  the  c 
tioii  hiui  settled  itself  on  hie  mind,  one  of  the  spcnkere  had  quitted 
the  room,  and  the  other,  turning  to  a  table  at  whirh  two  gentlen 
Bat,  said,  "  What  a  little  sharper  it  is !  Everything  I  said  about 
Bemstein  relates  mulalo  nomine  to  him.  I  knew  the  fellow  I 
nd  a  rogue.     He  has  changed  his  religion  I  don't  knc 


ut  of  the  Hague  myself  when 
I  caned  in  Vienna," 
wociates  with  such  a  villain !" 
other  couple  of  dinera  looked 
BO  addressed  went  on  talking. 
in  than  this  Poellniti.  Why, 
lefl  me  my  sniifF-bos !  You 
;  it."  Ami  niy  Lord  thought 
Dg  men  were  laughing. 
e  of  the  two  diners,  turning 


liow  many  times.     I  bad  1 
I  was  ambassador,  and  I  " 

"  I  woniler  my  Lor<l  C 
■called  out  Harry  from  his  i 
at  him.     To  his  surprise  th> 

"  There  cannot  be  a  nior 
Heaven  be  thanked,  he  ha 
laugh  J — the  fellow  is  capa^ 
it  was  his  own  satire  at  w 

"  You  are  quite  right,  =, 
to  Mr.  Warrington,  "  thougn,  savinp  your  presence,  T  ilpr 
what  hiisincRB  it  is  of  yours.  My  I-onl  will  jilay  with  auytoly 
who  will  set  him.  Don't  be  alarmc<l,  he  is  as  deaf  as  a  post,  ami 
did  not  hear  a  word  that  yoti  said ;  an<I  that's  why  my  Lord  will 
play  with  anybody  who  will  put  a  park  of  cards  before  him,  and 
that  is  the  reaaon  why  he  consorts  with  this  rogue." 

"  Faith,  I  know  other  noblemen  who  are  not  particular  as  to 
their  company,"  says  Mr.  Jack. 

"Do  you  mean  because  I  associate  with  yout  I  know  my 
company,  my  good  friend,  and  I  defy  most  men  to  have  the  better 

Not  having  paid  the  least  attention  to  Mr.  Warrington's  angry 
interruption,  my  Lord  opposite  was  talking  iu  his  favourite  French 
with  Monsieur  Barbeau,  the  landlord,  and  graciously  complimenting 
him  on  his  dinner.  The  host  bowed  again  and  again  ;  was  en- 
chanted that  bis  Excellency  was  satisfied :  had  not  forgotten  the 
art  which  he  had  learned  when  he  was  a  young  man  in  his  Excel- 
lency's kingdom  of  Ireland.  Tlie  salmi  was  to  my  Lord's  liking  i 
He  had  just  served  a  dish  to  the  young  American  seigneur  who  sat 
opposite,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

"  To  wAoffi  t"  My  Lord's  pale  face  became  red  for  a  moment, 
as  he  asked  this  question,  and  looked  towards  Harry  Warrington, 
opposite  to  him. 

"  To  the  young  gentleman  from  Virginia  who  has  just  arrived, 
and  who  perfectly  possesses  our  beautiful  language ! "  says  Mr. 
Barbeau,  thinking  to  kill  two  birds,  as  it  were,  with  this  one  stone 
of  a  compliment. 
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"  And  to  whom  your  Lordship  will  be  answerable  for  language 
reflecting  upon  my  family,  and  uttered  in  the  presence  of  these 
gentlemen,"  cried  out  Mr.  Warrington,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
determined  that  his  opponent  should  hear. 

"  You  must  go  and  call  into  his  ear,  and  then  he  may  perchance 
hear  you,''  said  one  of  the  younger  guests. 

"  I  will  take  care  that  his  Lordship  shall  understand  my  mean- 
ing, one  way  or  other,"  Mr.  Warrington  said,  with  much  dignity : 
''  and  will  not  suffer  calumnies  regarding  my  relatives  to  be  uttered 
by  him  or  any  other  man  ! " 

Whilst  Harry  was  speaking,  the  little  nobleman  opposite  to 
him  did  not  hear  him,  but  had  time  sufficient  to  arrange  his  own 
reply.  He  had  risen,  passing  his  handkerchief  once  or  twice  across 
his  mouth,  and  laying  his  slim  fingers  on  the  table.  "Sir," said  he, 
"  you  will  believe,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  had  no  idea 
before  whom  I  was  speaking,  and  it  seems  that  my  acquaintance, 
Monsieur  de  Poellnitz,  knew  you  no  better  than  myself  Had  I 
known  you,  believe  me  that  I  should  have  been  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  utter  a  syllable  that  should  give  you  annoyance ;  and  I 
tender  you  my  regrets  and  apologies  before  my  Lord  March  and  Mr. 
Morris  here  present." 

To  these  words,  Mr.  Warrington  could  only  make  a  bow,  and 
mumble  out  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment :  which  speech  having 
made  believe  to  hear,  my  Lonl  made  Harry  another  very  profound 
bow,  and  saying  he  should  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  Mr. 
Warrington  at  his  lodgings,  saluted  the  company,  and  went  away. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

IK  WHICM  «■£  ARE  Ai  '  GREAT  DISTANCE 

FROM  '  1ST 

WITHIN  the  pre<;incU  White  Horae  Tavern."  and 

coming  up  to  the  Wil  the  eating-roora,  was  a  bowl- 

iog-green,  with  a  tabic  ur  where  giiesU  might  sit  and 

partake  of  punch  or  tea.  The  thri.^  ntlemen  having  roine  to  an 
end  of  their  dinner  about  the  same  tiu  ;,  Mr.  Morris  ])roposeil  that 
thej  sboiild  adjoum  to  the  Green,  an_  there  drink  a  cool  bottle. 
"Jack  Mnrria  would  adjourn  to  the  'Diiat  Hole,'  aa  a  pretext  for  a 
fresh  drink,"  said  my  Lord.  On  which  Jack  said  he  auppoaed  each 
gentleman  hod  his  own  favourite  way  of  going  to  the  deuce.  His 
weakness,  he  owned,  was  a  bottle. 

"My  Lord  Chesterfield's  ileuce  is  deuce-ace,"  saya  my  Lord 
March.     "  His  Lordship  can't  keep  away  from  the  cards  or  dice." 

"  My  Lord  March  has  not  one  devil,  but  scverul  devils.  He 
lovea  gambling,  he  loves  horse-racing,  he  lovea  betting,  he  loves 
drinking,  he  loves  eating,  he  loves  money,  he  loves  women  ;  and  you 
have  fallen  into  bad  company,  Mr.  Warrington,  when  you  Iig1ite<l 
upon  his  Lordship.  He  will  jilay  you  for  every  acre  you  have  in 
Virginia," 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  Mr.  Warrington  ! "  inter- 
poses my  Lord. 

"  And  for  all  your  tobacco,  and  for  all  ynur  spices,  and  for  all 
your  slaves,  and  for  all  your  oxen  and  asses,  and  for  everything  that 
is  yours." 

"  Shall  we  begin  now.  Jack  ?  you  arc  never  without  a  dice-box 
or  a  bottle-screw.     I  will  set  Mr.  Warrington  for  what  he  likes." 

"  Unfortunately,  my  Lord,  the  tobacco,  and  the  slaves,  and  the 
uses,  and  the  oxen,  are  not  mine  as  yet.  I  um  just  of  age,  and  my 
mother,  scarce  twenty  years  older,  has  quite  as  good  chance  of  long 
life  OS  I  have." 

"  I  will  bet  you  tUat  you  sunive  her.  I  will  pay  you  a  sum 
now  against  four  times  the  sum  to  be  paid  at  her  death.  I  will  set 
you  a  fair  sum  over  this  table  against  the  reversion  of  your  estate  in 
Virginia  at  the  old  lady's  departure.    What  do  you  call  your  place  1 " 
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"  Castlewocxl." 

"  A  principality,  I  hear  it  is.  I  will  bet  that  its  value  has  been 
exaggerated  ten  times  at  least  amongst  the  quidnuncs  here.  How 
came  you  by  the  name  of  Castlewood? — you  are  related  to  my 
Lord?  Oh,  stay  :  I  know, — my  Lady,  your  mother,  descends  from 
the  real  head  of  the  house.  He  took  the  losing  side  in  45.  I  have 
had  the  story  a  dozen  times  from  my  old  Duchess.  She  knew  your 
grandfather.  He  was  friend  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and  Pope  and 
Milton,  I  daresay,  and  the  bigwigs.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  stay  at 
home,  and  transport  tlie  other  branch  of  the  family  to  the  plantations." 

**  I  have  just  been  staying  at  Castlewood  with  my  cousin  there," 
remarked  Mr.  Warrington. 

"  Hm  !  Did  you  play  with  him  ?  He's  fond  of  pasteboard  and 
bones." 

"  Never  but  for  8ixi)ences  an<i  a  pool  of  commerce  with  tlie  ladies." 

"  So'inuch  the  V>ctter  for  both  of  you.  But  you  played  with 
Will  Esmond  if  he  was  at  home  ?  I  will  lay  ten  to  one  you  played 
with  Will  Esmond." 

Harry  blushed,  and  owned  that  of  an  evening  his  cousin  and 
he  had  had  a  few  games  at  cards. 

"And  Tom  Sami>Ron,  the  chaplain,"  cried  Jack  Morris,  "was 
he  of  the  party  ?  I  wager  that  Tom  made  a  third,  and  the  Lord 
deliver  you  from  Tom  and  Will  Esmond  together  ! " 

"Nay.  The  truth  is  I  won  of  both  of  them,"  said  Mr. 
Warrington. 

"  And  they  paid  you  ?    Well,  miracles  will  never  cease ! " 

"  I  did  not  say  anything  about  miracles,"  remarked  Mr.  Hany, 
smiling  over  his  wine. 

"And  you  don't  tell  tales  out  of  school — and  so  much  the 
better,  Mr.  Warrington  ? "  says  my  Lord. 

"  If  Mr.  Warrington  has  been  to  school  to  Lord  Castlewood 
and  Will  Esmond,  your  tutors  must  have  cost  you  a  pretty  penny, 
mustn't  they,  March  ? " 

"  Must  they,  Morris  ? "  said  my  Lord,  as  if  he  only  half  liked 
the  other's  familiarity. 

Both  of  the  two  gentlemen  were  dressed  alike,  in  small  scratch- 
wigs  without  powder,  in  blue  frocks  with  plate  buttons,  in  buck- 
skins and  riding-l)oots,  in  little  hats  with  a  narrow  cord  of  lace, 
and  no  outward  mark  of  fashion. 

"I  don't  care  for  indoor  games  much,  my  Lord,"  says  Harry, 
warming  with  his  wine ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  go  to  Newmarket, 
and  long  to  see  a  goo<l  English  hunting-field." 

"W^e  will  show  you  Newmarket  and  the  hunting-field,  air. 
Can  you  ride  pretty  well  ? " 
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■'  I  think  I  can,"  Harry  saiJ ;  f  and  I  can  aboot  pretty  well, 
and  jump  some." 

"  What'a  your  weight)  I  bet  you  we  weigh  even,  or  I  weigh 
ninat,  I  bet  yoa  Jack  Morris  beats  you  *t  birds  or  u  niiirk,  at 
five-ftinl -twenty  jtucca.  I  bet  you  I  jump  farther  thun  you  on  flat 
l^roiiuii,  liere  on  tUis  green." 

"  I  don't  know  Mr.  Morris's  abooti  ng — I  never  saw  either  gentle- 
man before — but  I  take  yuu  "  Lord,  at  what  you  please," 
criea  Harry,  who  by  this  time                  tlian  warm  with  Burgundy, 

"  Ponies  on  each  ! "  cried  i 

"  Done  and  done  !  "  cried  ■  and  Harry  together.     The 

young  man  thought  it  waa  nour  of  his  country  not  to 

be  ashamed  of  any  bet  made 

"  We  can  try  the  last  be)  ■  vour  feet  are  pretty  steady," 

said  my  Lord,  springing  up,  i;  hie  arms  aud  limbo  and 

looking  at  the  criap  dry  g  rew  hia  boots  olT,  then  liia 

coat  and  waistcoat,  bucklini,  >uiid  bis  waist,  and  flinging 

Ilia  clothes  down  to  the  grouim. 

Harry  had  more  respect  for  his  garments.  It  was  hia  best 
suit.  He  took  off  the  velvet  coat  and  waistcoat,  folded  them  up 
daintily,  and,  as  the  two  or  tliree  tables  round  were  slopped  with 
drink,  went  to  place  tlie  clothes  on  a  table  in  the  eating-room,  of 
which  the  windows  were  ojx^n. 

Here  a  new  guest  hail  entered ;  and  this  waa  no  other  thau 
Mr.  Wolfe,  who  was  soberly  eating  a  chicken  and  salad,  with  a 
modest  pint  of  wine.  Harry  was  in  high  spirits.  He  told  tlie 
Colonel  he  had  a  bet  witli  my  Lord  March — would  Colonel  Wolfe 
atand  him  lialves  ?  Tlie  Colonel  said  he  was  too  poor  to  bet. 
Would  he  come  out  and  see  fair  playT  That  lie  would  witli  all 
his  heart.  Colonel  Wolfe  set  down  his  glass,  and  stalked  tlirough 
the  open  window  al^r  his  young  friend. 

"Who  is  that  tallow -facetl  Put  with  tlie  carroty  hair?"  aays 
Jack  Morris,  on  whom  the  Burgundy  had  had  its  due  effect. 

Mr.  Warrington  explained  that  this  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wolfe,  of  the  20th  Regiment. 

"Vour  bumble  servant,  gentlemen  !  "  says  the  Colonel,  making 
the  company  a  rigid  military  bow. 

"  Never  saw  such  a  figure  in  my  life ! "  criea  Jack  Morris. 
"Did  you — March T" 

"I  beg  your  pardcn,  I  think  you  said  March t"  said  the 
Colonel,  looking  very  much  surprised. 

"  I  am  the  Earl  of  March,  sir,  at  Colonel  Wolfe's  service,"  said 
the  nobleman,  bowing.  "My  friend,  Mr.  Morris,  is  bo  intimate 
with  me,  that,  after  dinner,  we  are  quite  like  brothers." 
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"  Why  is  not  all  Timbridge  Wells  by  to  hear  this  ? "  thought 
Morris.  And  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  shouted  out,  "Two  to 
one  on  my  Lord  ! " 

"  Done  !  "  calls  out  Mr.  Warrington ;  and  the  enthusiastic  Jack 
was  obliged  to  cry  "  Done  ! "  too. 

"  Take  him,  Colonel,"  Harry  whispers  to  his  friend. 

But  the  Colonel  said  he  could  not  afford  to  lose,  and  therefore 
could  not  hope  to  win. 

"  I  see  you  have  won  one  of  our  liets  already,  Mr.  Warrington," 
my  Lord  March  remarke<l.  "  I  am  taller  than  you  by  an  inch  or 
two,  but  you  are  broader  round  the  shoulders." 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  Will !  I  bet  you  you  weigh  twice  as  much  as 
he  does  ! "  cries  Jack  Morris. 

"  Done,  Jack  ! "  says  my  Lord,  laughing.  "  The  bets  are  aJI 
ponies.     Will  you  take  him,  Mr.  Warrington  ? " 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow — one's  enough,"  says  Jack. 

"  Very  good,  my  dear  fellow,"  says  my  Lord ;  "  and  now  we 
will  settle  the  other  wager." 

Having  already  arrayed  himself  in  his  best  silk  stockings,  black 
satin-net  breeches,  and  neatest  pumps,  Harry  did  not  care  to  take 
off  his  shoes  as  his  antagonist  had  done,  whose  heavy  riding-boots 
and  spurs  were,  to  be  sure,  little  calculated  for  leaping.  They  had 
before  them  a  fine  even  green  turf  of  some  thirty  yards  in  length, 
enough  for  a  run  and  enough  for  a  jump.  A  gravel- walk  ran  around 
this  green,  beyond  which  was  a  wall  and  gate-sign — a  field  azure, 
bearing  the  Hanoverian  White  Horse  rampant  between  two  skittles 
proper,  and  for  motto  the  name  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  animal 
depicted. 

My  Lord's  friend  laid  a  handkerchief  on  the  ground  as  the  mark 
whence  the  leapers  were  to  take  their  jump,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  stood 
at  the  other  end  of  the  grass-plat  to  note  the  spot  where  each  came 
down.  "  My  Lord  went  first,"  writes  Mr.  Warrington,  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Mountain,  at  Castlewood,  Virginia,  still  extant.  "  He  was 
for  having  me  take  the  lead  ;  but,  remembering  the  story  about 
*  the  Battel  of  Fontanoy '  which  my  dearest  George  used  to  tell,  I 
says,  *  Monseigneur  le  Comte,  tirez  le  premier,  s'il  vous  play.'  So 
he  took  his  run  in  his  stocken-feet^  and  for  the  honour  of  Old  Vir- 
ginia, I  had  the  gratafdcation  of  beating  his  Lonlship  by  more  than 
two  feet — viz.,  two  feet  nine  inches — me  jumping  twenty-one  feet 
three  inches,  by  the  drawer's  measured  tape,  and  his  Lordship 
only  eighteen  six.  I  had  won  from  him  about  my  weight  before 
(which  I  knew  the  moment  I  set  my  eye  upon  him).  So  he  and 
Mr.  Jack  paid  me  these  two  belts.  And  with  ray  best  duty  to  my 
mother — she  will  not  be  displeased  with  me,  for  I  bett  for  the 
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lumor  of  tke  Old  Domiition,  aud  mj  opponeut  wils  a.  nohleman 
of  the  first  quality,  hiuiacif  liolUiog  tieo  Erldoniea,  anil  heir  to  a 
Duke.  Betting  is  nil  the  rage  here,  and  tlie  bloods  aud  young 
fellows  of  fashion  are  betting  away  from  morning  till  night. 

"I  told  them^anil  that  vi\m  my  mischief  perhaps — that  there 
WM  a  gentleman  at  home  who  conld  beat  me  by  «  good  foot ;  and 
when  they  asked  who  it  wan,  and  1  said  Col.  G.  Wajihiagton,  of 
UouDt  Vernon — as  you  know  he  cf",  and  he's  the  only  man 
his  county  or  mine  that  lan  '^^  H  Jr.  Wolfe  asked  rae  ever 
mxaj  questions  about  Col.  G.  Blmwed  that  he  had  heard 

of  him,  and  talked  over  liist  yin.  appy  cavipane  as  if  he  knew 

every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  the  names  of  all  our  rivr-i's, 

only  he  called  the  Potowinac  muiie,  at  which  we  htvl  a  ijootl 

laugh  at  Aim.  My  Lord  of  Marco  and  Ruglen  was  not  in  the  least 
ill-humovr  about  losing,  and  he  and  his  friend  handed  me  notes 
out  of  their  pocket  books,  wliich  fill»l  mine  that  was  ifetlim/  vtijf 
empty,  for  the  mtlet  to  the  servants  at  my  Cousin  Citstlewood's 
house  aud  buying  a  horse  at  Oakhurst  have  very  nearly  put  ine  on 
the  necessity  of  making  another  draught  upon  uiy  honoured  mother 
or  her  London  or  Bristol  agent." 

These  feats  of  activity  over,  the  four  gentlemen  now  strollerl 
out  of  the  tavern  garden  into  the  public  walk,  where,  by  this  time, 
«  great  deal  of  company  was  assembled :  upon  whom  Mr.  Jack, 
who  was  of  a  frank  and  free  nature,  with  a  louil  voice,  chose  to 
make  remarks  that  were  not  always  agreeable.  And  here,  if  my 
Lord  March  made  a  joke,  of  which  his  Lordship  was  not  sparing, 
Jack  roared,  "  Oh,  ho,  ho  !  Oh,  good  Ga<I !  Oh,  my  dear  Earl ! 
Oh,  my  dear  Lord,  you'll  he  the  deiith  of  ino !  "  "  It  seemed  an 
if  he  wished  everybody  to  know,"  writes  Harry  BusacioiiKiy  to  Mrs. 
Mountiun,  "  that  hi.s  friend  an<l  companion  was  nn  Krl .'  " 

There  was,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  characters  who  passeil. 
M.  Poellnitz,  no  finer  dressed  than  he  had  been  at  dinner,  griimeil, 
and  saluted  with  his  great  laced  hat  and  tarnished  featliers.  Then 
came  by  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  pearl-coloiircil  suit,  with  his 
blue  ribbon  anil  star,  and  saluted  the  young  men  in  his  turn. 

"  I  will  ba<:k  the  old  boy  for  tnking  his  hat  olf  against  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  Frauce,  eitiicr,"  says  my  Lord  March.  "  He  has 
never  changed  the  shape  of  that  hat  of  his  for  twenty  years.  Look 
at  it.  There  it  goes  again  !  Do  you  see  that  great  big  awkward 
pock-markeil,  snuff-coloured  man,  who  hardly  touches  his  clumsy 

bcjiver  in  reply,     D his  confounded  impudciife — do  you  know 

who  that  ifl  1 " 

"  Nc^  purse  him !  Who  is  it,  March  1 "  asks  Jack,  with  oq 
»th. 
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"  It's  one  Johnson,  a  Dictionary-maker,  about  whom  my  Lord 
Chesterfield  wrote  some  most  capital  papers,  when  his  dictionary 
was  coming  out,  to  patronise  the  fellow.  I  know  they  were  capital. 
I've  heard  Horry  Walpole  say  so,  and  he  knows  all  about  that  kind 
of  thing.     Confound  the  impudent  schoolmaster." 

"  Hang  him,  he  ought  to  stand  in  the  pillory  ! "  roars  Jack. 

"That  fat  man  he's  walking  with  is  another  of  your  writing 
fellows, — a  printer, — his  name  is  Richardson ;  he  wrote  *  Clarissa,' 
you  know." 

"  Great  Heavens  !  my  Lord,  is  that  the  great  Richardson  ]  Is 
that  the  man  who  wrote  *  Clarissa '  ? "  called  out  Colonel  Wolfe  and 
Mr.  Warrington,  in  a  breath. 

Harry  ran  forward  to  look  at  the  old  gentleman  toddling  along 
the  walk  with  a  train  of  admiring  ladies  siurounding  him. 

"  Indeeil,  my  very  dear  sir,"  one  was  saying,  "  you  are  too  great 
and  good  to  live  in  such  a  world ;  but  sure  you  were  sent  to  teach  * 
it  virtue ! " 

"Ah,  my  Miss  Mulso !  Who  shall  teach  the  teacher?"  said 
the  good  fat  old  man,  raising  a  kind  round  face  skywards.  "  Even 
he  has  his  faults  and  errors !  Even  his  age  and  experience  does 
not  prevent  him  from  stumbl — Heaven  bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Johnson  ! 
I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  have  trodden  on  your  com." 

"  You  have  done  both,  sir.  You  have  trodden  on  the  com,  and 
received  the  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  and  went  on  mumbling 
some  verses,  swaying  to  and  fro,  his  eyes  tumed  towards  the  ground, 
his  hands  behind  him,  uud  occasionally  endangering  with  his  great 
stick  the  honest  meek  eyes  of  his  companion  author. 

"They  do  not  see  very  well,  my  dear  Mulso,"  he  says  to  the 
young  lady,  "but  such  as  they  are,  I  would  keep  my  lash  from 
Mr.  Johnson's  cudgel.  Your  servant,  sir."  Here  he  made  a  low 
bow,  and  took  off  his  hat  to  Mr.  Warrington,  who  shrank  back  with 
many  blushes,  after  saluting  the  great  author.  The  great  author 
was  accustomed  to  be  adored.  A  gentler  wind  never  puffed  mortal 
vanity.  Enraptured  spinsters  flung  tea-leaves  round  him,  and  in- 
censed him  with  the  coffee-pot.  Matrons  kissed  the  slippers  they 
had  worked  for  him.  There  was  a  halo  of  virtue  round  his  night- 
cap. All  EurojKj  had  thrilled,  panted,  admired,  trembled,  wept 
over  the  pages  of  the  immortal  little  kind  honest  man  with  the 
round  paunch.  Harry  came  back  quite  glowing  and  proud  at  having 
a  bow  from  him.  "  Ah  ! "  says  he,  "  my  Lord,  I  am  glad  to  have 
seen  him ! " 

"  Seen  him !  why,  dammy,  you  may  see  him  any  day  in  his 
shop,  I  suppose  ? "  says  Jack,  with  a  laugh. 

"  My  brother  declared  that  he,  and  Mr.  Fielding,  I  think  was 
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the  aajoe,  were  the  greatest  geniuses  in  Eiigkud ;  and  often  used 
to  saj,  that  when  we  came  to  Europe,  bis  Srst  pilgrimage  would  be 
to  Mr.  Richardson,"  cried  Harry,  always  impetuouB,  honesty  and 
tender  when  he  spoke  of  the  dearest  friend. 

'■Your  brother  epoke  like  a  man,"  cried  Mr.  Wolfe,  his  pale 
face  hkewiae  flushing  up.  "  I  would  rather  be  a  mau  of  genius, 
tlinn  a  peer  of  the  realm." 

"  Every  man  to  hia  taste  '^■"i"—'! 
"  Your  enthuBiaam — I  don't  ^ 


"  »ays  my  Lord,  much  amused, 
ling  persona! — refreahea  me, 


y  honour  it  does." 

"So  it  doea  me — by 
Jack. 

"  So  it  does  Jack — you  ec 
Jack,  which  would  you  rath 
written  a  story  about  a  confoi 
— or  a  Peer  of  Parliament  wit" 

"  March — my  Loni  Man 
Jack,  with  a  tearfid  voice, 
this  language  from  you  T  " 

"  I  would  rather  win  honour  than  honoura :  I  would  rather 
hare  genius  than  wealth.  I  would  rather  make  my  name  than 
inherit  it,  though  my  father's,  thank  God,  is  an  honest  one,"  said 
the  young  Colonel.  "  But  pardon  me,  gentlemen ! "  And  here 
making  them  a  haaty  salutation,  he  ran  across  the  parade  towards 
a  young  and  elderly  lady,  and  a  gentleman,  who  were  now  advancing. 

"  It  is  the  beautiful  Miaa  Lowther.  I  remember  now,"  says 
my  Lord.  "  See  !  he  takes  her  ann  !  The  report  is,  he  is  engaged 
to  her." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  such  a  fellow  i. 
Lowthers  of  the  North  ] "  cries  out  Jack, 
world  come  to,  with  your  printers,  and  yi 
your  schoolmasters,  and  your  infernal  n 

The  Dictionary -maker,  who  had  shown  so  little  desire  to  bow 
to  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  that  famous  nobleman  courteously 
saluted  him,  was  here  seen  to  take  off  his  beaver,  and  bow  almost 
to  the  ground,  before  a  florid  personage  in  a  large  round  hat,  with 
bands  and  a  gown,  who  made  hia  appearance  in  the  Walk.  Thia 
was  my  Lord  Bisho])  of  Salisbury,  wearing  complacently  the  blue 
riband  and  badge  of  the  Garter,  of  which  Noble  Order  hia  Lordship 
was  prelate. 

Hr.  Johnson  stood,  hat  in  hand,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
coQTersatioa  with  Doctor  GUbert ;  who  made  many  flattering  and 
benedictory  remarks  to  Mr.  Richardson,  declaring  that  he  was  the 
supporter  of  virtue,  the  preacher  of  sound  morals,  the  mainstay  of 


fectly    refreshes    me,"    cries 

ally  refreshea  Jack  !  I  eay, 
L  fht  old  printer,  who  has 
and  a  fellow  that  ruins  her, 
iHund  a  year  1 " 
take  me  for  a  foolt"  says 
i  done  anything  to  deserve 


engaged  to  any  of  the 
"  Curse  me,  what  is  the 
ur  half-pay  ensigns,  and 
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religion,  of  all  which  points  the  honest  printer  himself  was  perfectly 
convinced. 

Do  not  let  any  young  lady  trip  to  her  grandpapa's  bookcase  in 
consequence  of  this  eulogium,  and  rashly  take  down  "Clarissa" 
from  the  shelf  She  would  not  care  to  read  the  volumes,  over 
which  her  pretty  ancestresses  wept  and  thrilled  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  which  were  commended  by  divines  from  pulpits  and  belaude<l 
all  Europe  over.  I  wonder,  are  our  women  more  virtuous  than 
their  grandmothers,  or  only  more  squeamish  ]  If  the  former,  then 
Miss  Smith  of  New  York  is  certainly  more  modest  than  Miss 
Smith  of  London,  who  still  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  tables, 
pianos,  and  animals  have  legs.  Oh,  my  faithful,  goo<l  old  Samuel 
Richardson  !  Hath  the  news  yet  reached  thee  in  Hmles  that  thy 
sublime  novels  are  huddled  away  in  corners,  and  that  our  daughters 
may  no  more  read  "Clarissa"  than  "Tom  Jones"?  GJo  up, 
Samuel,  and  be  reconciled  with  thy  brother  scribe,  whom  in  life 
thou  didst  hate  so.  I  wonder  whether  a  century  hence  the  novels 
of  to-day  will  bo  hidden  behind  locks  and  wires,  and  make  pretty 
little  maidens  blush  1 

"  Who  is  yj)njler  queer  person  in  the  high  head-ilress  of  my 
grandmother's  time,  who  stops  and  speaks  to  Mr.  Richardson?" 
aske<l  Harry,  as  a  fantastically  dressed  lady  came  up,  antl  performed 
a  curtsey  and  a  compliment  to  the  bowing  printer. 

Jack  Morris  nervously  struck  Harry  a  blow  in  the  side  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  whip.     Lord  March  laughed. 

"Yonder  queer  person  is  my  gracious  kinswoman,  Katharine, 
Duchess  of  Dover  and  Queensberry,  at  your  service,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton. She  was  a  beauty  once !  She  is  changed  now,  isn't  she  ? 
What  an  old  Gorgon  it  is !  She  is  a  great  patroness  of  your  book 
men:  and  when  that  old  frump  was  young,  they  actually  made 
verses  about  her." 

The  Earl  quitted  his  friends  for  a  moment  to  make  his  bow  to 
the  old  Duchess,  Jack  Morris  explaining  to  Mr.  Warrington  how, 
at  the  Duke's  death,  my  Lord  of  March  and  Ruglen  would  succeed 
to  his  cousin's  dukedoms. 

"  I  suppose,"  says  Harry  simply,  "  his  Lordship  is  here  in 
attendance  upon  the  old  lady  ? " 

Jack  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Oh  yes  !  very  much — exactly  ! "  says  he.  "  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  haven't  heard  about  the  little 
Opera-dancer  ? " 

"  I  am  but  lately  arrived  in  England,  Mr.  Morris,"  said  Harry, 
with  a  smile,  "  and  in  Virginia,  I  pwn,  we  have  not  heard  much 
about  the  little  Operardancer/' 
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Luckily  for  ub,  the  secret  about  the  little  Opern-tlancer  i 
was  revealed,  for  the  young  men's  conversation  was  intemipteil  hy 
a  laily  in  a  ctirdiuul  capc^ — and  a  hat  by  no  means  unlike  thiw 
lovely  headpieees  which  huve  returned  iiit«  vogue  a  hundred  years 
after  the  date  of  our  present  history^ who  nude  »  profoiind  curtsey 
to  the  two  gentk-iiien  anil  rec^^ived  their  salutation  iu  return.  Sho 
stopped  opposite  to  Harry ;  she  hehl  out  her  hand,  rather  to  his 
wonderment  ;^ 

"  H&ye  you  so  boob  forgotten  "       Ir.  Warrington  ? "  she  said. 

OIF  went   Harry's  hut  in  ant.      He   sturteil,   bliiaheil, 

fitammereit,  and  called  out  "  (  ivcns  I "  as  if  there  had  Itren 

any  celestial  wonder  in   the  ince !      It  win  Laily  Maria 

come  out  for  a  walk.     He  haii  \a  thinkiug  about  her. 

■was,  to  say  tnith,  for  the  r  o  utterly  out  of  the  young 

gentleman's  mind,  that  her  f  -entry  there  and  appeamnu; 

in  the  body  startled  Mr.  Wa  t  feeultlea,  am!  I'ansed  Ihiiee 

guilty  blushes  to  rrowd  into  h 

No.  He  was  not  even  thtnKmg  oi  her !  A  week  ago^a  year, 
a  hundred  years  ago  it  seemed — he  would  not  have  been  surpriBeil 
to  meet  her  anywhere.  Appearing  from  amiilst  diirkjing  shrubberies, 
gliding  over  green  garden  terraces,  loitering  on  stiir*  or  corridors, 
hovering  even  in  hi«  dreams,  all  day  or  dl  nulit,  Iwdih  or  spintii- 
ally,  he  had  been  acruslomed  to  meet  her  A  week  igo  his  heart 
used  to  beat.  A  week  ago,  niid  at  the  very  inhtniit  when  he  jumped 
out  of  his  sleep  there  was  her  idea  smiling  on  hini  And  it  was 
only  last  Tuesday  that  his  love  was  stabbed  and  slain,  and  he  not 
only  had  left  off  mourning  for  her,  but  had  forgotten  her' 

"  You  will  come  and  walk  with  lue  a  Uttle  1 "  she  said  "  Or 
would  you  like  the  music  best  ?  I  daresjy  ^ou  will  like  the  miisie 
best." 

"  You  know,"  said  Harry,  "  I  don't  ure  about  anj  luuaic  much 
except" — he  was  thinking  of  the  Evening  Hyum— "except  of  your 
playing."  He  turned  very  red  again  us  he  spoke :  he  felt  he  was 
perjuring  himself  horribly. 

The  poor  lady  was  agitated  herself  hy  the  flutter  and  agitation 
which  she  saw  in  her  young  companion.  Gracious  Heaven  !  Could 
that  tremor  and  exi^itenient  mean  that  ehc  was  mistaken,  and  that 
the  lad  was  still  faithful!  "  Give  me  your  arm,  and  let  us  take  a 
little  walk,"  she  said,  waving  round  a  curtsey  to  the  other  two 
gentlemen;  "my  aunt  is  asleep  after  her  dinner."  Harry  could 
not  but  offer  the  arm,  and  press  the  hand  that  lay  against  his  heart. 
Maria  made  another  fine  curtsey  to  Harry's  bowing  companions, 
and  walked  otT  with  her  prize.  In  her  grieft,  in  her  rages,  in  the 
pains  and  anguish  of  wrong  and  desertion,  how  a  woman  remembcTS 
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to  smile,  curtsey,  caresi?,  dissemble  !  How  resolutely  they  discharge 
the  sociid  proprieties ;  how  they  have  a  word,  or  a  hand,  or  a  kind 
little  speech  or  reply  for  the  passing  acquaintance  who  crosses  un- 
knowing the  path  of  the  tragedy,  drops  a  light  airy  remark  or  two 
(happy  8elf-satisfie<l  rogue !),  and  passes  on.  He  passes  on^  and 
thmks :  "  That  woman  was  rather  pleased  with  what  I  said.  That 
joke  I  made  was  rather  neat.  I  do  really  think  Liidy  Maria  looks 
rather  favourably  at  me,  and  she's  a  devilish  fine  woman,  begad  she 
is  ! "  0  you  wiseacre !  Such  was  Jack  Morris's  observation  and 
(sise  as  he  walked  away  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  noble  friend,  and 
thinking  the  whole  Society  of  the  Wells  was  looking  at  him.  He 
had  made  some  exquisite  remarks  about  a  particular  run  of  cards  at 
Lady  Flushington's  the  night  before,  and  Lady  Maria  ha<l  replied 
graciously  and  neatly,  and  so  away  went  Jack  perfectly  happy. 

The  absunl  creature.  I  declare  we  know  nothing  of  anybody 
(but  that  for  my  part  I  know  better  and  better  every  day).  You 
enter  smiling  to  see  your  new  acquaintance,  Mrs.  A.  and  her 
charming  family.  You  make  your  bow  in  the  elegant  drawing-room 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  ?  I  tell  you  that  in  your  course  through  life 
you  are  for  ever  putting  your  great  clumsy  foot  upon  the  mute 
invisible  wounds  of  bleeding  tragedies.  Mrs.  B.'s  closets  for  what 
you  know  are  stu£fed  with  skeletons.  Look  there  under  the  sofa- 
cushion.  Is  that  merely  Missy's  doll,  or  is  it  the  limb  of  a  stifled 
Cupid  peeping  out  ?  What  do  you  suppose  are  those  ashes  smoulder- 
ing in  the  grate  ? — Very  likely  a  suttee  has  been  offered  up  there 
just  before  you  came  in :  a  faithful  heart  has  been  burned  out  upon 
a  callous  corpse,  and  you  are  looking  on  the  cineri  doloso.  You 
see  B.  and  his  wife  receiving  their  company  before  dinner.  Gracious 
powers !  Do  you  know  that  that  bouquet  which  she  wears  is  a 
signal  to  Captain  C,  and  that  he  will  find  a  note  under  the  little 
bronze  Shakspeare  on  the  niantel[)iece  in  the  study]  And  with  all 
this  you  go  up  an<l  say  some  uncommonly  neat  thing  (as  you  fancy) 
to  Mrs.  B.  about  the  weather  (clever  dog !),  or  about  Lady  E.'s  last 
party  (fashionable  buck  !),  or  about  the  dear  children  in  the  nursery 
(insinuating  rogue  !).  Heaven  and  earth,  my  good  sir,  how  can  you 
tell  that  B.  is  not  going  to  pitch  all  the  children  out  of  the  nursery 
window  this  very  night,  or  that  his  lady  has  not  made  an  arrange- 
ment for  leaving  them,  and  running  off  with  the  Captain  1  How  do 
you  know  that  those  footmen  are  not  disguised  bailiffs? — that  yonder 
large-looking  butler  (really  a  skeleton)  is  not  the  pawnbroker's  man  ] 
and  that  there  are  not  skeleton  rStis  and  entries  under  every  one  of 
the  covers  ]  Look  at  their  feet  peeping  from  under  the  tabledotk. 
Mind  how  you  stretch  out  your  0¥m  lovely  little  slippers,  madam, 
lest  you  knock  over  a  rib  or  two.     Remark  the  Death's-head  moths 
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fluttering  uuoitg  the  flDnnre.  S(«  tlio  polo  wiiiilitig-ttlieots  glnimiiig 
in  the  wai-caadlui !  I  kuow  it  la  &a  old  story,  aui)  especially  that 
this  preacher  has  yelled  vunitaa  vauitatum  live  hundred  times  berore. 
I  can't  help  always  felling  upon  it,  and  cry  out  with  partiiador  loi 
nesB  and  wailing,  and  hecome  especially  melancholy,  when  I  aee  a 
dead  love  tied  to  a  live  love.  Hil  1  I  look  up  troi))  my  desk,  an 
the  street :  and  there  come  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  from  their  walk  in 
— „  ^^  ],jm  I  how  jolly  and  liap]iy 


iu^D  Gardene. 
he  looks,  as  tiie  children  f- 
Ura.  D.,  there  is  a  Regent'' 
in  the  world.  Go  in,  fond 
you  know  he  likee  for  dinm 
the  rejiorta  of  their  maatera. 
your  artless  duet  together  ;  i 
There  go  Hany  and  Mi 
common,  away  from  the  vil 
dinner  sieata.  and  where  th 
music  to  play.  With  the  n.. 
atetn  will  waken  :  with  the  candles 
table  and  the  cards. 
my  love  is  dead,  but  here  is  a  minute  to  kneel  over  the  grave  and 
pray  by  it.  He  certainly  waa  not  thinking  about  her;  he  wna 
startled  and  did  not  even  know  her.  He  was  laughing  and  talking 
with  Jack  Morris  and  my  Lord  March.  He  ia  twenty  years  younger 
than  she.  Never  mind.  To-day  is  to-<lay  in  which  we  are  all  equal. 
This  moment  is  ours.  Come,  let  us  walk  a  little  way  over  the 
heath,  Harry.  She  will  go,  though  she  feels  a  deadly  assurani-e 
that  he  will  tell  her  all  is  over  between  them,  and  that  he  loves  the 
dftrk-haired  girl  at  Oakhurst. 


My  poor  dear  bcnightwl 
ell  as  a  Kensington  Ganlens 
milingly  lay  before  him  what 
<iin  the  children's  copicJi  and 
Missy  to  the  piano,  and  play 
'ou  are  happy ! 
;  their  evening  walk  ci 
is  waking  up  from  its  after- 
re  beginning  to  stir,  and  the 
ia  knows  Madatne  do  Bern- 
she  must  be  bock  to  the  tea- 
Here  is  a  minute. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

PLENUM   OPUS   ALE.fi 

LET  mc  hear  about  those  children,  child,  whom  I  saw  running 
about  at  the  house  where  they  took  you  in,  poor  <lear  boy, 
^  after  your  dreadful  fall  ? "  says  Maria,  as  they  paced  the 
common.  "Oh,  that  fall,  Harry  !  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
when  I  saw  it !  You  needn't  squeeze  one's  arm  so.  You  know 
you  don't  care  for  me." 

"The  people  are  the  very  best,  kindest,  dearest  people  I  have 
ever  met  in  the  world,"  cries  Mr.  Warrington.  "Mrs.  Lambert 
was  a  friend  of  my  mother  when  she  was  in  Europe  for  her  educa- 
tion. Colonel  Laml)ert  is  a  most  accomj)lished  gentleman,  and  has 
seen  service  everywhere.  He  was  in.  Scotland  with  his  Royal 
Highness,  in  Flanders,  at  Minorca.  No  natural  parents  could  be 
kinder  than  they  were  to  me.  How  can  I  show  my  gratitude  to 
them  ?  I  want  to  make  them  a  present :  I  mutt  make  them  a 
present,"  says  H.irry,  clapping  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  which  was 
filled  with  the  crisp  spoils  of  Morris  and  March. 

"We  can  go  to  the  toy-shop,  my  dear,  and  buy  a  couple  of 
dolls  for  the  children,"  says  Lady  Maria.  "You  would  o£fend  the 
})arents  by  offering  anything  like  payment  for  their  kindness." 

"  Dolls  for  Hester  and  Theo  !  W^hy,  do  you  think  a  woman  is 
not  woman  till  she  is  forty,  Maria  ? "  (The  arm  under  Harry's  here 
gave  a  wince  perhaps, — ever  so  slight  a  wince.)  "  I  can  tell  you 
Miss  Hester  by  no  means  considers  herself  a  child,  and  Miss  Theo 
is  older  than  her  sister.  They  know  ever  so  many  languages.  They 
have  read  books — oh  !  piles  and  piles  of  books  !  They  play  on  the 
harpsichonl  and  sing  together  admirable ;  and  Theo  composes,  and 
sings  songs  of  her  own." 

"  Indeed  !  I  scarcely  saw  them.  I  thought  they  were  children. 
They  looked  quite  childish.  I  had  no  idea  they  had  all  these  per- 
fections, and  were  su(!h  wonders  of  the  world." 

"  That's  just  the  way  with  you  women !  At  home,  if  me  or 
George  praised  a  woman,  Mrs.  Esmond  and  Mountain,  too,  would 
be  sure  to  find  fault  with  her ! "  cries  Harry. 

"  I  am  sure  I  would  find  fault  with  no  one  who  is  kind  to  yov^ 

15 
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Mr.  Warrington."  eighed  Maria,  "though  you  aif  not  angry  wiih 
me  for  envying  them  because  Ihey  had  to  take  care  of  you  wlicn 
you  were  wounded  and  ill — whilst  I — I  hail  to  leave  you  V 

'■  You  dear  good  Maria  ! " 

' '  No,  Harry  !  I  am  not  dear  and  good.  There,  sir,  you  newln't 
be  BO  pressing  in  your  atUntiona.  Look!  There  is  your  black 
inaa  walking  with  a  score  of  other  wretches  in  livery.  Tlie  horrid 
creatures  arc  going  to  fuddle  at  **-"  '«a-garden,  and  get  tipsy  like 
their  masters.  That  dreadful  Mr.  ria  was  perfectly  tipay  «-hcn 
I  catne  to  you,  and  fright«ned  ] 

"  I  had  just  won  great  belt  ath  of  them.     What  shall  I 

,buy  for  you,  my  dear  cousin  1 "  larry  namtleii  the  triumphs 

which  he  had  just  achieved.     He  in  high  Bjiirite  :  he  laughed, 

lie  bragged  a  little.  "  For  the  honour  of  Virginia  I  was  determined 
to  show  them  what  jumping  was,"  he  said.  "  With  a  little  practii* 
I  think  I  coidd  leap  two  foot  further." 

Maria  was  plenaat  with  the  victoriea  of  her  young  champioD. 
"  But  you  must  beware  about  play,  child,"  elie  said.  "  You  know 
it  has  been  the  ruin  of  our  family.  My  brother  ( 'iistWooi,  Will, 
our  poor  father,  our  aunt,  Lady  Castlewooil  herself,  they  have  all 
been  victima  to  it :  aa  for  my  Lord  March,  he  ia  tlie  most  dreadful 
giunbler  and  tlie  moat  euccessful  of  all  the  nobility." 

"  I  don't  intend  to  be  afraid  of  him,  nor  of  his  friend  Mr.  Jack 
Morris  neither,"  says  Harry,  again  fingering  the  delightful  notca. 
"  What  do  you  play  at  Aunt  Bernstein's  1  Cribbage,  all-fours,  brag, 
whist,  commerce,  picttuet,  quadrille  1  I'm  ready  at  any  of  'em. 
What  o'clock  is  that  striking— aure  'tis  seven  ! " 

"And  you  want  to  begin  now,"  said  the  plaintive  Maria. 
"  You  don't  care  about  walking  with  your  poor  cousin.  Not  long 
ago  you  did." 

"  Hey  !  Youth  is  youth,  cousin  !  "  cried  Mr.  Harrj',  tossing  up 
his  head,  "  and  a  j'oung  fellow  must  have  his  flitig  !  "  and  he  struttcil 
by  his  partner's  sirle,  confident,  happy,  and  eager  for  pleaKine. 
Not  long  ago  he  did  like  to  walk  with  her.  Only  yesterday  he 
liked  tA  be  with  Thco  and  Heater,  and  good  Mrs.  Lambert :  hut 
pleasure,  life,  gaiety,  the  desire  to  shine  and  to  contjuer,  had  also 
their  temptations  for  the  lad,  who  seized  the  cup  like  other  lads, 
and  did  not  care  to  calculate  on  the  headache  in  store  for  tlic 
morning.  Whilst  he  ami  his  cousin  were  talking,  the  fidiiles  from 
the  open  orchestra  on  the  Parade  made  a  great  tuning  and  squeaking, 
preparatory  to  their  usual  evening  concert.  Maria  kiien'  her  aunt 
was  awake  again,  and  that  she  nuist  go  buck  to  her  slavery.  Harry 
-  never  asked  about  that  slavery,  though  he  must  have  known  it,  had 
he  taken  the  trouble  to  think.     He  never  iiitied  hts  cousin.     He 
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was  not  thinking  about  her  at  all.  Yet  when  his  mishap  befell 
him,  she  had  been  wounded  far  more  cruelly  than  he  was.  He  had 
scarce  ever  been  out  of  her  thoughts,  which  of  course  she  had  had 
to  bury  under  smiling  hypocrisies,  as  is  the  way  with  her  sex.  I 
know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Grundy,  you  think  she  was  an  old  fool  ?  Ah  ! 
do  you  suppose  fools'  caps  do  not  cover  grey  hair,  as  well  as  jet  or 
auburn  ?  Bear  gently  with  our  elderly  fredainesy  0  you  Minerva 
of  a  woman  !  Or  perhapw  you  are  so  good  and  wise  that  you  don't 
read  novels  at  all  ?  This  I  know,  that  there  are  late  crops  of  wild 
oats,  as  well  as  early  harvests  of  them ;  and  (from  observation  of 
self  and  neighbour)  I  have  an  idea  that  the  avena  fatua  grows  up 
to  the  very  last  days  of  the  year. 

Like  worldly  parents  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  child, 
and  go  out  to  their  evening  party,  Madam  Bernstein  and  her 
attendants  had  put  the  sun  to  bed,  whilst  it  was  as  yet  light,  and 
had  drawn  the  curtains  over  it,  and  were  busy  about  their  cards 
and  their  amdles,  and  their  tea  and  negus,  and  other  refreshments. 
One  chair  after  another  landed  ladies  at  the  Baroness's  door,  more 
or  less  painted,  patched,  brocaded.  To  these  came  gentlemen  in 
gala  raiment.  Mr.  Poellnitz's  star  was  the  largest,  and  his  coat 
the  most  embroidered  of  all  present.  My  Lonl  of  March  and 
Ruglen,  when  he  made  his  appearance,  was  quite  changed  from  the 
individual  with  whom  Harry  had  made  acquaintance  at  the  "  White 
Horse."  His  tight  brown  scnitch  was  exchanged  for  a  neatly 
curled  feather  top,  with  a  bag  and  grey  powder,  his  jockeynlress 
and  leather  breeches  replaced  by  a  rich  and  elegant  French  suit. 
Mr.  Jack  Morris  had  just  such  another  wig  and  a  suit  of  stuff  as 
closely  as  possible  resembling  his  Lordship's.  Mr.  Wolfe  came  in 
attendance  upon  his  beautiful  mistress,  Miss  Lowther,  and  her 
aunt  who  loved  cards,  as  all  the  world  did.  When  my  Lady  Maria 
Esmond  made  her  appearance,  'tis  certain  that  her  looks  belied 
Madam  Bernstein's  account  of  her.  Her  shape  was  very  fine,  and 
her  dress  showed  a  great  deal  of  it.  Her  complexion  was  by 
nature  exceeding  fair,  and  a  dark  frilled  ribbon,  clasped  by  a  jewel, 
round  her  neck,  enhanced  its  snowy  whiteness.  Her  cheeks  were 
not  redder  than  those  of  other  ladies  present,  and  the  roses  were 
pretty  openly  purchased  by  everybody  at  the  perfumery -shops.  An 
artful  patch  or  two,  it  was  supposed,  added  to  the  lustre  of  her 
charms.  Her  hoop  was  not  larger  than  the  iron  contrivances 
which  ladies  of  the  present  day  hang  round  their  persons;  and 
we  may  pronounce  that  the  costume,  if  absurd  in  some  points, 
was  pleasing  altogether.  Suppose  our  ladies  took  to  wearing 
of  bangles  and  nose-rings?  I  daresay  we  should  laugh  at  the 
ornaments,  and  not  dislike  them,  and  lovers  would  make  no  diffi- 
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culty  about  lifting  up  the  ring  to  be  uble  to  ftpprooch  tlic  rosy  lips 
undemeatli. 

As  for  the  BaroD^Bs  de  Bemstein,  when  that  lady  took  the  paina 
of  making  a  grand  toilette,  she  appeareil  as  an  object,  hand»om^ 
still,  and  loagnitieent,  but  melancholy,  and  even  somewhat  terrifying 
to  behold.  You  read  the  pant  in  some  old  faces,  while  some  otliere 
lajNie  into  mere  meeknesa  and  content.     The  lires  go  quite  out  of 

Bouie  eyes,  aa  the  ero— '■  *"""'  ' —  round  them ;  tbey  flash  no 

longer  with  scoru,  or  wi[i<  e ;  they  gaze,  ami  no  Une  ia 

melted  by  their  guppliire  look,  and  no  one  is  dazzled. 

My  fair  young  reader,  if  j,  perfect  a  beauty  aa  the  peer- 

lem  Lindamini,  Queen  oft'  t  the  end  of  it,  as  you  retire 

to  bed,  you  meekly  own  I  ad  but  two  or  three  partner 

whilst  Liiidamira  Uus  1  >und  her  all  night — console 

yourself  with  thinking  niu..  you  will  look  as  kind  and 

pleasant  aa  you  appear  now  .     You  will  not  have  to  lay 

down  your  eoaoh-and-Bis  of  1  aee  another  step  into  it,  and 

walk  yourself  through  the  r>  You  will  have  to  forego  no 

long-accustomed  homage ;  you  will  uai  witness  and  own  the  deprecia- 
tion of  your  smilea.  You  will  not  see  fashion  forsake  your  quarter ; 
and  remain  all  dust,  gliwm,  and  cobwebs  within  your  oni-o  splendid 
saloons,  with  placanls  in  your  siul  windows,  gaunt,  lonely,  and  to 
let !  You  may  nut  have  known  any  gnuideur,  but  you  won't  feel 
any  desertion.  You  will  not  have  enjoyed  millions,  but  you  will 
liave  esc8f>eii  bankruptcy.  "  Our  hostess,"  said  my  Lord  Chester- 
field to  his  friend  in  a  coniideDtial  whisper,  of  which  the  utterer  did 
not  in  the  least  know  the  loudness,  "  puts  me  in  mind  of  Covent 
Garden  in  my  youth.  Then  it  was  tlie  court  end  of  the  town,  and 
inhabited  by  the  highest  fashion.  Now,  a  nobleman's  house  ia  a 
gaming-house,  or  you  may  go  in  with  a  friend  and  call  for  a  bottle." 

"Hey!  a  bottle  and  a  tavern  are  good  things  in  their  way," 
says  my  Lord  March,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "I  was  not 
bom  before  the  Georges  came  in,  though  I  intend  to  live  to  a 
hundred.  I  never  knew  the  Bernstein  but  as  an  old  woman ;  and 
if  she  ever  had  beauty,  hang  me  if  I  know  how  she  Kpent  it." 

"  No,  hang  me,  how  did  she  spend  iti"  laughs  out  Jack  Morris. 

"  Here's  a  table  !  Shall  we  ait  dowu  and  have  a  garael — Don't 
let  the  German  come  in.  He  won't  pay.  Mr.  Warrington,  will 
you  take  a  card  1"  Mr.  Warrington  and  my  LonI  Chesterfield  found 
themselves  partners  against  Mr.  Morris  and  the  Earl  of  Man:h. 
"  You  have  come  too  late,  Baron,"  says  the  elder  nobleman  to  the 
other  nobleman  who  was  advancing.  "  We  have  made  our  game. 
What,  have  you  forgotten  Mr.  Warrington  of  Virginia — the  young 
gentleman  whom  you  met  in  Loniloul" 
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"The  young  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  Arthur's  Chocolate* 
House  had  black  hair,  a  little  cocked  nose,  and  was  by  no  means  so 
fortunate  in  his  personal  appearance  as  Mr.  Warrington,''  said  the 
Baron  with  much  presence  of  mind.  "Warrington,  Dorrington, 
Harrington  ?  We  of  the  Continent  cannot  retain  your  insular  names. 
I  certify  that  this  gentleman  is  not  the  individual  of  whom  I  spoke 
at  dinner."  And,  glancing  kindly  upon  him,  the  old  beau  sidled 
away  to  a  farther  end  of  the  room,  where  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Miss 
Lowther  were  engage<l  in  deep  conversation  in  the  embrasure  of  a 
window.  Here  the  Baron  thought  fit  to  engage  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  upon  the  Prussian  manual  exercise,  which  had  lately  been 
introduced  into  King  George  the  Second's  army — a  subject  with 
which  Mr.  Wolfe  was  thoroughly  familiar,  and  which  no  doubt  would 
have  interested  him  at  any  other  moment  but  that.  Nevertheless 
the  old  gentleman  uttered  his  criticisms  and  opinions,  and  thought 
he  perfectly  charmed  the  two  persons  to  whom  he  communicated 
them. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  evening  the  Baroness  received  her 
guests  personally,  and  as  they  arrived  engaged  them  in  talk  and 
introductory  courtesies.  But  as  the  rooms  and  tables  filled,  and 
the  parties  were  made  up,  Madame  de  Bernstein  became  more  and 
more  restless,  and  finally  retreated  with  three  friends  to  her  own 
comer,  where  a  table  specially  reserved  for  her  was  occupied  by  her 
major-domo.  And  here  the  old  lady  sat  down  resolutely,  never 
changing  her  place  or  quitting  her  game  till  cock-crow.  The  charge 
of  receiving  the  company  devolved  now  upon  my  Lady  Maria,  who 
did  not  care  for  cards,  but  dutifully  did  the  honours  of  the  house  to 
her  aunt's  guests,  and  often  rustled  by  the  table  where  her  young 
cousin  was  engaged  with  his  three  friends. 

**  Come  and  cut  the  cards  for  us,"  said  my  Lord  March  to  her 
Ladyship,  as  she  passed  on  one  of  her  wistful  visits.  "Cut  the 
cards,  and  bring  us  luck.  Lady  Maria !  We  have  had  none  to- 
night, and  Mr.  Warrington  is  winning  everything." 

"  1  hope  you  are  not  playing  high,  Harry,"  said  the  lady 
timidly. 

"  Oh  no,  only  sixpences,"  cried  my  Lord,  dealing. 

"Only  sixpences,"  echoed  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  Lord  March's 
partner.  But  Mr.  Morris  must  have  been  very  keenly  alive  to  the 
value  of  sixpence,  if  the  loss  of  a  few  such  coins  could  make  his 
round  face  look  so  dismal.  My  Lord  Chesterfield  sat  opposite  Mr. 
Warrington,  sorting  his  cards.  No  one  could  say,  by  inspecting 
that  calm  physiognomy,  whether  good  or  ill  fortune  was  attending 
his  Lordship. 

Some  word,  not  altogether  indicative  of  delight,  slipped  out  of 
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Mr.  Morris's  lips,  on  which  his  partner  tried  out,  "  Hang  it,  Morris, 
play  your  carUs,  and  hold  your  tongue ! "  Considering  they  were 
only  playing  for  eixpeneea,  liis  Lordship,  too,  was  etraogely  atTecteil. 

Maria,  still  fumlly  liiigeriug  by  Harry's  ehair,  with  her  hand  ut 
the  bock  of  it,  could  eee  hia  cards,  and  that  a  whole  covey  of  trumiia 
was  ranged  in  one  comer.  She  had  not  taken  awiiy  hia  luck.  She 
waa  pleased  to  think  she  had  cut  that  pack  wliich  hod  dealt  him  all 
those  pretty  trumps.  As  Lord  March  waa  dealing,  he  had  said  iu 
a  quiet  voice  to  Mr.  Warrington,  "The  bet  aa  before,  Mr.  War- 
rington, or  aliall  we  double  it  ? " 

"Anything  you  like,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Warrington,  very 
quietly. 

"We  will  say,  then — shillings." 

"  Yea,  shillings,"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  and  the  game  proceeiled. 

The  end  of  the  day's,  and  some  succeeding  days'  sport  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter,  which  was  never  delivered  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  wae  addressed,  but  found  its  way  to  America  in 
the  papers  of  Mr,  Henry  Warrington  : — 

"TUNBRIDOB  WEIJ.S:  Auguil  10,  ITW. 
"  Dbae  Geoecb,— As  White's  two  bottles  of  Burgundy  and  a 
pack  of  cards  constitute  all  the  joys  of  your  life,  I  take  for  grunted 
that  you  are  in  London  at  this  moment,  preferring  smoke  and  faro 
to  fresh  air  and  fresh  haystacks.  This  will  lie  delivered  to  you  by  a 
young  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  lately  made  acquaintance,  and 
whom  you  will  be  charmed  to  know.  He  will  pby  with  you  at  any 
game  for  any  stake,  up  to  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  drink  any 
reasonable  number  of  bottles  cinring  the  play.  Mr.  Warrington  is 
no  other  than  the  Fortunate  Youth  about  whom  so  many  stories 
have  been  told  in  the  Public  Advertiser  and  other  prints.  He  has 
an  estate  in  Virginia  as  big  aa  Yorkshire,  with  the  incuinbiani'e  of 
a  mother,  the  reigning  Sovereign;  but,  as  the  country  is  unwhole- 
some, and  fevers  plentiful,  let  us  hope  that  Mrs.  f^mond  will  die 
soon,  and  leave  this  virtuous  lad  in  undi8tiirl)cd  jiossessiou.  She  is 
aunt  of  that  poUuon  of  a  Castlewooil,  who  nei'or  jiays  his  play- 
debts,  unless  he  is  more  honourable  in  his  dealings  with  you  than 
lie  hos  been  with  me.  Mr.  W.  is  tfc  Ixjune  race.  We  must  have 
him  of  our  society,  if  it  be  only  that  I  may  win  my  money  back 

"  He  has  had  the  devil's  luck  here,  and  hiis  been  winning  every- 
thing, whilst  his  old  eard-playing  beldam  of  an  aunt  has  been  losing. 
A  few  nights  ago,  when  I  first  had  the  ill  luck  to  make  hia  acquaint- 
ance, he  beat  me  in  jumping  (having  practised  the  aii  amongst  the 
savages,  and  runuing  away  from  bears  iu  his  native  woods) ;  he  won 
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beta  of  me  and  Jack  Morris  about  my  weight ;  and  at  night,  when 
we  sat  down  to  play,  at  old  Bernstein's,  he  won  from  us  all  round. 
If  you  can  settle  our  last  Epsom  account,  please  hand  over  to  Mr. 
Warrington  £350,  which  I  still  owe  him,  after  pretty  well  emptying 
my  pocket-book.  Chesterfield  has  dropped  six  hundred  to  him,  too; 
but  his  Lordship  does  not  wish  to  have  it  known,  having  sworn  to 
give  up  play,  and  live  cleanly.  Jack  Morris,  who  has  not  been  hit 
as  hani  as  either  of  us,  and  can  afford  it  quite  as  well,  for  the  fat 
chuff  has  no  houses  nor  train  to  keep  up,  and  all  his  misbegotten 
father's  money  in  hand,  roars  like  a  bull  of  Bashan  about  his  losses. 
We  had  a  second  night's  play,  en  petit  comit^^  and  Barbeau  served 
us  a  fair  dinner  in  a  private  room.  Mr.  Warrington  holds  his 
tongue  hke  a  gentleman,  and  none  of  us  have  talketl  about  our 
losses ;  but  the  whole  place  does,  for  us.  Yesterday  the  Cattarina 
looked  as  sulky  as  thunder,  because  I  would  not  give  her  a  diamoQd 
necklace,  and  says  I  refuse  her,  because  I  have  lost  five  thousand 
to  the  Virginian.  My  old  Duchess  of  Q.  has  the  very  same  story, 
besides  knowing  to  a  fraction  what  Chesterfield  and  Jack  have  lost. 

"Warrington  treated  the  company  to  breakfast  and  music  at 
the  rooms ;  and  you  should  have  seen  how  the  women  tore  him  to 
pieces.  That  fiend  of  a  Cattarina  ogled  him  out  of  my  vis-k-via, 
and  under  my  very  nose,  yestenlay,  as  we  were  driving  to  Penshurst, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  has  sent  him  a  billet-doux  ere  this.  He  shot 
Jack  Morris  all  to  pieces  at  a  mark :  we  shall  try  him  with  par- 
tridges when  the  season  conies. 

"  He  is  a  fortimate  fellow,  certainly.  He  has  youth  (which  is 
not  deboshed  by  evil  courses  in  Virginia,  as  ours  is  in  England) ;  he 
has  good  health,  good  l(X)ks,  and  good  luck. 

"In  a  word,  Mr.  Warrington  has  won  our  money  in  a  very 
gentlemanlike  manner ;  and,  as  I  like  him,  and  wish  to  win  some 
of  it  back  again,  I  put  him  under  your  worship's  saintly  guardian- 
ship. Adieu  !  I  am  going  to  the  North,  and  shall  be  back  for 
Doncaster. — Yours  ever,  dear  George,  M.  &  R." 

"To  Geoi^e  Augustus  Selwyn,  Eisq. ,  at  White's  Chocolate  House, 
St.  James's  Street." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
THE  IVAY  I  !   n-ORLD 

OUR  young  Vir^nian  fou?  *lf,  after  two  or  three  daj-s 

at  Tiinbridge  Wells,  b  e  most  iniimrtant  personage 

in  that  merry  httle  pine*.     No  nobleman  in  the 

place  iiisjiireil  bo  mnnh  curii  y  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury 

hiniMlf  was  acareo  treated  wii,.        ii  r  »pect.     People  tiinieii  rouiitl 
to  look  after  Harry  im  he  pflfuu        iii'  country-folks  atared  at  liitn 
as  they  came  into  market.     &       ic  rt  na,  matrons  encourHsed  him 
to  oome  round  to  them,  and  f......J  mi-uoa  to  leave  him  alone  «ith 

their  daughters,  most  of  whnm  smiled  upon  him.  Everybody  knew, 
to  an  acre  and  a  Bhilling,  the  extent  of  his  Virginian  property,  ami 
the  amount  of  his  income.  At  every  tea-table  in  the  Wells,  his 
winning  at  play  were  tolil  and  caleulated.  Wonilerfiil  is  the  know- 
ledge which  our  neighbonrs  have  of  our  affairs !  So  great  was  the 
interest  and  curiosity  which  Harry  inspired,  that  people  even  smiled 
upon  his  servant,  and  took  Gumbo  aside  and  treated  liim  with  ale 
and  cold  meat,  in  order  to  get  news  of  the  young  Virginian.  Mr. 
Gumbo  fattened  umler  the  diet,  beramc  a  leading  metnlicr  of  the 
Society  of  Valets  in  the  plaee,  and  lipil  more  enonnously  than  ever. 
No  party  was  complete  imless  Mr.  Warrington  attended  it.  The 
lad  wa.1  not  a  little  amused  and  nstoninhed  by  this  prosperity,  and 
bore  his  new  honours  pretty  well.  He  lia^l  been  bred  at  home  to 
think  too  well  of  himself,  and  liis  present  good  fortune  n?  doubt 
tended  to  confirm  his  self-satisfaction.  But  he  was  not  too  much 
elated.  He  did  not  brag  about  his  victories  or  give  hijnself  any 
particular  airs.  In  engaging  in  play  with  the  gentlemen  who 
challenged  him,  lie  had  acted  up  to  his  queer  code  of  honour.  He 
felt  as  if  he  was  bound  to  meet  them  when  they  summoned  him, 
and  that  if  they  invited  him  to  a  horse-race,  or  a  drinking  bout,  or 
a  match  at  canls,  for  the  sake  of  Old  Virginia,  he  must  not  dntw 
back.  Mr.  Harry  found  his  new  aequaintJl^ces  ready  to  try  him  at 
all  these  sports  and  contests.  He  had  a  strong  head,  a  skilful  hand,  a 
firm  seat,  an  unflinching  nerve.  The  representative  of  Old  Virginia 
came  off  very  well  in  his  friendly  rivalry  with  the  mother  country. 
Madame  de  Bernstein,  who  got  her  fill  of  cards  every  night, 
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and,  no  doubt,  repaired  the  ill  fortune  of  which  we  heard  in  the 
lajst  chapter,  was  delighted  with  her  nephew's  victories  and  repu- 
tation. He  had  shot  with  Jack  Morris  and  beat  him :  he  had 
ridden  a  match  with  Mr.  Scamper  and  won  it.  He  played  tennis 
with  Captain  Batts,  and,  though  the  boy  had  never  tried  the 
game  before,  in  a  few  days  he  held  his  own  uncommonly  well. 
He  had  engaged  in  play  with  those  celebrated  gamesters,  my  Lords 
of  Chesterfield  and  March ;  and  they  both  bore  testimony  to  his 
coolness,  gallantry,  and  good  breeding.  At  his  books  Harry  was 
not  brilliant  certainly :  but  he  could  write  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  men  of  fashion ;  and  the  naivettf  of  his  ignorance  amused 
the  old  lady.  She  had  read  books  in  her  time,  and  could  talk 
very  well  about  them  with  bookish  people :  she  had  a  relish  for 
humour  and  delighted  in  Moli^re  and  Mr.  Fielding,  but  she  loved 
the  world  far  better  than  the  library,  and  was  never  so  interested 
in  any  novel  but  that  she  would  leave  it  for  a  game  of  cards.  She 
superintended  with  fond  pleasure  the  improvements  of  Harry's 
toilette :  rummaged  out  fine  laces  for  his  ruffles  and  shirt,  and 
found  a  pretty  diamond-brooch  for  his  frill.  He  attained  the  post 
of  prime  favourite  of  all  her  nephews  and  kinsfolk.  I  fear  Lady 
Maria  was  only  too  well  pleased  at  the  lad's  successes,  and  did  not 
grudge  him  his  superiority  over  her  brothers ;  but  those  gentlemen 
must  have  quaked  with  fear  and  envy  when  they  heard  of  Mr. 
Warrington's  prodigious  successes,  and  the  advance  which  he  had 
made  in  their  wealthy  aunt's  favour. 

After  a  fortnight  of  Tunbridge,  Mr.  Harry  had  become  quite 
a  personage.  He  knew  all  the  good  company  in  the  place.  Was 
it  his  fault  if  he  became  acquainted  with  the  bad  likewise  ?  Was 
he  very  wrong  in  taking  the  world  as  he  found  it,  and  drinking  from 
that  sweet  sparkling  pleasure-cup,  wliich  was  filled  for  him  to  the 
brim  ?  The  old  aimt  enjoyed  liis  triumphs,  and  for  her  jiart  only 
bade  him  pursue  his  enjoyments.  She  was  not  a  rigorous  old 
moralist,  nor,  perhaps,  a  very  wholesome  preceptress  for  youth. 
If  the  Cattarina  wrote  him  billets-doux,  I  fear  Aunt  Bernstein 
would  have  bade  him  accept  the  invitations ;  but  the  lad  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  colonial  home  a  stock  of  modesty  which 
he  still  wore  along  with  the  honest  home-spun  linen.  Libertinism 
was  rare  in  those  thinly-peopled  regions  from  which  he  came.  The 
vices  of  great  cities  were  scarce  known  or  practised  in  the  rough 
towns  of  the  American  Continent.  Harry  Warrington  blushed 
like  a  girl  at  the  daring  talk  of  his  new  European  associates : 
even  Aunt  Bernstein's  conversation  and  jokes  astounded  the  young 
Virginian,  so  that  the  worldly  old  woman  would  call  him  Joseph, 
or  simpleton. 
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But,  however  inniK'ent  he  was,  the  worlU  gave  him  crwlit  for 
beug  u  tnd  as  other  fulka.  How  was  he  to  kiiow  tliat  he  was 
not  to  saeociate  with  that  saucy  CatttiriuiL  7  He  had  soen  my  Lord 
March  driving  her  about  in  hia  Lorilghip'a  phaeton.  Harry  thought 
there  was  no  hdrm  in  giving  her  his  arm,  ami  [larailing  oiienly  with 
her  in  the  publiL-  walks.  She  took  a  fanpy  to  a  trinket  at  the  toy- 
ebop ;  and  a^  liis  pockets  were  full  of  money,  he  waa  tleligliteil  to 
make  her  a  present  of  the  locket  wliivh  she  coveted.  The  next 
day  it  waa  a  jjieee  of  tace :  again  Harry  Rfatified  her.  Tlie  next 
day  it  was  something  ebe  :  there  was  no  eml  to  Madam  C'attarinn'i 
iancies :  but  here  the  young  gentleman  stopped,  turning  iilF  her 
request  with  a  joke  und  a  laugh.  He  wob  shrewd  enougli,  aiul  not 
reckless  or  prodigal,  though  generous.  He  hnd  no  idea  of  purchas- 
ing diamond  drops  for  the  petulant  little  lady's  pretty  ears. 

But  who  was  to  give  him  credit  for  his  moiiesty  T  Old  Bernstein 
insisted  upon  believing  that  her  nephew  was  playing  Don  Juan's 
part,  and  supplanting  my  Lord  Marcli.  She  insisted  the  more  when 
poor  Maria  was  by  ;  loving  to  Btab  the  tender  heart  of  that  spinster, 
and  enjoying  her  niece'a  jiit^ous  silence  and  discomfiture. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  suys  the  Banmess,  "  boys  will  be  boys,  and 
I  don't  want  Harry  to  be  the  first  milkso)!  in  Ida  family  ! "  The 
bread  which  Maria  ate  at  her  aunt's  expense  cliokod  her  sometimes. 
Oh  me,  how  hartl  and  indigestible  some  women  know  how  to  make  it ! 

Mr.  Wolfe  waa  for  ever  coming  over  from  Westerham  to  pay 
court  to  the  huly  of  hia  love  ;  and,  knowing  that  tlie  Colonel  was 
entirely  engageil  in  tliat  pursuit,  Mr.  Warrington  scarcely  expectwl 
to  see  much  of  him,  however  nuicli  he  like<l  that  officer's  conversa- 
tion and  society.  It  was  different  fnim  the  talk  of  the  ribald  peojile 
round  about  Harry.  Mr.  Wolfe  never  spoke  of  cards,  or  horses' 
pedigrees ;  or  bra^'ge<[  of  his  perforuianiws  in  the  hunting-field,  or 
boasted  of  the  favours  of  women  ;  or  retailetl  any  of  the  innumer- 
able scandals  of  tlie  time.  It  was  not  a  good  time.  That  old 
world  was  more  dissolute  than  ours.  There  was  an  old  king  with 
mistresses  openly  in  liis  train,  to  whom  the  great  folks  of  the  lanil 
did  honour.  There  w.is  a  nobility,  many  of  whom  were  mad  and 
reckless  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  tiiere  was  a  looseness  of  Wr)rd8 
aod  acta  which  we  must  note,  as  faithful  historians,  without  going 
into  particTilars,  and  needlessly  shocking  present  readers.  Our 
young  gentleman  had  lighted  upon  some  of  the  wildest  of  these  wild 
people,  and  had  found  an  old  relative  who  lived  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  rout. 

Harry  then  did  not  remark  how  Colonel  Wolfe  avoided  him, 
or  when  they  casually  met,  at  first  notice  the  Colonel's  cold  and 
altered  demeanour.     He  did  not  know  the  stories  that  were  told  of 
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hiiiL  Who  does  know  the  stories  that  are  told  of  him?  Who 
makes  them  ]  Who  are  the  fathers  of  those  wondrous  lies  1  Poor 
Harry  did  not  know  the  reputation  he  wjis  getting ;  and  that,  whilst 
he  was  riding  his  horse  and  playing  his  game  and  taking  his  frolic, 
he  was  passing  amongst  many  respectable  persons  for  being  the  most 
abandoned  and  profligate  and  godless  of  young  men. 

Alas,  and  alas !  to  think  that  the  lad  whom  we  liked  so,  and 
who  was  so  gentle  and  quiet  when  with  us,  so  simple  and  so  easily 
pleased,  should  be  a  hardened  profligate,  a  spendthrift,  a  confirmed 
gamester,  a  frequenter  of  abandoned  women  !  These  stories  came 
to  worthy  Colonel  Lambert  at  Oakhurst :  first  one  bad  story,  then 
another,  then  crowds  of  them,  till  the  good  man's  kind  heart  was 
quite  filled  with  grief  and  care,  so  that  his  family  saw  that  some- 
thing annoyed  him.  At  first  he  would  not  speak  on  the  matter  at 
all,  and  put  aside  the  >\ife's  fond  cjueries.  Mrs.  Lambert  thought  a 
great  misfortune  had  happened ;  that  her  husb«and  had  been  mined ; 
that  he  had  been  ordered  on  a  dangerous  service ;  that  one  of  the 
boys  was  ill,  disgraced,  dead.  Who  can  resist  an  anxious  woman, 
or  es(;ape  the  cross-examination  of  the  conjugal  pillow  ]  Lambert 
was  obliged  to  tell  a  part  of  what  he  knew  about  Harry  Warrington. 
The  wife  was  as  much  grieved  and  amazed  as  her  husband  had  been. 
From  papa's  and  mamma's  l)edrooni  the  grief,  after  being  stifled  for 
a  while  under  the  bed-pillows  there,  came  downstairs.  Theo  and 
Hester  took  the  complaint  after  their  parents,  and  had  it  very  bad. 
0  kind  little  wounded  hearts  !  At  first  Hester  turned  red,  flew  into 
a  great  passion,  clenched  her  little  fists,  and  vowed  she  would  not 
believe  a  word  of  the  wicked  stories ;  but  she  ended  by  believing 
them.  Scandal  almost  always  does  master  jx'ople  :  especially  good 
and  innocent  people.  Oh,  the  serpent  they  had  nursed  by  their  fire  ! 
Oh,  the  wretched  wretched  boy  !  To  think  of  his  walking  about 
with  that  horrible  painted  Frenchwoman,  and  giving  her  diamond 
necklaces,  and  parading  his  shame  before  all  the  society  at  the  Wells  ! 
The  three  ladies  having  cried  over  the  story,  and  the  father  being 
deeply  moved  by  it,  took  the  parson  into  their  confidence.  In  vain 
he  preached  at  church  next  Sunday  his  favourite  sermon  about 
scandal,  and  inveighed  against  our  propensity  to  think  evil.  We 
repent ;  we  promise  to  do  so  no  more ;  but  when  the  next  bad 
story  comes  about  our  neighbour  we  believe  it.  So  did  those  kind, 
wretched  Oakhurst  folks  believe  what  they  heard  about  poor  Harry 
Warrington. 

Ha.Ty  Warrington  meanwhile  was  a  great  deal  too  well  pleased 
with  himself  to  know  how  ill  his  friends  were  thinking  of  him,  and 
was  pursuing  a  very  idle  and  pleasant,  if  unprofitable  life,  without 
having  the  least  notion  of  the  hubbub  he  was  creating,  and  the 
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dreadrul  repute  in  which  he  was  held  by  many  good  men.  Coining 
out  from  a  match  at  tennis  with  Mr.  ButU,  and  pleoned  with  hia 
play  and  all  the  world,  Harry  overtook  Colonel  Wolfe,  who  hod 
been  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the  lady  of  his  heart.  Harry  held  out 
his  hand,  wbirh  the  Ci)lonel  took,  but  the  latter'a  salutation  v 
cold,  that  the  young  man  coulil  not  help  remarking  it,  antl  especially 
noting  how  Mr.  Wolfe,  in  return  for  a  fine  bow  from  Mr.  Batle's 


his  forefinger.      The  tennis 
hat  [lisconcerted,   Harry 
of  Westerham.      Mr.  Wolfe 
silent,  and  cold, 
lays,"  says  Harrj-. 
ions,"    remarks    M 


,han  any  of  them,"  c 
[lany  for  you  than  t 


Wolfe 

Ties  the 


hat,  scarcely  touched  his  t 
captain  walked  away  [ool 
maining  behind  to  talk  witL 
walked  by  him  for  a  while, 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  tl 

"  You    have    had    othbi 
curtly. 

"  But  I  had  ratlier  be  ' 
young  man. 

"  Indeed   I  might  be  h 
them,"  says  the  other. 

"  Is  it  Captain  Batts  you  mean  J  "  asked  Harry. 

"  He  is  no  favourite  of  mine,  I  own  ;  he  bore  a  rascally  reputa- 
tion when  he  was  in  the  army,  and  I  doubt  has  not  mendeil  it  since 
he  was  turned  out.  You  certainly  might  find  a  better  friend  than 
Captain  Batts.  Pardon  the  freedom  which  I  take  in  saying  so," 
says  Mr.  Wolfe  grimly. 

"  Friend  !  he  is  no  friend  ;  he  only  teaches  me  to  play  tennis  ; 
he  is  hand-in-glove  with  my  Lord,  and  all  the  people  of  fashion  here 
who  play." 

"  I  am  not  a  man  of  fashion,"  says  Mr.  Wolfe. 

"My  dear  Colonel,  what  ia  the  matter  1  Have  I  angered  yoii 
in  any  way?  You  speak  almost  as  if  I  had,  and  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  having  done  anything  to  forfeit  your  regard,"  said  Mr. 
Warrington. 

"I  will  be  free  with  you,  Mr.  Warrington,"  said  the  Colonel 
gravely,  "and  tell  you  with  frankneaa  that  I  don't  like  some  of 
your  friends." 

"  Why,  sure,  they  are  men  of  the  first  rank  and  fashion  in 
England,"  cries  Horry,  not  choosing  to  be  offended  with  his  com- 
panion's bluntness. 

"  Exactly  !  They  arc  men  of  too  high  rank  and  fjM  great  fashion 
for  a  hard-working  poor  soldier  like  me  ;  and  if  yon  continue  to  live 
with  such,  believe  me,  you  will  find  numbers  of  ub  huni'lrum  people 
tJin't  afford  to  keep  such  company.  I  am  here,  Mr.  Warrington, 
pitying  my  addresses  to  an  honourable  Imly.  I  met  yon  yestenlay 
openly  walking  with  a  French  bnlletnlancer.  and  you  took  off  your 
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bat  I  must  frankly  tell  you  that  I  had  rather  you  would  not  take 
off  your  hat  when  you  go  out  in  such  company." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Warrington,  growing  very  red,  "  do  you  mean 
that  I  am  to  forego  the  honour  of  Colonel  Wolfe's  acquaintance 
altogether  1 " 

"  I  certainly  shall  request  you  to  do  so  when  you  are  in  company 
with  that  person,"  said  Colonel  Wolfe  angrily ;  but  he  used  a  word 
not  to  be  written  at  present,  though  Shakspeare  puts  it  in  the 
mouth  of  Othello. 

"  Great  heavens  !  what  a  shame  it  is  to  speak  so  of  any  woman  ! " 
cries  Mr.  Warrington.  "How  dare  any  man  say  that  that  poor 
creature  is  not  honest  1 " 

"You  ought  to  know  best,  sir,"  says  the  other,  looking  at 
Harry  with  some  surprise,  "  or  the  world  belies  you  very  much." 

"What  ought  I  to  know  best]  I  see  a  poor  little  French 
dancer  who  is  come  hither  with  her  mother,  and  is  ordered  by  the 
doctors  to  drink  the  waters.  I  know  that  a  person  of  my  rank  in 
life  does  not  ordinarily  keep  company  with  people  of  hers;  but 
really,  Colonel  Wolfe,  are  you  so  squeamish  ?  Have  I  not  heard 
you  say  that  you  did  not  value  birth,  and  that  all  honest  people 
ought  to  be  equal.  Why  should  I  not  give  this  little  unprotected 
woman  my  arm  ?  there  are  scarce  half-a-dozen  people  here  who  can 
speak  a  word  of  her  language.  I  can  talk  a  little  French,  and  she 
is  welcome  to  it ;  and  if  Colonel  Wolfe  does  not  choose  to  touch  his 
hat  to  me,  when  I  am  walking  with  her,  by  George !  he  may  leave 
it  alone,"  cried  Harry,  flushing  up. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Wolfe,  eyeing  him,  "that 
you  don't  know  the  woman's  character  ? " 

"  Of  course,  sir,  she  is  a  dancer,  and,  I  suppose,  no  better  or 
worse  than  her  neighbours.  But  I  mean  to  say  that,  had  she  been  a 
duchess,  or  your  grandmother,  I  couldn't  have  respected  her  more." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  win  her  at  dice  from 
Lord  March  1 " 

"At  what?" 

"At  dice,  from  Lord  March.  Everybody  knows  the  story. 
Not  a  person  at  the  Wells  is  ignorant  of  it.  I  heard  it  but  now, 
in  the  company  of  that  good  old  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the  ladies  were 
saying  that  you  would  be  a  character  for  a  colonial  Lovelace." 

"  What  on  earth  else  have  they  said  about  me  ? "  asked  Harry 
Warrington ;  and  such  stories  as  he  knew  the  Colonel  told.  The 
most  alarming  accounts  of  his  own  wickedness  and  profligacy  were 
laid  before  hinu  He  was  a  corrupter  of  virtue,  an  habitual  drunkard 
and  gamester,  a  notorious  blasphemer  and  freethinker,  a  fitting 
companion  for  my  Lord  March,  finally,  and  the  company  into  whose 
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Bocietj  he  had  failen.  "  I  tell  ynu  these  thingB,"  eaid  Mr.  Wolfe, 
"  because  it  is  fair  that  you  should  know  what  ia  said  of  you,  and 
because  I  Uo  heartily  believe,  from  your  maiinei  of  meetiog  the  hut 
charge  brought  against  yqu,  that  you  are  innocent  on  moat  of  tlie 
other  countB.  I  feel,  Mr.  Warrington,  that  I,  for  one,  have  been 
doing  you  a  wrong  ;  and  sincerely  ask  you  to  pardon  me." 

Of  coorae  Harry  was  eager  to  accept  his  friend's  afxilc^y,  and 
they  shook  hanik  with  sincere  cordiality  this  time.  In  respect  of 
most  of  the  cliargea  brought  against  him,  Harry  rebutted  them  easily 
enough :  as  for  the  play,  he  owned  to  it.  He  thought  that  a  gentle- 
man should  not  refuse  a  fair  challenge  from  otlier  gentlemen,  if ' ' 
means  allowed  htin ;  and  he  never  would  play  beyond  his  me; 
After  whining  considerably  at  first,  he  eould  afford  to  play  large 
stakes,  for  he  was  playing  with  other  people's  money.  PJay,  he 
thought,  was  fair, — it  certainly  was  pleasant.  Why,  did  not  all 
England,  except  tlie  Metliodists,  play!  Had  he  not  seen  the 
best  comptuiy  at  the  Wella  over  the  cards — liis  aunt  amongst 
themf 

Mr,  Wnlfc  iriadc  no  immediate  comment  upon  Harry's  opinion 
as  to  the  persona  who  formed  the  best  company  at  tlie  Wells,  but 
he  frankly  talked  with  the  young  man,  whose  own  fraiikness  Jiad 
won  him,  and  wanieil  him  tliat  the  life  he  was  leading  might  be 
the  pleasantcst,  but  surely  was  not  the  most  i>rofitable  of  lives. 
"  It  can't  be,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  that  a  man  is  to  pass  hia  days 
at  horse-racing  and  tenuis,  and  his  nights  caroui^tng  or  at  cards. 
Sure  every  man  was  made  to  do  some  work ;  and  a  gentleman,  if 
he  has  none,  must  make  some.  Do  you  know  the  laws  of  your 
country,  Mr.  Warrington  1  Being  a  great  |iroprietor,  you  will 
doubtless  one  day  be  a  magistnite  at  home.  Have  you  travelleil 
over  the  country,  and  njade  yourself  ac([uatnted  with  its  trades  and 
manufactures  7  These  are  fit  things  for  a  gentleman  to  study,  ami 
may  occupy  him  as  well  as  a  cock-fight  or  a  cricket-match.  I)o  you 
know  anything  of  our  profession  1  Tliat,  at  Iciist,  you  will  allow  is 
a  noble  one,  and,  believe  me,  there  is  plenty  in  it  to  learn,  and 
suited,  I  should  think,  to  you.  I  speak  of  it  rather  than  of  hooks 
and  the  learned  professions,  because,  as  far  as  I  can  Judge,  your 
genius  does  not  lie  that  way.  But  honour  ia  tlie  aim  of  life,"  crioi 
Mr.  Wolfe,  "  and  every  man  can  serve  his  country  one  way  or  the 
other.  Be  sure,  sir,  that  idle  bread  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
that  is  eaten ;  that  cards  and  pleasiu'e  may  be  taken  by  way  of 
pastime  after  work,  but  not  instead  of  work,  and  all  day.  And  do 
you  know,  Mr.  Warrington,  instead  of  being  the  Fortunate  Youth, 
as  all  the  world  calls  you,  I  think  you  are  rather  Warrington  the 
Unlucky,  for  you  are  followed  by  daily  idleness,  daily  flattery,  daily 
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temptation,  and  the  Lord,  I  say,  send  you  a  good  deliverance  out  of 
your  good  fortune." 

Harry  did  not  like  to  tell  his  aunt  that  afternoon  why  it  was  he 
looked  80  grave.  He  thought  he  would  not  drink,  but  there  were 
some  joUy  fellows  at  the  ordinary  who  passed  the  bottle  round ;  and 
he  meant  not  to  play  in  the  evening,  but  a  fourth  was  wanted  at 
his  aunt's  table,  and  how  could  he  resist  ?  He  was  the  old  lady's 
partner  several  times  during  the  night,  and  he  had  Somebody's  own 
luck  to  be  sure ;  and  once  more  he  saw  the  dawn,  and  feasted  oa 
chickens  and  champagne  at  simrise. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 


IV  WHICH  HARRY  CC 


WHILST  there  were  . 
lodgings  nnd  the  o 
retaftioeil  pretty  eo. 
nieee,  and  playing  her  rubber.     . 
we  pleasant  where  you  can  have  h'v( 
share  of  sport  and  dirersion. 
twenty.     We  go  out  to  meet  i 
coming,  and  when  its  visit  is  annouii 
3  8h;ill   L-ome   togefher. 


rs  enough  to  meet  her  at  ler 
oomB,  Mtidame  de  Bernstein 
■  at  the  Wells,  srolding  her 
iarry's  age  almost  ail  places 
f  cDrapany,  fresli  air,  and  your 
all  pleasure  is  pleasant  at 
.  alacrity,  speculate  upon  its 
nl,  count  the  davs  until  it  and 
n'llj  we  regani 


it  towards  the  close  of  Life's  long  season !  Madam,  don't  yoi 
recollect  your  firBt  ball ;  and  does  not  your  memory  stray  towarib 
that  happy  past,  sometimes,  as  you  sit  ornamenting  the  wall  whilst 
your  daughters  are  dancing?  I,  for  my  part,  can  reraemlwr  when 
I  thought  it  was  delightful  to  walk  three  miles  and  bai^k  in  the 
country  to  dine  with  old  Captain  Jones.  Fancy  liking  to  walk 
three  miles,  now,  to  dine  with  Jones  and  drink  his  half-pay  port ! 
No  doubt  it  was  bought  from  the  little  coimtry-town  wine -merchant, 
and  cost  but  a  small  sum ;  hut  'twas  ofTered  with  a  kindly  welcome, 
and  youth  gave  it  a  flavour  which  no  age  of  wine  or  man  van 
impart  to  it  nowadays.  Viximiis  nuper.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
look  BO  severely  upon  young  Haro^'s  conduct  and  idleness,  aa  his 
iiiend  the  stem  Colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment.  O  blessed 
Idleness!  Divine  lazy  Nymph!  Reach  mo  a  novel  as  I  lie 
in  my  dressing-gown  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  compound 
a  sherry-cobbler  for  me,  and  bring  me  a  cigar '.  Dear  slatternly 
smiling  Enchantress !  They  may  assail  thee  with  bad  naines^ 
swear  thy  character  away,  and  call  thee  the  Mother  of  Evil ;  but, 
for  all  that,  thou  art  the  best  company  in  the  world  ! 

My  Lord  of  March  went  away  to  the  North ;  and  my  Lord 
Chesterfield,  finding  the  Tunbridge  waters  did  no  good  to  his  deaf- 
ness, returned  to  his  solitude  at  Blackheath  ;  but  other  gentlemen 
remained  to  sport  and  tiike  their  pleasure ;  and  Mr.  Warrington 
bad  quite  enough  of  companions  at  his  ordinary  at  the  "White 
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Horse."  He  soon  learned  to  order  a  French  dinner  as  well  as  the 
best  man  of  fashion  out  of  St.  James's;  could  talk  to  Monsieur 
Barbeau;  in  Monsieur  B.'s  native  language,  much  more  fluently  than 
most  other  folks, — discovered  a  very  elegant  and  decided  taste  in 
wines,  and  could  distinguish  between  Clos  Vougeot  and  Romance 
with  remarkable  skill.  He  was  the  young  King  of  the  Wells,  of 
which  the  general  frequenters  were  easy-going  men  of  the  world, 
who  were  by  no  means  shocked  at  that  reputation  for  gallantry  and 
extravagance  which  Harry  had  got,  and  which  had  so  frightened 
Mr.  Wolfe. 

Though  oiu*  Virginian  lived  amongst  the  revellers,  and  swam 
and  sported  in  the  same  waters  with  the  loose  fish,  the  boy  had  a 
natural  shrewdness  and  honesty  which  kept  him  clear  of  the  snares 
and  baits  which  are  commonly  set  for  the  unwary.  He  made  very 
few  foolish  bets  with  the  jolly  idle  fellows  round  about  him,  and 
the  oldest  hands  found  it  difficult  to  take  him  in.  He  engaged  in 
games  outdoors  and  in,  because  he  had  a  natural  skill  and  aptitude 
for  them,  and  was  good  to  hold  almost  any  match  with  any  fair 
competitor.  He  was  scrupulous  to  play  only  with  those  gentlemen 
whom  he  knew,  and  always  to  settle  his  own  debts  on  the  spot. 
He  would  have  made  but  a  very  poor  figure  at  a  college  exami- 
nation; though  he  possessed  prudence  and  fidelity,  keen  shrewd 
perception,  great  generosity,  and  dauntless  personal  courage. 

And  he  was  not  without  occasions  for  showing  of  what  stuff  he 
was  made.  For  instance,  when  that  unhappy  little  Cattarina,  who 
had  brought  him  into  so  much  trouble,  carried  her  importunities 
beyond  the  mark  at  which  Harry  thought  his  generosity  should 
stop,  he  withdrew  from  the  advances  of  the  Opera-House  siren  with 
peifect  coolness  and  skill,  leaving  her  to  exercise  her  blandishments 
upon  some  more  easy  victim.  In  vain  the  mermaid's  hysterical 
mother  waited  upon  Harry,  and  vowed  that  a  cruel  bailiff  had 
seized  all  her  daughter's  goods  for  debt,  and  that  her  venerable 
father  was  at  present  languishing  in  a  London  gaol.  Harry  declared 
that  between  himself  and  the  bailiff  there  could  be  no  dealings, 
and  that  because  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  known  to 
Mademoiselle  Cattarina,  and  to  gratify  her  caprices  by  presenting 
her  with  various  trinkets  and  knicknacks  for  which  she  had  a  fancy, 
he  was  not  bound  to  pay  the  past  debts  of  her  family,  and  must 
decline  being  bail  for  her  papa  in  London,  or  settling  her  outstand- 
ing accounts  at  Tunbridge.  The  Cattarina's  mother  first  called  him 
a  monster  and  an  ingrate,  and  then  asked  him  with  a  veteran  smirk, 
why  he  did  not  take  pay  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
young  person  ?  At  first,  Mr.  Warrington  could  not  understand 
what  the  nature  of  the  payment  might  be :  but  when  that  matter 
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iras  explained  by  the  old  woman,  tliQ  BJiiiple  lad  nwe  up  in  hoiroi; 
to  tliink  that  a  womuD  sliould  troflic  in  her  cliilil's  dishonour,  told' 
her  that  he  (;iiine  froio  a  country  where  the  very  aavogea  would 
recoil  from  sucli  a  ijargnin ;  and,  having  boweii  the  old  lady  oere- 
moniouBly  to  tiie  door,  ordered  Guniljo  to  mark  lier  well  an<l  never 
admit  her  to  lus  lodgings  again.  No  doubt  she  retired  breathing 
vengeance  against  the  Iniquois ;  no  Tiirlv  or  Persian,  she  declared, 
vould  treat  a  lady  bo:  and  she  and  her  daughter  retreateii  to  London 
aa  Boon  as  their  anxious  la:id!nrd  would  let  thera.  Then  Harry 
had  hia  perils  of  gaming,  as  well  as  his  perils  of  gallantrj'.  A  I 
who  playa  at  bowls,  us  the  phrase  is,  must  expect  to  meet  t 
nibben.  After  dinner  at  the  orilinnry,  haring  declined  to  play 
picquet  any  further  with  Captain  Batts,  and  being  roughly  asked 
hia  reason  for  refusing,  Harry  fairly  told  the  Captain  that  he  only 
played  vitli  gentlemen  who  paid,  tike  himself:  but  ezpreeeed  him- 
self bo  ready  to  satisfy  Mr.  Batts,  as  soon  as  their  outstanding  little 
account  was  scttleil,  that  the  Captain  declared  himself  satisfied  . 
d'avcmee,  and  straightway  left  the  Wella  iriUiout  paying  Harry  or  \ 
any  other  creditor.  Ai.w  he  had  an  occasion  to  flhow  Ida  spirit  by 
beating  a  chairman  who  was  rude  to  old  Miss  Whifiler  one  evening 
as  she  wa»  going  to  the  assembly :  and  finding  that  the  calumny 
regarding  himself  and  that  unlucky  opera-dancer  was  repeat«<l  by 
Mr.  Hector  Buckler,  one  of  tlie  fiercest  freiuentera  of  the  Wells, 
Mr.  Warrington  stepi>ed  up  to  Mr.  Buckler  in  the  pump-room, 
where  tiie  latter  was  regaling  a  number  of  water-drinkers  with  the 
very  calnmny,  and  publicly  informed  Mr.  Buckler  that  the  story 
was  a  falsehood,  and  that  he  should  hold  auy  person  accountable 
to  himself  who  henceforth  uttered  it.  So  that  thougli  our  friend, 
being  at  Bonie,  certainly  did  as  Rome  did,  yet  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a  valorous  and  worthy  Roman  ;  ami,  kiirhuit  avee  Its  loups,  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Wolfe  himself  to  be  as  brave  ae  the  lieat  of 
the  wolves. 

If  that  officer  bad  told  Colonel  Lamtert  the  stories  which  had 
j^ven  the  latter  so  much  pain,  we  may  be  sure  that  when  Mr.  Wolfe 
found  his  young  inend  was  innocent,  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  withdraw  the  odious  charges  against  him.  And  there  was  joy 
among  the  Lamberts,  in  consequence  of  the  lad's  acquittal  ^some- 
thing, doubtless,  of  that  pleasure,  which  is  felt  by  higher  natures 
than  ours,  at  the  recovery  of  sinners.  Never  had  the  little  family 
been  so  happy — no,  not  even  when  they  got  the  news  of  brother 
Tom  winning  his  scholarship — as  when  Colonel  Wolfe  rode  over  with 
the  account  of  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  Harry  Warring- 
ton. "  Hadst  thou  brought  me  a  regiment,  James,  I  think  I  should 
not  have  been  better  pleased,"  said  Mr.  Lambert.     Mrs.  Lambert 
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called  to  her  daughters  who  were  in  the  garden,  and  kissed  them 
both  when  they  came  in,  and  cried  out  the  good  news  to  them.  Hetty 
jumped  for  joy,  and  Theo  performed  some  uncommonly  brilliant 
operations  upon  the  harpsichord  that  night;  and  when  Doctor 
Boyle  came  in  for  his  backgammon  he  could  not,  at  first,  account 
for  the  illumination  in  all  their  faces,  until  the  three  ladies,  in 
a  happy  chorus,  told  him  how  right  he  had  been  in  his  sermon, 
and  how  dreadfully  they  had  wronged  that  poor  dear  good  young 
Mr.  Warrington. 

"What  shall  we  do,  my  dear?"  says  the  Colonel  to  his  wife. 
"  The  hay  is  in,  the  com  won*t  be  cut  for  a  fortnight, — -the  horses 
have  nothing  to  do.  Suppose  we  ...  "  And  here  he  leans  over 
the  table  and  whispers  in  her  ear. 

"  My  dearest  Martin  !  The  very  thing !  "  cries  Mrs.  Lambert, 
taking  her  husband's  hand  and  pressing  it. 

"  What's  the  veiy  thing,  mother  ? "  cries  young  Charley,  who  is 
home  for  his  Bartlemytide  holidays. 

"  The  very  thing  is  to  go  to  supper.  Come,  Doctor !  We  will 
have  a  bottle  of  wine  to-night,  and  drink  repentance  to  all  who 
think  evil." 

"  Amen,"  says  the  Doctor  ;  "  with  all  my  heart ! "  And  with 
this  the  worthy  family  went  to  their  supper. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
CONTAINS  A  LET-i         TO  FIRGINU 

HAVING  repaired  one  da]  is  accushiraed  dinner  at  the 

"  White  Horee  "  ordinar;  Warrington  was  pleased  to 

see  amonget  the  faces  roi  le  table  the  jolly  good-looking 

eountenance  of  Parson  Sampson,  huu  was  regaling  the  company 
when  Henry  entered,  with  stories  and  bma  mots,  which  kept  them 
in  roais  of  laughter.  Though  he  had  not  benn  in  London  for  ao 
moDths,  the  parson  had  the  lateet  Loi  ion  news,  or  what  passeil  for 
such  with  the  folks  at  the  ordinary :  -'hat  was  doing  in  the  King's 
house  at  Kensington  ;  and  whiit  in  the  Duko's  in  I'all  JLtll :  how 
Mr.  Byng  was  behaving  in  prison,  and  who  came  to  him :  what 
were  the  odds  at  Newmarket,  and  who  was  the  lost  reigning  toast 
in  Covent  Garden  ; — the  jolly  rhaplain  could  give  the  company  news 
upon  all  these  points, — news  that  might  not  be  very  accurate  indeed, 
but  was  as  good  as  if  it  were  for  the  country  gentlemen  who  heard 
it.  For  suppose  that  my  Lord  Viscount  Squanderfield  was  mining 
himself  for  Mrs.  Polly,  and  Sampson  calicil  her  Mrs.  Lucy  ?  that 
it  waa  Laijy  Jane  who  was  in  love  with  the  actor,  and  not  Lady 
Mary  1  that  it  waa  Harry  Hilton,  of  the  Horee  Grenadiers,  who  had 
the  quarrel  with  Chevalier  Solingen,  at  Marybone  Garden,  and  not 
Tommy  RufHer,  of  the  Foot  Guards  1  The  names  anil  dates  di{l  not 
matter  much.  Provided  the  atories  were  lively  and  wicked,  their 
correctnese  was  of  no  great  imiwrtnnce  ;  and  Mr.  Sampaon  laughed 
and  chattered  away  amongst  his  country  gentlemen,  charmed  them 
with  his  spirits  and  talk,  and  drank  his  share  of  one  bottle  after 
another,  fur  which  his  delighted  auditory  pcrsistal  in  calling.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  the  Ahb^  Parson,  the  clergyman  who  frequented 
the  theatre,  the  tavern,  the  racecourse,  the  worlil  of  fiishion,  was  no 
uncommon  character  in  English  society :  his  voice  might  be  heard 
the  loudest  in  the  hunting^eld :  he  could  sing  the  jolliest  song  at 
the  "Rose"  or  the  "Boiford  Head,"  after  the  play  was  over  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  could  call  a  main  as  well  as  any  at  the  gaming- 
table. 

It  may  hare  been  modesty,  or  it  may  have  been  claret,  which 
caused  hia  reverence's  rosy  &ce  to  redden  deeper,  but  when  be  saw 
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Mr.  Warrington  enter,  he  whispered  "Maxima  debetur"  to  the 
laughing  country  squire  who  sat  next  him  in  his  drab  coat  and  gold- 
laced  red  waistcoat,  and  rose  up  from  his  chair  and  ran — nay, 
stumbled  forward — in  his  haste  to  greet  the  Virginian  :  "  My  dear 
sir,  my  very  dear  sir,  my  conqueror  of  spades,  and  clubs,  and  hearts 
too,  I  am  delighted  to  see  your  honour  looking  so  fresh  and  well," 
cries  the  chaplain. 

Harry  returned  the  clergyman's  greeting  with  great  plea8iu*e : 
he  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Sampson ;  he  could  also  justly  compliment 
his  reverence  upon  his  cheerful  looks  and  rosy  gills. 

The  squire  in  the  drab  coat  knew  Mr.  Warrington ;  he  made  a 
place  beside  himself;  he  called  out  to  the  parson  to  return  to  his 
seat  on  the  other  side,  and  to  continue  his  story  about  Lord  Ogle 

and  the  grocer's  wife  in ,  where  he  did  not  say,  for  his  sentence 

was  interrupted  by  a  shout  and  an  oath  addressed  to  the  parson  for 
treading  on  his  gouty  toe. 

The  chaplain  asked  pardon,  hurriedly  turned  round  to  Mr. 
Warrington,  and  informed  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  indeed, 
that  my  Lord  Castlewood  sent  his  affectionate  remembrances  to  his 
cousin,  and  had  given  special  orders  to  him  (Mr.  Sampson)  to  come 
to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  look  after  the  young  gentleman's  morals ; 
that  my  Lady  Viscountess  and  my  Lady  Fanny  were  gone  to 
Harrogate  for  the  waters;  that  Mr.  Will  had  won  his  money  at 
Newmarket,  and  was  going  on  a  visit  to  my  Lord  Duke ;  that  Molly 
the  housemaid  was  crying  her  eyes  out  about  Gumbo,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton's valet ; — in  fine,  all  the  news  of  Castlewood  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Mr.  Warrington  was  beloved  by  all  the  country  round,  Mr. 
Sampson  told  the  company,  managing  to  introduce  the  names  of 
some  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank  into  his  discourse.  "All 
Hampshire  had  heard  of  his  successes  at  Tunbridge,  successes  of 
every  kind,"  says  Mr.  Sampson,  looking  particularly  arch ;  my  Lord 
hoped,  their  Ladyships  hoped,  Harry  would  not  be  spoilt  for  his 
quiet  Hampshire  home. 

The  guests  dropped  off  one  by  one,  leaving  the  young  Virginian 
to  his  bottle  of  wine  and  the  chaplain. 

"Though  I  have  had  plenty,"  says  the  jolly  chaplain,  "that 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  have  plenty  more,"  and  he  drank 
toast  after  toast,  and  bumper  after  bumper,  to  the  amusement  of 
Harry,  who  always  enjoyed  his  society. 

By  the  time  when  Sampson  had  had  his  "  plenty  more,"  Harry, 
too,  was  become  specially  generous,  warm-hearted,  and  friendly.  A 
lodging? — why  should  Mr.  Sampson  go  to  the  expense  of  an  inn, 
when  there  was  a  room  at  Harry's  quarters  ? 

The  chaplain's  trunk  was  ordered  thither,  Gumbo  was  bidden 
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to  make  Mr.  Sampsnn  comforlabk- -  [u<«t  uomfortable ;  nothing 
would  satisfy  Mr.  Warrington  but  that  Sampaon  should  go  down 
to  hU  stablos  finil  eeo  bie  liprses :  be  bad  sovemt  horses  now ;  and 
when  at  the  stable  Sampson  n-cof;nised  his  own  horse  which  H&rrjr 
had  won  from  him ;  and  the  fond  benat  wliinniod  with  pleasure, 
and  rubbed  his  nose  against  his  old  master's  cont.  Harry  rapped 
out  a  briek  energetic  expression  or  two,  and  vowed  by  Jupiter  that 
Sampaon  should  have  his  old  horse  back  again  :  he  would  give  bim 
to  SampHon,  that  ho  woidd ;  a  gj>^  which  the  chaplain  a:ecepte4l 
by  selciug  Harry's  hand,  and  blcs  ;  him,— by  flinging  his  a 
round  the  horse's  nei^k,  and  weepi  for  joy  there,  weeping  t«ars 
of  Bordeaux  and  gratitude.  Arm-  -arm  the  friends  walked  to 
Hadam  Bemat«in'a  from  the  stabit;,  of  whicli  tliey  brought  tho 
odoun  into  her  La<lyship's  ap^tmcnt.  Their  flushnl  cheeks  and 
brightened  eyes  showed  what  their  amuseroent  had  been.  Many 
gentlemen's  checks  were  in  the  habit  of  flushing  in  those  days, 
from  the  same  canse. 

Madnm  Bemstein  received  her  ne.phew's  ch^lain  kindly  enough. 
The  old  lady  relished  SainpBon's  bmad  jnlies  anri  rattling  Ijilk 
time  to  time,  as  she  liked  a  highly  spiced  dish  or  a  new  entree 
composed  by  her  cook,  upon  its  two  or  tiiree  iiret  appearances. 
The  only  amusement  of  which  she  did  not  grow  tired,  she  owncil, 
was  cards.  "The  cards  don't  cheat,"  she  used  to  say.  "A  liad 
band  tells  yuu  the  truth  to  ymir  face:  ami  there  is  nothing  so 
flattering  in  the  worW  as  a  gooil  suite  of  trumps."  And  when 
she  wafl  in  a  goixl  humoiw,  and  sitting  down  to  her  favourite 
pastime,  she  would  laughingly  bid  her  nephew's  chaplain  say  grace 
before  the  meal.  Honest  SamiLsim  liid  not  at  first  care  to  take 
a  band  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Her  Ladyship's  play  was  too  high 
for  him,  he  would  own,  slapping  his  pocket  with  a  comical  piteous 
look,  and  its  contents  had  alreaily  been  banded  over  to  the  for- 
tunate youth  at  Castlewood.  Like  most  persons  of  her  age  and 
indeed  her  sex,  Madam  Bernstein  was  not  proiligal  of  money.  I 
suppose  it  must  have  been  from  Harry  Warringt«n,  whose  heart 
was  overflowing  with  generosity  as  his  purse  with  guineas,  that 
the  chaplain  procured  a  small  stock  of  renily  coin,  with  which  he 
was  presently  enabled  to  apiwar  at  the  card  table. 

Our  young  gentleman  wekoined  Mr.  Sampson  to  bis  coin,  as 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  good  tilings  which  he  had  gathered  about 
him.  'Twas  surprising  bow  quickly  the  young  Virginian  adapted 
himself  to  the  habits  of  life  of  the  folks  amongst  whom  he  lived. 
His  suits  were  still  black,  but  of  the  finest  cut  and  quality.  "  With 
a  star  and  ribbon,  and  his  stocking  down,  and  his  hair  over  his 
shoulder,  he  would  make  a  pretty  Hamlet,"  said  the  gay  old  Duchess 
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Queensberry.  *'And  I  make  no  doubt  he  has  been  the  death  of 
a  dozen  Ophelias  already,  here  and  amongst  the  Indians,"  she 
added,  thinking  not  at  all  the  worse  of  Harry  for  his  supposed 
successes  among  the  fair.  Harry's  lace  and  linen  were  as  fine  as 
his  aunt  could  desire.  He  purchased  fine  shaving-plate  of  the 
toy-shop  women,  and  a  couple  of  magnificent  brocade  bed-gowns, 
in  which  his  worship  lolled  at  ease,  and  sipped  his  chocolate  of  a 
morning.  He  had  swords  and  walking-canes,  and  Frencli  watches 
with  painted  backs  and  diamond  settings,  and  snuff-boxes  enamelled 
by  artists  of  the  same  cunning  nation.  He  had  a  levde  of  grooms, 
jockeys,  tradesmen,  daily  waiting  in  his  ante-room,  and  admitted 
one  by  one  to  him  and  Parson  Sampson,  over  his  chocolate,  by 
Gumbo  the  groom  of  the  chambers.  We  have  no  axjcount  of  the 
number  of  men  whom  Mr.  Gumbo  now  ha<l  under  him.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  single  negro  could  have  taken  care  of  all  the  fine 
things  which  Mr.  Warrington  now  possessed,  let  alone  the  horses 
and  the  post-chaise  which  his  honoiu-  had  bought.  Also  Harry 
instructed  himself  in  the  arts  which  became  a  gentleman  in  those 
days.  A  French  fencing-master,  and  a  dancing-master  of  the  same 
nation,  resided  at  Tunbridge  during  that  season  when  Harry  made 
his  appearance  :  these  men  of  science  the  young  Virginian  sedulously 
frequented,  and  acquired  considerable  skill  and  grace  in  the  peacefid 
and  warlike  accomplishments  wliich  they  taught.  Ere  many  weeks 
were  over  he  could  handle  the  foils  against  his  master  or  any 
frequenter  of  the  fencing-school, — and,  with  a  sigh,  Liady  Maria 
(who  danced  very  elegantly  herself)  owned  that  there  was  no 
gentleman  at  Court  who  could  walk  a  minuet  more  gracefully 
than  Mr.  Warrington.  As  for  riding,  though  Mr.  Warrington  took 
a  few  lessons  on  the  great  horse  from  a  riding-master  who  came 
to  Tunbridge,  he  declared  that  their  own  Virginian  manner  was 
well  enough  for  him,  and  that  he  saw  no  one  amongst  the  fine 
folks  and  the  jockeys  who  could  ride  better  than  his  friend  Colonel 
George  Washington  of  Mount  Vernon. 

The  obsetjuious  Sampson  found  himself  in  better  quarters  than 
he  had  eiyoyed  for  ever  so  long  a  time.  He  knew  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  and  told  a  great  deal  more,  and  Harry  was  delighted 
with  his  stories,  real  or  fancied.  The  man  of  twenty  looks  up  to 
the  man  of  thirty,  admires  the  latter^s  old  jokes,  stale  puns,  and 
tarnished  anecdotes,  that  are  slopped  with  the  wine  of  a  hundred 
dinner-tables.  Sampson's  town  and  college  pleasantries  were  all 
new  and  charming  to  the  young  Virginian.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
—  no  doubt  there  are  no  such  people  left  in  the  world  now, — there 
used  to  be  grown  men  in  London  who  loved  to  consort  with 
fiishionable  youths  entering  life ;  to  tickle  their  young  fancies  with 
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nierry  Btories ;  to  act  as  Covent  Ganien  Mentors  ami  masters  of 
ceremoniee  at  the  Round-house ;  to  aiKrompany  lads  to  the  gaiutDg- 
table,  and  perhups  huve  an  underetaudiog  with  the  puntera ; 
drink  lemonade  to  Moater  Hopeful's  Burgundy,  and  to  stagger  into 
the  streets  with  perfectly  cool  heads  when  my  yoiiug  loni  reeled 
out  to  beat  the  watch.  Of  this,  no  doubt  extinct  race,  Mr.  Sampson 
a  spociRien  ;  and  a  great  comfort  it  is  to  thiuk  (to  thoee  who 


choose  to  believe  the  sta 
there  ore  no  flatterers  left,  ai 
great  grondiathor,  no  parasi 
men  ;  in  fact,  that  all  the  ti> 
island  (except  one  or  two  tl 
lain  perdut  these  hundred 
for  lack  of  nourishment. 

With  some  sauce,  as  I 
said  to  be  eiceedinglv  fr 
■    ■     ■  juld  I(>.ik 


;  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
ted  ill  the  reign  of  h<.-r  royal 
■ing  to  the  follies  of  young 
een  eaten  off  the  face  of  tlie 
d  in  stones,  where  they  have 
he  tuad  eatera  have  perished 

ibove-nientioned  animiils  are 
esome,  and  savoury  eating, 
ind  healthy,  or  Hourii^h  ii 


cheerfully,  than  friend  tiampson  upon  the  diet.  He  became  our 
young  friend's  confidential  leader,  and,  from  the  following  letter, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Warrington  correspondence,  it  will  be 
Been  that  Mr.  Harry  not  only  had  dancing  and  fencing-masters,  but 
likewise  a  tutor,  chaplain,  and  secretary  : — 


"To  Mrs 


Esmond  Wabbington,  of  Castlewood, 


"Urs.  Bltth'b  Ladoinos,  Pantilbb.  Tdnbmdob  Wells: 

Aagmt^Stk.  1756. 

"  HoNOUBED  Madau, — Your  honoured  letter  of  20  June,  per 
Mr.  Trail  of  Bristol,  has  been  forwarded  to  me  duly,  and  I  have  to 
thank  your  goodness  and  kindness  for  the  good  advice  which  you 
are  pleased  to  give  me,  as  also  for  the  reuicuibrauces  of  dear  home. 
which  I  shall  love  never  the  worse  for  having  been  to  the  home  of 
our  ajuxslors  in  England. 

"  I  writ  you  a  letter  by  the  last  monthly  packet,  informing  my 
honoured  mother  of  Hie  little  accident  I  had  on  the  road  hither, 
and  o'f  the  kind  friends  who  I  found  and  whom  took  me  in.  Sinc« 
then  I  have  been  profiting  of  the  fine  weather  and  the  good  com- 
pany here,  and  have  made  many  friends  among  our  nobility,  whose 
acquaintance  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  sorry  that  I  should  make. 
Among  their  lordships  I  may  mention  the  famous  Earl  of  Cheater- 
field,  late  Ambassador  to  Holland,  and  Viceroy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
IreUnd;  the  Earl  of  March  and   Ruglen,  who  will  be  Dulce  of 
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Queensberry  at  the  death  of  his  Grace ;  and  her  Grace  the  Duchess, 
a  celebrated  beauty  of  the  Queen's  time,  when  she  remembers  my 
grandpapa  at  Court  These  and  many  more  persons  of  the  first 
fashion  attend  my  aunt's  assemblies,  which  are  the  most  crowded 
at  this  crowded  place.  Also  on  my  way  hither  I  stayed  at 
Westerham,  at  the  house  of  an  oflScer,  Lieut. -Gen.  Wolfe,  who 
served  with  my  grandfather  and  General  Webb  in  the  famous  wars 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Mr.  Wolfe  has  a  son,  Lieut.-Col. 
James  Wolfe,  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  beautiful  lady  now  in  this 
place,  Miss  Lowther  of  the  North — and  though  but  30  years  old  he 
is  looked  up  to  as  much  as  any  officer  in  the  whole  army,  and  hath 
served  with  honour  under  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  wherever 
our  arms  have  been  employed. 

^'  I  thank  my  honoured  mother  for  announcing  to  me  that  a 
quarter's  allowance  of  £52,  10s.  will  be  paid  me  by  Mr.  Trail.  I 
am  in  no  present  want  of  cash,  and  by  practising  a  rigid  economy, 
which  will  be  necessary  (as  I  do  not  disguise)  for  the  maintenance 
of  horses,  Gumbo,  and  the  equipage  and  apparel  requisite  for  a 
young  gentleman  of  good  family,  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  my 
credit  without  unduly  trespassing  upon  yours.  The  linnen  and 
clothes  which  I  brought  with  me  will  with  due  care  last  for  some 
years — as  you  say.  'Tis  not  quite  so  fine  as  worn  here  by  persons 
of  fashion,  and  I  may  have  to  purchase  a  few  very  fine  shirts  for 
great  days :  but  those  I  have  are  excellent  for  daily  wear. 

"  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  quite  without  occasion  to  use 
your  excellent  family  pills.  Gumbo  hath  taken  them  with  great 
benefit,  who  grows  fat  and  saucy  upon  English  beef,  ale,  and  air. 
He  sends  his  humble  duty  to  his  mistress,  and  prays  Mrs.  Mountain 
to  remember  him  to  all  his  fellow-servants,  especially  Dinah  and 
Lily,  for  whom  he  has  bought  posey-rings  at  Tunbridge  Fair. 

''  Besides  partaking  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  place,  I  hope  my 
honoured  mother  will  believe  that  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
my  education.  I  have  had  masters  in  fencing  and  dancing,  and 
my  Lord  Castlewood's  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sampson,  having 
come  hither  to  drink  the  waters,  has  been  so  good  as  to  take  a 
vacant  room  at  my  lodging.  Mr.  S.  breakfasts  with  me,  and  we 
read  together  of  a  morning — he  saying  that  I  am  not  quite  such  a 
dwnce  as  I  used  to  appear  at  home.  We  have  re^id  in  Mr.  Rapin's 
History,  Dr.  Barrow^s  Sermons,  and  for  amusement,  Shakspeare, 
Mr.  Pope's  Homer,  and  (in  French)  the  translation  of  an  Arabian 
Work  of  Tales,  very  diverting.  Several  men  of  learning  have  been 
staying  here  besides  the  persons  of  fashion ;  and  amongst  the  former 
was  Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  the  famous  books  which  you  and 
Mountain  and  my  dearest  brother  used  to  love  so.     He  was  pleased 
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when  I  told  him  that  his  works  were  in  .vour  closet  in  Virginia,  &nd 
begged  me  to  convey  his  respectful  complimeDte  to  my  lady  mother. 
Mr.  R.  is  a  nhort  fat  man,  witli  little  of  thejfre  of  genius  visible  in 
hi8  eye  nr  person. 

"  My  uiint  and  my  cousin,  the  Lady  Maria,  desire  their  affec- 
tionate compliments  to  you,  and  with  liest  regarde  for  Mount-iiu,  to 
whom  I  enclose  a  note,  I  am,  honour^.!  miuhini,  your  dutiftd  son, 
"  H.  Esmond  WAHRtNOTON." 

NoU  in  Madam  Emitrnds  UandiM-iting. 

"From  my  son.     Receivef]  >bt   15  at    Richmond.     Sent 

16  jars  preserved  peaches,  224  iim,  leet  tobacco,  24  finest  hams, 
per  Royal  William  of  Liverpool,  8  jara  peaches,  12  hams  for  my 
nephew,  tlie  Rt.  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Caatlewood.  4  jars, 
haraa  for  the  Baroness  Bernstein,  ditto  ditto  for  Mrs.  Lambert  of 
Oakhurst,  Surrey,  and  J  cwt.  tobacco.  Packet  of  Infallible  Family 
Pilla  for  Gumbo.  My  papa's  lai^  silver-gilt  shoe-biicklea  for  H., 
and  red  silver-laccd  saddle-clolh." 

II.  (enclosed  in  No.  I.) 

"  For  Mrs,  Mountain. 

"What  do  you  mien,  you  silly  old  Mountain,  by  sending  an 
order  for  your  jKwr  old  divadends  dew  at  Xmas )  I'd  liave  you  to 
know  I  don't  wunt  your  .£7,  lOs.  and  liuve  tour  your  order  up  iiit<i 
1000  ditte.  I've  plenty  of  money.  But  I'm  ableaged  to  you  aH 
same.     A  kiss  to  Fanny  from  your  loving  Harry." 

Xote  in  Madam  Esnutnd»  Ilavdivriliny. 

"  This  note,  which  I  dcfiired  M.  to  slinw  to  me,  proves  that  she 
hath  a  yooil  heart,  and  that  she  wished  tn  show  licr  gratitude  to 
the  family,  by  giving  up  her  half-yearly  divd.  (on  X.500  3  per  ct.) 
to  my  boy.  Hence  I  reprimanded  her  verff  iliffhtiy  for  daring  to 
send  money  to  Mr.  E.  Warrington,  imknown  to  his  mother.  Note 
to  Mountain  not  so  well  spelt  as  letter  to  me. 

"  Mem.  to  write  to  Revd.  Mr,  Sampson  desire  to  know  wliat 
theoloff.  books  he  reads  with  H.  Recommenil  Law,  Baxter,  Drelin- 
court. — -Request  H.  to  say  his  catechism  to  Mr.  S.,  which  he  has 
never  quite  been  able  to  master.  By  next  ship  peaches  (3),  tobacco 
J  cwt.     Hams  for  Mr.  S," 

The  mother  of  the  Virginians  and  her  sons  have  long  since  passed 
away.     So  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  of  a  couple  of 
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letters  sent  under  one  enclosure  and  by  one  packet,  one  should  \)c 
well  spelt,  and  the  other  not  entirely  orthographical  ?  Had  Harry 
found  some  wonderful  instructor,  such  as  exists  in  the  present  lucky 
times,  and  who  would  improve  his  writing  in  six  lessons  ?  My  view 
of  the  case,  after  deliberately  examining  the  two  notes,  is  this  ;  No.  1, 
in  which  there  appears  a  trifling  grammatical  slip  {"  the  kind  friends 
who  I  found  and  whom  took  me  in,")  must  have  been  re- written 
from  a  rough  copy  which  had  probably  undergone  the  supervision  of 
a  tutor  or  friend.  The  more  artless  composition.  No.  2,  was  not 
referred  to  the  scholar  who  prepared  No.  1  for  the  maternal  eye, 
and  to  whose  corrections  of  "  who  "  and  "  whom  "  Mr.  Warrington 
did  not  pay  very  close  attention.  Who  knows  how  he  may  have 
been  disturbed?  A  pretty  milliner  may  have  attracted  Harry's 
attention  out  of  window — a  dancing  bear  with  pipe  and  tabor  may 
have  passed  along  the  common — a  jockey  come  under  his  windows 
to  show  off  a  horse  there  ?  There  are  some  days  when  any  of  us 
may  be  ungranimatical  and  spell  ill.  Finally,  suppose  Harry  did 
not  care  to  spell  so  elegantly  for  Mrs.  Mountain  as  for.  his  lady- 
mother,  what  affair  is  that  of  the  present  biographer,  century, 
reader?  And  as  for  your  objection  that  Mr.  Warrington,  in  the 
above  communication  to  his  mother,  showed  some  little  hypocrisy 
and  reticence  in  his  dealings  with  that  venerable  person,  I  dare  say, 
young  folks,  you  in  your  time  have  written  more  than  one  prim 
letter  to  your  papas  and  mammas  in  which  not  quite  all  the  trans- 
actions of  your  lives  were  narrated,  or  if  narrated,  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  favourable  light  for  yourselves — I  dare  say,  old  folks  !  you, 
in  your  time,  were  not  altogether  more  candid.  There  must  be  a 
certain  distance  between  me  and  my  son  Jacky.  There  must  be  a 
respectable,  an  amiable,  a  virtuous  hypocrisy  between  us.  I  do  not 
in  the  least  wish  that  he  should  treat  me  as  his  equal,  that  he  should 
contradict  me,  take  my  arm-chair,  read  the  newspaper  first  at  break- 
fast, ask  unlimited  friends  to  dine  when  I  have  a  party  of  my  own, 
and  so  forth.  No;  where  there  is  not  equality,  there  must  be 
hypocrisy.  Continue  to  be  blind  to  my  faults;  to  hush  still  as 
mice  when  I  fall  asleep  after  dinner ;  to  laugh  at  my  old  jokes ;  to 
admire  my  sayings;  to  be  astonished  at  the  impudence  of  those 
unbelieving  reviewere ;  to  be  dear  filial  humbugs,  0  my  children  ! 
In  my  castle  I  am  king.  Let  all  my  royal  household  back  before 
me.  Tis  not  their  natural  way  of  walking,  I  know  :  but  a  decorous, 
becoming,  and  modest  behaviour  highly  agreeable  to  me.  Away 
from  me  they  may  do,  nay,  they  do  do,  what  they  like.  They  may 
jump,  skip,  dance,  trot,  tumble  over  head  and  heels,  and  kick  about 
freely,  when  they  are  out  of  the  presence  of  my  majesty.  Do  not 
then,  my  dear  young  friends,  be  surprised  at  your  mother  and  aunt 
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when  they  cry  out,  "  Oh,  it  was  liiglily  iminond  and  improper  of 
Mr.  Warringtoii  to  be  writing  home  humdrum  demure  letters  to  his 
dear  luammo,  when  he  was  pkying  all  sorts  of  meirj'  pranks ! 
but  drop  a.  curtsey,  and  say,  "  Yes,  dear  gniiidmamma  (or  aunt,  us 
may  be),  it  wa»  very  wrong  of  him ;  and  I  suppose  you  never  had 


your  fun  when  you  were  young.' 
sun  never  shone,  and  the  blossoms  i 
danced,  and  the  fiilUles  nev<:i 
nuMi  lait  dt  poule  el  mon  /< 
■nd  my  slippere  l     And  go 
and  have  your  merry  tittle 


she  didn't !  And  the 
:r  budded,  and  the  blood  nerer 
her  spring-time.  Eh,  Babel! 
null .'  Ho,  Betty  !  my  gruel 
merry  little  eoule  !  and  dance, 
akea  and  ale ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  BEAR  AND  THE  LEADER 

OUR  candid  readers  know  the  real  state  of  the  case  regard- 
ing Harry  Warrington  and  that  luckless  Cattarina ;  but  a 
number  of  the  old  ladies  at  Tunbridge  Wells  supposed 
the  Virginian  to  be  as  dissipated  as  any  young  English  nobleman 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  Madame  de  Bernstein  was  especially 
incredulous  about  her  nephew's  innocence.  It  was  the  old  lady's 
firm  belief  that  Harry  was  leading  not  only  a  merry  life  but  a 
wicked  one,  and  her  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  that  the  lad 
might  be  no  better  than  his  neighbours.  An  old  Roman  herself, 
she  liked  her  nephew  to  do  as  Rome  did.  All  the  scandal  regarding 
Mr.  Warrington's  Lovelace  adventures  she  eagerly  and  complacently 
accepted.  We  have  seen  how,  on  one  or  two  occasions;  he  gave 
tea  and  music  to  the  company  at  the  Wells ;  and  he  was  so  gallant 
and  amiable  to  the  ladies  (to  ladies  of  a  much  better  figure  and 
character  than  the  unfortunate  Cattarina),  that  Madam  Bernstein 
ceased  to  be  disquieted  regarding  the  silly  love  affair  which  had 
had  a  commencement  at  Castlewood,  and  relaxed  in  her  vigilance 
over  Lady  Maria.  Some  folks — many  old  folks — are  too  selfish 
to  interest  themselves  long  about  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Baroness  had  her  trumps  to  think  of,  her  dinnens,  her  twinges 
of  rheumatism :  and  her  suspicions  regarding  Maria  and  *  Harry, 
lately  so  lively,  now  dozed,  and  kept  a  careless  unobservant  watch. 
She  may  have  thought  that  the  danger  was  over,  or  she  may  have 
ceased  to  care  whether  it  existed  or  not,  or  that  artful  Maria,  by 
her  conduct,  may  have  quite  cajoled,  soothed,  and  misguided  the 
old  Dragon,  to  whose  charge  she  was  given  over.  At  Maria's  age, 
nay,  earlier  indeed,  maidens  have  learnt  to  be  very  sly,  and  at 
Madam  Bernstein's  time  of  life,  dragons  are  not  so  fierce  and  alert. 
They  cannot  turn  so  readily,  some  of  their  old  teeth  have  dropped 
out,  and  their  eyes  require  more  sleep  than  they  needed  in  days 
when  they  were  more  active,  venomous  and  dangerous.  I,  for  my 
part,  know  a  few  female  dragons  de  par  le  rrumde,  and  as  I  watch 
them  and  remember  what  they  were,  admire  the  softening  influence 
of  years  upon  these  whilom  destroyers  of  man  and  womankind. 
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Their  scales  are  so  sotl  that  any  kniglit  with  a  iiioderat«  power  of 
thrust  can  strike  thorn  :  the<ir  eJkws,  once  strong  enough  to  tear  out 
a  thouBand  eyes,  only  fall  with  a  fechle  pat  that  scarce  raises  the 
skin :  theu  tongues,  from  their  toothless  old  gums,  tiart  a  venom 
which  is  rather  disugreeahle  than  deadly.  See  tliem  trailing  their 
languid  tails,  ami  crawling  home  to  their  cavema  at  rooating  time ! 
How  weak  are  their  powers  of  doing  injury  !  their  maleficcuce  how 
feeble!  How  changed  are  they  since  the  brisk  days  when  their 
eyes  shot  wicked  fire  ;  their  tongue  spat  poison ;  tlieir  breath  blasted 
reputation  ;  and  tiiey  gobbled  up  a  daily  victim  at  least ! 

If  the  good  fulke  at  Oakhurst  coulil  not  resist  the  testimony 
which  was  broiiglit  to  them  reganling  Harry's  ill-doings,  why 
should  Btadam  Bernstein,  who  in  the  course  of  her  long  days  had 
had  more  experience  of  eril  than  oil  the  Oakhurst  family  put 
together,  be  less  creilulous  than  they  i  Of  course  every  single  old 
woman  of  her  Liulyahip's  society  Iwlieved  every  story  that  wsa 
told  about  Hr.  Harry  Warrington's  <lisfiipated  habits,  and  was 
ready  to  believe  as  much  more  ill  of  him  as  you  please.  When 
the  little  danicr  went  back  to  London,  as  she  did,  it  was  liecausc 
that  heartless  Harry  dcscrtwl  her.  He  desert^id  her  for  somebody 
else,  whose  name  was  confidently  given, — whose  name  !^ whose 
half-<lozen  names  tlie  society  at  Tnnliriilge  Wells  woidd  whisper 
about ;  where  there  congregateil  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees, 
women  of  fashion,  women  of  reputation,  of  denii-reputatinn,  of 
virtue,  of  no  virtue — all  mingling  in  tlie  same  rooms,  dancing  to 
the  same  fiddles,  drinking  out  of  the  same  glasses  at  the  Wells,  an<l 
alike  in  search  of  health,  or  society,  or  pleasure.  A  century  ago,  and 
our  ancejitora,  the  most  free  or  the  most  strait-laced,  met  together 
at  a  score  of  such  merry  places  as  that  where  our  present  scene  lies, 
and  danced,  and  frisked,  and  gamed,  and  dr^iuk  at  Epsoni,  Bath, 
Tnnbridge,  Harrogate,  as  they  do  at  Hombourg  an<l  Baden  now. 

Harry's  bad  reputation  then  comforted  his  old  aunt  exceedingly, 
and  eased  her  mind  in  respect  to  the  boy's  passion  for  Lady  Maria. 
So  easy  was  she  in  her  mind,  that  when  the  chaplain  said  he  came 
to  escort  her  Lidyship  home,  Mailam  Bernstein  did  not  even  care 
to  part  from  her  niece.  SJie  preferred  rather  to  keep  her  under  her 
eye,  to  talk  to  her  about  her  wicked  young  cousin's  wild  extrava- 
gances, to  whisper  to  her  that  boys  woiihl  be  boys,  to  confide  to 
Maria  her  intention  of  getting  a  proper  wife  for  Harry,  — some  one 
of  a  suitable  age, — some  one  with  a  suitable  fortune, ^all  which 
pleasantries  poor  Maria  had  to  bear  with  as  much  fortitude  as  slie 
could  muster. 

There  lived,  during  the  last  century,  a  certain  French  duke  and 
marquis,  who  distinguished  himself  in  Europe  and  America  likewise, 
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and  has  obliged  posterity  by  leaving  behind  him  a  choice  volume  of 
memoirs,  which  the  gentle  reader  is  specially  warneil  not  to  consult 
Haying  performed  the  part  of  Don  Juan  in  his  own  country,  in  ours, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  he  has  kindly  noted  down  the  names 
of  many  Court  beauties  who  fell  victims  to  his  powers  of  fascma- 
tion ;  and  very  pleasant  reading  no  doubt  it  must  be  for  the  grand- 
sons and  descendants  of  the  fashionable  persons  amongst  whom  our 
brilliant  nobleman  moved,  to  find  the  names  of  their  ancestresses 
adorning  M.  le  Due's  sprightly  pages,  and  their  frailties  recorded  by 
the  candid  writer  who  caused  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  peregrinations  of  this  nobleman,  he  visited 
North  America,  and,  as  had  been  his  custom  in  Europe,  proceeded 
straightway  to  fall  in  love.  And  curious  it  is  to  contrast  the 
elegant  refinements  of  European  society,  where,  according  to 
Monseigneur,  he  had  but  to  lay  siege  to  a  woman  in  order  to 
vanquish  her,  with  the  simple  lives  and  habits  of  the  colonial  folks, 
amongst  whom  this  European  enslaver  of  hearts  did  not,  it  appears, 
make  a  single  conquest.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  as  certainly 
have  narrated  his  victories  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  England,  as 
he  described  his  successes  in  this  and  his  own  country.  Travellers 
in  America  have  cried  out  quite  loudly  enough  against  the  rudeness 
and  barbarism  of  Transatlantic  manners :  let  the  present  writer 
give  the  humble  testimony  of  his  experience  that  the  conversation 
of  American  gentlemen  is  generally  modest,  and,  to  the  best  of  his 
belief,  the  lives  of  the  women  pure. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  brought  his  colonial 
modesty  along  with  him  to  the  old  country ;  and  though  he  could 
not  help  hearing  the  free  talk  of  the  persons  amongst  whom  he 
lived,  and  who  were  men  of  pleasure  and  the  world,  he  sat  pretty 
silent  himself  in  the  midst  of  their  rattle ;  never  indulged  in  double 
entendre  in  his  conversation  with  women ;  had  no  victories  over 
the  sex  to  boast  of;  and  was  shy  and  awkward  when  he  heard  such 
narrated  by  others. 

This  youthful  modesty  Mr.  Sampson  had  remarked  during  his 
intercourse  with  the  lad  at  Castlewood,  where  Mr.  Warrington  had 
more  than  once  shown  himself  quite  uneasy  whilst  Cousin  Will  was 
telling  some  of  his  choice  stories ;  and  my  Lord  had  curtly  rebuked 
his  brother,  bidding  him  keep  his  jokes  for  the  ushers'  table  at 
Kensington,  and  not  give  needless  offence  to  their  kinsman.  Hence 
the  exclamation  of  "Reverentia  pueris,"  which  the  chaplain  had 
addressed  to  his  neighbour  at  the  ordinary  on  Harry's  first  appear- 
ance there.  Mr.  Sampson,  if  he  had  not  strength  sufficient  to  do 
right  himself,  at  least  had  grace  enough  not  to  offend  innocent  young 
gentlemen  by  his  cynicism. 
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The  chaplain  was  toui'lied  hy  Harry's  gift  of  the  liorse  ;  and 
felt  A  genuine  frieudlinesg  towardB  tlie  lad.  "  You  see,  air,"  says  he, 
"  I  am  of  the  wurtd,  and  tniiBt  do  aa  the  rest  of  the  world  does. 
have  led  a  rough  life,  Mr.  Warrington,  and  can't  afford  to  he  more 
particular  than  my  neighboiira.  Video  iiitllora,  deUriora  ieq^uor,  aa 
we  said  at  college.  I  have  got  a  little  sister,  who  is  at  b<iardiu;i;- 
Bcliool,  not  very  far  from  here,  and,  im  I  keep  a  decent  tongue  in  my 
head  when  I  am  talking  •  '"  "■"3  Patty,  and  expect  othera  to 

do  as  much,  aiire  I  inay  tr,  much  by  you." 

The  chaplain  was  loud  4cs  of  Harry  to  his  aimt,  the 

old  fiaroueiM.     She  liked  1  praised.     She  was  as  fund  of 

him  ua  she  oould  be  of  an  pleased  in  his  company,  with 

hie  gooil  looks,  his  manly  oring,  liis  blushes  which  a 

so  readily,  his  bright  eyes,  ithful  roice.     His  shrc'wdneaa 

and  iiimphcity  constantly  1.  -,  she  would  have  wearied  of 

him  long  before,  had  he  bet  ir  le&med,  or  witty,  or  other 

than  he  was.     "We  must  fii  wife  for  him,  Ohaplsin," 

said  to  Mr.  Sampson.  "  I  have  u...  -.  two  in  my  eye,  who,  [  think, 
will  suit  him.  We  must  set  him  up  here  ;  he  never  will  bear  going 
back  to  his  savages  again,  or  to  live  with  his  little  Methodist  cA 
a  mother." 

Now  about  this  point  Mr.  Sampson,  too,  was  personally  anxious, 
and  had  also  a  wife  in  his  eye  for  Harry.  1  suppose  he  must  have 
had  some  conversations  with  his  lord  at  Castlewooil,  whom  we  have 
heard  expressing  some  intention  of  complimenting  his  chaplain  with 
a  good  living  or  other  provision,  in  eveut  of  his  being  able  to  carry 
out  his  Lordship's  wishes  regarding  a  marrii^  for  Lady  Maria.  If 
his  good  offices  could  help  that  anxious  lady  to  a  hiisbiuid,  Sampson 
was  reaily  to  employ  them :  and  he  now  waited  to  see  in  what  most 
effectual  manner  he  could  bring  his  iulluence  to  bear. 

Sampson's  society  was  most  agreeable,  and  he  and  liis  young 
friend  were  intimate  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  parson  re- 
•  joiced  iu  high  spirits,  good  appetite,  good-humour ;  pretended  to  no 
sort  of  squeamishness,  and  indulged  in  no  sanctified  hypocritical  con- 
versation ;  nevertheless,  he  took  care  not  to  shock  his  young  friend 
by  any  needless  outbreaks  of  levity  or  immorality  of  talk,  initiating 
his  pupil,  perhaps  from  policy,  perhaps  from  compunction,  only  into 
the  minor  mysteries,  aa  it  were ;  and  not  telling  him  the  secret«  with 
which  the  unlucky  adept  himself  was  only  too  familiar.  With 
Harry,  Sampson  was  only  a  brisk,  lively,  jolly  companion,  ready  for 
any  drinking  bout,  or  any  sport,  a  cock-fight,  a  shooting-match,  a 
game  at  cards,  or  a  gallop  across  the  common  ;  but  his  conversation 
WM  decent,  and  he  tried  much  more  to  amuse  the  young  man,  than 
to  lead  him  astray.     The  chaplain  was  quite  successful :  he  had 
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immense  animal  spirits  as  well  as  natural  wit,  and  aptitude  as  well 
ajs  experience  iu  that  business  x>f  toad-eater  which  had  been  his  call- 
ing and  livelihood  from  his  very  earliest  years, — ever  since  he  first 
entered  college  as  a  servitor,  and  cast  about  to  see  by  whose  means 
he  could  make  his  fortune  in  life.  That  was  but  satire  just  now, 
when  we  said  there  were  no  toad-eaters  left  in  the  world.  There  are 
many  men  of  Sampson's  profession  now,  doubtless ;  nay,  little  boys 
at  our  public  schools  are  sent  thither  at  the  earliest  age,  instructed 
by  their  parents,  and  put  out  apprentices  to  toad-eating.  But  the 
flattery  is  not  so  manifest  as  it  used  to  be  a  hundred  years  since. 
Young  men  and  old  have  hangers-on,  and  led-captains,  but  they 
assume  an  appearance  of  equality,  borrow  money,  or  swallow  their 
toads  in  private,  and  walk  abroad  arm-in-arm  with  the  great  man, 
and  call  liim  by  his  name  without  his  title.  In  those  good  old  times, 
when  Harry  Warrington  first  came  to  Europe,  a  gentleman's  toad- 
eater  pretended  to  no  airs  of  equality  at  all ;  openly  paid  court  to 
his  patron,  called  him  by  that  name  to  other  folks,  went  on  his 
errands  for  him, — any  sort  of  errands  which  the  patron  might  devise, 
— called  him  Sir  in  speaking  to  him,  stood  up  in  his  presence  until 
bidden  to  sit  down,  and  flattered  liim  ex  officio,  Mr.  Sampson  did  not 
take  the  least  shame  in  speaking  of  Harry  as  his  young  patron, — as  a 
young  Virginian  nobleman  recommended  to  him  by  his  other  noble 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Castlewood.  He  was  proud  of  appearing  at 
Harry's  side,  and  as  his  humble  retainer,  in  public  talked  about  him 
to  the  company,  gave  orders  to  Harry's  tradesmen,  from  whom,  let  us 
hope,  he  received  a  percentage  in  return  for  his  recommendations,  per- 
formed all  the  fimctions  of  aide-de-camp— others,  if  our  young  gentle- 
man demanded  them  from  the  obsequious  divine,  who  had  gaily 
discharged  the  duties  of  ami  du  prince  to  ever  so  many  young  men 
of  fashion,  since  his  own  entrance  into  the  world.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  since  his  arrival  in  Europe,  Mr.  Warrington  had  not  been 
uniformly  lucky  in  the  friendshij)8  which  he  had  made. 

"  What  a  reputation,  sir,  they  have  made  for  you  in  this  i)lace!" 
cries  Mr.  Samj>son,  coming  back  from  the  coffee-house  to  his  patron. 
"  Monsieur  de  Richelieu  was  nothitig  to  you  ! " 

"How  do  you  mean.  Monsieur  de  Richelieu? — Never  was  at 
Minorca  in  my  life,"  says  downright  Harry,  who  had  not  heard  of 
those  victories  at  home  which  made  the  French  duke  famous. 

Mr.  Sampson  explained.  The  pretty  widow  Patcham  who  had 
just  arrived  was  certainly  desperate  about  Mr.  Warrington :  her 
way  of  going  on  at  the  rooms,  the  night  before,  proved  that.  As 
for  Mrs.  Hooper,  that  was  a  known  case,  and  the  Alderman  had 
fetched  his  wife  back  to  London  for  no  other  reason.  It  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  Welk 
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"Who  gays  soV  cries  out  Harry  indignantly.  "  I  BhmilJ  liktt| 
to  meet  the  man  who  dnres  eay  eo,  anii  confouud  the  villain  1 ' 

"  I  sliuiild  not  like  to  bIiov  him  to  yoii,"  says  BIr.  Sanii>3or 
laughing.      "  U  mi^ht  be  the  worse  for  hiiu." 

"  It's  B.  sliame  to  speak  with  such  IcTity  about  the  character  o 
ladies,  or  of  gentlemen  either,"  continues  Mr.  Warrington,  iiaeing  1 
up  and  down  the  room  in  a  fume. 

"So  I  told  them,"  eays  the  chaplain,  wagging  his  head,  and  1 
looking  very  much  movwl  ami  very  grave,  though,  if  the  tnith  J 
were  known,  it  had  never  come  into  his  mind  at  all  to  be  nn^yj 
at  hearing  charges  of  thia  naturt!  against  Harry. 

"  It's  a  shame,  I  say,  to  talk  away  the  reputation  of  any  moBjl 
or  woman  as  people  do  here.     Do  you  Isnow,  iu  our  country,  i 
fellow's  purs  would  not  be  Bufe  ;  and  a.  little  before  I  left  hom^  '. 
three  brothers  shot  down  a  man  for  having  spoken  ill  of  their  \ 
flister." 

"Serve  the  villain  right !  "  cries  Sampson. 

"Already  they  have  had  that  calumny  about  me  set  a-goin; 
here,  Sampson,— about  me  and  the  poor  little  French  dancing-girl." 

"  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Sampson,  shaking  powder  out  of 
his  wig. 

"  Wickwl ;  wasn't  it  J " 

''  Abominable." 

"  They  said  the  very  same  thing  about  my  Lord  March.  Isn't 
it  shamefidt" 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Sampson,  presenting  a  face  of  wonder- 
ful gravity. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  ehoidd  do  if  these  stories  were  to  come 
to  my  mother's  ears.  It  would  break  her  heart.  I  do  believe  it  would. 
Why,  only  a  few  days  before  you  came,  a  military  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Wolfe,  told  me  how  the  most  horrible  li™  were  circulated  almut 
me.  Good  Hc.ivena '  What  ilo  tliey  think  a  yeutleman  of  my 
name  and  country  can  be  capable  of— I  a  seducer  oi'  women  1  They 
might  as  well  say  I  was  a  horsestealer  oi  a  housebreaker.  I  vow 
if  I  hear  any  man  say  so,  I'll  have  his  ears  ! " 

"  I  have  rea-i,  sir,  that  the  Grand  Seignior  of  Turkey  has 
bushels  of  ears  sometimes  sent  in  to  him,"  says  Mr.  Sampson, 
laughing.  "  If  you  took  all  those  that  had  heard  scandal  against 
you  or  others,  what  baskets  you  would  fill  ! " 

"And  so  I  would,  Sampson,  as  soon  as  look  at  'em — any 
fellow's  who  said  a  word  against  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  of  honour  !  " 
cries  the  Virginian. 

"  If  you'll  go  down  to  the  Well,  you'll  find  a  harvest  of  'em.  I 
just  came  Irom  thcra     It  was  the  high  tide  of  Scandal.     Detrac- 
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tion  waB  at  its  height.  And  you  may  see  the  nymphas  discentes 
and  the  aures  satyrorum  acutoLSf'*  cries  the  chaplain,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders. 

"  That  may  be  as  you  say,  Sampson,"  Mr.  Warrington  replies ; 
'*  but  if  ever  I  hear  any  man  speak  against  my  character  I'll  punish 
him.     Mark  that." 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  his  sake,  that  I  should ;  for  you'll 
mark  him  iii  a  way  he  won't  like,  sir ;  and  I  know  you  are  a  man 
of  your  word." 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  that,  Sampson.  And  now  shall  we  go 
to  dinner,  and  afterwards  to  my  Lady  Trumpington's  tea?" 

"You  know,  sir,  I  can't  resist  a  card  or  a  bottle,"  says  Mr. 
Sampson.  "  Let  us  have  the  last  first  and  then  the  first  shall  come 
last."  And  with  this  the  two  gentlemen  went  off  to  their  accus- 
tomed place  of  refection. 

That  was  an  age  in  which  wine-bibbing  was  more  common  than 
in  our  politer  time ;  and,  especially  since  the  arrival  of  General 
Braddock's  army  in  his  native  country,  our  young  Virginian  had 
acquired  rather  a  liking  for  the  filling  of  bumpers  and  the  calling 
of  toasts ;  having  heard  that  it  was  a  point  of  honour  among  the 
officers  never  to  decline  a  toast  or  a  challenge.  So  Harry  and  his 
chaplain  drank  their  claret  in  peace  and  plenty,  naming,  as  the 
simple  custom  wa^,  some  favourite  lady  with  each  glass. 

The  chaplain  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  desiring  to  know  how 
far  the  affair  between  Harry  and  my  Lady  Maria  had  gone; 
whether  it  was  advancing,  or  whether  it  was  ended ;  and  he  and 
his  young  friend  were  just  warm  enough  with  the  claret  to  be  able 
to  talk  with  that  great  eloquence,  that  candour,  that  admirable 
friendliness,  which  good  wine  taken  in  a  rather  injudicious  quantity 
inspires.  0  kindly  harvests  of  the  Aquitanian  grape !  0  sunny 
banks  of  Garonne  !  0  friendly  caves  of  Gledstane,  where  the  dusky 
flasks  lie  recondite  !  May  we  not  say  a  word  of  thanks  for  all  the 
pleasure  we  owe  you?  Are  the  Temperance  men  to  be  allowed 
to  shout  in  the  public  plpces?  are  the  Vegetarians  to  bellow 
"  Cabbage  for  ever ! "  and  may  we  modest  (Enophilists  not  sing 
the  praises  of  our  favourite  plant?  After  the  drinking  of  good 
Bordeaux  wine,  there  is  a  point  (I  do  not  say  a  pint)  at  which  men 
arrive,  when  all  the  generous  faculties  of  the  soul  are  awakened  and 
in  full  vigour ;  when  the  wit  brightens  and  breaks  out  in  sudden 
flashes ;  when  the  intellects  are  keenest ;  when  the  pent-up  words 
and  confined  thoughts  get  a  night-rule,  and  rush  abroad  and  disport 
themselves ;  when  the  kindest  affections  come  out  and  shake  hands 
with  mankind,  and  the  timid  Truth  jumps  up  naked  out  of  his  well 
and  proclaima  himself  to  all  the  world.     How«  by  the  kind  influence 
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of  the  wine-ciip,  we  aucnnir  the  poor  and  humble  !  How  bravely 
we  rueb  to  the  rescue  of  the  oppresaeil !  I  »ay,  id  the  face  of  itll 
the  pumps  which  ever  spouted,  that  there  is  a  moment  in  a  bout 
of  guod  wioe  at  wbich,  if  a  man  could  but  remuin,  wit,  wisdoi 
courage,  geueroHity,  eloqueoL'e,  happlDeaa  were  hia ;  but  the  mDmcnt 
pasaes,  and  that  other  glasa  somehow  spoils  the  state  of  bentitude. 
There  is  a  headache  in  the  morning :  we  are  not  going  into  Parlia- 


ment for  our  native  town  ; 
olGcera  who  have  been  spe 
poor  Jeremy  Diddler  eal 
sovereign,  and  we  are  un' 
him  empty  away. 

Well,  tbeu,  as  they  sat 
having  departeil,  and  the  - 
Monsieur  Barbeau,  the  cht 
with  a  strong  desire  for 
Harry  was  moved  by  ai.  . 
jjrivftte  history,  and  inqiart ; 
Mark  that  fact     Why  inust  a 


.  going  to  shoot  those  Frenuh 
jcctfiilly  of  our  country ;  unil 
ven  o'isjock  for  another  Imlf- 
aiiU  oan't  see  bim,  and  send 

generous  cupa,  the  company 
if  claret  being  brought  in  by 
himself  in  an  elo<|ueut  state, 
ublime  moral  precepts,  whilst 
mging  to  explain  his  whole 
present  feeUngs  tfl  his  new  friend. 

say  everything  that  c 


uppermost  in  his  noble  mind  because,  forsooth,  he  has  swallowed  a 
half-pint  more  of  wine  than  he  ordinarily  lirinka )  Supi>oae  I  had 
committed  a  munler  (of  course  I  allow  the  sherry  and  chanijiagne  at 
dinner),  should  I  announce  that  homicide  somewhere  about  the  tliird 
bottle  (in  a  small  party  of  men)  of  <'luret  at  dessert?  Of  course : 
and  hence  the  fidelity  of  water-gruel  announced  a  few  pages  back. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  your  conduct  liaa  really  been  with 
regard  to  the  Cattariiia,  Mr.  Warrington  ;  I  aui  glad  from  my  soul," 
says  the  impetuous  chaplain.  "  The  wine  is  with  you.  You  have 
shown  that  you  can  hear  down  calunniy,  and  resist  temptation. 
Ah  !  my  dear  sir,  men  are  not  all  ho  fortunate.  What  famous  good 
wine  this  is ! "  and  he  sucks  up  a  glass  witli  "  A  toast  from  you, 
my  dear  sir,  if  you  please  ! " 

"I  give  you  'Miss  Fanny  Mountain,  of  Virginia,'"  says  Mr. 
Warrington,  filling  a  bumper  as  his  thoughts  fly  straightway,  ever 
BO  many  thousand  miles,  to  home. 

"  One  of  your  American  conquests,  I  suppose  1 "  says  the 
chaplain. 

"  Nay,  she  is  but  ten  yeara  old,  and  I  have  never  made  any 
conquests  at  all  in  Virginia,  Mr.  Sumpsuri,"  says  the  young 
gentleman. 

"You  are  like  a  true  gentleman,  ami  don't  kiss  and  tell,  sir." 

"  I  neither  kiss  nor  tell.  It  isn't  the  custom  of  our  country. 
Sampson,  to  ruin  girls,  or  frequent  the  society  of  low  women.  We 
Virginian  gentlemen  honour  women  ;  we  don't  wish  to  bring  them  to 
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shame/'  cries  the  young  toper,  looking  very  proud  and  handsome. 
"  The  young  lady  whose  name  I  mentioned  hath  lived  in  our  family 
since  her  infancy,  and  I  would  shoot  the  man  who  did  her  a 
wrong ; — by  Heaven,  I  would  ! " 

"  Your  sentiments  do  you  honour !  Let  me  shake  hands  with 
you!  I  unll  shake  hands  with  you,  Mr.  Warrington,"  cried  the 
enthusiastic  Sampson.  "And  let  me  tell  you,  'tis  the  grasp  of 
honest  friendship  offered  you,  and  not  merely  the  poor  retainer  pay- 
ing court  to  the  wealthy  patron.  No  !  with  such  liquor  as  this,  all 
men  are  equal ; — faith,  all  men  are  rich,  whilst  it  lasts  !  and  Tom 
Sampson  is  as  wealthy  with  his  bottle  as  your  honour  with  all  the 
acres  of  your  principality  ! " 

"Let  us  have  another  bottle  of  riches,"  says  Harry,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Encore  du  cachet  jaune,  mon  bon  Monsieur  Barbeau ! " 
and  exit  Monsieur  Barbeau  to  the  caves  below. 

"  Another  bottle  of  riches  !  Capital,  capital !  How  beautifully 
you  speak  French,  Mr.  Harry." 

"I  do  speak  it  well,"  says  Harry.  "At  least  when  I  speak 
Monsieur  Barbeau  understands  me  well  enough." 

"You  do  everything  well,  I  think.  You  succeed  in  whatever 
you  try.  That  is  why  tiiey  have  fancied  here  you  have  won  the 
hearts  of  so  many  women,  sir." 

"  There  you  go  again  about  the  women  !  I  tell  you  I  don't  like 
these  stories  about  women.  Confound  ine,  Sampson,  why  is  a 
gentleman's  character  to  be  blackened  so  ] " 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  there  is  one,  unless  my  eyes  deceive  me 
very  much  indeed,  sir ! "  cries  the  chaplain. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Harry,  flushing  very  red. 

"Nay.  I  name  no  names.  It  isn't  for  a  poor  chaplain  to 
meddle  with  his  betters'  doings,  or  to  know  tiieir  thoughts,"  says 
Mr.  Sampson. 

"  Thoughts  !  what  thoughts,  Sampson  ? " 

"  I  fancied  I  saw,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  lovely  and  respected 
lady  at  Castlewood,  a  preference  exhibited.  I  fancied,  on  the  side 
of  a  certain  distinguished  young  gentleman,  a  stn)ng  liking  manifeste<l 
itself :  but  I  may  have  been  wrong,  and  ask  pardon." 

"  Oh,  Sampson,  Sam})son  ! "  broke  out  the  young  man.  "  I  tell 
you  I  am  miserable.  I  tell  you  I  have  been  longing  for  some  one 
to  confide  in,  or  ask  advice  of.  You  do  know,  then,  that  there  has 
been  something  going  on — something  between  me  and — help  Mr. 
Sampson,  Monsieur  Barbeau — and — some  one  else  1 " 

"  I  have  watched  it  this  month  past,"  says  the  chaplain. 

"  Confound  me,  sir,  do  you  mean  you  have  l)een  a  spy  on  me  1 " 
says  the  other  hotly. 
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"A  Bpy!      You   motle   little    disguise    of    the    matter,    Mr. 
'Warrington,  and   ber   LulyHhip  wasn't   a  mui^Ii    better   lianil 
deceiving.     You  were  always  together.     In  the  shrubberies,  in  tl 
walke,  in  the  village,  in  the  j^IIeries  of  the  liouse, — you  always 
found  a  pretejct  for  being  together,  and  plenty  of  eyes  bcHides  mine 
watched  you." 

"  Qracioua  powers  !     What  did  you  see,  Sampson  ? "  (Tits 
lad. 

"  Nay,  air,  'tis  forbidden  to  kis  id  tell.  I  say  so  again,"  says 
the  chaplain. 

Tiie  young  man  turned  very  i  "  Oh,  Sampson  ! "  he  cried, 

"can  I — can  I  confide  in  youT" 

"  Dearest  sir— dear  generous  youth — you  know  I  would  sbe<l  my 
heart's  blood  for  you  !  "  exclaims  the  ishaplain,  squeezing  his  i>atro 
hand,  and  turning  a  briliiont  pair  of  eyes  ceiling-wurds. 

"  Oh,  Sampson  !  I  tell  you  I  am  miserable.     With  all  this  play 
and  wine,  whilst  I  hare  been  here,  I  t«ll  you  I  have  been  trying  to  ' 
drive  away  care.     I  own  to  you  that  when  we  were  at  Castlowoi^d 
there  was  things  passed  between  a.  certain  lady  and  me." 

The  parson  gave  a  slight  whistle  over  his  glass  of  Borileans, 

"  And  they've  made  me  wretched,  those  things  have.  I  mean, 
you  see,  that  if  a  gentleman  has  given  his  word,  why,  it's  his  woni, 
and  he  must  stand  by  it,  you  know.  I  mcau  that  I  thought  I 
loved  her,— and  so  I  do  very  much,  and  she's  a  most  dear,  kind, 
darling,  affectionate  creature,  and  very  handsome,  too,— (|iiite 
beautiful ;  but  then,  you  know,  our  ages,  Sumpsou  !  Think  of  our 
ages,  Sampson  !     She's  as  olil  as  my  mother !  " 

"Who  would  never  forgive  you?" 

"  I  don't  intend  to  let  aiiylxHly  meddle  in  my  afTairs,  not  Madam 
Esmond  nor  anybody  else,"  cries  Harry  :  "  but  you  see,  Saini«on, 
she  IS  old — and,  oh,    hang  it!      Why   did    Aunt    Kernstein    tell 

"Tell  you  what  I" 

"  Something  I  can't  divulge  to  anybody,  something  that  tor- 

"  Not  about  the — the "  the  chaplain  paused  :  lie  was  going 

to  say  about  her  Ladyship's  little  affair  with  the  French  dancing- 
master  ;  aliout  other  little  anecdotes  afl'ecting  her  character,  But 
he  hail  not  drunk  wine  enough  to  be  quite  candid,  or  too  much,  and 
was  past  the  real  moment  of  virtue. 

"  Yes,  yes,  every  one  of  'em  false— every  one  of  'em  ! "  shrieka 
out  Harry. 

"Great  powere,  what  do  you  meani"  asks  his  friend. 

"  These,  sir,  these ! "  says  Horry,  beating  a  tattoo  on  his  own 
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white  teeth.  "I  didn't  know  it  when  I  asked  her.  I  swear  I 
didn't  know  it.  "  Oh,  it's  horrible — it's  horrible  !  and  it  has  caused 
me  nights  of  agony,  Sampson.  My  dear  old  grandfather  had  a  set, 
a  Frenchman  at  Charleston  made  them  for  him,  and  we  used  to 
look  at  'em  grinning  in  a  tumbler,  and  when  they  were  out,  his 
jaws  used  to  fall  in — I  never  thought  she  had  'em." 

'*  Had  what^  sir  ? "  again  asked  the  chaplain. 

**  Confound  it,  sir,  don't  you  see  I  mean  teeth  f "  says  Harry, 
rapping  the  table. 

"Nay,  only  two." 

"  And  how  the  devil  do  you  know,  sir  1 "  asks  the  young  man 
fiercely. 

**  I — I  had  it  from  her  maid.  She  had  two  teeth  knocked  out 
by  a  stone  which  cut  her  lip  a  little,  and  they  have  been  replaced." 

*'  Oh,  Sampson,  do  you  mean  to  say  they  ain't  all  sham  onesl'* 
cries  the  boy. 

**  But  two,  sir,  at  least  so  Peggy  told  me,  and  she  would  just 
as  soon  have  blabl)C(l  about  the  whole  two-and-thirty — the  rest  are 
as  sound  as  yours,  which  are  beautiful.*' 

'*  And  her  hair,  Sampson,  is  that  all  right  too  ? "  asks  the  young 
gentleman. 

"'Tis  lovely— 1  have  seen  that.  I  can  take  my  oath  to  that. 
Her  Ladyship  can  sit  upon  it ;  and  her  figure  is  very  fine  ;  and  her 
skin  is  as  white  as  snow  ;  and  her  heart  is  the  kindest  that  ever 
was ;  and  1  know,  that  is  I  feel  sure,  it  is  very  tender  about  you, 
Mr.  Warrington." 

"  Oh,  Sampson  !  Heaven — Heaven  bless  you  !  Wiiat  a  weight 
you've  taken  off  my  mind  with  those — those — never  mind  them ! 
Oh,  Sam  !  How  hapj)y — that  is,  no,  no — oh,  how  miserable  I  am  ! 
She's  as  old  as  Madam  Esmond — by  George  she  is — she's  as  old  as 
my  mother.  You  wouldn't  have  a  fellow  marry  a  woman  as  old  as 
his  mother?  It's  too  bad :  by  George  it  is.  It's  too  bad."  And 
here,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Harry  Esmond  Warrington,  Esquire,  of 
Castlewood,  in  Virginia,  began  to  cry.  The  delectable  point,  you 
see,  must  have  been  passed  several  glasses  ago. 

"You  don't  want  to  marry  her,  then?"  asks  the  chaplain. 

"  What's  that  to  you,  sir  ]  I've  promised  her,  and  an  Esmond 
— a  Virginia  Esmond,  mind  that — Mr.  What's  your  name — Samp- 
son— has  but  his  word  ! "  The  sentiment  was  noble,  but  delivered 
by  Harry  with  rather  a  doubtful  articulation. 

"  Mind  you,  I  said  a  Virginia  Esmond,"  continued  poor  Harry, 
lifting  up  his  finger ;  "  I  don't  mean  the  younger  branch  here. 
I  don't  mean  Will,  who  robbed  me  about  the  horse,  and  whose 
bones  I'll  break.     I  give  you  Lady  Maria — Heaven  bless  her,  and 
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Heaven  bless  yott,  Sampson,  ami  you  deserve  to  he  a  bishop,  old 

boy!" 

"  There  are  letters  between  yon,  I  suppose  1 "  says  Sampson. 

"Letters!     Daminy,  .she's  always  writing  me  letters — never 
gete  mo  into  a  window  but  she  uticks  one  in  my  rufT !     Letler 
thnt  M  a  gooil  idea.     Look  here  !     Here's  lettere  !  "     And  he  threw 
down  a  poeket-book  containing  a  heap  of  papers  of  the  'poor  lady's 
composition. 


are   lett<<iB,    ini: 
chapluin. 

"  But  any  utan  w 
shrieks  Harry,  startinf 
which  he  draws,  and  ti 
ha  ! "  and  then  hinges  i.. 
liingc  behind  the  rhaf 
mind  I  behold  nn  escit: 
raging  about  the  room  j,^ 
innkeeper  and  rhaplain.     ■>» 
Btool,  and  prostrated  by  an  enemy  who  li.is 
Come,  Gumbo  !  and  help  your  master  to  bed  I 


hat    a   post-bag ! "   says   tho 

1— dies — dies  on  the  spot  1 ' 
ml  reeling  towards  jiia  sword  ; 

th  his  foot,  and  says,  "  Ha  ! 
1,  who  skips  away  from  the 
rather  alarmed.     And  in  my 

lad,  with  his  hair  diahevclledt 
n(,  and  pinking  the  affrighted 
hink  of  him  stumbling  over 
■ay  his  braiuF 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

IN  WHICH  A  FAMILY  COACH  IS  ORDERED 

OUR  pleasing  duty  now  is  to  divulge  the  secret  which  Mr. 
Lambert  whispered  in  his  wife's  ear  at  the  close  of  the 
antepenultimate  chapter,  and  the  publication  of  which  caused 
such  great  pleasure  to  the  whole  of  the  Oakhurst  family.  As  the 
hay  was  in,  the  corn  not  ready  for  cutting,  and  by  consequence 
the  farm  horses  disengaged,  why,  asked  Colonel  Lambert,  should 
they  not  be  put  into  the  coach,  and  should  we  not  all  pay  a 
visit  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  taking  friend  Wolfe  at  Westerham  on 
our  way  1 

Mamma  embraced  this  proposal,  and  I  daresay  the  gentleman 
who  made  it.  All  the  children  jumped  for  joy.  The  girls  went 
off  straightway  to  get  their  best  calamancoes,  paduasoys,  ^Ibalas, 
furbelows,  capes,  cardinals,  sacks,  n^gligdes,  solitaires,  caps,  ribbons, 
luantuas,  clocked  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  I  know  not 
what  articles  of  toilette.  Mamma's  best  robes  were  taken  from  the 
presses,  whence  they  only  issued  on  rare  solemn  occasions,  retiring 
immediately  afterwards  to  lavender  and  seclusion  ;  the  brave  Colonel 
produced  his  laced  hat  and  waistcoat  and  silver-hiltcd  hanger; 
Charley  rejoiced  in  a  ras^e  holiday  suit  of  his  father's,  in  which 
the  Colonel  had  been  married,  and  which  Mrs.  Lambert  cut  up,  not 
without  a  pang.  Ball  and  Dumpling  had  their  tails  and  manes  tied 
with  ribbon,  and  Chump,  the  old  white  cart-horse,  went  as  unicorn 
leader,  to  help  the  carriage  horses  up  the  first  hilly  five  miles  of  the 
road  from  Oakhurst  to  Westerham.  The  carriage  was  an  ancient 
vehicle,  and  was  believed  to  have  served  in  the  procession  which  had 
brought  George  the  First  from  Greenwich  to  London,  on  his  first 
arrival  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  these  realms.  It  had  belonged 
to  Mr.  Lambert's  father,  and  the  family  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  it,  ever  since  they  could  remember  anything,  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  coaches  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Brian,  coachman, 
and — must  it  also  be  owned  ? — ploughman  of  the  Oakhurst  family, 
had  a  place  on  the  box,  with  Mr.  Charley  by  his  side.  The  precious 
clothes  were  packed  in  imperials  on  the  roof.  The  Colonel's  pistols 
were  put  in  the  pockets  of  the  carriage,  and  the  blunderbuss  hung 
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beliind  the  Iwx,  in  reach  of  Brian,  who  was  an  old  soldior. 
highwayman,  however,  nnjlesteii  tlie  convoy  ;  not  even  an  innkeeper 
levied  contributious  on  Colonel  Lambert,  who,  with  a  slender  purse 
and  a  lai^  family,  was  not  to  be  plundered  by  those  or  any  other 
depredators  on  the  king's  highway ;  and  a  rcasonahle  cheap  modest 
lodging  had  been  engage<l  for  them  by  young  Colonel  Wolfe,  at  the 
house  where  he  waa  in  the  habit  of  putting  up,  and  whither  he 
himself  oceompanieJ  tliem  on  horHohfu-k. 

were  opposite  Madain  Bem- 
leacheci  their  quarters  i 
Saturday  evening,   they   r  hair   after    chair   discharging 

powdered  beaux  and  patch)  ded  benutiea  at  the  Baroness's 

door,  who  was  holding  one  y  card  partieB,     The  aun  waa 

not  yet  down  (for  our  anc.  in  their  dissipations  at  early 

faours,  and  were  at  meat,  cards,   any  time  after  three 

o'clock  in  the  afternoon  iie  in  the  night  or  morning), 

and  the  young  country  hi  ir  mother  from  their  window 

could  see  the  various  peniui  hey  [lassed  into  the  Berosteiti 

rout.  Colonel  Wolfe  told  me  laaies  who  most  of  the  characters 
were.  'Twas  almost  as  delightful  as  going  to  the  party  themselves. 
Hetty  and  Tiieo  thouglit,  for  they  not  only  could  see  the  guests 
arriving,  but  look  into  the  Baroness's  open  casements  and  watch 
many  of  them  there.  Of  a  few  of  the  j>ersonagea  we  have  before 
had  a  glimpse.  Wiien  the  Duchess  of  Queensltcrry  passed,  an^ 
Mr.  Wolfe  explained  who  she  was,  Martin  Lambert  was  ready  with 
a  score  of  lines  about  "Kitty,  beautiful  and  young,"  from  hia 
favourite  Mat  Prior. 

"  Think  that  that  old  lady  was  once  like  you,  girls  !  "  cries  the 
Colonel 

"Like  us,  papal     Well,  certainly  we  never  set  up  for  being 
beauties  !  "  says  Miss  Hetty,  tossing  up  her  little  head. 

"Yes,  like  you,  you  little  baggage;  like  you  at  this  moment, 
who  want  to  go  to  that  drum  yonder  : — 

'  InfliinieJ  with  rage  nt  aad  restraint 


Whilst  nit  and  beauty  reigned.'" 

"  We  were  never  invited,  papa ;  and  I  am  sure  if  there's  no 
beauty  more  worth  seeing  than  that,  the  wit  can't  be  much  worth 
the  hearing,"  ttgain  says  the  satirist  of  the  family. 

"Oh,  but  he's  a  rare  poet,  Mat  Prior  !  "  continues  the  Colonel ; 
"though,  miud  you,  girls,  you'll  skip  over  all  the  poems  I  have 
marked  with  a  cross.     A  rare  poet  I  and  to  think  you  should  see 
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one  of  his  heroines !     '  Fondness  prevailed,  mamma  gave  way '  (she 
always  will,  Mrs.  Lambert !) — 

*  Fondness  preyailed,  mamma  gave  way, — 

Kitty  at  heart's  desire 
Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day, 
And  set  the  world  on  fire  ! ' " 

'^  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  very  inflammable,"  says  mamma. 

**  So  it  was,  my  dear,  twenty  years  ago,  much  more  inflammable 
than  it  is  now,"  remarks  the  Colonel. 

**  Nonsense,  Mr.  Lambert,"  is  mamma's  answer. 

"  Look,  look ! "  cries  Hetty,  running  forward  and  pointing  to 
the  little  square,  and  the  covered  gallery,  where  was  the  door  lead- 
ing to  Madam  Bernstein's  apartment,  and  round  which  stood  a 
crowd  of  street  urchins,  idlers,  and  yokels,  watchiug  the  company. 

"  It's  Harry  Warrington ! "  exclaims  Theo,  waving  a  hand- 
kerchief to  the  young  Virginian  :  but  Warrington  did  not  see  Miss 
Lambert.  The  Virginian  was  walkiug  arm-in-arm  with  a  portly 
clergyman  in  a  crisp  rustling  silk  gown,  and  the  two  went  into 
Madame  de  Bernstein's  door. 

**  I  heard  him  preach  a  most  admirable  sermon  here  last  Sun- 
day," says  Mr.  Wolfe ;  "  a  little  theatrical,  but  most  striking  and 
eloquent." 

"  You  seem  to  be  here  most  Sundays,  James,"  says  Mrs. 
Lambert. 

"And  Monday,  and  so  on  till  Saturday,"  adds  the  Colonel. 
"  See,  Harry  has  beautified  himself  already,  hath  his  hair  in  buckle, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  is  going  to  the  drum  too." 

"I  had  rather  sit  quiet  generally  of  a  Saturday  evening," 
says  sober  Mr.  Wolfe ;  "  at  any  rate  away  from  card-playing  and 
scandal ;  but  I  own,  dear  Mrs.  Lambert,  I  am  under  orders.  Shall 
I  go  across  the  way  and  send  Mr.  Warrington  to  you  1 " 

"No,  let  him  have  his  sport.  We  shall  see  him  to-morrow. 
He  won't  care  to  be  disturbed  amidst  his  fine  folks  by  us  country 
people,"  said  meek  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  with  a  clergyman  who  preaches  so  well,"  says 
Theo  softly ;  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  say.  You  see,  good  people,  he 
is  not  so  bad  as  you  thought  him,  and  as  I,  for  my  part,  never 
believe<i  him  to  be.  "  The  clergyman  has  a  very  kind  handsome 
face." 

"  Here  comes  a  greater  clergyman,"  cries  Mr.  Wolfe.  "  It  is 
my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  with  his  blue  ribbon,  an<l  a  chaplain 
behind  him." 

"  And  whom  a-mercy's  name  have  we  here  ? "  breaks  in  Mrs. 
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I^mbert,  a  a  Bedan-cliair,  covered  with  gilding,  topped  wil.h  im 
thaii  five  earl's  coioaete,  carried  by  bearers  iu  richly  laced  rlotlies, 
anil  preceded  by  three  footmen  in  the  aame  splendid  livery,  uow 
came  up  to  Miulame  de  Bernstein's  door.  The  Bishop,  who  had 
been  about  to  enter,  stoppeti,  and  ran  \m-k  with  the  most  reaitfctfiil 
bowa  and  cnrteeys  to  the  sedan-chair,  t'i^ing  his  hand  to  the  hAj  ■ 
who  ateppwl  then(v. 

"Who  on  earth  in s.  Lambert. 

"Sprechen  sie  D  teinberr.      Niohts  veratond," 

wiyR  the  waggish  Colo 

"  Pooh,  Martin  I  " 

"Well,  if  you  eaii  UkIi  Dutch,  my  k.vc,  how 

I  help  itt     Your   eil  giei-tal  at  sehool.     (^in 

underatand  heraldry — i  I" 

"  I  tnake,"  eries  Ch,.  the  ahield,  "  tliree  iiierioii 

a  field  or,  with  an  curl's 

"  A  countesB's  coron  The  CounteKi  of  Yanuuuth,  j 

my  son." 

"And,  pray,  who  ia  fihel" 

"  It  hath  ever  been  the  eiiBtom  of  our  sovereigns  to  advance 
persons  of  distinction  to  honour,"  continues  the  Colonel  gravely, 
"and  this  eminent  lady  liath  Wn  bo  pronioteil  hy  our  gracious 
monarch  to  the  ninl<  of  Coiintesa  of  thiK  kingilom." 

"  But  why,  papa  ? "  asked  the  daughters  fugetJicr. 

"  Never  mind,  girls ! "  said  inamnia. 

But  that  incorrigible  Colonel  would  go  on. 
"Y,  my  children,  is  one  of  the  lust  and  the  most  awkward  lettera 
of  tlie  wliole  alphabet.  When  I  tell  you  stories,  you  are  alwnya 
saying  Wjiy.  Why  should  my  Lord  Bishop  be  cringing  to  tliat 
latlyl  Look  at  him  rubbing  his  fut  hands  together,  and  sniilin;; 
into  her  face  !  It's  not  a  handsome  face  any  longer.  It  is  all 
painted  red  and  white  like  Sc-aramouch's  in  the  pantomime.  Sec, 
tliere  comes  another  blue-riband,  as  I  live.  My  Lord  Bamborougli. 
The  descen<lant  of  the  Hotspurs.  The  proudest  man  in  England. 
He  stops,  he  bows,  he  smiles ;  ho  is  hat  in  hand,  too.  See,  she 
tjipa  him  with  her  fan.  Get  away,  you  crowd  of  little  blackguard 
boys,  and  don't  tread  on  the  robe  of  the  lady  whom  the  King 
delights  to  honour." 

"But  why  does  the  King  honour   her?"  ask   the  girls  once 

"  There  goes  that  odious  last  letter  but  one  !  -  Ditl  you  ever 
hear  of  her  Grace  the  Ducheee  of  Kendal  1  No.  Of  the  Duchess 
of  Porttimoutl)  I  Xon  plus.  Of  the  Duchess  of  La  Vallifere  I  Of 
Fair  Rosamond,  then  1 " 
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*'  HuBh,  papa !  There  is  no  need  to  bring  blufihes  on  the  checks 
of  my  dear  ones,  Martin  Lambert ! "  said  the  mother,  putting  her 
finger  to  her  husband's  lip. 

*"Tis  not  I;  it  is  their  saered  Majesties  who  are  the  cause 
of  the  shame,"  cries  the  son  of  the  old  republican.  "  Think  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church  and  the  proudest  nobility  of  the  world 
cringing  and  bowing  before  that  painted  High  Dutch  Jezebel.  Oh, 
it's  a  shame,  a  shame  ! '' 

"  Confusion ! "  here  broke  out  Colonel  Wolfe,  and  making  a 
dash  at  his  hat,  ran  from  the  room.  He  had  seen  the  yoimg  lady 
whom  he  admired  and  her  guardian  walking  across  the  Pantiles 
on  foot  to  the  Baroness's  party,  and  they  came  up  whilst  the 
Countess  of  Yarmouth- Walmoden  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  two  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  these  two  made  the 
lowest  reverences  and  bows  to  the  Countess,  and  waited  until  she 
had  passed  in  at  the  door  on  the  Bishop's  arm. 

Theo  turned  away  from  the  window  with  a  sad,  almost  awe- 
stricken  face.  Hetty  still  remained  there,  looking  from  it  with 
indignation  in  her  eyes,  and  a  little  red  spot  on  each  cheek. 

"A  penny  for  little  Hetty's  thoughts,"  says  mamma,  coming 
to  the  window  to  lead  the  child  away. 

"I  am  thinking  what  I  should  do  if  I  saw  papa  bowing  to 
that  woman,"  says  Hetty. 

Tea  and  a  hissing  kettle  here  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
family  sat  down  to  partake  of  their  evening  meal, — leaving,  how- 
ever, Miss  Hetty,  from  their  place,  command  of  the  window,  which 
she  begged  licr  brother  not  to  close.  That  young  gentleman  had 
been  down  amongst  the  crowd  to  inspect  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Countess's  and  other  sedans,  no  doubt,  and  also  to  invest 
sixpence  in  a  cheesecake,  by  mamma's  order  and  his  own  desire,  and 
he  returned  presently  with  this  delicacy  wrapped  up  in  a  paper. 

"Look,  mother,"  he  comes  back  and  says,  "do  you  see  that 
big  man  in  brown  beating  all  the  pillars  with  a  stick?  That  is 
the  learned  Mr.  Johnson.  He  comes  to  the  Friars  sometimes  to 
see  our  master.  He  was  sitting  with  some  friends  just  now  at 
the  tea-table  before  Mrs.  Brown's  tart-shop.  They  have  tea  there, 
twopence  a  cup;  I  heard  Mr.  Johnson  say  he  had  had  seventeen 
cups — that  makes  two-and-tenpence— what  a  tight  of  money  for 
tea!" 

"  What  would  you  have,  Charley  1 "  asks  Theo. 

"I  think  I  would  have  cheesecakes,"  says  Charley,  sighing, 
ns  his  teeth  closed  on  a  large  slice,  "and  the  gentleman  whom 
Mr.  Johnson  was  with,"  continues  Charley  with  his  mouth  quite 
full,  "  was  Mr.  Richardson  who  wrote^ " 
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" '  Clarisea ' ! "  cry  all  tlie  women  in  a  breath,  and  run  to  the 
viutlow  to  Bee  their  favourite  writer,  fiy  this  time  the  Bin 
sunk,  the  ators  were  twinkling  ovcrliead,  and  tlie  footman  cams 
and  lighted  the  candles  iii  tlie  BaroneBH'u  room  oppoaite  our  spies. 

Thco  and  lier  mother  were  standing  together  looking  from 
theb  plare  of  observation.  Tlierc  was  a  small  illumination  at 
Mrt.  Brown's  tart  and  tea-shop,  by  which  our  friends  eonld  ( 
one  lady  getting  Mr.  Riuhardson'p  '  t  and  stick,  and  another  tying 
a  shawl  ronnd  hia  neck,  after  whi       le  walked  home. 

"  Oh  dear  me  !  he  does  not  lo       ike  Grandison  ! "  cries  Theo. 

"  I  rather  think  I  wish  we  u,      uot  seen  him,  my  dear,"  saya  • 
mamma,  who  has  been  deseribe>l  .-i  a  most  Bentimeiital  woman 
and  eager  novel-reader ;  and  here  again  they  were  interrupted  by 
Uiss  Hetty,  who  cried — 

"  Never  mind  that  little  fat  man,  but  look  yonder,  mamma." 

And  they  looked  yonder.  And  they  saw,  in  the  first  placer  I 
Mr.  Warrington  undergoing  the  honour  of  a  presentation  to  UiA- 1 
Countess  of  Yftrmniith,  who  wns  still  followed  by  the  obsecpii 
peer  and  prelate  with  the  blue  ribbons.  And  now  tlie  Countess 
graciously  sat  down  to  a  card-table,  the  Bishop  and  the  Earl  and 
a  fourth  person  being  her  partners.  And  now  Mr.  Warrington 
came  into  the  CTiibnisiire  of  the  window  with  a  lady  whom  they 
recognised  as  the  lady  wliom  they  had  seen  for  a  few  minutes  at 
Oak  hurst. 

"How  much  finer  he  is,"  remarks  mamma. 

"  How  he  is  improved  in  hia  looks !  What  has  he  done  to 
himself? "  asks  Theo. 

"  Look  at  his  gran<l  lace  frills  and  ruffles !  My  dear,  he  has 
not  got  on  our  shirts  any  more,"  criea  the  matron. 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  girlsl"  aska  papa,  reclining  on 
bia  sofa,  where,  perhaps,  he  was  dozing  after  the  fashion  of  honest 
house- fathers. 

The  girts  said  how  Harry  Warrington  waa  in  the  window,  talk- 
ing with  his  cousin  Lady  Maria  Esmond. 

"  Come  away  I  "  cries  papa.  "  You  have  no  right  to  be  spying 
the  young  fellow.     Down  with  the  curtains,  I  say  !  " 

And  down  the  curtains  went,  so  that  the  girls  saw  uo  more  of 
Madam  Bernstein's  guests  or  doings  for  that  night. 

I  pray  you  not  to  be  angry  at  my  remarking,  if  only  by  way 
of  contrast  between  these  two  opposite  houses,  that  while  Mailam 
Bernstein  and  her  guests — bishop,  dignitaries,  noblemen,  and  what 
not — were  gambling  or  talking  scandal,  or  devouring  champagne  and 
chickens  (which  I  hold  to  be  venial  ain),  or  doing  honour  to  her 
Ladyship  the  King's  favourite,  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth -Walmoden, 
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oar  country  friends  in  their  lodgings  knelt  round  their  table,  whither 
Mr.  Brian  the  coachman  came  as  silently  as  his  creaking  shoes  would 
let  him,  whilst  Mr.  Lambert,  standing  up,  read  in  a  low  voice  a 
prayer  that  Heaven  would  lighten  their  darkness  and  defend  them 
from  the  perils  of  that  night,  and  a  supplication  that  it  would  grant 
the  request  of  those  two  or  three  gathered  together. 

Our  young  folks  were  up  betimes  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
arrayed  themselves  in  those  smart  new  dresses  which  were  to 
fascinate  the  Tunbridge  folks,  and,  with  the  escort  of  brother 
Charley,  paced  the  little  town,  and  the  quaint  Pantiles,  and  the 
pretty  common,  long  ere  the  company  was  at  breakfast,  or  the  bells 
had  rung  to  church.  It  was  Hester  who  found  out  where  Harry 
Warrington*8  lodging  must  be,  by  remarking  Mr.  Gumbo  in  an 
undress,  with  his  lovely  hair  in  curl-papers,  drawing  a  pair  of  red 
curtains  aside,  and  opening  a  window-sash,  whence  he  thrust  his 
head  and  inhaled  the  sweet  morning  breeze.  Mr.  Gumbo  did  not 
happen  to  see  the  young  people  from  Oakhurst,  though  they  beheld 
him  clearly  enough.  He  leaned  gracefully  from  the  window;  he 
waved  a  large  feather-brush  with  which  he  condescended  to  dust  the 
furniture  of  the  apartment  within ;  he  afiably  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  cherry -cheeked  milkmaid,  who  was  lingering  under  the 
casement,  and  kissed  his  lily  hand  to  her.  Gumbo's  hand  sparkled 
with  rings,  and  his  person  was  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  jewellery 
— gifts,  no  doubt,  of  the  fair  who  appreciated  the  young  African. 
Once  or  twice  more  before  breakfast-time  the  girls  passed  near  that 
window.  It  remained  open,  but  the  room  behind  it  was  blank. 
No  face  of  Harry  Warrington  appeared  there.  Neither  spoke  to  the 
other  of  the  subject  on  which  both  were  brooding.  Hetty  was  a 
little  provoked  with  Charley,  who  was  clamorous  about  breakfast, 
and  told  him  he  was  always  thinking  of  eating.  In  reply  to  her 
sarcastic  inquiry,  he  artlessly  owned  he  should  like  another  cheese- 
cake, and  good-natured  Theo,  laughing,  said  she  had  a  sixpence,  and 
if  the  cake-shop  were  open  of  a  Sunday  morning  Charley  should 
have  one.  The  cake  shop  was  open  :  and  Theo  took  out  her  little 
purse,  netted  by  her  dearest  friend  at  school,  and  containing  her 
pocket-piece,  her  grandmother's  guinea,  her  slender  little  store  of 
shillings — nay,  some  copper  money  at  one  end ;  and  she  treated 
Charley  to  the  meal  which  he  loved. 

A  great  deal  of  fine  company  was  at  church.  There  was  that 
funny  old  Duchess,  and  old  Madam  Bernstein,  with  Lady  Maria  at 
her  side ;  and  Mr.  Wolfe,  of  course,  by  the  side  of  Miss  Lowther, 
and  singing  with  her  out  of  the  same  psalm-book ;  and  Mr.  Richard- 
eon  with  a  bevy  of  ladies.     One  of  them  is  Miss  Fielding,  papa  tells 
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them  ■        chiirrh,  Harry  FHtiiug's  sistiT.     "  Oli,  jprls,  what  good 
conip  e  was  !     And  his  b>xik8  arc  worth  a  liiwpii  of  your  miJk- 

■op  'i  lias'  and  'Clarisaas,'  Mrs.  Lambert:  but  what  t 
'ever  }'^  true  humour^"  And  there  waa  Mr.  Johnson  sitting 
amonj  e  charity  children.  Did  you  aee  how  he  turned  round  to 
the  a!i,«  -t  tlie  Belief,  and  upset  two  or  three  of  the  scared  little 
urchins  in  lenther-brce<'hca  ?  Aiid  what  a  famous  eernion  Harry's 
parson  gave,  didn't  he  1  *  Hprmnn  nhnut  scandal.  How  he  touched 
up  some  of  the  old 
sir.  Warrington  at 


Heated  roiinrl !     Why  wasn't 
shame  be  wasn't  at  church. 
r  he  was  there  or  not,"  Bays 


"YeH,  I  thought  of  him, 
I)  did  you  think  of  him. 


ts  Hotty. 

le  it  was  Hiu-ry'a 


dergymaa 


"  I  really  did  tui. 
Miss  Hetty,  tossing  her  i 

But  Theo,  who  waa 
and  was  sorry  he  waa  i 
Hetty." 

"  I  did  no  such  th 

"  Then  why  did  y 
who  preached  I " 

"  To  think  uf  Mr.  Wamligton's  rlerg>-nian  is  imt  to  think  of 
Mr.  Warrington.  It  was  a  most  excellent  eermon,  certainly,  and 
the  children  sang  most  dreadfully  out  of  tune.  And  tliere  is  Lady 
Maria  at  the  window  opposite,  emelting  at  the  rosea ;  and  that  is 
Mr.  Wolfe's  step,  I  know  hia  great  military  tramp.  Right,  left — 
right,  left  !     How  do  yoii  do.  Colonel  Wolfe  1 " 

"Why  do  you  look  ao  glum,  James  1"  asks  Colonel  Lambert 
good-naturedly.  "  Haa  tlie  charmer  been  scolding  thee,  or  is  thy 
conscience  pricked  by  the  aermon.  Mr.  Sampson,  isn't  the  parson's 
namel     A  famous  preacher,  on  my  word  !  " 

"A  pretty  preacher,  and  a  pretty  practitioner!"  says  Mr. 
Wolfe,  with  a  shnig  of  his  aliouldcrs. 

"  Why,  I  thought  the  discourse  did  not  laat  ten  minutes,  and 
madam  did  not  aleep  one  single  wink  during  the  sennon,  didst 
thou,  Molly  t " 

"  Did  you  see  when  the  fellow  came  into  rhurcli  ? "  asked  tlie 
indignant  Colonel  Wolfe.  "He  came  in  at  the  open  door  of  the 
common,  just  in  time,  and  as  the  psalm  was  over." 

"  Well,  he  hail  been  reading  tlie  service  probably  to  some  sick 
person  ;  there  are  many  here,"  remarks  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"  Reading  the  service  !  Oh,  my  good  Mrs.  Lambert !  Do  you 
know  where  I  found  him  ?  I  went  to  took  for  your  young  scape- 
grace of  a  Virginian." 

"  His  own  name  is  a  very  pretty  name,  I'm  sure,"  cries  out 
Hetty.  "  It  ian't  Scapegrace  !  It  ia  Henry  Esmond  Warrington, 
Esquire." 
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"Miss  Hester,  I  found  the  parson  in  his  cassock,  and  Henry 
Esmond  Warrington,  Esquire,  in  his  bed-gown,  at  a  quarter  before 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  all  the  Sunday  bells  were  ring- 
ing, and  they  were  playing  over  a  game  of  picquct  they  had  had  the 
night  before ! " 

"  Well,  numbers  of  good  people  play  at  cards  of  a  Sunday. 
The  King  plays  at  cards  of  a  Sunday." 

"  Hush,  my  dear  ! " 

"  I  know  he  does,"  says  Hetty,  "  with  that  painted  person  we 
saw  yesterday,  that  Countess  what  d'you  call  her  1 " 

"  I  think,  my  dear 'Miss  Hester,  a  clergyman  had  best  take  to 
God's  books  instead  of  the  Devil's  books  on  that  day — and  so  I 
took  the  liberty  of  telling  your  parson."  Hetty  looked  as  if  she 
thought  it  tvas  a  liberty  which  Mr.  Wolfe  had  taken.  "And  I 
told  our  young  friend  that  I  thought  he  had  better  have  been  on 
his  way  to  church  than  there  in  his  bedgown." 

**  You  wouldn't  have  Harry  go  to  church  in  a  dressing-gown  and 
nightcap.  Colonel  Wolfe  ?  That  would  be  a  pretty  sight,  indeed  ! " 
again  says  Hetty  fiercely. 

"  I  would  have  my  little  girl's  tongue  not  wag  quite  so  fast," 
remarks  papa,  patting  the  girl's  flushed  little  cheek. 

"  Not  speak  when  a  friend  is  attacked,  and  nobody  says  a  word 
in  his  favour?     No ;  nobody  !  " 

Here  the  two  lips  of  the  little  mouth  closed  on  each  other  ;  the 
whole  little  frame  shook  :  the  child  fiung  a  parting  look  of  defiance 
at  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  went  out  of  the  room,  just  in  time  to  close  the 
door,  and  burst  out  crying  on  the  stair. 

Mr.  Wolfe  looked  very  much  discomforted.  "  I  am  sure.  Aunt 
Lambert,  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  Hester's  feelings." 

"  No,  James,"  she  said,  very  kindly — the  young  officer  used  to 
call  her  Aunt  Lambert  in  quite  early  days — and  she  gave  him  her 
hand. 

Mr.  Lamljert  whistled  his  favourite  tune  of  "  Over  the  hills  and 
far  away,"  with  a^rum  accompaniment  performed  by  his  fingers 
on  the  window.  **  I  say,  you  mustn't  whistle  on  Sunday,  pafia !  " 
cried  the  artless  young  gown-boy  from  Grey  Friars ;  and  then*  sug- 
gested that  it  was  three  hours  from  breakfast,  and  he  should  like 
to  finish  Theo's  cheese-cake. 

"  Oh,  you  gree<iy  child ! "  cries  Theo.  But  here,  hearing  a 
little  exclamatory  noise  outside,  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  her.  And  we  will  not  pursue  her.  The  noise  wae 
that  sob  which  broke  from  Hester's  panting  overloaded  heart ;  and, 
though  we  cannot  see,  I  am  sure  the  little  maid  flung  herself  on  her 
sister's  neck,  and  wept  upon  Theo's  kind  bosom. 
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Hettj  did  not  walk  out  in  tlie  afternoon  wlien  the  famtly  took 
the  air  on  the  common,  but  hud  a  headax^lie  luid  lay  on  lier  bed, 
where  her  mother  watched  her.  Charley  had  diacoverod  a  comrade 
from  Grey  Friara  :  Mr.  Wolfe  of  course  paired  off  with  Misa  Lowther; 
and  Theo  and  her  father,  taking  their  sober  walk  in  the  Sabbath 
Bunshioe,  found  Madam  Bernstein  baekliig  on  a  bench  umler  a  tree, 
her  niece  ttnd  nephew  in  attendance.  Harry  ran  up  to  greet  his 
dear  friends:  he  wna  raiiiant  with  pleaaure  at  beholding  them  — 
the  elder  larlies  were  most  gracioua  to  the  Colonel  and  his  wife,  who 
had  BO  kindly  welcomed  their  Harry. 

How  noble  and  handsome  be  looked,  Theo  thought ;  she  called 
him  by  hia  Cliristifln  name,  as  if  he  were  realty  her  brother,  "  Why 
did  we  not  aee  you  sooner  to-day,  Harry  1 ''  she  asked. 

"  I  nerer  thought  you  were  here,  Theo." 

"  Bui  you  might  have  seen  iib  if  you  wished." 

"Where!"  asked  Harry. 

"  There,  flir,"  ahe  said,  pointing  to  the  church.  And  she  held 
her  hand  up  as  if  in  reproof;  but  a  sweet  kindnt-ss  beamed  in  her 
face.  Ah,  friendly  young  reader,  wandering  on  the  world  and 
struggling  with  temptation,  may  you  also  have  one  or  two  pure 
hearts  to  love  and  pray  for  you  ! 


1 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

CONTAINS  A  SOLILOQUY  BY  HESTER 

MARTIN  LAMBERT'S  first  feeling,  upon  learning  the  little 
secret  which  his  younger  daughter's  emotion  had  revealed, 
was  to  be  angry  with  the  lad  who  had  robbed  his  child's 
heart  away  from  him  and  her  family.  ^^  A  plague  upon  all  scape- 
graces, Enghsh  or  Indian  ! "  cried  the  Colonel  to  his  wife.  "  I  wish 
this  one  had  broke  his  nose  against  any  door-post  but  ours." 

**^ Perhaps  we  are  to  cure  him  of  being  a  scapegrace,  my  dear," 
says  Mrs.  Lambert,  mildly  interposing,  *^  and  the  fall  at  our  door 
hath  something  providential  in  it.  You  laughed  at  me,  Mr. 
Lambert,  when  I  said  so  before ;  but  if  Heaven  did  not  send  the 
young  gentleman  to  us,  who  did  ?  And  it  may  be  for  the  blessing 
and  happiness  of  us  all  that  he  came,  too." 

"  It's  hard,  Molly  ! "  groaned  the  Colonel.  "  We  cherish  and 
fondle  and  rear  'em :  we  tend  them  through  sickness  and  health  : 
we  toil  and  we  scheme  :  we  hoard  away  money  in  the  stocking, 
and  patch  our  own  old  coats  :  if  they've  a  headache,  we  can't  sleep 
for  thinking  of  their  ailment ;  if  they  have  a  wish  or  fancy,  we 
work  day  and  night  to  compass  it,  and  'tis  darling  daddy  and 
dearest  pappy,  and  whose  father  is  like  ours  ?  and  so  forth.  On 
Tuesday  morning  I  am  king  of  my  house  and  family.  On 
Tuesday  evening  Prince  Whippersnapper  makes  his  appearance, 
and  my  reign  is  over.  A  whole  life  is  forgotten  and  forsworn 
for  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  a  pair  of  lean  shanks,  and  a  head  of 
yellow  hair." 

"'Tis  written  that  we  women  should  leave  all  to  follow  our 
husband.  I  think  our  courtship  was  not  very  long,  dear  Martin  ! " 
said  the  matron,  laying  her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm. 

'*'Tis  human  nature,  and  what  can  you  expect  of  the  jade?" 
sighed  the  ColoneL 

**  And  I  think  I  did  my  duty  to  my  husband,  though  I  own  I 
left  my  papa  for  him,"  added  Mrs.  Lambert  softly. 

"  Excellent  wench !  Perdition  catch  my  soul !  but  I  do  love  thee>, 
Molly  ! "  says  the  good  Colonel ;  "  but,  then,  mind  you,  your  father 
never  did  me ;  and  if  ever  I  am  to  have  sonA-in-law " 
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"  Ever,  indeed  !  Of  course,  my  girb  are  to  luive  hiiabanda, 
Mr.  Lambert  1 "  cries  mammik. 

"WrU,  when  they  come,  I'll  hate  them,  madum,  as  your 
father  did  me;  and  quite  right  too,  for  taking  his  treasure  away 
from  him." 

"  Don't  be  irreligious  and  unnntuml,  Martin  Iiuutbert !  I  say 
you  ore  unnatural,  air  !  "  continues  tlie  matron. 

tooth  in  mj  left  jaw,  here ; 
d  come  out.  Hut  when  tbe 
,  i  slioulil  feel  pain.  Do  you 
;tty  better  than  any  tooth  ii 
DO  woman  was  ever  averse 
a  husl)an<l,  however  fathere 
i-in-Iaw.  As  for  mothers  and 
married  over  ajpiin  in  the 
sir  soula  attire  themarlves  in 
;  thp  postillion 


ttioth-Jruwer  pull  a  it, 

suppose,  madam,  that  ■ 

my  headi"  aaka  Mr.  '■"■ 

to  the  idea  of  her  ila 

revolt  against  the  inva 

grandmothers,   those  goo 

marriage  of  their  young  i 

thp  la(«s  ariil  muslins  of 

white  ribbons  bloom  again,  ana  tney  flutter  into  the  post-chaise, 

and  drive  away.     Wliat  woman,  however  old,  has  not  the  bridal- 

&voura  and  raiment  stowed  away,  and  packed  in  lavender,  in  the 

inmost  cupboards  of  her  heart  1 

"It  will  be  a  sail  thing  parting  with  her,"  continued  Mrs. 
Iiambert,  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  have  settled  that  point  alreaily,  Molly,"  laughs  the 
Colonel.  "  Had  I  not  beat  go  out  and  order  raisina  and  corintha 
for  the  wediling-cake?" 

"  And  then  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  house  in  Iheir  rharge 
when  I  go  to  her,  you  know,  in  Virginia.  How  many  milea  is 
it  to  Virginia,  Martin !  I  should  think  it  must  lie  thousands  of 
miles." 

"A  hunilreil  and  seventy-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  and  three-quarters,  my  dear,  by  the  nenr  way,"  answers 
lAmbert  gravely ;  "  that  through  Prester  John's  country.  By 
the  other  route,  through  Persia " 

"  Oh,  give  me  the  one  where  there  is  the  Iwist  of  the  sea,  and 
your  horrid  ships,  which  I  can't  bear ! "  cries  the  Colonel's  spouse. 
"  I  hope  Rachel  Esmond  and  I  shall  be  better  frienda.  She  had  a 
very  high  spirit  when  we  were  giris  at  school." 

"Had  we  not  best  go  alxiiit  the  baby-linen,  Mrs.  Martin 
Ijarabert?"  here  interposed  her  wondering  husband.  Now,  Mre. 
Lambert,  I  daresay,  thought  there  waa  no  matter  for  wonderment 
at  all,  and  had  remarked  aorae  very  pretty  lace  caps  and  bibs 
in  Mrs.  Bobbinit'a  toy-shop.  And  on  that  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  the  discovery  waa  made,  and  while  little  Hetty  was  lying 
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upon  her  pillow  with  feverish  cheeks,  closed  eyes,  and  &  piteous 
fkce,  her  mother  looked  at  the  child  with  the  most  perfect  ease 
of  mind,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at 
Hetty's  woe. 

The  girl  was  not  only  unhappy,  but  enraged  with  herself  for 
having  published  her  secret.  Perhaps  she  had  not  known  it  until 
the  sudden  emotion  acquainted  her  with  her  own  state  of  mind ; 
and  now  the  little  maid  chose  to  be  as  much  ashamed  as  if  she 
had  done  a  wrong,  and  been  discovered  in  it.  She  was  indignant 
with  her  own  weakness,  and  broke  into  transports  of  wrath  against 
herself.  She  vowed  she  never  would  forgive  herself  for  submitting 
to  such  a  humiliation.  So  the  young  pard,  wounded  by  the  hunter's 
dart,  chafes  with  rage  in  the  forest,  is  angry  with  the  surprise  of 
the  rankling  steel  in  her  side,  and  snarls  and  bites  at  her  sister-cubs, 
and  the  leopardess,  her  spotted  mother. 

Little  Hetty  tore,  and  gnawed,  and  growled,  so  that  I  should 
not  like  to  have  been  her  fraternal  cub,  or  her  spotted  dam  or  sire. 
"  What  business  has  any  young  woman,"  she  cried  out,  **  to  indulge 
in  any  such  nonsense  ?  Mamma,  I  ought  to  be  whipped,  and  sent 
to  bed.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  Mr.  Warrington  does  not  care 
a  fig  about  me.  I  daresay  he  likes  French  actresses  and  the  com- 
monest little  milliner-girl  in  the  toy-shop  better  than  me.  And 
so  he  ought,  and  so  they  are  better  than  me.  Why,  what  a  fool 
I  am  to  burst  out  crying  like  a  ninny  about  nothing,  and  because 
Mr.  Wolfe  said  Harry  played  cards  of  a  Sunday !  I  know  he  is 
not  clever,  like  papa.  I  believe  he  is  stupid — I  am  certain  he  is 
stupid  :  but  he  is  not  so  stupid  as  I  am.  Why,  of  course,  I  can't 
marry  him.  How  am  I  to  go  to  America,  and  leave  you  and  Theo  1 
Of  course,  he  likes  somebody  else,  at  Ameri<-a,  or  at  Tunbridge,  or 
at  Jericho,  or  somewhere.  He  is  a  prince  in  his  own  country,  and 
can't  think  of  marrying  a  poor  half-pay  officer's  daughter,  with  two- 
pence to  her  fortune.  Used  not  you  to  tell  me  how,  when  I  was  a 
baby,  I  cried  and  wanted  the  moon  1  I  am  a  baby  now,  a  most 
absurd,  silly  little  baby — don't  talk  to  me,  Mrs.  Lambert,  I  am. 
Only  there  is  this  to  be  said,  he  don't  know  anything  about  it,  and 
I  would  rather  cut  my  tongue  out  than  tell  him." 

Dire  were  the  threats  with  which  Hetty  menaced  Theo,  in  case 
her  sister  should  betray  her.  As  for  the  infantile  Charley,  his 
mind  being  altogether  set  on  cheese-cakes,  he  had  not  remarked  or 
been  moved  by  Miss  Hester's  emotion ;  and  the  parents  and  the 
kind  sister  of  course  all  promised  not  to  reveal  the  little  maid's 
secret. 

"  I  begin  to  think  it  had  been  best  for  us  to  stay  at  home," 
sighed  Mrs.  Lambert  to  her  husband. 
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"  Nayj  my  dear,"  replied  the  other.  "  Human  nature  will  1: 
bumaa  luture  ;  aiirely  Hetty's  mother  told  roe  herself  that  ehe  had 
the  beginning  of  a  likiag  for  a.  certain  yoimg  curate  before  she  fell 
over  head  and  lieela  in  lave  with  n  certain  young  officer  of  Kingaley'B, 
And  aa  for  rae,  my  heurt  was  wounded  in  a  down  places  ere  Mise 
Moll;  BeoaoD  took  entire  possession  of  it.  Our  sons  and  daughters 
must  foUaw  in  the  way  of  their  parents  before  them,  I  suppoee. 
Why,  but  yesterday,  you  were  scoi  me  for  grumbling  at  MisB 
Hat's  precocious  fancies.  To  do  tb  lild  Justice  she  disguises  her 
feelings  entirely,  anil  I  defy  Mr.  rrington  to  know  ftom  her 
behaviour  how  she  is  disposed  towa.,      lim." 

"  A  daughter  of  mine  and  youi  Martin,"  cries  the  mother 
with  great  dignity,  "  is  nut  going  to  ning  herself  at  a  gentleman's 
head  I " 

"  Neither  herself  nnr  the  teacup,  my  dear,"  answers  the  Colonel. 
"  Little  Miss  Het  treats  Mr.  Warrington  like  a  viien.  He  never 
comes  to  us  but  she  boxes  his  ears  in  one  fashion  or  t'other.  I  pro- 
test  she  is  barely  civil  to  him ;  but,  knowing  what  is  going  on  in 
the  young  hypocrite's  mind,  I  utu  not  going  Ui  be  angry  at  her 
nidenesB." 

"  She  hath  no  need  to  be  rude  at  all,  Miirtin  :  nnd  our  girl  is 
good  enough  for  any  gentleman  in  England  or  America,  Why,  if 
their  ages  suit,  shouldn't  tlicy  marry  after  all,  sir  ? " 

"Why,  if  he  wants  her,  shouldn't  he  ask  her,  my  dearl  I  am 
Borry  we  came.  I  am  for  putting  the  horses  into  the  carriage,  and 
turning  their  heads  towanis  home  ^jain." 

But  mamma  fondly  said,  "DejH-nd  on  it,  my  dear,  that  these 
matters  are  wisely  ordained  for  us.  Dcpenit  n|>i)ii  it,  I^Iartin,  it 
was  not  for  nothing  that  Harry  Warrington  w:is  bron^'ht  to  our  gate 
in  that  way  ;  anil  that  he  and  our  children  arc  thus  brought  together 
again.     If  that  marriage  has  been  decreed  in  heaven,  a  marriage  it 

"  At  what  age,  Molly,  I  wonder,  do  women  begin  and  leave  off 
match-making T  If  our  little  chit  falls  in  love  and  falls  out  again, 
she  will  not  be  the  first  of  her  sex,  Mrs.  Lambert.  I  wish  we 
were  on  our  way  home  again,  and,  if  I  had  my  will,  would  trot  off 
this  very  night." 

"  He  has  promised  to  drink  his  tea  here  to-night.  You  would 
not  take  away  our  child's  pleasure,  Martin?"  asked  the  mother 
softly. 

In  his  fftshion,  the  father  was  not  less  good-natured.  "  You 
know,  my  dear,"  says  Lambert,  "  that  if  either  of  'em  had  a  fancy 
to  our  ears,  we  would  cut  them  off  and  serve  them  in  a  fricassee." 

Mary  Lambert  laughed  at  the  idea  of  her  pretty  little  delicate 
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ears  being  so  served.  When  her  husband  was  most  tender-hearted, 
his  habit  was  to  be  most  grotesque.  When  he  pulled  the  pretty  little 
delicate  ear,  behind  which  the  matron's  fine  hair  was  combed  back, 
wherein  twinkled  a  shining  line  or  two  of  silver,  I  daresay  he  did 
not  hurt  her  much.  I  daresay  she  was  thinking  of  the  soft  well- 
remembered  times  of  her  own  modest  youth  and  sweet  courtship. 
Hallowed  remembrances  of  sacred  times  !  If  the  sight  of  youthfVil 
love  is  pleasant  to  behold,  how  much  more  charming  the  aspect  of 
the  affection  that  has  survived  years,  sorrows,  faded  beauty  perhaps, 
and  life's  doubts,  difterences,  trouble ! 

In  regard  of  her  promise  to  disguise  her  feelings  for  Mr.  War- 
rington in  that  gentleman's  presence,  Miss  Hester  was  better,  or 
worse,  if  you  will,  than  her  word.  Harry  not  only  came  to  take 
tea  with  his  friends,  but  invited  them  for  the  next  day  to  an  enter- 
tainment at  the  Rooms,  to  be  given  in  their  si)ecial  honour. 

"  A  dance,  and  given  for  us !  "  cries  Theo.  "  Oh,  Harry,  how 
delightfiil;  I  wish  we  could  begin  this  very  minute ! " 

"Why,  for  a  savage  Virginian,  I  declare,  Harry  Warrington, 
thou  art  the  most  civilised  young  man  possible  !  "  says  the  Colonel. 
"My  dear,  shall  we  dance  a  minuet  together  1" 

"  We  have  done  such  a  thing  before,  Martin  Lambert ! "  says 
the  soldier's  fond  wife.  Her  husband  hums  a  minuet  tune  ;  whips  a 
plate  from  the  tea-table,  and  makes  a  preparatory  bow  and  flourish 
with  it  as  if  it  were  a  hat,  whilst  madam  performs  her  best  curtsey. 

Only  Hetty,  of  the  party,  persists  in  looking  glum  and  dis- 
pleased. "  Why,  child,  have  you  not  a  word  of  thanks  to  throw  to 
Mr.  Warrington  ? "  asks  Theo  of  her  sister. 

"  I  never  did  care  for  dancing  much,"  says  Hetty.  "  What  is 
the  use  of  standing  up  opposite  a  stupid  man,  and  dancing  down  a 
room  with  him  ? " 

"  Merci  du  coniplhnent  I  "  says  Mr.  Warrington. 

"  I  don't  say  that  you  are  stupid — that  is — that  is,  I — I  only 
meant  country  dances,"  says  Hetty,  biting  her  lips,  as  she  caught 
her  sister's  eye.  She  remembered  she  had  said  Harry  was  stupid, 
and  Theo's  droll  humorous  glance  was  her  only  reminder. 

But  with  this  Miss  Hetty  chose  to  be  as  angry  as  if  it  had 
been  quite  a  cruel  rebuke.  "I  hate  dancing — there — I  own  it," 
she  says,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Nay,  you  used  to  like  it  well  enough,  child ! "  interposes  her 
mother. 

"  That  was  when  she  was  a  child :  don't  you  see  she  is  grown 
up  to  be  an  old  woman  ? "  remarks  Hetty's  father.  "  Or  perhaps 
Miss  Hester  has  got  the  gout  ? " 

"  Fiddle  ! "  says  Hester  snappishly,  drubbing  with  her  little  feet 
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"  \        'a  a  dam.'R  witliout  a  fidJIe  ? "  saye  imperturbed  papa. 

Da  88  baa  come  over  Harry  Wajringtoii'B  face.  "  I  come  to 
try  luy  <  t,  and  give  tlmm  pleasure  and  a  dance,"  he  thiuks,  "and 
the  litt'-  ling  tells  me  slie  bated  danriug.  We  don't  pructise  kind- 
ness, 01       knowledge  hospitality  so  in  our  country.     No—  nor  epeak 

to  our  f Dts  so,  neitbcr."     I  am  afraid,  in  tliis  particular,  uc 

have  changed  in  tlie  United  States  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
and  that  the  young  follu  there  arc  ransidenibly  Ileltijifd. 

Not  content  with  tn.  ■  miiat  proc«d  to  make  such 

fua  of  all  the  companj  id  eapecialJy  of  Hurry's  own 

immediate  pursuits  ul  hat  the  boncxt  lad  was 

farther  pained  at  licr  1  when  he  saw  Mrs,  Lambert 

alone,  asked  bow  or  itj  n  in  offended,  that  Hester  v 

BO  anyry  with  him  1     The  felt  more  than  ever  well  dis- 

posed towards  the  boy,  af  (hter's  conduct  to  bira.     She 

would  have  liked  to  tell  hicb  Hester  hid  so  Uercely. 

Tbeo,  too,  remonstrated  ter  in  private ;  but  Hester 

would  not  listen  to  the  su  ua  as  an^y  in  her  bedroom, 

when  the  girls  weie  alone,  ua  sOi:  nun  iiepn  in  the  parlour  lefore  her 
mother's  company.  "  Suppose  he  hates  me  1 "  says  she.  "  I  expect 
he  will.  I  hate  myself,  1  do,  and  scorn  myself  for  being  such  ao 
idiot.  How  ought  he  to  do  otherwise  than  bate  nicl  Didn't  I 
abuse  him,  call  him  goose,  all  sorts  of  names  ?  An<l  1  know  he  is 
not  clever  all  the  time.  I  know  I  have  better  wits  than  he  has. 
It  is  only  because  he  is  tall,  and  has  blue  eyes  and  a  pretty  nose, 
that  I  like  him.  What  an  absurd  fool  a  girl  must  be  to  like  a  man 
merely  because  he  has  a  blue  nose  and  hooked  eyes  !  So  I  am  a  fool, 
and  I  won't  have  you  say  a  word  to  the  contrary,  Tlieo  !  " 

Now  Theo  thought  that  her  little  sister,  far  fioui  beiii;^'  a  fool, 
was  a  wonder  of  wonders,  and  that  if  any  girl  was  wortliy  of  any 
pnnce  in  Christendom,  Hetty  was  that  spinster.  "  You  are  silly 
sometimes,  Hetty,"  says  Tiico,  "that  \%  when  you  s|)eak  unkindly 
to  people  who  mean  you  well,  as  you  did  to  Mr.  Warrington  at  tea 
to-night.  When  be  proposed  to  us  his  party  at  the  '  Aaaeuibly 
Rooms,'  and  nothing  could  be  more  gallant  of  him,  why  did  you  say 
you  didn't  care  for  music,  or  dancing,  or  tea  J  You  know  you  love 
them  all ! " 

"  I  said  it  merely  to  vex  myself,  Theo,  and  annoy  myself,  and 
whip  myself,  as  I  deserve,  child.  And,  besides,  how  can  you  eipect 
such  an  idiot  as  I  am  to  say  anything  but  idiotic  tilings  t  Do  you 
know  it  quite  pleased  me  to  see  him  angry.  I  thought.  Ah  !  now  I 
have  hurt  his  feelings  !  Now  he  will  say,  Hetty  Lambert  is  an  odious 
little  set-up  sour-terapereil  vixen.  And  that  will  teach  him,  and  you, 
asd  mamma,  and  papa,  at  any  rate,  that  1  am  not  going  to  set  my 
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cap  at  Mr.  Harry.  No ;  oiir  |>apa  is  ten  timce  as  good  tu  he  is.  I 
will  stay  by  our  papa,  anil  if  lie  aekcil  me  to  go  to  Virginia  with 
him  to-morrow,  I  wouldn't,  Theo.  My  sister  is  worth  all  the 
VirginiaoH  that  ever  were  made  sini'c  tlie  worid  began." 

And  here,  I  suppose,  follow  oeeukitjons  between  tlie  sisters,  and 
mother's  knock  comes  to  the  door,  who  has  overheard  their  talk 
through  the  wainscot,  and  calls  out,  "Children,  'tis  time  to  go  to 
sleep."  Theo's  eyes  elose  Bppeilily,  and  she  is  at  rest ;  but  uh,  poor 
little  Hetty  !  Think  of  the  hours  tolling  one  after  auother,  and  the 
child's  eyes  wide  open,  as  slie  lies  tossing  and  wakeM  with  the 
anguish  of  the  new  wounil ! 

"  It  IB  a  judgment  upon  me,"  she  says,  "  for  having  thought  and 
spoke  scornfully  of  him.  Only,  why  siiould  there  be  a  judgment 
upon  mel  I  was  only  in  fun.  I  knew  I  liked  him  very  much  all 
the  time :  but  I  thought  Theo  liked  him  too,  and  I  would  give  up 
anything  for  my  darUng  Then.  If  she  bad,  no  tortures  should  ever 
have  drawn  a  word  from  me—  I  would  have  got  a  rope-ladder  to  help 
her  to  run  away  with  Harry,  that  I  woiild,  or  fetched  the  clergyman 
to  marry  them.  '  And  tlicn  I  woulil  have  retired  alone,  and  alone, 
and  alone,  and  taken  care  of  papa  and  mamma,  and  of  the  poor  in 
the  village,  and  have  read  sermons,  though  I  hate  'em,  and  have  died 
without  telling  a  word — not  a  word — and  I  shall  die  soon,  I  know  I 
sliall."  But  when  the  dawn  rises,  the  little  maid  is  asleep,  nestling 
by  her  sister,  the  stain  of  a  tear  or  two  upon  her  flushed  downy  cheek. 

Most  of  us  play  with  edged  tools  at  some  period  of  our  lives,  and 
cut  ourselves  accorilingly.  At  flrst  the  rut  hurts  and  stings,  and  down 
drops  the  knife,  and  we  cry  out  like  wounded  little  babies  oe  we  are. 
Some  very  very  few  and  unlucky  folks  at  the  game  cut  their  heads 
sheer  off,  or  stab  themselves  mortally,  and  perish  outright,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  them.  But, — Heaven  help  us! — many  people  have 
fingered  those  ardentes  sar/itlas  which  Love  sharpens  on  hia  whet- 
stone, and  are  stabbed,  scarred,  prickol,  perforated,  tattooed  all  over 
with  the  wounils,  who  recover,  and  live  to  be  quite  lively.  iriV 
aueh  have  tasteil  dat  irditche  Gliick ;  we  also  have  r/elebl  vnd — und 
«o  weiter.  Warble  your  death-song,  sweet  Thekia!  Perish  off"  the 
face  of  the  earth,  poor  pulmonary  victim,  if  so  minded  !  Had  yoit 
survived  to  a  later  perio<l  of  life,  my  dear,  you  would  have  thought 
of  a  sentimental  disappointment  without  any  reference  to  the  under- 
taker. Let  us  tnist  there  is  no  present  need  of  a  seston  for  Miss 
Hetty.  But  meanwhile,  the  very  instant  she  wakes,  there,  tearing 
at  her  little  heart,  will  that  Care  be,  which  has  given  her  a  few 
hours'  respite,  melted,  no  doubt,  by  her  youth  and  her  teara. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
w  WHICH  MR.  warring:  irs  the  company  ihth 

TEA  .  ULl 

GENEROUS  with  hU  ve  gotten  money,  hospitable  and 

cordial  to  all,  our  yoi  itiian,  in  liia  tapa^ity  of  mun 

of  faaliion,  could  not  ■  i.in   treat  hia  country  friends 

to  an  eoUirtainiDeDt  at  tlic  tCooma,  whitlitT,  aocordiog  to 

the  custom  of  the  day,  he  ii  at  all  the  remaining  company 

4t  the  Wells.  Ca,rU-tablee  -cx^  ^,  ooe  apartment,  for  ali  thom 
who  coulil  not  Bpend  an  evening  nitimUt  the  fKistime  then  common 
to  all  European  society  :  a  supper  with  chaiiipugnc  in  some  pnv- 
fusion  aud  bowls  of  negua  was  prepared  in  another  chamber :  the 
large  assembly  room  was  set  apart  for  the  dance,  of  which  enjoyment 
Harry  Warrington's  guests  partook  iu  our  ancestors'  homely  feLshion, 
I  cannot  fancy  tiiat  the  amusement  was  especially  lively.  First, 
minuets  were  called  ;  two  or  three  of  which  were  performed  by  ns 
many  couple.  The  spinsters  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  assembly 
went  out  for  the  minuet,  ;ind  my  Lady  Maria  Esmond  being  an 
earl's  daughter,  and  the  person  of  the  highest  rank  present  (with 
the  exception  of  Lady  Augusta  Crutchlcy,  who  was  iatne),  Jlr, 
Warrington  danced  the  finit  niiaiict  with  his  cousin,  acquitting 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  room,  and  iieifonning  much 
more  elegantly  tiian  Jlr.  Wolfe,  who  stood  up  with  Misa  Lowther. 
Having  completed  the  dance  with  Lady  Maria,  Mr.  Warrington 
begged  Miss  Hetty  to  do  him  the  honour  of  walking  the  next 
minuet,  and  accordin^^ly  Miss  Hetty,  blushing  and  looking  very 
happy,  went  through  her  exercise  to  the  great  delight  of  her  parents 
and  the  rage  of  Miss  Humjileby,  Sir  John  Hum]ilcl>j's  daughter, 
of  Liphook,  who  expected,  at  least,  to  have  storxl  up  nc.>;t  after  my 
Lady  Maria.  Then,  after  the  minuets,  canie  country  dances,  the 
music  being  performed  by  a  harp,  fiddle,  and  flagoulct ;  perched  in 
a  little  balcony,  and  thrumming  through  the  cveuini;  rather  feeble 
and  melancholy  tunes.  Take  up  an  old  book  of  inu^^ic,  and  play  a 
few  of  those  tunes  now,  and  one  wonders  liow  people  at  any  time 
could  ha»e  found  the  airs  otherwise  than  melancholy.  And  yet 
they  loved  tiad  frisked  and   laughed  and  courted  to  that  sad 
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accompauimeDt.  There  is  scarce  one  of  the  aira  that  has  not  an 
amari  aUquld,  a  taDg  of  Badness.  Perhaps  it  is  because  thef  are 
old  and  defunct,  and  their  plaintive  echoes  call  out  to  ua  from  the 
limbo  of  the  paat,  whither  they  have  been  conagned  for  tbia 
century.  Perhaps  they  were  gay  when  they  were  alive ;  and  our 
descendants  when  they  hear — well,  never  mind  names — when  they 
hear  the  works  of  certain  maestri  now  popular,  will  say ;  Bon 
Dieu,  is  this  the  music  which  amused  our  forefathers  1 

Mr.  Warrington  had  the  honour  of  a  duchess's  company  at 
his  tea-drinking — Colonel  Lambert's  and  Mr.  Prior's  heroine,  the 
Duchess  of  Quceosberry.  And  though  the  Duchess  carefully  turned 
her  back  upon  a  Countess  who  W!M  present,  laughed  loudly,  glanced 
at  the  hitter  over  her  shoulder,  and  pointed  at  her  with  her  fiui, 
yet  almost  all  the  company  pushed,  and  bowed,  and  cringed,  and 
smiled,  anil  backed  before  this  Countess,  scarcely  taking  any  notice 
of  her  Grace  of  Queensberry  and  her  jokes,  and  her  &n,  and  her 
airs.  Now  this  Countess  was  no  otlier  than  the  Countess  of 
Yarmoutb-Walmoden,  the  lady  whom  his  Majesty  George  the 
Second,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  delighte<l  to  honour.  She  had  met  Harry  Wairiogtoa 
in  the  walks  that  morning,  and  had  been  mighty  gracious  to  the 
young  Virginian.  She  had  toM  him  they  would  have  a  game 
at  cards  that  night ;  arnl  purblind  old  Colonel  Blinkinsop,  who 
&,ncied  the  invitation  hail  been  addressed  to  hini,  bad  made  tiie  pro- 
foundeat  of  hows.  "  Pooh  !  pooh  !  "  said  the  Countess  of  England 
and  Hanover,  "  1  don't  mean  you.  I  mean  the  young  Fiishinian  !  " 
And  everybody  congratulated  the  youth  on  his  good  fortune.  At 
night,  all  the  world,  in  order  to  show  their  loyalty  doubtless, 
thronged  round  my  Lady  Yamioutli ;  my  Lord  Bamborough  was 
eager  to  make  her  partie  at  quadrille ;  ray  Lady  Blanche  Pen- 
dragon,  that  model  of  virtue ;  Sir  Lancelot  Quintain,  that  pattern  of 
knighthooil  and  valour  ;  Mr.  Dean  of  Ealing,  that  exemplary  divine 
and  preacher;  numerous  gentlemen,  noblemen,  generals,  colonels, 
matrons,  and  spinsters  of  the  highest  rank,  were  on  the  watch  for 
a  smile  from  her,  or  eager  to  jump  up  and  join  her  card-table. 
Lady  Maria  waiteil  uiwn  her  with  meek  respect,  and  Madame  de 
fiematein  treated  the  Hanoverian  lady  with  profound  gravity  and 
courtesy. 

Harry's  how  liad  been  no  lower  than  hospitality  required ;  but 
such  as  it  was,  Misa  Hester  chose  to  be  indignant  with  it.  She  scarce 
spoke  a  word  to  her  partner  during  their  dance  together ;  and  when 
he  took  her  to  the  supper-room  for  refreshment  she  was  little  more 
communicative.  To  enter  that  room  they  had  to  pass  by  Madame 
Walmoden'a  card-table,  who  goo<l-naturedly  callcl  out  to  her  host 
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paaeing,  and  aaked  him  if  his  "  breUily  Uddle  bardner 

k  your  Ladyship,  I  dou't  bke  tonzing,  and  I  don't  like 
I  Mise  Hester,  Uwsing  up  Iter  head  ;  and,  dropping  a 
a.  "cheese,"  she  strutted  away  from  the  Counteas'a  table, 
rrington  was  very  much  offeuded.  S&rcasm  from  the 
e  old  pained  him:  flippant  behaviour  towards  hin 


Courteoi:? 


-ay 


reddening  ou  her  part 
her  eye ;  nevertheless 
and,  as  she  came  up  tu  luv 
set,  artlessly  said — 

"  What  a  horrid  vulgar 
"  What  woman  1 "  aski 
"That  German  woma. 


all  persons  whom  he 
them.  Hetty  [wrfectly  well 
ould  mark  the  displeasure 
,  with  a  eidblong  glant-e 
'  her  most  ingenuous  ami 
here  tlie  refreahuicnta  w 


.hat  IE 


:  dou't  you  think  sot" 


the 


e  bowin 


ailc 


Yarmouth — to  whom  all 


"  Her  Ladyship  has  been  very  kind  to  me,"  says  Harry  grimly. 
"  Won't  you  have  some  of  this  custard  ? " 

"  And  you  have  been  Iwwing  to  her,  too  !  You  look  as  if  your 
negus  was  not  nice,"  liarinlessly  continues  Miss  Hetty. 

"  It  is  not  very  good  negus,"  says  Harry,  witii  a  gulp. 

"  And  the  eiistard  is  bad  too !  I  declare  'tis  made  with  bad 
eggs !  "  cries  Miss  Lambert. 

"  I  wish,  Heater,  that  the  entertainment  and  the  company  had 
been  better  to  your  liking,"  says  poor  Harry. 

"'Tis  very  unfortunate;  but  I  daresay  you  could  not  help  it," 
cries  the  young  woman,  tossing  her  little  curly  head. 

Mr.  Warrington  groaned  in  spirit,  perhaiw  in  body,  and  clenclied 
his  fists  and  his  teeth.  The  little  torturer  artlessly  continued, 
"  You  seem  disturbed  :  shall  we  go  to  my  mamma  1 " 

"  Yes,  let  us  go  to  your  mamma,"  cries  Mr.  Warrington,  with 
glaring  eyes  and  a  "  Curse  you,  why  are  you  always  sUiuding  in  the 
way  1 "  to  an  unlucky  waiter. 

"La!     Is  that  the  way  you  speak  in  Virginia^"  asks  Miss 


"  We  are  rough  there  sometimes,  madam,  and  can't  help  being 
disturbed,"  he  says  slowly,  and  with  a  quiver  in  his  whole  fhune, 
looldng  down  upon  her  with  fire  flashing  out  of  his  eyes.  Hetty 
saw  nothing  distinctly  afterwards,  and  until  she  came  to  her  mother. 
Never  had  she  seen  Harry  look  so  handsome  or  so  noble. 

"  You  look  pole,  child  ! "  cries  mamma,  anxious,  like  all  pavidas 
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"'Tib  the  cold— no,  I  mean  the  heat.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Warrington,"  And  she  makea  hira  a  faint  curt«ey,  as  Harry  bowB 
a  trernendouB  bow,  and  walks  elsewhere  aniunget  his  gueets.  He 
hardly  knows  what  is  happening  at  first,  bo  angry  is  he. 

He  is  aroused  by  another  altercatinti  between  hie  aunt  and  the 
Duchew  of  Queensberry.  When  the  Royal  favourite  passed  the 
Duchess,  her  Grace  gave  her  Ladyship  an  awliil  stare  out  of  eyes 
that  were  not  so  bright  now  as  they  had  been  io  the  young  days 
when  they  "set  the  world  on  fire;"  turned  round  with  an  afiectetl 
laugh  to  her  neighbour,  and  shot  at  the  jolly  Hanoverian  Udy  a  cease- 
less fire  of  giggles  and  sneers.  The  Couotess  pursued  her  game  at 
cards,  not  knowing,  or  not  choosing,  perhaps,  U>  know  how  her  enemy 
waa  jibing  at  her.  There  had  been  a  feud  of  many  years'  date 
between  their  Grapes  of  Queensberry  and  the  family  on  the  throne. 

"  How  you  all  bow  down  to  the  idol !  Don't  tell  me !  You 
ate  as  bad  as  the  rest,  my  good  Madam  Bernstein  !  "  the  Duchess 
says.  "  Ah,  what  a  true  Christian  country  this  is  !  and  how  your 
dear  first  huMtaod,  the  Bishop,  would  have  liked  to  see  such  a  sight!" 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  fail  quite  to  underatand  your  Grace." 

"  We  are  both  of  lis  growing  old,  my  good  Bernstein,  or,  per- 
haps, we  won't  Hn<lcrstand  when  we  <lon't  ehoose  to  understand. 
That  is  the  way  with  us  women,  my  good  young  Iroqnois." 

"  Your  Grace  remarked  thot  it  was  a  Christian  country,"  said 
Madame  de  Bernstein,  "  and  I  failed  to  perceive  the  point  of  the 
remark." 

"  Indeed,  my  good  creature,  there  is  very  little  point  in  it !  I 
meant  we  were  such  good  Christians,  because  we  were  so  forgiving. 
Don't  you  remember  reading,  when  you  were  young,  or  your  husband 
the  Bishop  reading,  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  how,  when  a  woman 
amongi^t  tbe  Jews  wiis  caught  doing  wrong,  the  Pharisees  were  for 
stoning  her  out  of  hand?  Far  from  stoning  such  a  woman  now, 
took,  how  fond  we  are  of  her !  Any  man  in  this  room  would  go 
round  it  on  his  knees  if  yonder  woman  bade  him.  Yes,  Madame 
Walmoden,  you  may  look  up  from  your  cards  witli  your  great 
painted  tace,  and  frown  with  your  great  painted  eyebrows  at  me. 
You  know  I  am  talking  about  you ;  and  I  intend  to  go  on  talking 
about  you,  too.  I  say  any  man  here  would  go  round  the  room  on 
his  knees,  if  you  bade  him  '.  " 

"  I  think,  madam,  I  know  two  or  three  who  wouldn't ! "  eays 
Mr.  Warrington,  with  some  spirit. 

"  Quick,  let  me  hug  them  to  my  heart  of  hearts ! "  cries  the  old 
Duchess.  "  Which  are  they  ?  Bring  'em  to  me,  my  dear  Iroquois! 
Let  us  have  a  game  of  four — of  honeet  men  an<l  women  ;  that  is 
to  any,  if  we  caa  find  a  couple  more  partnen^  Hr.  Warrington ! " 
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"Here  are  we  three,"  aaya  the  Baroaeaa  BeriLitein,  with  a. 
fbrced  laugh  ;  "  let  us  play  a  diiinmy." 

"Pray,  madam,  where  is  the  third!"  asks  the  old  DucbesH, 
lookiiig  round. 

"  Madam  ! "  cries  out  the  other  elderly  lady,  "  I  leare  jrmr 
Grace  to  boast  of  your  honesty,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  Bpotles 
but  I  will  thank  you  not  to  doubt  mine  before  my  owa  relatives 
and  children  ! " 

"See  how  she  fires  up  at  awi  I  am  sure,  my  dear  creature, 

you  are  quite  as  honest  as  most  -^  company,"  eaya  the  Duchess. 

"  Which  may  not  be  goal  et  for  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 

Queensberry  and  Dover,  who,  to  ure,  might  have  stayed  away 

in  such  a  cose,  but  it  is  the  best  my  nephew  could  get,  madam,  and 
his  best  he  has  given  you.  You  look  astonished,  Harry,  my  dear 
— aod  well  you  may.     He  is  not  uscii  to  our  ways,  mwlam," 

"Hiidam,  he  has  found  an  aunt  who  can  teach  him  our  waya, 
and  a  great  deal  more  ! "  cries  the  Duchces,  rapping  ha  fm. 

"She  will  tciu'h  him  tn  try  and  make  all  his  giffisls  welcome, 
old  or  young,  rich  or  poor.  That  is  the  Virginian  way,  isn't  it, 
Harry!  She  will  tell  him,  when  Catherine  Hyde  is  angry  with 
his  old  aunt,  that  they  were  friends  as  girls,  and  ought  not  to 
quarrel  now  they  are  old  women.  And  she  will  not  \te  wrong,  will 
she.  Duchess  1"  And  herewith  the  one  dowager  ma<le  a  superb 
curtsey  to  the  other,  and  the  battle  just  impending  between  them 
passed  away. 

"  Egat),  it  was  like  Byng  and  Gu!iseoniJ:re !  "  cried  Chaplain 
Sampson,  as  Harry  talked  over  the  night's  transactions  with  his 
tutor  next  morning.  "  No  power  on  earth,  I  thought,  could  have 
prevented  those  two  from  going  into  action  !  " 

"  Seventy-fours  at  least — both  of  'em  !  "  laughs  Harry. 

"  But  the  Baroness  declined  the  battle,  and  sailed  out  of  fire 
with  inimitable  skill." 

"  Why  should  she  be  afraid  1  I  have  heard  you  say  my  aunt 
is  as  witty  as  any  woman  alive,  and  need  fear  the  tongue  of  no 
dowager  in  England." 

"  Hem  !  Perhaps  she  had  good  reasons  for  being  peaceable  !  " 
Sampson  knew  very  well  what  they  were,  and  that  poor  Bernstein's 
reputation  was  so  hopelessly  flawed  and  cracked,  that  any  sarcasms 
levelled  at  Madame  Walmoden  were  equally  applicable  to  her. 

"  Sir,"  cried  Harry,  in  great  amazement,  "  you  don't  mean  to 
say  there  is  anything  against  the  character  of  my  aunt,  the  Baroness 
de  Bernstein !  " 

The  chaplain  looked  at  the  young  Virginian  with  siich  ao  lur  of 
utter  wonderment,  that  the  latter  saw  there  must  be  some  history 
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Bgiunst  hb  Mint,  and  some  charge  wliicb  Sampaon  did  not  choose 
to  reveal.  "  Great  Heavens  ! "  Harry  groaned  out,  "  are  there  two 
then  in  the  femily  who  are " 

"Which  twoT"  asked  the  chaplain. 

But  here  Harry  stopped,  blushing  very  red.  He  remembered, 
and  we  shall  presently  have  to  state,  whence  be  had  got  his  in- 
formation regarding  the  other  family  culprit,  and  bit  his  lip,  and 
was  silent. 

"  Bygones  are  always  unpleasant  things,  Mr.  Warrington,"  said 
the  chaplain ;  "and  we  had  best  hold  our  peace  regarding  them. 
No  man  or  woman  can  live  long  in  this  wicked  world  of  outs 
without  some  scandal  attaching  to  them,  and  I  fear  our  excellent 
Baroness  baa  been  no  more  foriiunate  than  her  neighbours.  We 
cannot  escape  calumny,  my  dear  youag  frieod  !  You  have  bad  sad 
proof  enough  of  that  in  your  brief  stay  amongst  us.  But  we  can 
have  clear  consciences,  and  that  is  the  main  point ! "  And  here- 
with the  chaplain  threw  his  handsome  eyes  upward,  and  tried  to 
look  as  it  his  conscience  was  as  white  as  tbc  ceiling. 

"Has  there  been  aaything  twy  wrong,  then,  about  my  Aunt 
Bernstein  1 "  continued  Harry,  remembering  how  at  home  his  mother 
had  never  spoken  of  the  Baroness. 

"  0  lancta  simplicitas  I "  the  chaplain  muttered  to  himself. 
"Stories,  my  dear  sir,  much  older  than  your  time  or  mine.  Stories 
such  as  were  told  about  everybody,  de  me,  de  tej  you  know  with 
what  degree  of  truth  in  your  own  case." 

"  Confound  the  villain !  I  should  like  to  hear  any  scoundrel 
say  a  word  against  the  dear  old  lady,"  cries  the  young  gentleman. 
"  Why,  this  world,  Paraon,  is  full  of  lies  and  scandal !  " 

"  And  you  are  just  beginning  to  find  it  out,  my  dear  air,"  cries 
the  clergyman,  with  bis  most  beatified  air.  "Whose  character  has 
not  been  attacked  1  My  Lord's,  yours,  mine, — every  one's.  We 
must  bear  as  well  as  we  can,  and  pardon  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power." 

"You  may.  It's  your  cloth,  you  know;  but,  by  George,  / 
won't ! "  cries  Mr.  Warrington,  and  again  goes  down  the  fist  with 
a  thump  on  the  table.  "  Let  any  fellow  say  a  word  in  my  hearing 
against  that  dear  old  creature,  and  I'll  pull  bis  nose,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Henry  Esmond.  How  do  you  do.  Colonel  Lambert?  You 
find  us  late  again,  sir.  He  and  his  Reverence  kept  it  up  pretty 
late  with  some  of  the  young  fellows,  after  the  ladies  went  away.  I 
hope  the  dear  ladies  are  well,  sirl"  and  here  Harry  rose,  greeting 
his  friend  the  Colonel  very  kindly,  who  bod  come  to  pfty  bim  a 
morning  visit,  and  bad  entered  the  room  fidknrac* 
(the  latter  preferred  walking  yerj  teisurelr  abm 
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life),  JHB*  LB  Harry — suiting  the  action  to  the  word — was  tweakJDg 
the  DOB      r  Calumny. 

"  T  Imlies  are  purely.  Wbuse  nose  were  you  pulling  wheo  I 
came  ii      Ir.  Warrington  1"  Bays  tlie  Colonel,  laughiu^. 

"  li  it  a  siiame,  sir  1  The  piirson,  iiere,  wajt  teUing  me,  that 
there  tuv  villains  here  who  attack  the  character  of  my  auut,  the 
Baroness  of  Bernstein  1 " 


"  You  (iou't 

"  I  tell  Mr.  Harry  tli. 
chaplain,  with  a  clerical  ii 
at  Colonel  Lambert  and 
notiiing — keep  him  in  th. 

The  Colouel  took  thi 
slander  are  for  ever  waggir 
girl,  that  we  all  believed  h 

*'  What,  all,  sir  I " 

"  No,  not  all.  One  (I 
heard  her  stuodioi;  up 


s  Mr.  Lambert, 
y  ia  lailumiiialej  !"  says  the 
nut  at  the  Hunie  time  he  looks 
luch  as  to  say,  "  He  knows 

es,"  aays  he,  "  tlie  jaws  ol 
that  story  about  the  dancing- 
Harry  Warrington." 

y  didn't.  You  should  have 
yuti,  uai.j,  t'other  day,  when  soiiieboily 

,  little  bird— brought  us  another  story  about  you  ;  about  a 
gome  of  cards  on  Sunday  morning,  when  you  and  a  friend  of  yours 
might  liave  been  better  employed."  And  here  there  was  a  look  of 
mingled  humour  and  reproof  at  the  clergyman. 

"  Faith,  I  own  it,  sir !  "  says  the  chaplain.  "  It  was  men  culpa, 
mea  maxima — no,  mea  minima  euljia,  only  the  rehearsal  of  an 
old  game  at  picquet,  whicli  we  hail  been  talking  over." 

"And  did  Uisa  Heater  stand  up  fur  me  V  says  Harry. 

"  Miaa  Hester  did.  But  wliy  that  wondering  look  ? "  asks  the 
Colonel. 

"  She  scolded  me  last  night  like — like  anything,"  says  downright 
Harry.  "  I  never  hcanl  a  young  girl  go  on  so.  She  mode  fim  of 
everybody— hit  about  at  young  and  old— so  that  I  couhhi't  help 
telling  her,  sir,  that  in  our  country,  leostways  in  Virginia  (tlicy  say 
the  Yankees  are  very  pert),  young  peoidc  lion't  speak  of  their  elders 
BO.  And,  do  you  know,  sir,  we  had  a  sort  of  a  ijuarrel,  and  I'm 
very  glad  you've  told  me  she  HiK)ke  kindly  of  me,"  says  Harry, 
shaking  liis  friend's  hand,  a  ready  boyish  emotion  glowing  in  his 
cheeks  and  in  Ids  eyes. 

"  You  won't  come  to  much  hurt  if  you  find  no  worse  enemy  than 
Hester,  Mr.  Warrington,"  said  the  girl's  fatlicr  gravely,  lookiiig  not 
without  a  deep  thrill  of  interest  at  the  flushed  fiice  and  moist 
eyes  of  his  young  friend,  "la  he  fond  of  her?"  thought  the 
Colonel.  "And  how  fond  I  'Tis  evident  he  knows  nothing,  and 
Miss  Het  has  been  performing  some  of  her  tricks.  He  ia  a  fine 
honest  hid,  and  God  bless  him ! "  _  And  Colonel  Lambert  looked 
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tov&rds  Harry  with  that  manly  friendly  kindness  which  our  lucky 
young  Virginian  was  not  unaccustomed  to  inspire,  for  he  wae  roniely 
to  look  at,  prone  to  blush,  to  kindle,  nay,  to  melt  at  a  kind  story. 
His  laughter  was  cheery  to  hear :  his  eyes  ehone  confidently :  his 
voice  spoke  truth, 

"And  the  young  lad;  of  the  minuet  1  She  dietinguishcd  herself 
to  perfection  ;  the  whole  room  admired,"  asked  the  courtly  chaplain. 
"  I  trust  Miss— Miss " 

"  Miss  Theodoeia  is  perfectly  well,  an<l  ready  to  dance  at  this 
minute  with  yoiv  Reverence,"  says  Iter  father.  "  Or  stay,  Chaplain, 
perhaps  you  only  dance  on  Sunday  1"  Tlie  Colonel  then  turned  to 
Harry  again.  "  Ydu  paid  your  court  very  neatly  to  the  great  lady, 
Mr,  Flatterer.  My  Lady  Yarmouth  has  been  tmmpcting  your 
praiBCB  at  the  Puni[)  Room.  She  says  she  has  got  a  lenlcl  boy  in 
Hanover  dat  is  wery  like  you,  and  you  are  a  sbomiing  young  mans." 

"  If  her  Ladysliip  were  a  queen,  people  could  scarcely  be  more 
respectful  to  her,"  says  the  chaplain. 

"  Let  lis  call  her  a  vice-ijueen.  Parson,"  says  the  Colonel,  with 
a  twinkle  of  his  eye. 

"  Her  Miyesty  pockctnl  forty  of  my  guineas  at  quadrille,"  cries 
Mr.  Warrington,  with  a  laugli. 

"  She  will  play  you  on  the  same  terms  another  day.  The 
Countess  is  fond  of  play,  and  she  wins  from  most  people,"  said  the 
Colonel  drily,  "  Wiiy  don't  you  bet  her  Ladyship  five  thousauii 
on  a  bishopric.  Parson  1  I  have  heard  of  a  clergyman  who  made 
such  a  bet,  and  who  lost  it,  and  who  paid  it,  and  who  got  the 
bishopric." 

"Ah!  who  will  lend  mo  the  five  thousand  1  Will  you,  sir  I " 
asked  the  chaplain. 

"No,  sir.  I  won't  give  her  five  thousand  to  be  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief or  Pope  of  Rome,"  says  the  Colonel  stoutly.  "  I 
shall  fling  no  stones  at  the  woman  ;  but  I  shall  bow  no  knee  to 
her,  as  I  see  a  pack  of  macals  do.  No  offence — I  don't  mean  you. 
And  I  don't  mean  Harry  Warrington,  who  was  quite  right  to  be 
ciril  to  her,  and  to  lose  hie  money  with  good-humour.  Harry,  I 
am  come  to  bid  thee  farewell,  iny  boy.  We  have  had  our  pleasuring 
— iny  money  is  run  out,  and  we  must  jog  back  to  Oakhurst.  Will 
you  ever  come  and  see  the  old  place  again  1 " 

"  Now,  sir,  now  !  I'll  ride  back  with  you ! "  cries  Harry 
eagerly. 

"  Why — no — not  now,"  says  the  Colonel  in  a  hurried  manner. 
"We  haven't  got  room — that  is,  wc're^ — -we're  expecting  some 
flienils."  f "  The  LonI  forgive  me  for  the  lie  !  "  he  mutters.]  "  Eut 
— but  you'll  come  to  us  when — when  Tom's  at  home — yes,  when 
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Tom's  at  home.  Tliat  will  be  famouB  fiin— and  Yd  have  you  t 
know,  sir,  that  my  wife  and  I  love  you  sincerely,  air — and  bo  d 
the  girls,  however  much  they  scold  yoiL  And  if  you  ever  ore  i 
a  scrape — and  such  things  hove  hapi>eiieii,  Mr.  Chaplain  !— you  will 
please  to  count  upon  me.     Mind  that,  sir ! " 

And  the  Colonel  was  for  taking  leave  of  Harry  then  and  there, 
on  the  spot,  but  the  young  man  fotlovoi  him  down  the  stairs,  and 
insisted  upon  saying  good-bye  to  ' '     'ear  ladies. 

Instead,  however,  of  proce-  ramediately  to  Mr.  Lambert's 

lodging,   tlie  two  gentlemen  le  direetion  of  the  common, 

where,  looking  from  Harry's  v-  i,  Mr.  Sampson  saw  tUb  pair 


ert  smileil  and  looked  roguish. 
5e  of  the  talk,  he  flung  up  both 
r  gestures  indicating  surprise  and 


n  earnest  conversation.     First. 
Then,  presently,  at  a  farther 
his  hands  and   performed   other 
agitation. 

"  The  boy  is  telling  him,"  thought  the  chaplain.  When 
Mr.  Warrington  came  t>a,ck  in  an  hour,  he  found  his  Reverence 
deep  in  the  comjiosition  of  a  sermon.  Harry's  face  was  grave 
and  melancholy ;  he  flung  down  his  liat,  burieil  himself  in  a 
great  ch^r,  and  then  came  from  his  lips  something  like  an 
execration. 

"The  young  ladies  are  going,  and  our  heart  is  affected!"  said 
the  ehoplain,  looking  up  from  liis  manuscript. 

"  Heart !  "  sneered  Harry. 

."Which  of  tJie  young  ladies  is  the  eonqueror,  sir?  I  thought 
the  youngcst's  eyes  followed  you  about  at  your  hall." 

"Confound  the  little  termiigant!"  broke  out  Harry.  "Whiit 
does  she  mean  by  being  so  pert  to  me?     She  treats  me  as  if  I 


a  fool ! ' 
"And  n 


irith  I 


"  said  the  scribe  of  the 


"  Ain't  they,  Chaplain  1 "  And  Harry  growleti  out  more 
naughty  words  expressive  of  inward  disquiet. 

"  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  anything  of  your  lost  property  ? " 
asked  the  chaplain,  presently  looking  up  from  hia  pages. 

Harry  said,  "  No ! "  with  another  word  which  I  would  not 
print  for  the  world. 

"  I  begin  to  suspect,  sir,  that  there  was  more  money  than  you 
like  to  own  in  that  book,     I  wish  I  could  find  some." 

"There  were  notes  in  it,"  said  Harry,  very  gloomily,  "and  — 
and  papers  that  I  am  very  sorry  to  lose.  What  the  deuce  has 
come  of  iti    I  had  it  when  we  dined  together." 

"  I  saw  you  put  it  in  your  pocket !  "  cried  the  chaplain.  "  I 
saw  you  take  it  out  and  pay  at  the  toy-shop  a  bill  for  a  gold 
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thimble  and  work-box  for  one  of  your  young  ladies.  Of  course 
you  have  asked  there,  sir  ? " 

"Of  course  I  have,"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  plunged  in 
melancholy. 

"Gumbo  put  you  to  bed,  at  least,  if  I  remember  right.  I 
was  BO  cut  myself  that  I  scarce  remember  anything.  Can  you 
trust  those  black  fellows,  sir  ? " 

"  I  can  trust  him  with  my  head.  With  my  head  1 "  groaned 
out  Mr.  Warrington  bitterly.     "  I  can't  trust  myself  with  it." 

" '  Oh  that  a  man  should  put  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  to 
steal  away  his  brains  ! ' " 

"You  may  well  call  it  an  enemy.  Chaplain.  Hang  it,  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  make  a  vow  never  to  drink  another  drop !  A 
fellow  says  anything  when  he  is  in  drink." 

The  chaplain  laughed.  "  You,  sir,"  he  said,  "  are  close  enough ! " 
And  the  truth  was,  that,  for  the  last  few  days,  no  amount  of  wine 
would  unseal  Mr.  Warrington's  lips,  when  the  artless  Sampson  by 
chance  touched  on  the  subject  of  his  patron's  loss. 

"  And  so  the  little  country  nymphs  are  gone,  or  going,  sir  ? " 
asked  the  chaplain.  "They  were  nice  fresh  little  things;  but  I 
think  the  mother  was  the  finest  woman  of  the  three.  I  declare, 
a  woman  at  five-and-thirty  or  so  is  at  her  prime.  What  do  you 
say,  sir?" 

Mr.  Warrington  looked,  for  a  moment,  askance  at  the  clergy- 
man. "  Confound  all  women,  I  say ! "  muttered  the  young  miso- 
gynist. For  which  sentiment  every  well-conditioned  person  will 
surely  rebuke  him. 
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y"^  UR  good  Colono 

1      )  wife,  and  tliey 
^— ^    as  speedily  as  [lo 

,  taken  counsel  with  his  good     ^M 

to  remove  their  little  Hetty     H 

lie  reach  of  the  cbamier.     lu     ^M 

complaints  such  aa  lliiit  i 

the  poor  little  maiden  was      H 

BiipiMsed  to  be  sulforjtig,  t 

>r  ulMence  uud  drntanc'e  oft«n      H 

acts  effectual];  with  men 

eve  women  are  not  bo  easily    ^H 

■cured  by  the  alibi  treatmet.i 

f  them  will  go  away  ever  bo    ^M 

fur.  and  fo 

r  ever  so  long,  anu  i„o  „„ 

^.Jnate  disease  hangs  by  them,    ^^ 

spite  of  distance  or  climate.  You  may  whip,  abuse,  torture,  i 
them,  and  still  the  little  deluded  creatures  will  persist  in  their 
fidelity  Nay,  if  I  may  speak,  after  profound  and  extenaive  study 
and  observation,  there  are  few  lietter  ways  of  securing  the  faithful- 
ness and  admiration  of  the  lieautiful  partners  uf  our  existence  than 
a  little  judicious  ill-treuttnent,  a  brisk  do!W  of  ocatsional  violence 
as  an  alteriittve,  and,  for  general  and  wholesome  diet,  a  ooting  but 
pretty  eonsttint  neglect.  At  sparing  intervals,  a<lininister  small 
quantities  of  love  and  kindness ;  but  not  every  day,  or  too  often,  as 
this  medicine,  ituicli  taken,  loses  its  effect.  Those  dear  creatures 
who  are  the  moat  indifferent  to  their  husbanils,  are  those  who  are 
cloyed  by  too  much  surfeiting  of  the  sugarplums  and  lollipo|»a  of 
Love.  I  have  known  a  young  being,  with  every  wish  gratifieil, 
yawn  in  her  adoring  husband's  lace,  and  prefer  the  conversation  and 
petili  solas  of  the  merest  booby  and  idiots  ;  whilst,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  I  have  seen  Chloe,^ — at  whuui  Streplion  has  flung  his  bootjack 
in  the  inomiu;;,  or  whom  he  has  eumed  liefore  the  servants  at  dinner, 
— -come  creeping  and  fondlti[g  to  his  knee  at  tea-time,  when  he  is 
comfortable  after  his  little  nap  unJ  hia  go<id  wine ;  and  pat  his 
head  and  play  him  his  favourite  tunes ;  and,  when  old  John  the 
butler,  or  old  Mary  the  maid,  comes  in  with  the  bcd-caniUes,  look 
round  proudly,  as  much  as  to  say,  A'ow,  John,  look  how  good  my 
dearest  Henry  is !  Make  your  game,  gentlemen,  then  !  There  is 
the  coaxing,  fondling,  adoring  line,  when  you  are  henpecked,  and 
Louisa  is  indifferent,  and  bored  out  of  her  existence.  There  is  the 
manly,  selfish,  effectual  system,  where  she  answers  to  the  whistle ; 
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and  comes  in  at  "Down  Charge";  and  knows  her  master;  and 
frisks  and  fawns  about  him  ;  and  nuzzles  at  his  knees ;  and  "  licks 
the  hand  that  s  raised  " — that's  raised  to  do  her  good,  as  (I  quote 
from  memory)  Mr.  Pope  finely  observes.  What  used  the  late 
lamented  O'Connell  to  say,  over  whom  a  grateful  country  has  raised 
such  a  magnificent  testimonial  1  **  Hereditary  bondsmen/'  he  used 
to  remark,  "know  ye  not,  who  would  be  free,  themselves  must 
8t7Hke  the  blow  f "  Of  course  you  must,  in  political  as  in  domestic 
circles.     So  up  with  your  cudgels,  my  enslaved  injured  boys  ! 

Women  will  be  pleased  with  these  remarks,  because  they  have 
such  a  taste  for  humour  and  understand  irony  ;  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  young  Grubstreet,  who  corresponds  with  three  penny 
papers  and  describes  the  persons  and  conversation  of  gentlemen 
whom  he  meets  at  his  "  clubs,"  will  say  "  I  told  you  so !  He 
advocates  the  thrashing  of  women  !  He  has  no  nobility  of  soul ! 
He  has  no  heart ! "  Nor  have  I,  my  eminent  young  Grubstreet ! 
any  more  than  you  have  ears.  Dear  ladies !  I  assure  you  I  am 
only  joking  in  the  above  remarks, — I  do  not  advocate  the  thrashing 
of  your  sex  at  all, — and,  as  you  can't  understand  the  commonest 
bit  of  fun,  beg  leave  flatly  to  tell  you,  that  I  consider  your  sex  a 
hundred  times  more  loving  and  faithful  than  ours. 

So,  what  is  the  use  of  Hetty's  parents  taking  her  home,  if  the 
little  maid  intends  to  be  just  as  fond  of  Harry  absent  as  of  Harry 
present  ?  Why  not  let  her  see  him  before  Ball  and  Dobbin  are  put 
to,  and  say  "  Good-bye,  Harry  !  I  was  very  wilful  and  fractious 
last  night,  and  you  were  very  kind  ;  but  good-bye,  Harry  ! "  She 
will  show  no  special  emotion ;  she  is  so  ashamed  of  her  secret,  that 
she  will  not  betray  it.  Harry  is  too  much  preoccupied  to  discover 
it  for  himself.  He  does  not  know  what  grief  is  lying  behind  Hetty's 
glances,  or  hidden  under  the  artifice  of  her  innocent  young  smiles. 
He  has,  perhaps,  a  care  of  his  own.  He  will  part  from  her  calmly, 
and  fancy  she  is  happy  to  get  back  to  her  music  and  her  poultry 
and  her  flower-garden 

He  did  not  even  ride  part  of  the  way  homewards  by  the  side 
of  his  friends'  carriage.  He  had  some  other  party  arranged  for  that 
afternoon,  and  when  he  returned  thence,  the  good  Lamberts  were 
gone  from  Tunbridge  Wells.  There  were  their  windows  open,  and 
the  card  in  one  of  them  signifying  that  the  apartments  were  once 
more  to  let.  A  little  passing  sorrow  at  the  blank  aspect  of  the 
rooms  lately  enlivened  by  countenances  so  frank  and  friendly,  may 
have  crossed  the  young  gentleman's  mind ;  but  he  dines  at  the 
**  White  Horse  "  at  four  o'clock,  and  eats  his  dinner  and  calls  fiercely 
for  his  bottle.  Poor  little  Hester  will  choke  over  her  tea  about  the 
same  hour,  when  the  LambertA  arrive  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  their 
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frienda  at  Westerlinm.  The  young  rosea  will  be  wan  in  her  cbeekB 
in  the  morning,  atiii  lliorc  will  be  black  Hrelea  round  Ler  eyes.  It  , 
was  the  thunder :  the  night  whs  hot :  abe  voiild  not  sleep  :  abe  will 
be  better  when  abe  gets  home  again  the  uest  day.  And  liouie  they 
come.  There  ia  the  gate  where  he  fell.  There  ia  the  beii  be  lay  in, 
the  chwr  in  whiL-h  he  used  to  ait— what  ages  aeero  to  have  paaseil ! 
What  a  gulf  between  to^ifty  and  yeatenlay  !  Who  ia  that  liltle 
ehild  calling  her  chickena,  or  watering  her  roses  yonder?  Are  alie 
and  that  girl  the  aamc  rtl    Why,  ahe  ia  erer  so  r      ' 

older  than  Theo  now  an  nlwaya  been  eo  compoaeil, 

and  RD  clever,  an<l  eo  ola  id  But  in  a,  night  or  two  Heater 

haa  lived— oh,  long  long  j  ;ave  many  bcaides :  and  poppy 

and  mandragora  will  nevi  them  to  the  aweet  sleep  they 

tasted  yesterday. 

Maria  Earaond  aaw  tl  «vakade  drive  away,  and  felt 

a  grim  relief.     She  looks  a  at  Harry  when  be  tomi 

to  bia  aunfs  card-tables,  th  Barlieati'a  good  wine. 

laugha,  rattles  in  reply  to  bo  oaks  him  which  of  the  giris'l 

ia  hia  sweetheart?  He  piiij  aaya  ne  loves  them  both  like  sisters. 
He  has  never  seen  a  lx:tter  gentleman,  nor  better  people,  than  the 
Lamberts.  Why  is  Lainlicrt  not  a  genend  1  He  has  been  a  most 
diatinginshed  officer ;  bis  Royal  Higliness  the  Duke  ia  very  fonri  of 
him.  Madam  Benistein  says  that  Harry  must  make  intcreat  with 
Lady  Yarmouth  for  his  (iroti^g^. 

"  Elle  ravTole  fous,  clier  bedid  anche  !  "  says  Madam  Bernstein, 
mimicking  the  Coiuiteas's  Gernmn  ae<:ent.  The  Baroneaa  ia  delighted 
with  her  boy'a  auceess.  "  Yoii  carry  off  the  hearts  of  all  the  old 
women,  doesn't  be,  Maria  1"  she  says,  with  a  sneer  at  her  niece, 
who  quivers  under  the  atub. 

"You  were  quite  right,  my  dear,  not  to  perceive  that  ahe 
cheated  at  carda,  and  you  play  like  a  gninil  seigneur,"  continues 
Madame  de  Bernstein. 

"  Did  she  cheat  1 "  cries  Harry,  astoniahed,  "  I  am  sure,  ma'am, 
I  saw  no  un&ir  play." 

"  No  more  did  I,  my  dear,  but  I  am  sure  she  clieated.  Bab  ! 
every  woman  cheats,  I  and  Itlaria  included,  «hen  we  can  get  a 
chance.  But  when  you  play  with  the  WabmHlcn,  you  don't  du 
wrong  to  lose  in  moderation  :  and  many  men  cheat  in  that  way. 
Cultivate  her.  She  has  taken  a  fancy  to  your  liauix  yenr.  Why 
should  yonr  Excellency  not  be  Governor  of  Virginia,  sirT  You 
must  go  and  pay  your  respecta  to  the  Duke  and  his  Majesty  at 
Kensington.  The  Countesa  of  Yarmouth  will  be  your  beat  friend 
at  Court." 

"  Why  ahould  you  not  introduce  ue.  aunt  1 "  asked  Harry. 
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The  old  lady's  rouged  cheek  grew  a  little  redder.  "I  &id  not 
in  fikvour  at  Kensington,"  she  said.  "  I  may  have  been  once ;  and 
there  are  no  faces  so  unwelcome  to  kings  aa  those  they  wiah  to 
forget.  All  of  us  want  to  forget  something  or  somebody.  I  dare- 
say our  inijinu  here  would  like  to  wipe  a  sum  or  two  off  the  slate. 
Wouldst  thou  not,  Harry  1 " 

Harry  turned  red,  too,  and  so  did  Maris,  and  his  aunt  laughed 
one  of  those  wicked  laughs  which  are  not  altogether  pleasant  to 
hear.  What  meant  tliose  guilty  signals  on  the  cheeks  of  her  nephew 
and  niece  t  What  account  was  scored  upon  the  memory  of  either, 
which  they  were  desirous  to  efface  1  I  fear  Mailaui  Bernstein  waa 
right,  and  that  most  folks  have  soiue  ugly  reckouiiigs  written  up  on 
their  conscieiH'cs,  whicii  they  were  glad  to  be  quit  of. 

Had  Maria  known  one  of  the  causes  of  Harry's  disquiet,  that 
middle-aced  spinster  would  hiive  been  more  unquiet  stilt.  For  some 
days  he  had  missed  a  pocket-book.  He  had  remembered  it  in  hia 
possession  on  that  day  wheu  he  drunk  so  much  claret  at  the 
"White  Horse,"  and  Guinbo  carried  him  to  bed.  He  sought  for 
it  in  the  morning',  but  none  of  his  servants  had  seen  it.  He  had 
inquired  for  it  at  the  "  Wliite  Horse,"  but  there  were  no  traces  of 
it.  He  could  not  cry  the  book,  and  could  only  make  very  cautious 
inquiries  reejiet-tliig  it.  He  must  not  have  it  known  that  the  book 
was  lost.  A  jirctty  condition  of  mind  Lady  MaiJa  £smun<l  would 
be  in,  if  she  knew  tliat  tlie  outpourings  of  her  heart  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  iiublic  !  The  letters  containeil  all  Borta  of  disclosures  : 
a  hundred  family  seireta  were  narrated  by  the  artless  correspondent ; 
there  was  ever  so  inucli  satire  ami  abuse  of  persons  with  whom  she 
and  Mr.  Warrin^^tou  came  in  contact.  There  were  expostulations 
about  his  attentions  to  other  kdies.  There  wiu)  scorn,  scandal, 
jokes,  ap{>cals,  protcets  of  eternal  fidelity ;  the  usual  farrago,  dear 
madam,  which  you  may  remember  you  wrote  to  your  Edward,  when 
you  were  engaged  to  him,  and  before  you  became  Mrs.  Jones. 
Would  you  like  those  letters  to  be  read  by  any  one  ekel  Do  you 
recollect  what  you  said  ulxiut  the  Misses  Brown  in  two  or  three  of 
those  lett«i«,  and  the  unfavourable  opinion  you  expressed  of  Mrs. 
Thompson's  chumrtcr?  Do  you  hapjien  to  recall  the  words  which 
you  used  reganlin;j  Jones  hituself,  whom  you  sut»e<[ucntly  married 
(for  in  consequeu<;e  of  disputes  about  the  settlements  your  engage- 
ment with  Edward  was  broken  oiT)  ?  and  would  you  like  Mr.  J.  to 
see  those  remarks?  You  know  you  wouldn't.  Then  be  plciuied  to 
withdraw  that  imputation  which  you  have  already  cast  in  your  mind 
upon  Lady  Maria  Esmond.  No  doubt  her  letters  were  very  foolish, 
as  meet  love-tetters  are,  but  it  does  not  follow  Uiat  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  in  them.     They  an  'Stten  fay  young 
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folka  to  one  atintlier,  and  how  much  more  foolish  when  written  by 
AD  old  nuui  U>  a  young  lass,  or  by  an  old  luas  to  a  young  lad ! 
Tonder  Lady  Maria  should  not  like  her  letters  to  be  rcud.  Why, 
tho  very  spelling— btit  that  didn't  matter  so  much  in  her  Ladyship's 
days,  and  people  are  jiist  as  foolish  now,  though  they  spell  better. 
No,  it  is  not  the  si)elling  which  matters  so  much  ;  it  is  the  writing 
at  all.     I  for  one,  and  For  the  future,  am  determined  never  to  apeak 


r  write  my  mind  out  regarding  i 
say  of  every  woman  tiiat  sh'*  '■ 
man  that  he  is  handsome,  el 
is  delightrully  interesting ;  o^ 
gentlemanlike  ;  of  Screwby's  u>i 
Jawldns's  eonversation  tiiat  it  ii 
that  she  has  a  sweet  temper  ;  of 
of  Bluebeard  that  he  really 


anybody.     1  intend  to 

ste  and*  handsome  ;  of  every 
I  rieh  ;  of  every  buok  that  it 
ore's  maimers  that  they  are 
that  they  are  lu; 
y  and  amusing ;  of  Xantippo, 
^eoel,  that  her  colour  is  natural ; 
most  indulgent  to  his  wives,  and 


that  very  likely  they  died  of  bronchitis.  What!  a  worrl  against 
the  spotless  Messalinat  What  an  un&vourable  view  of  human 
nature !  AVhat !  King  Cheops  was  not  a  perfe(ft  monarch  ?  O  you 
railcr  at  royalty  and  slamlercr  of  all  that  is  nMr  and  giml '  When 
this  book  is  concluded,  I  shall  change  the  janndiced  livery  which 
my  books  have  worn  since  I  began  to  lisp  in  numbers,  have  rose- 
colourcl  coat«  for  them  with  cherubs  on  the  cover,  and  all  the 
characters  within  shall  be  perfect  angels. 

Meanwhile  we  are  in  a  aoi'lety  of  men  and  women,  fnmi  whose 
shoulders  no  sort  of  wings  have  aprouteil  as  yet,  and  who,  without 
any  manner  of  doubt,  have  their  little  failings.  There  is  Madam 
Bernstein :  she  has  fallen  asleep  after  dinner,  and  eating  and  drink- 
ing too  much, — those  are  her  Ladyship's  little  failings.  Mr.  Harry 
Warrington  baa  gone  to  play  a  match  at  billiards  with  Count  Caram- 
lioli :  I  suspect  idleness  ia  kit  faiiing.  That  is  what  Mr.  Cha]il3in 
Sampson  remarks  to  La<ly  Maria,  as  they  are  talking  together  in 
a  low  tone,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  Aunt  Bernstein's  doze  in  the 
neighbouring  room. 

"A  gentlecnan  of  Mr.  Warrington's  means  can  afford  to  he 
idle,"  says  Lady  Maria.  "  Why,  sure  you  love  cards  and  billianls 
yourself,  my  good  Mr.  Sampson?" 

"  I  don't  say,  madain,  my  practice  is  good,  only  my  doctrine  is 
Bound,"  says  Mr.  Chaplain  with  a  sigh.  "This  young  gentleman 
should  have  some  employment.  He  shoidd  aiij)ear  at  Court,  and 
enter  the  service  of  his  country,  as  beRts  a  man  of  his  station.  He 
should  settle  down,  and  choose  a  woman  of  a  suitable  rank  as  his 
wife."     Sampson  looks  in  her  Ladyship's  face  aa  he  s|)eaks. 

"Indeed,  my  cousin  is  wasting  his  time,"  says  Lady  Marin, 
blushing  slightly. 
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"  Mr.  Warrington  might  see  his  relatives  of  his  father's  family," 
suggests  Mr.  Chaplain. 

'^Siiifolk  comitry  boobies  drinking  beer  and  hallooing  after 
foxes  !  I  don't  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  his  frequenting  them, 
Mr.  Sampson ! " 

**  They  are  of  an  ancient  family,  of  which  the  chief  has  been 
knight  of  the  shire  these  hundred  yeiirs/'  says  the  cliaplain.  **  I 
have  heard  Sir  Miles  hath  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Harry's  age — and  a 
beauty,  too." 

"  I  know  nothing,  sir,  about  Sir  Miles  Warrington,  and  his 
daughters,  and  his  beauties !  "  cries  Maria,  in  a  fluster. 

"  The  Baroness  stirred — no — her  Liidyship  is  in  a  sweet  sleep," 
says  the  Chaplain,  in  a  very  soft  voice.  *'  I  fear,  madam,  for  your 
Ladyship's  cousin,  Mr.  Warrington.  I  fear  for  his  youth  ;  for 
designing  persons  who  may  get  about  him;  for  extravagances, 
follies,  intrigues  even  into  which  he  will  be  led,  and  into  which 
everybody  will  try  to  tempt  him.  His  Lordship,  my  kind  patron, 
bade  me  to  come  and  watch  over  him,  and  I  am  here  accordingly, 
as  your  Ladyship  knoweth.  I  know  the  follies  of  young  men. 
Perhaps  I  have  practised  them  myself.  I  own  it  with  a  blush," 
adds  Mr.  Sampson  with  much  unction — not,  however,  bringing  the 
promised  blush  forward  to  corroborate  the  asserted  repentance. 

"Between  ourselves,  I  fear  Mr.  Warrington  is  in  some  trouble 
now,  madam,"  continues  the  chaplain,  steadily  looking  at  Lady 
Maria. 

"  What,  again  ? "  shrieks  the  lady. 

"  Hush  !  Your  Ladyship's  dear  invalid  ! "  whispers  the  chaplain, 
again  pointing  towards  Madam  Bernstein.  "Do  you  think  your 
cousin  has  any  partiality  for  any — any  member  of  Mr.  Lambert's 
family  1  for  example,  Miss  Lambert  1 " 

"  There  is  nothing  between  him  and  Miss  Lambert,"  says  Lady 
Maria. 

"  Your  Ladyship  is  certain  1 " 

"  Women  are  said  to  have  good  eyes  in  such  matters,  my  good 
Sampson,"  says  my  Lady  with  an  easy  air.  "  I  thought  the  little 
girl  seemed  to  be  following  him." 

"  Then  I  am  at  fault  once  more,"  the  frank  chaplain  said.  "  Mr. 
Warrington  said  of  the  young  lady,  that  she  ought  to  go  back  to 
her  doll,  and  called  her  a  pert  stuck-up  Httle  hussy." 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  Lady  Maria,  as  if  reheved  by  the  news. 

"  Then,  madam,  there  must  be  somebody  else,"  said  the  chaplain. 
"  Has  he  confided  nothing  to  your  Ladyship  1 " 

"To  me,  Mr.  Sampson?  What]  Where?  How]"  exclaims 
Maria. 
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"So  I  Bis  days  ago,  after  we  Iiad  been  dining  at  the  '  Wbite 
Horae,'  i  t  drinkiog  too  Treely,  Mr.  Warrin^n  lost  u  i>ocket-baok 
contaiiii      letters." 

"  L      ;rB  ^ "  gasps  Lady  Maria, 

"  Anu  probably  more  money  than  he  likos  to  own,"  oontinuea 
Mr.  Sampson,  with  a  grave  nod  of  tlie  bead.  "He  is  very 
much  disturbed  about  the  book.  We  have  both  made  cautious 
inquiries  about  it.     We  have Qrac-iims  powers,  is  your  Lady- 


ship ilH" 

Here  ray  Lady  M 
tumbled  off  her  chair. 

"  I  will  see  the  P 
thisT— Wtiore  am  11 
stein,  waking  up  from  h 
days,  no  doubt.  The  old 
very  much  flushed.  Sii( 
tottered  for  ward  nu  her 
matter?"  sbo  askeil  agaiu. 

"  Some  auiMen  qualm  rr 
I  cut  her  laces,  mailam  T 


'cmarkably  sfaril]  m 


i,  and 


a  right  to  see  him.  Wliat'a 
uatterl"  cries  Madam  Bern- 
he  had  been  dreaming  of  old 
in  all  her  limba-^hcr  face  wm 
it  wiliUy  a  moment,  and  thea 
cane.  "What — what's  tha^ 
on  killed  her,  sir?" 
list  Niive  mmp  over  her  Ijaiiyshiii.  Shnll 
send  for  a  doctor  1"  cries  the  chaplain, 


with  every  look  of  innocence  and  alarm. 

"What  has  passed  between  you,  sirV  asked  the  old  lady 
fiercely. 

"  I  give  you  my  honour,  madam,  I  have  done  I  don't  know 
what  I  but  mentioned  that  Mr.  Warrington  had  lost  a  pocket- 
book  containing  letters,  and  my  Laily  swooned,  as  you  see." 

Madam  Bernstein  dasheil  water  on  her  niece's  face.  A  feeble 
moan  told  pratently  that  the  laily  was  coming  to  herself. 

The  Baroness  looked  sternly  after  Mr.  SamjMon,  as  she  sent  him 
away  on  his  errand  for  the  doctor.  Her  aunt's  grim  countenance 
was  of  little  comfort  to  poor  Maria  when  she  saw  it  on  waking  up 
from  her  swoon. 

"  What  has  happened  t "  asked  the  younger  lady,  bewildered 
and  gasping. 

"  Hm  !  Voii  know  best  what  has  happeneil,  madam,  I  suppose. 
What  hath  happened  before  in  our  family  )  "  cried  the  old  Baroness, 
glaring  at  her  niece  with  savage  eyes. 

"Ah  yes!  the  letters  have  been  lost— aeh,  lieber  Himmel!" 
And  Maria,  as  she  would  sometimes  do,  when  much  moved,  began 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  her  mother. 

"  Yea !  the  seal  has  been  broken,  and  the  letters  have  been  lost 
Tis  the  old  story  of  the  Esmonds,"  cried  the  elder  bitterly. 

"  Seal  broken,  letters  lost  1  What  do  you  mean,  aunt  1 "  asked 
Maiia  faintly. 
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"  I  mean  that  my  mother  was  the  only  honest  woman  that  ever 
entered  the  family  ! "  cried  the  Baroness,  stamping  her  foot.  "  And 
she  was  a  parson's  daughter  of  no  family  in  particular,  or  she  would 
have  gone  wrong  too.  Good  Heavens !  is  it  decreed  that  we  are 
aUtobe ?" 

"  To  be  what,  madam  1 "  cried  Maria. 

"  To  be  wliat  my  Lady  Queensberry  said  we  were  last  night. 
To  be  what  we  are !  You  know  the  word  for  it ! "  cried  the 
indignant  old  woman.  *'  I  say,  what  has  come  to  the  whole  race  ? 
Your  father's  mother  was  an  honest  woman,  Maria.  Why  did  I 
leave  her  1     Why  couldn't  you  remain  so  ? " 

"  Madam ! "  exclaims  Maria,  "  I  declare,  before  Heaven,  I  am 
as " 

**  Bah  !  Don't  madam  me  !  Don't  call  Heaven  to  witness — 
there's  nobody  by  !  And  if  you  swore  to  your  innocence  till  the 
rest  of  your  teeth  dropped  out  of  your  mouth,  my  Lady  Maria 
Esmond,  I  would  not  believe  you  !  " 

"  Ah  !  it  was  you  told  him  ! "  gasped  Maria.  She  recognised 
an  arrow  out  of  her  aunt's  quiver. 

"  I  saw  some  folly  going  on  between  you  and  the  boy,  and  I 
told  him  that  you  were  as  old  as  his  mother.  Yes,  I  did.  Do  you 
suppose  I  am  going  to  let  Henry  Esmond's  boy  fling  himself  and  his 
wealth  away  upon  such  a  battered  old  rock  as  you  ?  The  boy  shan't 
be  robbed  and  (cheated  in  our  family.  Not  a  shilling  of  mine  shall 
any  of  you  have  if  he  conies  to  any  harm  amongst  you." 

**  Ah  !  you  told  him  !  "  cried  Maria,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
rebellion.  "  Well,  then  !  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I  don't  care 
a  penny,  madam,  for  your  paltry  money !  I  have  Mr.  Harry 
Warrington's  word — yes,  and  his  letters — and  I  know  he  will  die 
rather  than  break  it." 

**  He  will  die  if  he  keeps  it !  "  (Maria  shrugged  her  shoulders.) 
"  But  you  don't  care  for  that — you've  no  more  heart " 

"  Than  my  father's  sister,  madam  ! "  cries  Maria  again.  The 
younger  woman,  ordinarily  submissive,  had  turned  upon  her 
persecutor. 

"  Ah  !  Why  did  not  I  marry  an  honest  man  ? "  said  the  old 
lady,  shaking  her  head  sadly.  "  Henry  Esmond  was  noble  and 
good,  and  perhaps  might  have  made  me  so.  But  no,  no — we  have 
all  got  the  taint  in  us — all !  You  don't  mean  to  sacrifice  this  boy, 
Maria  1 " 

"  Madame  ma  tante,  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  at  my  age  ?  ** 
asks  Maria. 

'*  Set  him  free !  I'll  give  you  five  thousand  pounds — ^in  my — 
in  my  wiU,  Maria.     I  will,  on  my  honour ! " 
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'■  Yea." 

"  Eh  !  Bon  Bang  ne  peut  mentir  !  I  have  no  money,  I  have 
no  friends.  My  father  was  a  spendthrift,  my  brother  ia  a.  beggar. 
I  hnvc  Mr.  Warrington's  word,  and  I  know,  madam,  he  will  keep 
it.  And  that's  what  I  tell  your  I^dyRhip ! "  criea  Lady  Maria 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand.  "Suppo^  my  lettcre  are  published  to 
all  the  world  to-morrow  1  Apr&sl  know  they  contain  things  I 
would  OB  lieve  not  tell.     Thini  ibont  nie  alone.     Comment  I 

Do  yoii  Buppiosc  there  are  no  e  t  mine  in  the  family  1     It  is 

Dot  my  letters  that  I  am  afn  i  long  as  I  have  his,  madam. 

Yee,  his  and  bis  word,  and  1  tiuoi  ._  n  both." 

"  I  will  send  to  my  merchant,  and  give  you  the  money  now, 
Maria,"  pleaded  the  old  lady. 

"  No,  I  shall  have  my  pretty  Harry,  and  ten  times  five  thousand 
pounilrt  ! "  cries  Maria. 

"  Not  till  his  mother's  death,  madam,  who  is  just  your  age  ! " 

"  We  can  afford  to  wait,  aunt.  At  my  age,  as  you  say,  I  am 
not  so  eager  as  young  fihits  for  a  husband." 

"  But  to  wait  my  sister's  death,  at  least,  is  a  drawback  1 " 

"  Offer  me  ten  thousand  pomiiia.  Madam  Tuaher,  and  then  we 
will  see  !  "  cries  Maria. 

"  I  have  not  so  much  money  in  the  world,  Maria,"  said  the 
old  lady. 

"Then,  madam,  let  me  make  what  I  can  for  myself!"  says 
Haria. 

"  Ah,  if  he  heard  you  1 " 

"  Aprfes  1  I  have  his  word.  I  know  he  will  keep  it.  I  can 
afford  to  wait,  madam,"  and  she  flung  out  of  the  room,  just  as  the 
chaplain  returned.  It  was  Madam  Bernstein  who  wanted  cordials 
DOW,  She  was  immensely  moved  and  shocked  by  the  news  which 
had  been  thus  suddenly  brought  to  her. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

jrniCH  SEEMS  TO  MEAN  MISCHIEF 

THOUGH  she  bad  clearly  had  the  worst  of  the  battle  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  the  Baroness  Bernstein,  when  she  next 
met  her  niece,  showed  no  rancour  or  auger.  "Of  course, 
my  Lady  Maria,''  she  said,  "you  can't  suppose  that  I,  as  Harry 
Warrington's  near  relative,  can  be  pleased  at  the  idea  of  his  marry- 
ing a  woman  who  is  as  old  as  his  mother,  and  has  not  a  penny  to 
her  fortune ;  but  if  he  chooses  to  do  so  silly  a  thing,  the  affair  is 
none  of  mine ;  and  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  been  much 
inclined  to  be  taken  au  s^rieux  with  regard  to  that  offer  of  five 
thousand  pounds  which  I  made  in  the  heat  of  our  talk.  So  it  was 
already  at  Castlewood  that  this  pretty  affair  was  arranged  1  Had  I 
known  how  far  it  had  gone,  my  dear,  I  should  have  spared  some 
needless  opposition.  When  a  pitcher  is  broken,  what  railing  can 
mend  it  ? " 

"  Madam  !  "  here  interposed  Maria. 

"  Pardon  me — I  mean  nothing  against  your  Ladyship's  honour 
or  character,  which,  no  doubt,  are  quite  safe.  Harry  says  so,  and 
you  say  so — what  more  can  one  ask  ? " 

"  You  have  talked  to  Mr.  Warrington,  madam  ?  **- 

"  And  he  has  owned  that  he  made  you  a  promise  at  Castlewood : 
thaf  you  hacve  it  in  his  writing." 

"  Certainly  I  have,  madam !  "  says  Lady  Maria. 

"  Ah ! "  (the  elder  lady  did  not  wince  at  this).  "  And  I 
own,  too,  that  at  first  I  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  the  tenor 
of  your  letters  to  him.  They  implicate  other  members  of  the 
family " 

"  Who  have  spoken  most  wickedly  of  me,  and  endeavoured  to 
prejudice  me  in  every  way  in  my  dear  Mr.  Warrington's  eyes.  Yes, 
madam,  I  own  I  have  written  against  them,  to  justify  myself." 

"  But,  of  course,  are  pained  to  think  that  any  wretch  should 
get  possession  of  stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  family,  and 
make  them  public  scandal.     Hence  your  disquiet  just  now." 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Lady  Maria.  "From  Mr.  Warrington  I 
could  have  nothing  concealed  henceforth,  and  spoke  freely  to  him. 
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But           1 

1  &  Tery  different  thing  from  wishing  all  the  world  to    ^M 

kiio\ 

isputea  of  a.  noble  family."                                                      ^M 

my  word,  Maria,  I  ndmlrc  you,  and  have  done  you  ^| 

injimuce     . 

ate — these  twenty  years,  let  us  say."                                   ^H 

"  I  ai^  very  glad,  maiiana,  tbat  you  end  by  doing  me  justice  at  ^M 

all,"  said  the  niece.                                                                                    ■ 

"  When  I  saw  you  last  night,  opening  the  ball  with  my  nephew,    ^| 

can  you  guess  what  I  thought  of,  my  dearf"                                         ^| 

"  I  reuJIv  have  no  iim 

iaronesa  de  Bemstein  thought    ^1 

of,"  aaiit  La.ly  Maria  hai 

■ 

"  I  remembered  that 

brmed  to  that  very  tune  with     ■ 

the  (lanciog-master  at  K 

dear ! "                                         ■ 

■'  Madam,  it  was  i                            i 

■ 

"  By    which    the                             i 

laster   got  a  cndgeliing    for     ^| 

nothing ! " 

■ 

■'  It  is  cruel  and  u 

to  recall  that  calumny— and    ^M 

I  shall  beg  to  decline  li 

with  any  one  who  uttera  it,"    ^H 

continued  Maria,  with  ji 

s 

"  You  V 

rieh  to  go  hi),,,.. 1 

■icy  you  won't  like  Tunbridgo.  ^^* 

It  will  be  very  hot  for  you  if  those  letters  are  found." 

"There  was  not  a  word  against  you  in  them,  madam:  about 
that  I  can  make  your  mind  easy." 

"  So  Harry  said,  and  did  your  Liulyahip  justice.  Well,  my  dear, 
we  are  tired  of  one  another,  and  shall  bo  better  apstrt  for  a  while." 

"  That  is  precisely  ray  own  opinion,"  said  Lady  Maria,  dropping 
a  curtsey. 

"  Mr.  Sam|>3on  can  escort  you  to  Ca:itlowood.  You  and  your 
maid  <'aii  take  a  post-cliaise." 

"  We  can  take  a  post-chaise,  and  Mr.  Sampson  can  escort  uie," 
echoed  the  younger  lady.     "  You  see,  madam,  I  act  like  a  dijtiful 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  1  have  a  notion  that  Sampson  has  got 
the  letters  J"  said  the  Baroness  frankly. 

"  I  confess  that  such  a  notion  has  passcil  through  my  own  mind." 

"  And  you  want  to  go  home  in  the  chaise,  and  coax  the  letters 
from  him  t  Delilah  !  Well,  they  can  be  no  good  to  ine,  and  I  trust 
you  may  get  them.  When  will  you  go?  The  sooner  the  better, 
you  Bay  1  We  are  women  of  the  worid,  Maria,  We  only  call  names 
when  we  are  in  a  passion.  We  don't  want  each  other's  company  ; 
and  we  part  on  good  terms.  Shall  we  go  to  my  La<ly  Yarmouth's) 
'Ti«  her  night.  There  is  nothing  like  a  change  of  scene  after  one 
of  those  little  nervous  attacks  you  have  had,  and  cards  drive  away 
unpleasant  thoughts  l>ettcr  than  any  doctor." 

I^y  Maria  agreed  to  go  to  Lady  Yarmouth's  cards,  and  waa 
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dressed  and  ready  first,  awaiting  her  aunt  in  the  drawing-room. 
Madam  Bernstein,  as  she  came  down,  remarked  Maria's  door  was 
left  open.  "  She  has  the  letters  upon  her,"  thought  the  old  lady. 
And  the  pair  went  off  to  their  entertainment  in  their  respective 
chairs,  and  exhibited  towards  each  other  that  charming  cordiality 
and  respect  which  women  can  show  after,  and  even  during  the 
bitterest  quarrels. 

That  night,  on  their  return  from  the  Countess's  drum,  Mrs.  Brett, 
Ma<lam  Bernstein's  maid,  presented  herself  to  my  Lady  Maria's  call, 
when  that  lady  rang  her  hand-bell  upon  retiring  to  her  room.  Betty, 
Mrs.  Brett  was  ashamed  to  say,  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  come  before 
my  Lady.  Betty  had  been  a-junketing  and  merry-making  with  Mr. 
Warrington's  black  gentleman,  with  my  Lord  Bam  borough's  valet, 
and  several  more  hidies  and  gentlemen  of  that  station,  and  the 
liquor — Mrs.  Brett  was  shocked  to  own  it — had  proved  too  much 
for  Mrs.  Betty.  Should  Mrs.  Brett  undress  my  Lady  ?  My  Lady 
said  she  would  undress  without  a  maid,  and  gave  Mrs.  Brett  leave 
to  withdraw.  "  She  has  the  letters  in  her  stays,"  thought  Madam 
Bernstein.  They  had  bidden  each  other  an  amicable  good  night  on 
the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Betty  had  a  scolding  the  next  morning,  when  she  came  to 
wait  on  her  mistress,  from  the  closet  adjoining  Lady  Maria's  ajiart- 
ment  in  which  Betty  lay.  She  owned,  with  contrition,  her  partiality 
for  rum-punch,  which  Mr.  Gumbo  had  the  knack  of  brewing  most 
delicate.  She  took  her  scolding  with  meekness,  and,  having  per- 
formed her  usual  duties  about  her  lady's  person,  retired. 

Now  Betty  was  one  of  th(^  Castlewood  girls  who  had  been  so 
fascinated  by  Guml)o,  and  was  a  very  good-looking  blue-eyed  lass, 
upon  whom  Mr.  Case,  Madame  Bernstein's  confidential  man,  had 
also  cast  the  eyes  of  affection.  Hence,  between  Messrs.  Gumbo  and 
Case  there  hiul  been  jealousies  and  even  quarrels ;  which  had  caused 
Gumix),  who  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  to  be  rather  shy  of  the 
Baroness's  gentlemen,  the  chief  of  whom  vowed  he  would  break  the 
bones,  or  have  the  life  of  Gumbo,  if  he  persisted  in  his  attentions  to 
Mrs.  Betty. 

But  on  the  night  of  the  rum-punch,  though  Mr.  Case  found 
Gumbo  and  Mrs.  Betty  whispering  in  the  doorway,  in  the  cool  breeze, 
and  Gumbo  would  have  turned  pale  with  fear  had  he  been  able  so  to 
do,  no. one  could  be  more  gracious  than  Mr.  Case.  It  was  he  who 
proposed  the  bowl  of  punch,  which  was  brewed  and  drunk  in  Mrs. 
Betty's  room,  and  which  Gumbo  concocted  with  exquisite  skill.  He 
complimented  Gumbo  on  his  nmsic.  Though  a  sober  man  ordinarily, 
he  insisted  upon  more  and  more  drinking,  until  poor  Mrs.  Betty  was 
reduced  to  the  state  which  occasioned  her  lady's  just  censiu*e. 
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As  fnr  Mr.  Caae  himself,  wlio  lay  out  of  tho  house,  he  v. 
ill  with  the  punch,  that  he  kept  hia  bed  the  whole  of  the  uext  day, 
and  ilid  not  get  strength  to  niake  his  appearencc,  aD<l  wait  o 
ladies,  until  suppei-titne ;  when  hie  mintresB  good-naturedly  rebuked 
him,  saying  that  it  was  not  often  he  fiinnod  in  that  way. 

"  Why,  Caee,  I  could  have  made  oath  it  was  yon  I  sai 
horseback  this  morning  galio|nng  on  the  London  road,"  said  Mr. 
WajTington,  who  waa  aupping  witl'  '■'■t  relatives. 

"  Me  !  law  bless  yon,  sir  !     I  a-bed,  and  1  thought  my  heail 

would  come  off  with  the  oc'  nte  a  bit  at  six  o'clock,  and 

drunk  a  deal  of  small  beer  it  almost  my  own  man  again 

now.     But  that  Gumbo,  aav  onour's  presence,  I  won't  taste 

none  of  his  punch  n^'nin."    A  irat  major-domo  went  on  with 

his  duties  among  tlie  bottles  miu  ^odfis. 

As  tbey  sat  after  their  meal,  M  idam  Bernstein  was  friendly 
enough.  She  prescribed  strong  for  ing  drinks  for  Maria,  against 
the  rnrurrence  of  her  fainting  flt&  ne  lady  had  such  attacks  not 
nnfreqnently.  Slie  urged  her  to  coi  lit  her  London  [ihyBiciau, 
to  send  up  an  account  of  her  caae  by  Harry.  By  Harry  1  asked  the 
lady.  Yes.  Harry  was  going  for  two  days  on  nn  errand  for  his 
aunt  to  London.  "  I  do  not  care  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  it  is  on 
business  which  will  do  him  grxKl.  I  wish  Mr.  Drajicr  to  put  him 
into  my  will,  and  as  I  am  going  travelling  upon  a  round  of  visits 
when  you  and  I  jKirt,  I  think,  for  security,  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Warring- 
ton to  take  my  trinket-box  in  his  jmst-chaise  t«  London  with  him, 
for  there  have  been  rohberics  of  late,  and  I  have  no  fancy  for  being 
flopped  by  highwaymen." 

Maria  lookwl  blank  at  the  notion  of  the  young  gentleman's 
departure,  but  hoi)ed  tliat  she  might  have  his  escort  back  to  Castle- 
wood,  whither  her  elder  brother  had  now  returned.  "  Nay,"  says 
his  aunt,  "  the  lail  hath  been  tied  to  our  apron-strings  long  enough. 
A  day  in  London  will  do  him  no  harm.  He  can  perform  my  errand 
for  me  and  be  back  with  you  by  Saturday." 

"  I  would  offer  to  accompany  Mr.  Warrington,  but  I  prcai'h  on 
Friday  before  her  Ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Sampson.  He  was  anxious 
that  my  Lady  Yarmouth  shoiild  juilgc  of  his  powers  as  a  preacher ; 
and  Madam  Bernstein  hail  exerted  her  influence  with  the  King's 
&vourite  to  iixluce  her  to  hear  the  chajilain. 

Harry  relished  the  notion  of  a  rattling  journey  to  London  and  a 
day  or  two  of  B|iort  there.  He  promised  that  his  pistols  were  good, 
and  that  he  would  hand  the  diamonds  over  in  safety  to  the  banker's 
strong  room.  Would  he  occupy  his  aunt's  London  housed  No, 
that  would  be  a  dreary  lodging  with  only  a  housemaid  an<l  a  groom 
in  charge  of  it.     He  would  go  to  the  "  Star  and  Garter "  in  Pail 
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Mall,  or  to  an  inn  in  Covent  Garden.  "  Ah !  I  have  often  talked 
over  that  journey,"  said  Harry,  his  countenance  saddening. 

"  And  with  whom,  sir  ? "  asked  La<ly  Maria. 

"  With  one  who  promised  to  make  it  with  me,"  said  the  young 
man,  thinking,  as  he  always  did,  with  an  extreme  tenderness  of  the 
lost  brother. 

"  He  has  more  heart,  my  good  Maria,  than  some  of  us  ! "  says 
Harry's  aunt,  witnessing  his  emotion.  Uncontrollable  gusts  of  grief 
would,  not  unfrequently,  still  pass  over  our  young  man.  The  part- 
ing from  his  brother ,  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  George's  fall 
last  year ;  the  recollection  of  his  words,  or  of  some  excureion  at  home 
which  they  had  planned  together,  would  recur  to  him  and  over- 
come him.  *'  I  doubt,  madam,"  whispered  the  chaplain  demurely, 
to  Madam  Bernstein,  after  one  of  these  bursts  of  sorrow,  "whether 
some  folks  in  England  would  suffer  quite  so  much  at  the  death  of 
their  elder  brother." 

But,  of  com-se,  this  sorrow  was  not  to  be  perpetual ;  and  we 
can  fancy  Mr.  Warrington  setting  out  on  his  London  journey  eagerly 
enough,  and  verj'  gay  and  happy,  if  it  must  he  owned,  to  be  rid  of 
his  elderly  attachment.  Yes.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  At 
Castlewood,  on  one  unlucky  evening,  he  had  made  an  offer  of  his 
heart  and  himself  to  his  mature  cousin,  and  she  had  accepted  the 
foolish  lad's  offer.  But  the  marriage  now  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  must  consult  his  mother.  She  was  the  mistress  for  life  of  the 
Virginian  property.  Of  course,  she  would  refuse  her  consent  to  such 
a  union.  The  thought  of  it  was  deferred  to  a  late  period.  Mean- 
while, it  hung  like  a  weight  round  the  young  man's  neck,  and  caused 
him  no  small  remorse  and  disquiet. 

No  wonder  that  his  spirits  rose  more  gaily  as  he  came  near 
London,  and  that  he  looked  with  delight  from  his  post-chaise 
windows  upon  the  city  as  he  advanced  towards  it.  No  highway- 
man stopped  our  traveller  on  Blackheath.  Yonder  are  the  gleam- 
ing domes  of  Greenwich,  canopied  with  woods.  There  is  the  famous 
Thames  with  its  countless  shipping ;  there  actually  is  the  Tower  of 
London.  "  Look,  Gumbo !  There  is  the  Tower  f "  "  Yes,  master," 
says  Gumbo,  who  has  never  heard  of  the  Tower ;  but  Harry  has, 
and  remembers  how  he  has  read  about  it  in  Howell's  "Medulla," 
and  how  he  and  his  brother  used  to  play  at  the  Tower,  and  he 
thinks  with  delight  now,  how  he  is  actually  going  to  see  the  armour 
and  the  jewels  and  the  lions.  They  pass  through  Southwark  and 
over  that  famous  London  Bridge  which  was  all  covered  with  houses 
like  a  street  two  years  ago.  Now  there  is  only  a  single  gate  left,  and 
that  is  coming  down.  Then  the  chaise  rolls  through  the  city ;  and, 
''  Look,  Gumbo,  that  is  Saint  Paul's  ! "      "  Yes,   master ;   Saint 
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Paul'a,"  eaya  Gumbo  obwquioiiely,  but  little  strupk  by  the  beauties  of 
the  architecture.  And  mi  by  the  well-known  couree  we  reach  the 
Temple,  and  Gumbo  and  liia  master  look  up  with  awe  at  the  rebel 
heada  on  Temple  Bar. 

The  chaise  itrivea  to  Mr.  Draper's  chambers  in  Middle  Temple 
Lane,  where  Hurry  handed  the  precious  box  over  to  Mr.  Draper, 
and  a  letter  from  liis  aunt,  whii'h  the  gentleman  read  with  aome 
jid  caicfiilty  put  away.      He  then  consigned 


rent  into  the  adjoining  room, 
;n  waa  at    Mr.    Warrington's 

I  hotel  in  Covent  Garden  was 
reaidenre.  "  I  aliall  hare  to 
Warrington,"  the  lawyer  said. 
Baroness  wanU  can  tie  ready 

r  service  to  see  the  town.  I  i 
!  bos  at  Camberweli,  where  I  j 
at  entertaining  Mr.   Waning-  I 

II  like  his  iuo  and  his  liberty   1 


the  trinket-box  to  his 
taking  his  clerk  with  L 
service  to  take  him  to  e- 
fixeil  upon  as  the  best 
keep  yon  for  two  or  tbn* 
"  I  don't  think  the  papei 
until  then.     Meanwhile 
live  out  of  it,  myself,  ani 
shall  be  proud  Co  have 
ton  ;  but  a  young  man,  j 
best,  sir ' " 

Harry  aaid  yea,  he  thought  the  inn  would  be  beat ;  and  the 
post-chaiae,  and  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Draper's  inside,  was  despatched  to 
the  "  Bedforil,"  whither  the  two  gentlemen  agreed  to  walk  on  foot. 

Mr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Warrington  sat  and  talked  for  a  while. 
The  Prapera,  father  and  son,  had  been  lawyers  time  out  of  mind  to 
the  Esmond  family,  and  the  attorney  related  to  the  young  gentleman 
numerous  stories  regarding  his  ancestora  of  Castlewood.  Of  the 
present  Earl  Mr.  Draper  was  no  longer  the  agent :  his  father  and  his 
Lorilsliip  had  had  differences,  and  his  Lordship's  business  had  been 
taken  elsewhere :  but  the  Baroness  was  still  their  honoured  client, 
and  very  happy  indeed  was  Mr.  Draper  to  think  that  her  Ladyship 
was  so  well  disposed  towards  her  nephew. 

As  they  were  taking  their  hats  to  go  out,  a  young  clerk  of  the 
house  stopped  hia  principal  in  the  passage,  and  said  ;  "  If  you 
please,  air,  them  papers  of  the  Baroness  was  given  to  her  Ladyship's 
man,  Mr.  Case,  two  days  ago." 

"  Just  please  to  mind  your  own  buaineaa,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  the 
lawyer  rather  sharply-  "  This  way,  Mr.  Warrington.  Our  Temple 
stairs  are  rather  dark.     Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way." 

Harry  saw  Mr.  Draper  darting  a  Parthian  look  of  anger  at  Mr. 
Brown.  "  So  it  aas  Case  I  saw  on  the  Londoii  road  two  days  a^o," 
he  thought.  "What  business  brought  the  old  fox  to  London  1" 
Wherewith,  not  choosing  to  be  inquisitive  about  other  folks'  affairs, 
he  dismissed  the  eubjcct  from  his  mind. 

Whither  should  they  go  first  t    First,  Harry  was  for  going  to  see 
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the  place  where  his  grandfather  and  Lonl  Castlewood  had  fought  a 
duel  fifty-aiz  years  ago,  in  Leicester  Field.  Mr.  Draper  knew  the 
place  well,  and  all  about  the  story.  They  might  take  Covent 
Garden  on  their  way  to  Leicester  Field,  and  see  that  Mr.  Warrington 
was  comfortably  lodged.  "  And  order  dinner,"  says  Mr.  Warrington. 
No,  Mr.  Draper  could  not  consent  to  that  Mr.  Warrington  must 
be  so  obliging  as  to  honour  him  on  that  day.  In  fact,  he  had  made 
so  bold  as  to  order  a  collation  from  the  "  Cock."  Mr.  Warrington 
could  not  decline  an  invitation  so  pressing,  and  walked  away  gaily 
with  his  friend,  passing  under  that  arch  where  the  heads  were,  and 
taking  off  his  iiat  to  them,  much  to  the  lawyer's  astonishment. 

"  They  were  gentlemen  who  died  for  their  King,  sir.  My  dear 
brother  George  and  I  always  said  we  would  salute  'em  when  we 
saw  'em,"  Mr.  Warrington  said. 

"  You'll  have  a  mob  at  your  heels  if  you  do,  sir,"  said  the 
alarmed  lawyer. 

"  Confound  the  mob,  sir ! "  said  Mr.  Harry  loftily,  but  the 
passers-by,  thinking  about  their  own  affairs,  did  not  take  any  notice 
of  Mr.  Warrington's  conduct ;  and  he  walked  up  the  thronging 
Strand,  gazing  witli  delight  upon  all  he  saw,  remembering,  I  dare- 
say, for  all  his  life  after,  the  sights  and  impressions  there  presented 
to  him,  but  maintaining  a  discreet  reserve ;  for  he  did  not  care  to 
let  the  lawyer  know  how  much  he  was  moved,  or  the  public  perceive 
that  he  was  a  stranger.  He  did  not  hear  much  of  his  companion's 
talk,  though  the  latter  chattered  ('easeleissly  on  the  way.  Nor  was 
Mr.  Draper  displeased  by  the  young  Virginian's  silent  and  haughty 
demeanour.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  gentleman  was  a  gentleman, 
and  his  attoniey  his  very  humble  servant. 

The  chaml>erlain  at  the  "  Bedford ''  showed  Mr.  Warrington  to 
his  rooms,  bowing  before  liim  with  delightful  obsequiousness,  for 
Gumbo  had  already  trumpeted  his  master's  greatness,  and  Mr. 
Draper's  clerk  announce<l  that  the  new-<'omer  was  a  "  high  fellar." 
Then,  the  rooms  surveyed,  the  two  gentlemen  went  to  Leicester 
Field,  Mr.  Gumbo  strutting  behind  his  master :  and,  having  looked 
at  the  scene  of  his  grandsire's  wound,  and  poor  Lord  Castlewood's 
tragedy,  they  returned  to  the  Temple  to  Mr.  Draper's  chambers. 

Who  was  that  shabby-looking  big  man  Mr.  Warrington  bowed 
to  as  they  went  out  after  dinner  for  a  walk  in  the  ganlens  ?  That 
was  Mr.  Johnson,  an  author,  whom  he  had  met  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.  "  Take  the  advice  of  a  man  of  the  world,  sir,"  says  Mr. 
Draper,  eyeing  the  shabby  man  of  letters  very  superciliously ;  "  the 
less  you  have  to  do  with  that  kind  of  jierson,  the  better.  The 
business  we  have  into  our  office  about  them  literary  men  is  not  very 
pleasant,  I  can  tell  you."     "  Indeed ! "  says  Mr.  Warrington.     He 
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did  Dot  like  hie  nev  friend  the  more  as  the  latter  grew  ninre 
fiuniliu.  The  theatres  nere  shut.  Should  they  go  to  Sadler's 
Wellsl  or  Marybone  Gardens  1  or  Ranelagh)  or  how)  "Not 
Raoelagh,"  suyn  Mr.  Draper,  "  because  there's  none  of  the  nobility 
in  towD ; "  but,  seeing  in  the  newspaper  that  at  tlie  entertainment 
at  Sadler's  Wella,  Islington,  there  would  be  the  moet  singular  kind 
of  diTersion  on  eigiit  hand-bcliB  by  Mr.  Franklyo,  as  well  as  the 
Biirpriring  performances  of  Signora  Cattarina,  Harry  wisely  deter- 
mined that  he  would  go  to  Uaiybone  Gardens,  where  they  had  a 
concert  of  muaie,  a  choice  of  tea,  coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  wines,  and 
the  benclit  of  Mr.  Draper's  ceaRcless  conversation.  The  lawyer's 
obsequioiiFinewi  only  ended  at  Harry's  bedroom  door,  where,  with 
haughty  grandeur,  the  young  gentleman  bade  his  talkative  host 
good- night. 

Th*  nest  morning,  Mr,  Warrington,  arrayed  in  his  brocade  bod- 
gown,  took  his  broak^t,  read  the  newspaper,  and  enjoyed  his  ease 
in  his  ibn.  He  read  in  the  paper  news  fTom  his  own  country.  And 
when  he  saw  the  words.  Williiimsburg,  Vir'^'inia,  June  7th,  his  eyes 
grew  dim  somehow.  He  hail  just  hn<l  letters  by  that  packet  of 
June  7th  ;  but  his  mother  did  not  tell  how^"  A  great  number  of 
the  principal  gentry  of  the  colony  have  associateii  tliemselves  under 
the  command  of  the  Honourable  Peyton  Ran<lolph,  Ssqiiire,  to 
inarch  to  the  relief  of  their  distressed  fellow-subjects,  und  revenge 
the  cruelties  of  the  French  and  their  barbarous  allies.  They  are 
in  a  uniform  :  viz.,  a  plain  blue  frock,  nanquin  or  brown  waistcoats 
and  breeches,  and  plain  hats.  They  are  armed  each  with  a  light 
firelock,  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  cutting  swonl." 

"Ah,  why  ain't  we  there.  Gumbo  1"  cried  out  Harry. 

"  Why  ain't  we  dar  ? "  shouted  Gumbo. 

"  Why  am  I  here,  dangling  at  women's  trains  1 "  continued  the 
Virginian. 

"Think  dangling  at  women's  trains  very  pleasant,  Master 
Harry ! "  says  the  materialistic  Gumbo,  wiio  was  also  very  little 
affected  by  some  further  home  news  which  his  master  read;  viz., 
that  The  Lovely  Salli/,  Virginia  ship,  had  been  taken  in  sight  of 
port  by  a  French  privateer. 

And  now,  reading  that  the  finest  mare  in  England,  and  a  pair 
of  very  genteel  bay  geldings,  were  to  be  sold  at  the  "  Bidl "  inn, 
the  lower  end  of  Hatton  Garden,  Harry  determined  to  go  and  look 
at  the  animals,  and  inquired  his  way  to  the  place.  He  then  and 
there  bought  the  genteel  bay  geldings,  and  paid  for  them  with  easy 
generosity.  He  never  said  what  he  did  on  that  day,  being  shy  of 
appearing  like  a  stranger ;  but  it  is  believe*!  that  he  took  a  coach 
and  went  to  Westminster  Abbey,  from  which  he  bade  the  coach- 
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man  drire  him  to  the  Tower,  then  to  Mrs.  Salmon's  Waxwork,  then 
to  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Palace ;  then  he  had  given  orders 
to  go  to  the  Royal  Exchange ;  but,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Covent 
Garden,  on  his  way  to  the  Exchange,  he  bade  Jehu  take  him  to  his 
inn,  and  cut  short  his  enumeration  of  places  to  which  he  had  been, 
by  flinging  the  fellow  a  guinea. 

Mr.  Draper  had  called  in  his  absence,  and  said  he  would  come 
again ;  but  Mr.  Warrington,  having  dined  sumptuously  by  himself, 
w^nt  off  nimbly  to  Marybone  Gardens  again,  in  the  same  noble 
company. 

As  he  issued  forth  the  next  day,  the  bells  of  St.  PauFs,  Covent 
Ckrden,  were  ringing  for  morning  prayers,  and  reminded  him  that 
friend  Sampson  was  going  to  preach  his  sermon.  Harry  smiled. 
He  had  begun  to  have  a  shrewd  and  just  opinion  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Sampson's  sermons. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIl 


IN   WHICH   I'.lt 

READING  in  the  U> 
worship  with  his  1 
inanly  Britiali  spr 
between  the  great  chim 
determiDcd  upon  Attciiilirii 
ceeded  to  the  WoodPii  E 
the  pair  of  borseB  wbicli 
The  yotinB  charintcer  ilid  n 
and  tacked  vcrv  much 
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titer,  which  wus  served  to  his 
n  invitation  to  all  lovers  oF 
and  witness  a  trial  of  skill 
]  and  Figg,  Mr.  Warrington 
irmances,  and  accordingly  pro- 
rybone  Fields,  driving  thither 
mhued  on  the  previous  day.  [ 
lot  Kuiy  ihf.  roail  very  well,  and  veered 
than  was  needful  ii|)on  his  journey  from 
Govent  Garden,  losing  hirnaolf  in  the  grccu  lanrs  hehind  Mr.  Whit- 
field's round  Tabenwclc  of  Tottenham  Roarl,  and  tlie  fields  in  the 
midst  of  which  Middlesex  Hospital  ntflod.  He  rearhed  his  ilesti- 
nation  at  length,  however,  and  found  no  siunll  company  asecnibleil 
to  witness  the  valorous  achievemcnta  of  the  two  champions. 

A  crowd  of  London  bhtckguards  was  gathere<l  roimd  the  doors 
of  this  temple  of  British  valour;  together  with  the  horses  and 
equipages  of  a  few  persons  of  fashion,  who  came,  like  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, to  patronise  the  sport.  A  variety  of  beggars  and  cripples 
hustled  round  the  young  gentleman,  and  whined  \m  him  for  charity. 
Shoeblack  boys  tumbled  over  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  blacking 
his  honour's  boots;  nosegay  women  and  flying  fruiterers  plied  Mr. 
Gumbo  with  tlieir  wares ;  piemen,  pails,  tramps,  strollers  of  every 
variety,  hung  round  the  battle-ground.  A  flag  was  flying  upon  the 
building:  and,  on  to  the  stage  in  front,  accompanied  by  a  drummer 
and  a  horn-blower,  a  manager  repeatedly  issued  to  announce  to  the 
crowd  that  the  noble  English  sports  were  just  about  to  begin. 

Mr.  Warrington  paid  his  money,  and  was  accommodated  with  a 
seat  in  a  gallery  commamling  a  perfect  view  of  the  platform  wiiereon 
the  sports  were  performe<i ;  Mr,  Gumbo  took  his  seat  in  the  amphi- 
theatre below  ;  or,  when  tired,  issued  forth  into  the  outer  world  to 
drink  a  pot  of  beer,  or  play  a  game  at  cards  with  his  brother  lacqueys, 
and  the  gentlemen's  coachmen  on  the  boxes  of  the  carriages  waiting 
without.  Lacqueys,  liveries,  footmen — the  old  society  was  encum- 
bered with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  these.     Gentle  men  or  womea 
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could  scarce  move  without  one,  sometimes  two  or  three,  vassals  in 
attendance.  Every  theatre  had  its  footman's  gallery :  an  army  of 
the  liveried  race  hustled  around  every  chapel -door :  they  swarmed 
in  ante-rooms:  they  sprawled  in  halls  and  on  landings:  they  guzzled, 
devoured,  debauched,  cheated,  played  cards,  bullied  visitors  for 
vails : — that  noble  old  race  of  footmen  is  well-nigh  gone.  A  few 
thousand  of  them  may  still  be  left  among  us.  Grand,  tall,  beauti 
fill,  melancholy,  we  still  behold  them  on  lev^e  days,  with  their  nose- 
gays and  their  buckles,  their  plush  and  their  powder.  So  have  I 
seen  in  America  specimens,  nay  camps  and  villages,  of  Red  Indians. 
But  the  race  is  doomed.  The  fatal  decree  has  gone  forth,  and 
Uncas  with  his  tomahawk  and  eagle's  plume,  and  Jeames  with 
his  cocked  hat  and  long  cane,  are  passing  out  of  the  world  where 
they  once  walked  in  glory. 

Before  the  principal  combatants  made  their  appearance,  minor 
warriors  and  exercises  were  exhibited.  A  boxing  match  came  off, 
but  neither  of  the  men  were  very  game  or  severely  punished,  so 
that  Mr.  Warrington  and  the  rest  of  the  spectators  had  but  little 
pleasure  out  of  that  encounter.  Then  ensued  some  cudgel-playing ; 
but  the  heads  broken  were  of  so  little  note,  and  the  wounds  given 
BO  trifling  and  unsatisfactory,  that  no  wonder  the  company  began 
to  hiss,  grumble,  and  show  other  signs  of  discontent.  **  The  masters, 
the  masters ! "  shouted  the  people,  whereupon  those  famous  champions 
at  length  thought  fit  to  appear. 

The  first  who  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  stage  was  the  intrepid 
Sutton,  sword  in  hand,  who  saluted  the  company  with  his  warlike 
weapon,  making  an  especial  bow  and  salute  to  a  private  box  or 
gallery  in  which  sat  a  stout  gentleman,  who  was  seemingly  a  person 
of  importance.  Sutton  was  speedily  followed  by  the  famous  Figg, 
to  whom  the  stout  gentleman  waved  a  hand  of  approbation.  Both 
men  were  in  their  shirts,  their  heads  were  shaven  clean,  but  bore 
the  cracks  and  scars  of  many  former  glorious  battles.  On  his  burly 
sword-arm,  each  intrepid  champion  wore  an  "  armiger,"  or  ribbon  of 
his  colour.  And  now  the  gladiators  shook  hands,  and,  as  a  contem- 
porary poet  says :  "  The  word  it  was  bilboe."  * 

At  the  commencement  of  the  combat  the  great  Figg  dealt  a 
blow  so  tremendous  at  his  opponent,  that  had  it  encountered  the 
other's  head,  that  comely  noddle  would  have  been  shorn  off  as  clean 
as  the  carving-knife  chops  the  carrot.  But  Sutton  received  his 
adversary's  blade  on  his  own  sword,  whilst  Figg*s  blow  was  delivered 
so  mightily  that  the  weapon  brake  in  his  hands,  less  constant  than 
the  heart  of  him  who  wielded  it.     Other  swords  were  now  delivered 

*  The  aDtiquarian  reader  knows  the  pleasant  poem  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
J)odsley'i  CoUectioD,  in  which  the  above  combat  is  described. 
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to  the  warriorB,  The  firat  blood  drawn  Bpoutoi  from  the  panting 
aide  of  Figg  amtilst  a  yell  of  delight  from  Siitton'a  eupportera ;  but 
the  veteran  appealing  to  his  audience,  and  eapet^ially,  a»  it  seemrd, 
to  the  Btont  individual  in  the  private  gnllery,  showed  that  his  awuiit 
brukon  in  the  previous  encounter  bad  caused  the  woimd. 

Whilst  the  parley  occasioued  by  this  incident  was  going  o 
Mr.  Warrington  saw  a  gentleman  iu  a  riding-frock  and  plain  scrati' 
wig  enter  the  boK  devoted  to  lli~  -'■-ut  personage,  and  reoogaisi 
with  pleasure  his  Tunhridge  W"!  end,  my  Lord  of  March  ui 
Ruglcn.     Lord  March,  who  wi  meanB  prodigal  of  politeness, 

■eeined  to  show  singular  di  o  the  stout  gentleman,  and 

Harry  remarked  how  his  1  eive<t,  with  a  profound  bow, 

oorne  bank  bills  which  the         i  out  from  a  poeket-book  an<l 

handed  to  him.  Whilst  mua  tugusinl.  Lord  March  spied  out  o 
Virginian,  and,  his  interview  with  the  stout  personage  finished,  my 
Lord  came  over  to  Harry's  gallery  and  warmly  greeted  his  youug 
friend.  They  Bat  and  beheld  the  combat  waging  with  various 
suteeas.  but  with  immense  skill  and  valour  on  boih  aides.  A 
the  warriors  had  sufficiently  fought  with  swords,  they  fell  to  with 
the  quarterstalT,  and  the  result  of  this  long  and  delightful  battle 
was,  tliat  victory  remained  with  her  ancient  champion  Figg. 

Whilst  the  warriors  were  at  battle,  a  thunderstorm  had  broken 
over  the  building,  and  Mr.  Warrington  gladly  enough  accepted  a 
■eat  in  my  Lord  March's  chariot,  leaving  his  own  phaeton  to  be 
driven  home  by  hia  groom.  Harry  was  in  great  delectation  with 
the  noble  sight  he  had  witnessed :  he  pronounced  this  indeed  to 
be  something  like  sport,  and  of  the  best  he  hail  seen  since  hia 
arrival  in  England :  and,  as  usual,  associating  any  pleasure  wliich 
he  enjoyed  with  the  desire  that  the  dear  couipanioti  of  hia  boy- 
hood should  share  the  amusement  in  common  with  him,  he  be-;an 

by  sighing  out,  "  I  wish "  then  lie  stopped.     "  No,  I  don't," 

says  he. 

"  What  do  you  wish,  and  what  don't  you  wish  I"  aaked  Lord 
March, 

"  I  was  thinking,  my  Lord,  of  my  elder  brother,  and  wished  he 
had  been  with  me.  We  had  promised  to  have  our  sport  together, 
at  home,  you  see ;  and  many's  the  time  we  talked  of  it.  But  he 
wouldn't  have  liked  this  rough  sort  of  sport,  and  didn't  care  for 
fighting,  though  he  was  the  bravest  lad  alive." 

"  Oh  !  he  was  the  bravest  lad  alive,  was  he  1 "  asks  my  Lord, 
lolling  on  his  cushion,  and  eyeing  hia  Virginian  friend  with  some 
curiosity, 

"  You  ahould  have  aeen  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  very  gallant 
officer,  our  friend — an  abaunl  allair.  but  it  waa  hard  to  keep  Qeorge 
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off  him.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  cool,  nor  more  savage  and  deter- 
mined, God  help  me  !  Ah  !  I  wish  for  the  honour  of  the  country, 
you  know,  that  he  coidd  have  come  here  instead  of  me,  and  shown 
you  a  real  Virginian  gentleman." 

"  Nay,  sir,  you'll  do  very  well.  What  is  this  I  hear  of  Lady 
Yarmouth  taking  you  into  favour  ? "  said  the  amused  nobleman. 

''  I  will  do  as  well  as  another.  I  can  ride,  and,  I  think,  I  can 
shoot  better  than  George ;  but  then  my  brother  had  the  head,  sir, 
the  head  ! "  says  Harry,  tapping  his  own  honest  skull.  "  Why,  I 
give  you  my  word,  my  Lord,  that  he  had  read  almost  every  book 
that  was  ever  written ;  could  play  both  on  the  fiddle  and  harpsi- 
chord, could  compose  poetry  and  sermons  most  elegant.  What 
can  I  do?  I  am  only  good  to  ride  and  play  at  cards,  and  drink 
Burgundy."  And  the  penitent  hung  down  his  head.  **But  then 
1  can  do  as  well  aa  most  fellows,  you  see.  In  fact,  my  Lonl,  111 
back  m3rself,"  he  resumed,  to  the  other's  great  amusement. 

Lord  March  relislied  the  young  man's  ndivet/,  as  the  jaded 
voluptuary  still  to  the  end  always  can  relish  the  juicy  wholesome 
mutton-chop.  "  By  Gad,  Mr.  Warrington,"  says  he,  "  you  ought  to 
be  taken  to  Exeter  Change,  and  put  in  a  show." 

"  And  for  why  ] " 

''A  gentleman  from  Virginia  who  has  lost  his  elder  brother  and 
absolutely  regrets  him.  The  breed  ain't  known  in  this  country. 
Upon  my  honour  and  conscience,  I  believe  that  you  would  like  to 
have  him  back  again." 

"  Believe ! "  cries  the  Virginian,  growing  red  in  the  face. 

"That  is,  you  believe  you  believe  you  would  like  him  back 
again.  But  depend  on  it  you  wouldn't  'Tis  not  in  human  nature, 
sir ;  not  as  I  read  it,  at  least.  Here  are  some  fine  houses  we  are 
coming  to.  That  at  the  comer  is  Sir  Richard  Littleton's,  that 
great  one  was  my  Lord  Bingley's.  'Tis  a  pity  they  do  nothing 
better  with  this  great  empty  space  of  Cavendish  Square  than  fence 
it  with  these  unsightly  boards.  By  George !  I  don't  know  where 
the  town's  running.  There's  Montagu  House  made  into  a  con- 
founded Don  Saltero's  museum,  with  books  and  stuffed  birds  and 
rhinoceroses.  They  have  actually  run  a  cursed  cut — New  Rofid 
they  call  it — at  the  back  of  Bedford  House  Grardens,  and  spoiled 
the  Duke's  comfort,  though  I  guess  they  will  console  him  in  the 
pocket.  I  don't  know  where  the  town  will  stop.  Shall  we  go 
down  Tyburn  Road  and  the  Park,  or  through  Swallow  Street,  and 
into  the  habitable  quarter  of  the  town  ?  We  can  dine  at  Pall  Mall, 
or,  if  you  like,  with  you ;  and  we  can  spend  the  evening  as  yoa 
like — with  the  Queen  of  Spades,  or " 

''  With  the  Queen  of  Spades^  if  yout  Lordship  pleaaes,"  says 
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"ilr.  WarringtciQ,  bluBhiog,  So  tlie  equipage  dmvp  tn  liis  Imtcl  i 
C'lvent  Garden,  where  the  kmllord  came  forwarJ  with  his  usual  ' 
ribsequioiisneae,  and  recognixing  tdj  Lord  of  March  and  Ruglen 
bowal  hia  wig  on  to  my  Lord's  aJioee  in  his  humble  welcomea  to  hi 
Lordship.  A  rich  young  English  peer  in  the  reign  of  George  Iho 
Second  ;  a  wealthy  patrician  in  the  reign  of  AugiiBtus  :  which  would 
you  rather  have  been  ^  There  is  a  question  for  any  yoimg  gentle-  • 
's  debfttingdubs  "" 


could  be  produced,  of  course, 
irginian  and  his  noble  friend. 
id  of  quality  good  enough  e 
vine  there  was  talk  of  going  to 
le  of  Minis.     Harry,  who  had 
;hibition  of  a  doxen  HqiiibB  at    | 
ember   (which    he   thought  a.    | 
le  Vauxhall,  but  yielded  to  his  \ 
;liey  were  very  soon  absorbed  ] 


The  beat  Engli 
ivaa  at  the  servict 
After  dinner  nune 
i'lr  the  Epicurean 
.-ice  the  fireworks  m 
never  seen  a  fircwui 
VVilUamsburg   on    tho 
nubhrac  display),  wonli 
^lest'e  preference  for 
m  that  game. 

Harry  began  by  winning  as  naual ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  half- 
hour,  the  luck  turned  and  fovoureil  my  Lord  March,  who  was  at 
first  very  surly,  when  Mr.  Draper,  Mr.  Warrington's  man  of  business, 
rarae  bowing  into  the  room,  where  he  accepted  Harry's  invitation  to 
sit  and  drink.  Mr.  Warrington  always  asked  everyboily  to  sit  and 
drink,  and  [Htrtako  of  his  best.  Had  he  a  cruHt,  he  woidd  divide 
it ;  had  he  a  haunch,  he  would  share  it ;  had  he  a  jug  of  water,  he 
would  drink  about  with  a  kindly  spirit ;  hail  he  a  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
it  was  gtuly  drunk  with  a  thirsty  friend.  And  don't  fancy  the 
virtue  is  common.  You  read  of  it  in  Ixtoks,  my  dear  sir,  and 
fancy  that  you  have  it  yourself  because  you  give  six  dinners  of 
twenty  people  and  pay  your  acquaintance  all  round;  but  the  welcome, 
the  friendly  spirit,  the  kindly  heart)  Believe  me,  these  are  rare 
qualities  in  our  selfish  world.  We  may  bring  them  with  us  frotn 
the  country  when  we  are  young,  but  they  mostly  wither  after 
transplantation,  and  droop  and  perish  in  the  stifling  London  air. 

Draper  did  not  care  for  wine  very  much,  but  it  delighted  the 
lawyer  to  be  in  the  company  of  a  great  man.  He  [irotested  that 
he  liked  nothing  better  than  to  see  picqtiet  played  by  two  consum- 
mate players  and  men  of  fashion ;  and,  taking  a  seat,  undismayed 
by  the  sidelong  scowls  of  his  Lordship,  surveyed  the  game  between 
the  gentlemen.  Harry  was  not  near  a  match  for  the  experienceil 
player  of  the  London  Clubs.  To-night,  too,  Lord  March  held 
better  cards  to  aid  his  skill. 

What  their  stakes  were  was  no  business  of  Mr.  Draper's.  The 
gentlemen  aaid  the;r  would  play  for  shillinKs,  and  afterwards  counted 
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up  their  gains  and  losses,  with  scarce  any  talking,  and  that  in  an 
undertone.  A  bow  on  both  sides,  a  perfectly  grave  and  polite 
manner  on  the  part  of  each,  and  the  game  went  on. 

But  it  was  destined  to  a  second  interruption,  which  brought 
an  execration  from  Lord  March's  lips.  First  was  heard  a  scuffling 
without — then  a  whispering — then  an  outcry  as  of  a  woman  in  tears, 
and  then,  finally,  a  female  rushed  into  the  room,  and  produced  that 
explosion  of  naughty  language  from  Lord  March. 

"  I  wish  your  women  would  take  some  other  time  for  coming, 
confound  'em  !  *'  says  my  Lord,  laying  his  cards  down  in  a  pet. 

"  What,  Mrs.  Betty  ! "  cried  Harry.- 

Indeed  it  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Betty,  Lady  Maria's  maid ; 
and  Gumbo  stood  behind  her,  his  fine  countenance  beslobbered  with 
tears. 

"What  has  happened?"  asks  Mr.  Warrington,  in  no  little 
perturbation  of  spirit.     "  The  Baroness  is  well  1 " 

"  Help !  help !  sir,  your  honour  [ "  ejaculates  Mrs.  Betty,  and 
proceeds  to  fall  on  her  knees. 

"  Help  whom  ] " 

A  howl  ensues  from  Gumbo. 

"  Gumbo,  you  scoundrel !  has  anything  happened  between  Mrs. 
Betty  and  you  ? "  asks  the  black's  master. 

Mr.  Gumbo  steps  back  with  great  dignity,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  saying,  "  No,  sir ;  nothing  hab  happened  'twix'  this 
lady  and  me." 

"  It's  mj^  mistress,  sir,"  cries  Betty.  **  Help  !  help  !  here's  the 
letter  she  have  wrote,  sir  !     They  have  gone  and  took  her,  sir ! " 

"  Is  it  only  that  old  Molly  Esmond  ?  She's  known  to  be  over 
head  and  heels  in  debt !  Dry  your  eyes  in  the  next  room,  Mrs. 
Betty,  and  let  me  and  Mr.  Warrington  go  on  with  our  game,"  says 
my  Lord,  taking  up  his  canls. 

"  Help  !  help  her  ! "  cries  Betty  again.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Harry  !  you 
won't  be  a-going  on  with  your  cards,  when  my  Lady  calls  out  to 
you  to  come  and  help  her !  Your  honour  ^used  to  come  quick 
enough  when  my  Lady  used  to  send  me  to  fetch  you  at  Castlewood !" 

"  Confound  you  !  can't  you  hold  your  tongue  1 "  says  my  Lord, 
with  more  choice  words  and  oaths. 

But  Betty  would  not  cease  weeping,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
Lord  March  was  to  cease  winning  for  that  night.  Mr.  Warrington 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  made  for  the  bell,  saying : — 

"  My  dear  lord,  the  game  must  be  over  for  to-night.  My  relative 
writes  to  me  in  great  distress,  and  I  am  bound  to  go  to  her." 

"  Curse  her !  Why  couldn't  she  wait  till  to-morrow  ? "  criee 
my  Lord  testily. 
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Mr.   Warringtoa   onlernl    a   post-chaise   instantly.       Hia 
horuee  would  take  hini  to  Broiriley. 

"  Bet  you,  you  don't  do  it  within  the  hour !  bet  you,  you  don't 
do  it  witlun  five  quartcra  of  uo  hour  !  bet  you  four  to  one — or  I'll 
take  your  bet,  which  you  please  —  that  you're  not  robbed  on 
Blacklieuth !  Bet  you,  you  are  not  at  Tunbridge  Wells  before 
midnight !  "  cries  Lord  March. 

"  Done  ! "  says  Mr.  Warrinfrto  And  my  Lord  carefully  Dot« 
dovn  the  terms  of  the  three  v  i  his  poijcet-book. 

Lady  Maria's  letter  rao  ae  ; — 

"  My  dear  Couara, — I  am  f  ito  a  irapp,  W^"  I  perceive  the 
machinationa  of  I'iltiani.  t  am  a  /nisner.  Betty  will  t«ll  you  all. 
Ah,  my  Henrico  !  come  to  the  resQ  of  your  Mollv." 

In  half-an-ht)ur  after  the  receipt  of  this  niigaive,  Mr.  Warrington 
was  in  hia  post-chaise  and  galloping  over  Westminster  Bridge  t 
the  road  to  succour  his  kinswoman. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

SAMPSON  AND  THE  PHILISTINES 

MY  happy  chance  in  early  life  led  me  to  become  intimate  with 
a  respectable  person  who  was  born  in  a  certain  island,  which 
is  pronounced  to  be  the  first  gem  of  the  ocean  by,  no  doubt, 
impartial  judges  of  maritime  jewellery.  The  stories  which  that 
person  imparted  to  me  regarding  his  relatives  who  inhabited  the 
gem  above  mentioned,  were  such  as  used  to  make  my  young  blood 
curdle  with  horror  to  think  there  should  be  so  much  wickedness  in 
the  world.  Every  crime  which  you  can  think  of;  the  entire  Ten 
Commandments  broken  in  a  general  smash :  such  rogueries  and 
knaveries  as  no  story-teller  could  invent ;  such  murders  and  robberies 
as  Thurtell  or  Turjiin  scarce  ever  perpetrated ; — were  by  my  infor- 
mant accurately  remembered,  and  freely  related,  respecting  his 
nearest  kindred  to  any  one  who  chose  to  hear  him.  It  was  a  wonder 
how  any  of  the  family  still  lived  out  of  the  hulks.  "  Me  brother 
Tim  had  brought  his  fawther's  gree  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  greeve : 
me  brother  Mick  had  robbed  the  par'sh  church  repaytedly :  me  sisther 
Annamaroia  had  jilted  the  Captain  and  ran  off  with  the  Ensign, 
forged  her  grandmother's  will,  and  stole  the  spoons,  which  Larry 
the  knife-boy  was  hanged  for."  The  family  of  Atreus  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  race  of  OWhat-d*ye-caiyem,  from  which 
my  friend  sprang ;  but  no  power  on  earth  would,  of  course,  induce 
me  to  name  the  country  whence  he  came. 

How  great  then  used  to  be  my  naif  astonishment  to  find  these 
murderers,  rogues,  parricides,  habitual  forgers  of  bills  of  exchange, 
and  so  forth,  every  now  and  then  writing  to  each  other  as  **  my 
dearest  brother,"  ''my  dearest  sister,"  and  for  months  at  a  time 
living  on  the  most  amicable  terms  !  With  hands  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  his  murdered  parents,  Tim  would  mix  a  screeching  tumbler, 
and  give  Maria  a  glass  from  it.  With  lips  black  with  the  peijuries 
he  had  sworn  in  Court  respecting  his  grandmother's  abstracted 
testament,  or  the  murder  of  his  poor  brother  Thady's  helpless  orphans, 
Mick  would  kiss  his  sister  Julia's  bonny  cheek,  and  they  would 
have  a  jolly  night,  and  cry  as  they  talked  about  old  times,  and  the 
dear  old  Castle  What-d'ye-call-'em,  where  they  were  bom,  and  the 
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fighting  OnelyoDeth  being  quarthcred  there,  nnd  the  Major  proiing- 
ing  for  Ojaroloiue,  and  th<!  tomb  of  their  geeiitcd  mother  (who  liail 
chayted  Uiem  out  of  the  propertee),  Heaven  hIcsB  ber  aoul !  Thoy 
used  to  weep  and  kisa  so  profusely  at  meeting  ajid  parting  that  it 
was  touching  to  IfChiild  them.  At  the  sight  of  their  embraces  c 
forgot  those  painful  little  stories,  and  those  repeated  previous 
asHurancea  that,  did  they  tell  all,  they  could  hang  each  other  all 
round. 

What  can  there  be  fine  iveneasl    What  more  rational 

than,  after  callmg  a  man  bad  name  under  tlic  sun 

Apologise,   regret  hiuity  e:  and   bo  forth,   nztfadraw 

deeiuiter  (say)  whieh  ^  it  your  enemy's  heail,  and  he 

friends  as  liefore  1     S<  bs  this  admirahie,  this  angel' 

like  gill  of  forgiveness.  ul,  for  instanee,  to  see  our 

lailics  at  Tunbridnje  Wei'  one  anotlicr,  smiling,  joking, 

fondling  almost,  in  spite  <  words  of  yesterilay — yea,  and 

forgetting  bygonca,  thoiig  dn'l  help  rememhering  them  , 

perfectly  well.     I  wonde:, j>-..  and  I  do  as  muchT     Let  us 

strive,  my  friend,  to  acquire  this  placable,  Christian  spirit.  My 
belief  is  that  you  may  learn  to  for^dvc  iKkd  language  employed  to 
you  ;  but,  tlicn,  you  must  Iiave  a  cieal  of  ])ra(:tic'C,  and  be  accustomed 
to  hear  and  use  it.  Yun  cmbriice  after  a  quarrel  and  mutual  bad 
language,  fieiiven  bless  us  !  Bad  words  are  nothing  wlicn  one  is 
accustomed  to  tliem,  and  scarce  need  ruffle  the  tcmgier  on  cither  side- 
So  the  aunt  and  niece  played  cards  very  aniioilily  together,  and 
driink  to  each  other's  healtji,  and  each  took  a  wing  of  the  chicken, 
and  pulled  a  bone  of  the  merry -thought,  and  (in  conversation) 
scratched  their  neighbours',  not  each  other's,  eyes  out.  Thiis  we 
have  read  how  the  Peninsular  warriors,  when  the  bugles  sang  trnco, 
fraternised  and  exchanged  tobacco-pouches  and  wuie,  ready  to  seize 
their  lirelocks  and  knock  each  other's  heads  olf  when  tiie  tnice  was 
over ;  anil  thus  our  old  soldiers,  skilful  in  war,  but  knowing  the 
charms  of  a  quiet  life,  laid  their  weapons  down  for  the  nonce,  :it:il 
hol>and-nobbed  gaily  together.  Of  course,  whilst  drinking  with 
Jack  Frenchman,  you  have  your  piece  handy  to  blow  his  brains  out 
if  he  makes  a  hostile  move;  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  a  voire  eanl/, 
man  camarade !  Here's  to  j'ou,  Mounsecr !  and  everything  is  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  Regarding  Aunt  Bernstein's  threatened  gout  I 
The  twinges  hail  gone  off.  Maria  was  so  glad  !  Iklaria's  fainting 
fitsT  She  had  no  return  of  them.  A  slight  recurrence  last  night. 
The  Baroness  was  so  sorry  !  Her  niece  must  see  the  licst  doctor, 
take  everything  to  fortify  her,  continiie  to  bike  the  steel,  even  after 
she  left  Tunhridge.  How  kind  of  Aunt  Bernstein  to  offer  to  send 
some  of  the  bottled  voters  after  her  !     Suppose  Madam  Bernstein 
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says  in  confidence  to  her  own  woman,  "Fainting  fits! — pooh  !- 
epilepsy  !  inherited  from  that  horrible  scrofulous  German  mother !  ** 
What  means  have  we  of  knowing  the  private  conversation  of  the 
old  lady  and  her  attendant]  Suppose  Lady  Maria  .orders  Mrs. 
Betty,  her  Ladyship's  maid,  to  taste  every  glass  of  medicinal  water, 
first  declaring  that  her  aunt  is  capable  of  poisoning  her?  Very 
likely  such  conversations  take  place.  These  are  but  precautious — 
these  are  the  firelocks  which  our  old  soldiers  have  at  their  sides, 
loaded  and  cocked,  but  at  present  lying  quiet  on  the  grass. 

Having  Harry's  bond  in  her  pocket,  the  veteran  Maria  did  not 
choose  to  press  for  payment.  She  knew  the  world  too  well  for 
that.  He  was  bound  to  her,  but  she  gave  him  plenty  of  day-rule, 
and  leave  of  absence  on  parole.  It  was  not  her  object  needlessly 
to  chafe  and  anger  her  young  slave.  She  knew  the  difference  of 
ages,  and  that  Harry  must  have  his  pleasure  and  diversions.  **  Take 
your  ease  and  amusement,  cousin."  says  Lady  Maria.  "Frisk 
about,  pretty  little  mousekin,*'  says  grey  Grimalkin,  purring  in  the 
corner,  and  keeping  watch  with  her  green  eyes.  About  all  that 
Harry  was  to  see  and  do  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  his  female 
relatives  had  of  course  talked  and  joked.  Both  of  the  ladies  knew 
perfectly  what  were  a  young  gentleman's  ordinary  amusements  in 
those  days,  and  spoke  of  them  with  the  frankness  which  character- 
ised those  easy  times. 

Our  wily  Calypso  consoled  herself,  then,  perfectly,  in  the  absence 
of  her  young  wanderer,  and  took  any  diversion  which  came  to  hand. 
Mr.  Jack  Monis,  the  gentleman  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  re 
joicing  in  the  company  of  Lord  March  and  Mr.  Warrington,  was 
one  of  these  diversions.  To  live  with  titled  personages  was  the 
delight  of  Jack  Morris's  life  ;  and  to  lose  money  at  cards  to  an 
Earl's  daughter  was  almost  a  pleasure  to  him.  Now,  the  Lady 
Maria  Esmond  was  an  Earl's  daughter  who  was  very  glad  to  win 
money.  She  obtained  permission  to  take  Mr.  Morris  to  the  Countess 
of  Yarmouth's  assembly,  and  played  cards  with  him — and  so  every- 
body was  pleased. 

Thus  the  first  eight-and-forty  hours  after  Mr.  Warrington's  de- 
parture passed  pretty  cheerily  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Friday 
arrived,  when  the  sermon  was  to  be  delivered  which  we  have  seen 
Mr.  Sampson  preparing.  The  company  at  the  Wells  were  ready 
enough  to  listen  to  it.  Sampson  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  most 
amusing  and  eloquent  preacher ;  and  if  there  were  no  breakfast, 
conjurer,  dancing  bears,  concert  going  on,  the  good  Wells  folk  would 
put  up  with  a  sermon.  He  knew  Lady  Yarmouth  was  coming,  and 
what  a  power  she  had  in  the  giving  of  livings  and  the  dispensing 
of  bishoprics,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  of  that  day  having  a  re- 
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niarkalile  rnnfiilcnre  in  lirr  Lai]yalii|i'H  opinion  upon  tl)e»e  inattera; 
^aiid  (90  Ve  luuy  be  aiirc  that  Mr.  SompBou  prcptiretl  his  very  best  | 
iliacourse  for  tier  hearlug.  When  the  Great  Man  ia  at  home  at  the  i 
C'natle,  and  wulka  over  to  the  little  country  chmch  in  the  park, 
bringing  the  Duke,  the  Marquis,  and  a  couple  of  Cabinet  Ministera 
iTith  him,  has  it  ever  been  your  lot  to  ait  among  tlic  rongrvgation, 
and  watch  Mr.  Trotter  the  curate  and  hia  aermoul  He 
anxioualy  at  the  Great  Pew ;  he  falter?  aa  he  gives  out  his  text, 
aiij  thinks,  "Ah,  perhaps  ship  may  give  nie  a  living!" 

Mrs.  Trotter  and  the  girls  ionaly  at  the  Great  Pew  too^ 

and  watch  the  elfecta  of  pa»n  iree — the  well-known  favourite 

discourse — upon  the  big-wi  led.     Papa's  firet  iiervt 

is  over :  his  noble  voice  cl(i>  a  to  his  Hermuu  ;  he  kindln : 

he  takes  bin  pi>ckct-hBndkera]:  he  ia  comiug  to  that  exquisite   ' 

passage  which   has  made  theui  an  cry  at  the  parsonage :  he  bu 
begun  it!     Ah  I     What  ia  that  ><><niining  ooiae,   which  lilln  tlie    ' 
edifice,  and  causes  hob-naile<t  Me     (Bua  to  grin  at  aniock-frockeii  J 
TityrusJ     It  ia  the  Right  Honour*     ;  Lord  Noseby,  snoring  ii 
pew  by  the  fire  !     And  pfwr  Troitcr'w  viBiooary  mitre  diiiipiiears 
with  the  muaic. 

Sampson  was  the  domestic  chaplain  of  Madam  Bernstein's 
nephew.  The  two  ladies  of  the  Esmond  family  patronised  the 
preacher.  On  the  day  of  the  sermon,  the  Baroness  had  a  little 
breakfast  in  his  honour,  at  whicli  Sampson  made  his  ajiiiearance, 
rosy  and  handsome,  with  a  fresh -flowered  wig,  and  a  amart  rustling 
new  cassock,  which  he  had  on  credit  from  some  diurch-admiri:ig 
mercer  at  the  Wells.  By  the  side  of  his  patronesses,  their  Lady- 
ships' lacqueys  walking  behind  them  with  their  great  gilt  prayer- 
books,  Mr.  Sampson  niorclied  from  breakfuat  to  churcli.  Kvery  one 
remarked  how  well  tlie  Baroness  Bernatein  looked  ;  slie  hiugheil,  and 
was  particularly  friendly  with  her  niece  ;  slic  liud  a  bow  and  a  stately 
smile  for  all,  as  she  moVei)  on,  with  her  tortoiseshell  cane.  At  the 
door  there  was  a  dazzling  conflux  of  rank  and  fashion — all  the  fine 
company  of  the  Wells  trooping  iu  ;  and  her  Ladyship  of  Yarmouth, 
conspicuous  with  vermilion  cheeks,  and  a  robe  of  flume-colon reii 
taffeta.  There  were  shabby  people  present  besides  the  fine  company, 
though  these  latter  were  by  far  the  moat  numerous.  What  an  odd- 
looking  pair,  for  instance,  were  those  in  raj^geil  coats,  one  of  them 
with  his  carroty  hair  appearing  under  his  scratch-wig,  und  who  en- 
tered the  church  Just  as  the  organ  stop])ed  !  Nay,  he  could  not 
have  been  a  Protestant,  for  he  mechanically  crossed  himself  aa  he 
entered  the  place,  saying  to  hia  comrade,  "  Beiiad,  Tim,  I  forgawt '. " 
by  which  I  conclude  that  the  individual  came  from  an  island  which 
haa  been  mentioned  at  the  commencemeDt  of  this  chapter.     Wher- 
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ever  they  go,  a  rich  fragrance  of  whisky  spreads  itself.  A  man  may 
be  a  heretic,  but  possess  genius :  these  Catholic  gentlemen  have 
come  to  pay  homage  to  Mr.  Sampson. 

Nay,  there  are  not  only  members  of  the  old  religion  present,  but 
disciples  of  a  creed  still  older.  Who  are  those  two  indi^iduals  with 
hooked  noses  and  sallow  countenances  who  worked  into  the  church, 
in  spite  of  some  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  beadle  ?  Seeing 
the  greasy  appearance  of  these  Hebrew  strangers,  Mr.  Beadle  was 
for  denying  them  admission.  But  one  whispered  into  his  ear, 
"  We  wants  to  be  conwerted,  gov'nor ! "  another  slips  money  into 
his  hand, — Mr.  Beadle  lifts  up  the  mace  with  which  he  was  barring 
the  doorway,  and  the  Hebrew  gentlemen  enter.  There  goes  the 
organ !  the  doors  have  closed.  Shall  we  go  in,  and  listen  to  Mr. 
Sampson's  sermon,  or  lie  on  the  grass  without  ? 

Preceded  by  that  beadle  in  gold  lace,  Sampson  walked  up  to  the 
pulpit,  as  rosy  and  jolly  a  man  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  Presently, 
when  he  surged  up  out  of  his  plump  pulpit  cushion,  why  did  his 
Reverence  turn  as  i)ale  as  death  ?  He  looked  to  the  western  church- 
door — there,  on  each  side  of  it,  were  those  horrible  Hebrew  Carya- 
tides. He  then  looked  to  the  vestry-door,  which  was  hard  by  the 
rector's  pew,  in  which  Sampson  ha<l  been  sitting  during  the  service, 
alongside  of  their  Ladyships  his  patronesses.  Suddenly,  a  couple 
of  i>erfumed  Hibernian  gentlemen  slipped  out  of  an  adjacent  seat, 
and  placed  themselves  on  a  l)ench  close  by  that  vestry-door  and 
rector's  pew,  and  so  sat  till  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  with  eyes 
meekly  cast  down  to  the  ground.  How  can  we  describe  that  sermon, 
if  the  preacher  himself  never  knew  how  it  came  to  an  end  1 

Nevertheless,  it  was  considered  an  excellent  seniion.  When 
it  was  over,  the  fine  ladies  buzzed  into  one  another's  ears  over 
their  pews,  and  uttered  their  praise  and  comments.  Madame 
Walmoden,  who  was  in  the  next  pew  to  our  friends,  said  it  was 
iKJwdiful,  and  made  her  dremble  all  over.  Madam  Bernstein  said 
it  was  excellent.  Lady  Maria  was  pleased  to  think  that  the  family 
rhaplain  should  so  distingin'sh  himself  She  looked  up  at  him, 
and  strove  to  catch  his  Reverence's  eye,  as  he  still  sat  in  his 
pulpit ;  she  greeted  him  with  a  little  wave  of  the  hand  and  flutter 
of  her  handkerchief  He  scarcely  seemed  to  note  the  compliment ; 
his  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  were  looking  yonder,  towards  the  font, 
where  those  Hebrews  still  remained.  The  stream  of  people  passed 
by  them — in  a  rush,  when  they  were  lost  to  sight, — in  a  throng 
— in  a  march  of  twos  and  threes — in  a  dribble  of  one  at  a  time. 
Everybody  was  gone.  The  two  Hebrews  were  still  there  by  the 
door.  . 

The  Ban  ness  de  Bernstein  and  her  niece  still  lingered  in  the 
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rec.tnr'a  pew,  where  the  old  Iwiy  was  deep  in  coiivei-*atLon   with 
that  gentleman. 

"Who  are  those  horrible  men  at  the  door?  aud  what  a  Bintdl 
of  spirits  there  is,"  cries  Lady  Maria  to  Mrs.  Brett,  lier  a 
woman,  who  had  attended  tlie  two  bulies. 

"  Fareweil,   Doctor ;  you  hnve  a  darling  little  hoy  ;  is  he  to 
be  a  clergyman  tool"  aaks  Madame  Ae  Bemutein.      "Are  you 


D{)eii,  aud  Mailam 
Bcouut,  insiata  that  her  niece, 
ghtcr,  should  go  first  out  of 

viduaht  whom  her  Ladyship 
anco.  One  of  tliem  pulls  & 
and  her  LAilyRliip  starts  and 
ry,  in  a  vuguc  h(>])e  that  she 
id  her.  The  two  whiakyfied  . 
';  one  of  tbcm  actually  lays  ' 


luly,   my  dear 
Bernstein,  whose  futhei 
Lady  Maria,  who  woe  , 
the  jjcw. 

As  she  steps  forwar 
deHignated  as  two  borri 
long  strip  of  paper  out  o- 
tnruB  pale.  She  maki 
can  clear  the  door  and 
gentlemen  arc  up  witb  . 
his  hand  on  her  shoidder,  an.i  bii,<s  .— 

"At  the  shuit  of  Miathrcaa  Pincott  of  Kinsington,  meri?er,  I 
have  the  honour  of  arresting  your  Leedyshij).  Me  ncein  is  Costigan, 
madam,  a.  )K>or  gentleman  of  Oireland,  binding  to  circumstances, 
and  forced  to  follow  a  disagrayable  profession.  Will  your  Lccdy- 
sbi])  walk,  or  shall  me  man  go  fetch  a  cheer  '!" 

For  reply  Lady  Maria  Esmond  givcK  three  slirieks,  and  falls 
swooning  to  the  ground.  "  Keep  the  [hH>r,  Mick  l "  shoiite  Mr. 
Costigan.  "  Best  let  in  no  one  else,  mailain,"  he  sajM,  very  poliWly, 
to  Mailame  dc  Bernstein.  "  Her  Ladyship  li;u)  fallen  in  a  fecnting 
fit,  and  will  recover  here,  at  her  aise." 

"  Unlace  her,  Brett ! "  cries  the  old  lady,  whose  cyca  twinkle 
oddly ;  and,  us  soon  as  that  openition  is  |)erlbrme<l,  M:ulam  Bern- 
stein seizes  a  little  bag  suspended  by  a  hair  diaiu,  which  Laily 
Maria  wears  round  her  neck,  and  snips  the  ncckluce  in  twain. 
"  Dash  some  cold  water  over  her  face,  it  always  recovers  her ! " 
says  the  Baroness.  "  You  stay  with  her,  firctt.  How  much  is 
your  suit,  gentlemen  ?" 

Mr.  Uostigan  says,  "  The  cleem  we  have  against  her  Lecdy- 
ship  is  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  j)ound$,  in  which  she  Ja 
indebted  to  Misthreas  Eliai  Pincott." 

Meanwhile,  where  is  tlic  Reverend  Mr.  Sampson.  Like  the 
fabled  opossum  we  have  renilof,  who,  wlien  he  spied  the  unerring 
gunner  from  his  ^iim  tree,  said:  "It's  no  use,  major,  I  will  come 
down,"  so  Sampson  gave  himself  up  to  his  pursuers.  "At  whose 
suit,  Simons?"  he  sadly  asked.  Sampson  knew  Simons:  they 
had  met  many  a  time  before. 
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"  Buckleby  Cordwainer,"  says  Mr.  Simons. 

"  Forty-eight  pound  and  charges,  I  know,"  says  Mr.  Sampson, 
with  a  sigh.  "I  haven't  got  the  money.  What  officer  is  there 
here  ? "  Mr.  Simons's  companion,  Mr.  Lyons,  here  stepped  forward, 
and  said  his  house  was  most  convenient,  and  often  used  by  gentle- 
men, and  he  should  be  most  happy  and  proud  to  accommodate  his 
Reverence. 

Two  chairs  happened  to  be  in  waiting  outside  the  chapel.  In 
those  two  chairs  my  Lady  Maria  Esmond  and  Mr.  Sampson  placed 
themselves,  and  went  to  Mr.  Lyons's  residence,  escorted  by  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  just  been  introduced. 

Very  soon  after  the  capture  the  Baroness  Bernstein  sent  Mr. 
Case,  her  confidential  servant,  with  a  note  to  her  niece,  full  of 
expressions  of  the  most  ardent  affection :  but  regretting  that  her 
heavy  losses  at  cards  rendered  the  payment  of  such  a  sum  as  that 
in  which  Lady  Maria  stood  indebted  quite  impossible.  She  had 
written  off  to  Mrs.  Pincott  by  that  very  2>o$ty  however,  to  entreat 
her  to  grant  time,  and  as  soon  as  ever  she  had  an  answer^  would 
not  fail  to  acquaint  her  dear  unhappy  niece. 

Mrs.  Betty  came  over  to  console  her  mistress :  and  the  two 
poor  women  cast  about  for  money  enough  to  })rovide  a  liorse  and 
chaise  for  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  very  nearly  come  to  misfortune  too. 
Both  my  Lady  Maria  and  her  maid  had  been  unlucky  at  cards,  and 
could  not  muster  more  than  eighteen  shillings  between  them  :  so  it 
was  agreed  that  Betty  should  sell  a  gold  chain  belonging  to  her 
lady,  and  with  the  money  travel  to  London.  Now  Betty  took  the 
chain  to  the  very  toy-shop  man  who  ha<l  sold  it  to  Mr.  Warrington, 
who  had  given  it  to  his  cousin :  and  the  toy  shop  man,  supposing 
that  she  had  stolen  the  chain,  was  for  bringing  in  a  constable  to 
Betty.  Hence,  she  had  to  make  explanations,  and  to  say  how  her 
mistress  was  in  durance ;  and,  ere  the  night  closed,  all  Tunbridge 
Wells  knew  that  my  Lady  Maria  Esmond  was  in  the  hands  of 
bailiffs.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  money  was  found,  and  Mrs. 
Betty  whisked  up  to  London  in  sejirch  of  the  champion  in  whom 
the  poor  prisoner  confided. 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  that  paper  being  gone !  Oh,  the 
wretch,  the  wretch  !  She  shall  pay  it  me  ! "  I  presume  that 
Lady  Maria  meant  her  aunt  by  the  word  "wretch."  Mr.  Sampson 
read  a  sermon  to  her  Ladyship,  and  they  passed  the  evening  over 
revenge  and  backgammon,  with  well-grounded  hopes  that  Harry 
Warrington  would  rush  to  their  rescue  as  soon  as  ever  he  hes^tl  of 
their  mishap. 

Though,  ere  the  evening  was  over,  every  soul  at  i 
what  bad  happened  to  Lady  Maria,  and  a  great  d^ 
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the;  kucw  ebo  was  taken  in  exei^iitiini,  tlic  house  wlicre  she  lay, 
the  ftiDouut^iuLy,  ten  times  tbe  aniount — for  wliich  tXie  was 
c^tured,  atiil  tliat  she  was  obliged  to  pawn  her  trinkets  to  get « 
little  muoey  to  keep  her  in  jail ;  though  everybody  soiii  that  old 
fiend  of  a  Bemateia  vas  at  the  bottoni  of  the  business,  of  I'l 
they  were  all  civil  and  bbiiil  in  society ;  aiiU,  at  my  Lady  1 
Trum[iingtiin's  carils  that  iiigbt,  wliere  Madam  Bemstein  apjieared,  i 
and  as  long  as  she  was  within  Veaiing,  not  a  word  was 
raganling  the  inoruing's  trautiaet       i.     Lady  Yannontli  asked  the   | 


w,  and  licajd  Mr.  Warrington 
n  was  nut  L-uming  to  Lady 
Lady  Kiaria  was  indisixised, 
s  obligeil  to  keep  her    . 


Baroness  newa  of  lier  breddy  i 

was   ill    London.      My    Lady 

Trumjiington'a    that  evening  1 

had  fainted  at  clmreli  that  rao 

room.    The  cards  were  dealt,  tlie  fiddles  sang,  the  wine  went  round, 

the  gentlefolks  tulked,   laugbeil,  yawoed,  chattereil,    iho   footnien 

waylaid    the  supper,   the   chairmen   drank  and   swore,   the   stan  J 

climbed  the  sky,  jiist  as  though  no  Lady  Maria  was  imprisonedt.  j 

and  DO  poor  Sampson  arrested. 

Perhaps  Madame  de  Bernstein  stayed  nt  tlie  assend>]y  until  the 
very  last,  not  willing;  to  allow  the  comi>any  the  chance  of  sjieaking 
of  her  as  soon  ns  her  biivk  should  be  tnrned.  Ab,  what  a  eomfurt 
it  is,  I  say  again,  tliat  we  have  backs,  and  tliat  our  ears  don't  grow 
on  them  !  He  tliut  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  stutf  them  with 
cotton.  Mudain  Bernstein  might  have  heard  folks  say  it  was 
heartless  of  her  to  come  abroail,  and  play  at  canis,  and  make  merry 
when  her  niece  wna  in  trouble.  As  if  she  could  help  Maria  by 
staying  at  home,  in<iee<l  !  At  Iter  age,  it  is  dangerous  to  disturb 
au  old  lady's  tr.iu<|uillity.  "  Don't  tell  me  1 "  saya  Latly  Yarmouth. 
"The  Bernstein  woidd  play  at  carts  over  her  nicie's  coHin.  Talk 
about  her  heart !  who  ever  said  she  had  one }  The  old  spy  lost 
it  to  the  Chevalier  a  tousand  years  ago,  and  has  livcl  ever  since 
jierfectly  well  without  one.  For  Itow  mucli  is  the  Maria  put  in 
prison?  If  it  were  only  a  small  sum,  we  would  jiay  it,  it  would 
vex  her  aunt  so.  Find  out,  FucIjk,  in  the  niomiug,  for  how  much 
Lady  Maria  Esmond  is  put  in  prison."  And  the  faitliful  Fuchs 
bowed,  and  promised  to  do  her  Excellency's  will. 

Meanwhile,  about  midnight,  Madame  de  Bernstein  went  home, 
and  presently  fell  into  a  sound  sleeji,  from  which  she  did  not  wake 
up  until  a  late  hour  of  the  inoming,  when  she  summonol  her  usual 
attendant,  who  arrived  with  her  I^adysliip's  morning  dish  of  tea. 
If  I  told  you  she  took  a  dram  with  it,  you  would  be  shocked. 
Some  of  our  grea^g^aDdm others  used  to  have  cordials  in  their 
"closets."  Have  you  not  read  of  the  fine  lady  in  Walpole,  who 
eaid,  "  If  I  diiok  more,  I  shall  be  '  muckibus  '.""t    As  surely  as 
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Mr.   €k>ugh  is   alive   now,  our  ancestresses   were   accustomed  to 
partake  pretty  freely  of  strong  waters. 

So,  having  tipped  off  the  conlial,  Madam  Bernstein  rouses  and 
asks  Mrs.  Brett  the  news. 

"  He  can  give  it  you,"  says  the  waiting-woman  sulkily. 

"Hel    Who?" 

Mrs.  Brett  names  Harry,  and  says  Mr.  Warrington  arrived 
about  midnight  yesterday — and  Betty,  my  Lady  Maria's  maid,  was 
with  him.  "And  my  Lady  Maria  sends  your  Ladyship  her  love 
and  duty,  and  hopes  you  slept  well,"  says  Brett. 

"  Excellently,  poor  thing !     Is  Betty  gone  to  her  ? " 
No ;  she  is  here,"  says  Mrs.  Brett. 
Let  me  see  her  directly,"  cries  the  old  latly. 

"  1*11  tell  her,"  replies  the  obsequious  Brett,  and  goes  away  upon 
her  mistress's  errand,  leaving  the  old  lady  placidly  reposing  on  her 
pillows.  Presently,  two  pairs  of  high -heeled  shoes  are  beard  patter- 
ing over  the  deal  floor  of  the  bedchamber.  Carpets  were  luxuries 
scarcely  known  in  bedrooms  of  those  days. 

"So,  Mrs.  Betty,  you  were  in  London  yesterday?"  calls 
Bernstein  from  her  curtains. 

"  It  is  not  Betty — it  is  I !  Good  morning,  dear  aunt !  I  hope 
you  slept  well  ] "  cries  a  voice  which  made  old  Bernstein  start  on  her 
pillow.  It  was  the  voice  of  Lady  Maria,  who  drew  the  curtains 
aside,  and  dropped  her  aunt  a  low  curtsey.  Lady  Maria  looked  very 
pretty,  rosy,  and  happy.  And  with  a  little  surprise  incident  at  her 
appearance  through  Ma<lam  Bernstein's  curtains,  I  think  we  may 
bring  this  chapter  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 


RESCUE 

.  Warrington  from  Tunbridge 

,    the    25lli   August    IT56). 

Batisftiction)  tliat  I  have  won 

wo  miniiteg  within  the  hour ; 

rate.     I  drove  them  myself, 

I  the  way,  and  my  black  man 

lund  tUe  drive  wit/  fdeaiant. 

though  two  feilowH  on  horee- 

iig  the  lonks  of  our  •"luifrMnlut^ 

<  Tunbridge  Wells  {wliere  I  traus- 

minutes  ailer  eleven.     This  makes 

after  yestenlay's  ))ie<|uet,  wlileli  I 

1  your  revenge,  anil  am,  your  moat 

H,  Esmond  Warrinoton." 


HARR 

MY  dear  Lord  March 
Wells,    on    Satiml^ 
"  This  is  t.1  infom 
all  our  three  Utti.    1  ima  i 
my  new  horses  kep  a-goi: 
having  the  postillion  hy  i 
inside  with  Mrs.  Betty. 
We  were  not  stopped  on 
back  rode  up  to  uh,  but  not  riKi 
rode  otr  again  ;  and  we  got  iiiti 
acted  my  buainess)  at  forty-five 
me  quitta  with  your  Lordship 
shall  be  very  happy  to  give  yoi 
obliged,  faithful  servant. 

And  now,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  understand  hy  wliat  means 
Lady  Maria  Esmond  was  cn:ililed  to  surprise  her  dear  mint  in  her 
bed  on  Siitunlay  morning,  iind  walk  out  of  the  hou^o  of  (.'aptivity. 
Having  deapatcheil  Mi's.  Betty  to  London,  slie  seari'ely  collected 
that  lier  eriiissiiry  would  return  on  the  day  of  iicr  deiwrture ;  and 
she  and  the  chaplain  were  playing  their  canls  at  midnight,  atler  a 
small  refection  which  the  bailitTs  wife  hud  providi'<l  for  them,  when 
the  rapid  whirling  of  wheels  was  heard  approa<;hing  tlioir  house,  and 
caused  the  lady  to  lay  her  trumps  down,  and  her  heart  to  lieat  witli 
more  than  ordinary  emotion.  Whirr  winie  the  wheels  —the  carriage 
Btoi>|>cil  at  the  very  door :  there  was  a  jwrley  at  the  gate  :  then 
appeareil  Mrs.  Betty,  wilh  a  fare  radiant  with  joy,  though  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears;  and  wtist,  who  is  tiiat  tall  young  gentleman  who 
enters!  Can  any  of  my  readers  guess?  Will  they  be  very  angry 
if  I  say  that  the  cliaplain  slapped  down  his  cards  with  an  huzzay, 
whilst  Lady  Maria,  turning  as  white  as  a.  sheet,  rose  up  from  her 
chair,  tottered  forward  a  step  or  two,  and,  with  an  hysterical  shriek, 
tlung  herself  in  her  cousin's  arms?  How  many  kisses  did  he  give 
her)     If  they  were  mille,  deinde  centum,  dein  faille  altera,  dein 
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secunda  centum,  and  so  on,  I  am  not  going  to  cry  out.  He  had 
come  to  rescue  her.  She  knew  he  would ;  he  was  her  champion, 
her  preserver  from  bondage  and  ignominy.  She  wept  a  genuine 
flood  of  tears  upon  his  shoulder,  and  as  she  reclines  there,  giving 
way  to  a  hearty  emotion,  I  protest  I  think  she  looks  handsomer  than 
she  has  looked  during  the  whole  course  of  this  history.  She  did 
not  &int  this  time  :  she  went  home,  leaning  lovingly  on  her  cousin's 
arm,  and  may  have  had  one  or  two  hysterical  outbreaks  in  the  night ; 
but  Madam  Bernstein  slept  soundly,  and  did  not  hear  her. 

**  You  are  both  free  to  go  home,"  were  the  first  words  Harry 
said.  "  Get  my  Lady's  hat  and  cardinal,  Betty,  and,  chaplain,  we'll 
smoke  a  pipe  together  at  our  lodgings,  it  will  refresh  me  after  my 
ride."  The  chaplain,  who,  too,  had  a  great  deal  of  available 
sensibility,  was  very  much  overcome;  he  burst  into  tears  as  he 
seized  Harry's  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  prayed  God  to  bless  his 
dear  generous  young  patron.  Mr.  Warrington  felt  a  glow  of 
pleasure  thrill  through  his  frame.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to  help  the 
suffering  and  the  poor ;  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  turn  sorrow  into 
joy.  Not  a  little  proud  and  elated  was  our  young  champion,  as, 
with  his  hat  cocked,  he  marched  by  the  side  of  his  rescued  princess. 
His  feelinjEjs  came  out  to  meet  him,  as  it  were,  and  beautiful  happi- 
nesses with  kind  eyes  and  smiles  danced  before  him,  and  clad  him 
in  a  robe  of  honour,  and  scattered  flowers  on  his  path,  and  blew 
tmmpets  and  shawms  of  sweet  gratulation,  calling,  "Here  comes 
the  conqueror !  Make  way  for  the  champion  ! "  And  so  they  led 
him  up  to  the  king's  house,  and  seated  him  in  the  hall  of  com- 
placency, upon  the  cushions  of  comfort.  And  yet  it  was  not  much 
he  had  done.  Only  a  kindness.  He  ha<l  but  to  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  and  with  an  easy  talisman  drive  off"  the  dragon  which 
kept  the  gate,  and  cause  the  tyrant  to  lay  down  his  axe,  who  had 
got  Lady  Maria  in  execution.  Never  mind  if  his  vanity  is  pufled 
up  ;  he  is  very  good-natured  ;  he  has  rescued  two  unfortunate  people, 
and  pumped  tears  of  goodwill  and  happiness  out  of  their  eyes  : — 
and  if  he  brags  a  little  to-night,  and  swaggers  somewhat  to  the 
chaplain,  and  talks  about  London  and  Lord  March,  and  White's  and 
Almack's,  with  the  air  of  a  macaroni,  I  don't  think  we  need  like 
him  much  the  less. 

Sampson  continued  to  be  prodigiously  afiected.  This  man  had 
a  nature  most  easily  worked  upon,  and  extraordinarily  quick  to 
receive  pain  and  pleasure,  to  tears,  gratitude,  laughter,  hatred, 
liking.  In  his  preaching  profession  he  had  eilucated  and  trained 
his  sensibilities  so  that  they  were  of  great  use  to  him ;  he  was  for 
the  moment  what  he  acted.  He  wept  (]uite  genuine  tears,  finding 
that  be  could  produce  them  freely.     He  loved  you  whilst  he  was 
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with  yoTi ;  lie  had  a.  real  pang  of  griof  as  he  iningl&i  hia  Borrow  with 
the  widow  or  orphnu  ;  ami,  mpctiiig  Jack  as  he  came  out  of  tiic 
door,  *ciit  to  tlie  tuvcni  opjiosite,  and  laiightMl  and  roared  over 
bottle.  He  gave  uioney  very  readily,  hut  never  repaid  when  he 
borrowed.  He  was  i>u  tliis  night  in  a  rapture  of  gratitude  uud 
flattery  towards  Harry  Warriiigton,  In  all  London,  perhaps,  the 
unlucky  Fortunate  Youth  could  not  have  found  a  more  daugerou 
compatiion. 

To-night  SamiBon  was  in  Km  gniteliil  mood,  and  fidl  of  enlhusiusm 
for  the  benefactor  who  hiid  released  him  from  durance.  With  each 
bumper  ids  U'liniration  grew  atmngcr.  He  cnilted  Horry  as  ti 
beat  and  noblest  of  men,  and  the  eomiilucent  yuan;;  simpleton,  i 
we  have  said,  waa  diapoecd  to  take  these  pruines  as  very  well 
deserved.  "The  younger  bnuich  of  out  fitmily,"  Bai<l  Mr.  Harry 
with  a  superb  air,  "have  treated  you  Bcurvily  ;  hut,  by  Jove, 
Sampson,  my  boy,  I'll  stand  by  you  ! "  At  a  eertiun  period  e^ 
Burgundioa  excitement  Mr.  Warrington  waa  always  very  eloquent 
respecting  the  splendonr  of  his  fuinily.  "I  am  very  glad  I  was 
enabled  to  help  you  in  your  utrjiit.  Count  on  mc  whenever  you 
want  uie,  Sani|iaon.  Did  you  nut  say  y<iu  had  a  siater  at  boarding- 
school  1  You  will  want  inoney  for  her,  sir.  Here  is  a  little  bill 
which  may  help  to  pay  her  schooling."  And  the  liberal  young  fellow 
passed  a  bank-note  across  to  tlie  chaplain. 

Again  the  man  was  afl'ected  to  tears.  Harry's  generosity 
smote  him. 

"Mr.  Warrington,"  he  siid,  putting  the  lumk-note  a  short 
distance  fn)ni  iiiui,  "  I—  I  clnn't  desen'e  your  kindness, ^by  George, 
I  don't!"  and  he  swore  an  oath  to  corroborate  his  passionate 
assertion. 

"  Paha  ! "  Bay.s  HarrT,',  "  I  have  plenty  move  of  'cm.  There  was 
no  money  ia  tlint  cimfouiided  imcket-buok  whicii  I  lust  last  week," 

"  No,  sir.  Tiicre  w;im  nu  ininiry  ! "  says  Mr.  Hiimpson,  dropping 
his  licad. 

"  Hallo  !  How  do  you  know,  Mr,  Chaplain ! "  aiiks  the  young 
gentluinan. 

"  I  know  l)e«au*c  I  am  a  villain,  sir.  I  am  niit  worthy  of  your 
kindness.  I  told  you  so,  I  found  the  bonk,  sir,  that  night,  when 
you  had  too  much  wine  at  Barl>eau's." 

"  And  read  the  lottera  I "  askwl  Mr.  Warrington,  starting  up 
and  turning  very  red. 

"  They  told  nie  nothing  I  did  not  know,  sir,"  saiil  tlie  chaplain. 
"You  have  hiid  siiies  nl»nit  yon  whom  you  little  HU8[>ect — from 
whom  you  are  much  too  young  aud  siniple  to  be  able  to  keep  your 
secret" 
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"  Are  those  stories  about  Lady  Fanny  and  my  Cousin  Will  and 
his  doings,  true  then  1 "  iufiuired  Harry. 

"Yes,  they  are  true,"  sighed  the  chaplain.  "The  house  of 
Oastlewood  has  not  been  fortunate,  sir,  since  yoiu-  honour's  branch, 
the  elder  branch,  left  it." 

"  Sir,  you  don't  dare  for  to  breathe  a  word  against  my  Lady 
Maria  ] "  Harry  cried  out. 

"  Oh,  not  for  worlds  ! "  says  Mr.  Sampson,  with  a  queer  look  at 
his  young  friend.  "  I  may  think  she  is  too  old  for  your  honour, 
and  that  'tis  a  pity  you  should  not  have  a  wife  better  suited  to 
your  age,  though  I  arlmit  she  looks  very  young  for  hers,  and  hath 
every  virtue  and  accomplishment." 

"She  is  too  old,  Sampson,  I  know  she  is,"  says  Mr.  Warrington, 
with  much  majesty ;  "  but  she  has  my  word,  and  you  see,  sir,  how 
fond  she  is  of  me.  Gro  bring  me  the  letters,  sir,  which  you  tound, 
and  let  me  try  and  forgive  you  for  having  seized  upon  them." 

"My  benefactor,  let  me  try  and  forgive  myself!"  cries  Mr. 
Sampson,  and  departed  towards  his  chamber,  leaving  his  young 
patron  alone  over  his  wine. 

Sampson  returned  presently,  looking  very  pale.  "  What  has 
happened,  sir  ? "  says  Harry,  with  an  imperious  air. 

The  chaplain  held  out  a  pocket-book.  "  With  your  name  in  it, 
sir,"  he  said. 

"  My  brother's  name  in  it,"  says  Harry ;  "  it  was  George  who 
gave  it  to  me." 

"  I  kept  it  in  a  locked  chest,  sir,  in  which  I  left  it  this  morning 
before  I  was  taken  by  those  people.  Here  is  the  book,  sir,  but  the 
letters  are  gone.  My  trunk  and  valise  have  also  been  tampered 
with.  And  I  am  a  miserable  guilty  man,  unable  to  make  you  the 
restitution  which  I  owe  you."  Sampson  looked  the  picture  of  woe 
as  he  uttered  these  sentiments.  He  clasped  his  hands  together, 
and  almost  knelt  before  Harr}'  in  an  attitude  the  most  pathetic. 

Who  had  been  in  the  rooms  in  Mr.  Sampson's  and  Mr. 
Warrington's  absence?  The  landlady  was  ready  to  go  on  her 
knees,  and  declare  that  nobody  had  come  in  :  nor,  indeed,  was  Mr. 
Warrington's  chamber  in  the  least  disturbed,  nor  anything  abstracted 
from  ^I^.  Sampson's  scanty  wardrobe  and  possessions,  except  those 
papers  of  which  he  deplored  the  absence. 

Whose  interest  was  it  to  seize  them  ?  Lady  Maria's  ?  The 
poor  woman  had  been  a  prisoner  all  day,  and  during  the  time  when 
the  capture  was  effected. 

She  certainly  was  guiltless  of  the  rape  of  the  letters.  The 
sudden  seizure  of  the  two — Case,  the  house-steward's  secret  journey 
to  London — Case,  who  knew  the  shoemaker  at  whose  house  Sampson 
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lodged  ID  London,  and  all  the  aei-.Tot  affairs  of  the  Esmond  Tamily, 
— tiiuae  po  ate,  cousidcml  together  uuJ  ae[)uriitcly,  might  iniike  Mr. 
Sampson  t  link  that  the  BaroueBs  Bertist«iii  vae  at  the  bottom  of 
thia  inischiif.  But  why  arrest  Lady  Maria  I  The  ehnptuiti  km 
nothing  as  yet  about  that  letter  which  lier  ladyship  had  lost :  for 
poor  Maria   had    not  thought  it  necessary  to  confide   her  secret 

Aa  for  the  pocket-book  and  its  contenta,  Mr.  Harry  was 
swollen  up  with  self-sat  -vening,  at  winning  his  three 

beta,  at   rescuing  his  t  the  capital  (»ld  sup^wr  of 

partridges    and    and  en  t  'hich    obsequious    Monsii 

Barbeau  had  sent  over  ^ntlemaii'B  Imlgings,  that  he 

accepted  Sampson's  vc  n,   and  solemn   proiniflci  of 

future  fidelity,  and  reiu  a  hand  to  the  chaplain  s 

condoned  his  offence.  r  swore  his  great  gods,  that 

henceforth   be   would    L.  lent,    hunibleat    friend    and 

follower,  and   at  uny    lu  ,    be   ready  t*>  die  for  Mr. 

Warrington,    Harry    suid  "  I    think,    Sampson,    yuu 

would;  I  hope  y.ni  wotuu.  my  .«..,nly-tlie  Eamon.l  family 
has  always  been  accustomed  to  have  faitliful  frien<ia  round  about 
'em — and  to  reward  'em  too.  The  wine's  with  you,  Chaplain. 
What  toast  do  you  call,  air?" 

"  I  call  a  blessing  on  the  house  of  Esmond- Warrington  [  "  cries 
the  chaplain,  with  real  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  We  are  the  elder  branch,  sir.  My  grandfather  was  the 
Marquis  of  Esmond,"  says  Mr.  Harry,  in  a  voice  noble  but  some- 
what indistinct.  "  Here's  to  you.  Chaplain — and  I  forgive  you,  sir 
^and  God  bless  you,  sir — and  if  you  hail  been  took  for  three 
times  as  much,  I'd  have  paid  it.  Why,  what's  that  I  see  through 
tlie  shutters T  I  am  blest  if  the  sun  hasn't  risen  again!  We 
have  no  need  of  can<IIea  to  go  to  bed,  lia,  ha  ! "  And  once  more 
extending  his  blessing  to  his  chaplain,  the  young  fellow  went  off 
to  sleep. 

About  noon  Madame  de  Bernstein  sent  over  a  servant  to  say 
that  she  would  be  glail  if  her  nephew  would  come  over  and  drink 
a  dish  of  chocolate  with  her :  whereupon  our  young  fiiend  rose  and 
walked  to  his  aunt's  lodgings.  She  remarked,  not  without  pleasure, 
some  alteration  in  his  toilette :  in  his  brief  sojourn  in  London  he 
had  visited  a  tailor  or  two,  and  had  been  introduced  by  my  Lord 
March  to  some  of  his  Lordship's  purveyors  an<l  tradesmen. 

Aunt  Bernstein  called  him  "my  dearest  child,"  and  thanked 
him  for  his  noble,  his  generous  behaviour  to  dear  Maria.  What  a 
shock  that  seizure  in  church  had  been  to  her !  A  still  greater 
shock  that  she  had  lost  three  hundred  ouly  on  the  Wednesday  night 
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to  Lady  Yarmouth,  and  was  quite  h  sec.  "Why,"  said  the 
Baroness,  "  I  had  to  send  Case  to  London  to  my  agent  to  get  me 
money  to  pay — I  could  not  leave  Tunbridge  in  her  debt." 

"  So  Case  did  go  to  London  1 "  says  Mr.  Harry. 

'*  Of  course  he  did :  the  Baroness  de  Bernstein  can't  afford  to 
say  she  wants  money.     Canst  thou  lend  me  some,  child  ? " 

"  I  can  give  your  Ladyship  twenty-two  pounds,"  said  Harry, 
blushing  very  red :  "I  have  but  forty-four  left  till  I  get  my 
Virginian  remittances.  I  have  bought  horses  and  clothes,  and 
been  very  extravagant,  aunt." 

"  And  rescued  your  poor  relations  in  distress,  you  prodigal  good 
boy.  No,  child,  I  do  not  want  thy  money.  I  can  give  thee  some. 
Here  is  a  note  upon  my  agent  for  fifty  pounds,  vaurien !  Go  and 
spend  it,  and  be  merry !  I  daresay  thy  mother  will  rei»ay  me, 
though  she  does  not  love  me."  And  she  looked  quite  affet^tionate, 
and  held  out  a  pretty  hand,  which  the  youth  kissed. 

**  Your  mother  did  not  love  me,  but  your  mother's  father  did  once. 
Mind,  sir,  you  always  come  to  mc  when  you  have  need  of  me." 

When  bent  on  exhibiting  them,  nothing  could  exceed  Beatrix 
Bernstein's  grace  or  good-hiunour.  "  I  can't  help  loving  you,  child," 
she  continued,  "and  yet  I  am  so  angry  with  you  that  I  have 
scarce  the  patience  to  speak  to  you.  So  you  have  actually  en;,'aged 
yourself  to  poor  Maria,  who  is  as  old  as  your  mother  ?  What  will 
Madam  Esmond  say  ?  She  may  live  three  hundred  years,  and  you 
will  not  have  wherewithal  to  support  yourselves." 

"  I  have  ten  thousand  i>ounds  from  my  father,  of  my  own,  now 
my  poor  brother  is  ^onc,"  said  Harry,  "  that  will  go  some  way." 

"Why,  the  interest  will  not  keep  you  in  card-money." 

"  We  must  give  up  cards,"  says  Harry. 

"  It  is  more  than  Maria  is  capable  of.  She  will  jKiwn  the  coat 
off  your  back  to  play.  The  rage  for  it  nms  in  all  my  brother's 
fJEimily — in  me  too,  I  own  it.  I  warned  you.  I  prayed  you  not  to 
play  with  them,  and  now  a  lad  of  twenty  to  engage  himself  to 
a  woman  of  forty-two  I — to  write  letters  on  his  knees  and  signed 
with  his  heart's  blood  (which  he  spells  like  hartshorn),  and  say  that 
he  will  marry  no  other  woman  than  his  adorable  cousin,  Lady  Maria 
Esmond.     Oh  !  it's  cruel — cruel ! " 

"  Great  heavens  !  madam,  who  showed  you  my  letter  ? "  asked 
Harry,  burning  with  a  blush  again. 

"An  accident.  She  fainted  when  she  was  taken  by  those 
bailiffs.  Brett  cut  her  laces  for  her ;  and  when  she  was  carried  off^ 
poor  tiling,  we  found  a  little  sachet  on  the  floor,  which  I  opened,  not 
knowing  in  the  least  what  it  contained.  And  in  it  was  Mr.  Hany 
WarriDgton's  precioua  letter.     And  here,  sir,  is  the  case." 
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A  pang  shot  through  Harry's  heart.  "Gretit  heavenB  !  why 
didn't  eho  destroy  iti"  be  thought. 

"  I — I  will  give  it  back  to  Miuiit,"  he  itaid,  Etretching  out  his 
hand  for  the  littlo  locket. 

"  My  dear,  1  have  burned  tlie  foolisih  letter,"  said  the  old  laily. 
"  If  you  choose  to  betray  me  I  must  take  the  conseqiienee.  If  you 
choose  to  write  another,  I  cannot  help  thee.     But,  in  that  c&se, 


"  liiee  again.  Will  you  keep 
woman  who  lovca  yoi 
I  tell  you,  if  you  keep  that 
u^ly  in  store  for  you.  What 
y  woman  of  the  world, 
ped  you  into  a  ptomise,  and 
tuu  ^t  you  free.     Go  back  again  1 


Hany  Esmond,  I  had  rather  n 
my  secret  I  Will  you  believe  « 
knows  the  world  better  than  f- 
foolish  promise,  misery  and  ru 
is  a  lad  like  you  in  the  hands 
makes  a  toy  of  you  1  She  hi 
your  old  aunt  baa  cut  the  stringa  a 
Betray  me  if  you  will,  Harry." 

"I  am  not  angry  with  you,  aunt — I  wish  I  were,"  said  Mr. 
Warrington,  with  very  great  emotion.  "  I — I  shall  not  rcjieat  what 
you  told  me." 

"Maria  never  will,  child— mark  my  wooU ! "  cried  the  nhl 
laiiy  eagerly.  "She  will  never  own  thiit  she  has  lost  that  pa]*r. 
She  will  tell  you  that  she  has  it." 

"  But  I  an)  sure  elic — she  if  >'ery  foiiil  of  nic ;  you  should  have 
seen  her  last  niglit,"  fa]t«:red  Harry. 

"  Must  I  tell  more  stories  against  \\\\  own  fle»h  mid  blixnl  1 "  sobs 
out  the  Baroness.      '  Ch  1 1  j      do  n  t  know  her  ]iast  life  !  " 

"  And  I  must  not  a  d  I  «  II  ot ! "  orjes  Harry,  starting  up. 
"Written  or  said- — t  loes  ot  atter  which  !  But  my  word  is 
given  ;  they  may  play  w  tl  s  1  tl  nga  in  England,  but  we  gentlr- 
roen  of  Virginia  don't  b  eak  e  If  she  holds  nie  to  my  word,  she 
shall  have  me.  If  «e  a  e  cr  ble  as  I  daresay  we  shall  be,  I'll 
take  a  tirctouk,  and  ^o  jo  tl  e  K  ng  of  Prussia,  or  let  a  ball  put  an 
end  to  me." 

"  I — I  have  no  more  to  say.  Will  you  Iw  pleased  to  ring  that 
belli  I — I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Mr.  Warrington."  And, 
dropping  a  very  stately  curtsey,  the  old  laily  rose  on  her  tortolseshell 
stick,  and  turned  towards  the  door.  But,  as  she  made  her  first  stej), 
she  put  her  hand  to  hor  heart,  sank  on  the  sofu  again,  anil  shed  the 
first  tears  that  liad  droj>prd  for  long  years  from  Beatrix  Esmond's 

Harry  was  greatly  moved,  ton.  He  knelt  down  by  her.  He 
seized  her  cold  hand,  and  kissed  it.  He  told  her,  in  his  artless  way, 
how  very  keenly  he  ha<l  felt  hiT  love  for  him,  and  how,  with  all  his 
heart,  he  returae<l  it.  "  Ah,  aunt !  "  said  he,  "  you  don't  know 
what  a  villain  I  feel  myself.     When  you  told  me,  just  now,  how 
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that  paper  was  burned — oh !  I  was  ashamed  to  think  bow  glad  I 
was."  He  bowed  his  comely  head  over  her  hand.  She  felt  hot  drops 
from  his  eyes  raining  on  it.  She  had  loved  this  boy.  For  half  a 
century  past — never,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  her  whole  worldly 
life — had  she  felt  a  sensation  so  tender  and  so  pure.  The  hanl 
heart  was  wounded  now,  softened,  overcome.  She  put  her  two 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  lightly  kissed  his  forehead. 

"  You  will  not  tell  her  what  I  have  done,  child  1 "  she  said. 

He  declared  "  Never !  never ! "  And  demure  Mrs.  Brett,  enter- 
ing at  her  mistress's  summons,  found  the  nephew  and  aunt  in  this 
sentimental  attitude. 


CHAPTER    XL 


W  WHICH  HARRY  /"/ 


iw  weary  of  the  Wella,  Etnil 
When  the  autumn  should 
enistein'a  mark.  There  were 
:  woulil  reui^h  it  after  p&f ing 
[airy  promiBed,  with  rather  « 
d  the  chaplain  to  Castlewood. 
^,  and  the  hoapi  table  houw 


OtTR  Tunbridge  frie 
eager  to  take  the' 
arrive,  Buth  was  & 
more  canla,  company,  life 
a  few  viflita  to  her  country 
bad  grace,  to  ride  with  La 

Again  they  passed  by  0;.„ _. 

where  Harry  h^il  been  su  kindly 
keen  remarks  about  tlie  young  ladies  of  Oakhurat,  and  tbeir  setting 
their  capa  at  Harry,  and  the  mother's  evident  desire  to  catch  hiin  for 
one  of  them,  that,  somewhat  in  a  pet,  Mr.  Warrington  saiii  ])e  would 
pass  \m  friends'  door,  as  her  Ladyship  disliked  and  abused  thetn ; 
and  was  very  haughty  and  sulky  that  evening  at  the  inn  where  they 
stopped,  some  few  milca  further  on  the  road.  At  supper,  niy  La<ly 
Maria's  smiles  brought  no  corresponding  good-humour  to  Harry's 
fiice ;  her  tears  (which  her  Ladyship  had  at  command)  ilid  not  seem 
to  create  the  least  sympathy  from  Mr.  Warrington  ;  to  her  queru- 
lous remarks  he  growled  a  snriy  reply ;  and  my  Lady  waa  obliged  to 
go  to  bed  at  length  without  getting  a  single  tefe-a-ltie  witli  her  cousin 
— that  obstinate  chaplain,  as  if  by  order,  persisting  in  staving  in  the 
room.  Hud  Harry  given  Sampson  orders  to  remain  t  She  departed 
with  a  sigh.  He  bowed  lier  to  the  door  with  an  obstinate  pcilitenens, 
and  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  the  landlady  and  her  maid. 

What  horse  wae  that  which  gallo|)ed  out  of  the  inn-yard  ten 
minutes  after  Lndy  Maria  had  gone  to  her  chnmber  ?  An  hour  after 
her  departure  from  their  supper-room,  Mrs.  Betty  came  in  for  her 
lady's  bottle  of  smelling-salts,  anil  found  Parson  Sampson  smoking  a 
pipe  alone.  Mr.  Warrington  waa  gone  t«  bed — was  gone  to  feti'h  a 
walk  in  tlie  moonliglit — how  should  he  know  wlicrc  Mr.  Harry  was, 
Sampson  answered,  in  reply  to  the  maid's  interrogatories.  Mr. 
Warrington  waa  ready  to  set  forward  the  nest  morning,  and  took 
his  place  by  the  aide  of  Lady  Maria's  carriage.  But  his  brow  was 
black — the  dark  spirit  was  still  on  him.     He  hardly  spoke  to  her 
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during  the  journey.  *'  Great  heavens  !  she  must  have  told  him  that 
she  stole  it !  "  thought  Lady  Maria  within  her  own  mind. 

The  fact  is  that,  as  they  were  walking  up  that  steep  hill  which 
lies  about  three  miles  from  Oakhurst,  on  the  Westerham  road,  Lady 
Maria  Esmond,  leaning  on  her  fond  youth's  arm,  and  indeed  very 
much  in  love  with  him,  had  warbled  into  his  ear  the  most  sentimental 
vows,  protests,  and  expressions  of  affection.  As  she  grew  fonder,  he 
grew  colder !  As  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  the  sun  shone  down  upon 
hers,  which,  fresh  and  well-preserved  as  it  was,  yet  showed  some  of 
the  lines  and  wrinkles  of  twoscore  years ;  and  poor  Harry,  with  that 
arm  leaning  on  his,  felt  it  intolerably  weighty,  and  by  no  means 
relished  his  walk  up  the  hill.  To  think  that  all  his  life  that  drag 
was  to  be  upon  him  !  It  was  a  dreary  look  forward ;  and  he  cursed 
the  moonlight  walk,  and  the  hot  evening,  and  the  hot  wine  which  had 
made  him  give  that  silly  pledge  by  which  he  was  fatally  bound. 

Maria's  praises  and  raptures  annoyed  Harry  beyond  measure. 
The  poor  thing  poured  out  scraps  of  the  few  plays  which  she  knew 
that  had  reference  to  her  case,  and  strove  with  her  utmost  power 
to  charm  her  young  companion.  She  called  him,  over  and  over 
again,  her  champion,  her  Enrico,  her  preserver,  and  vowed  that  his 
Molinda  would  be  ever  ever  faithful  to  him.  She  clung  to  him. 
"  Ah,  child !  have  I  not  thy  precious  image,  thy  precious  hair,  thy 
precious  writing  here?"  she  said,  looking  in  his  face.  "Shall  it 
not  go  with  me  to  the  grave  1  It  would,  sir,  were  I  to  meet  with 
unkindness  from  my  Enrico ! "  she  sighed  out. 

Here  was  a  strange  story !  Madam  Bernstein  had  given  him 
the  little  silken  case — she  had  burned  the  hair  and  the  note  which 
the  case  contained,  and  Maria  had  it  still  on  her  heart !  It  was 
then,  at  the  start  which  Harry  gave,  as  she  was  leaning  on  his  arm, 
— at  the  sudden  movement  as  if  he  would  drop  hers — that  Lady 
Maria  felt  her  first  pang  of  remorse  that  she  had  told  a  fib,  or  rather, 
that  she  was  found  out  in  telling  a  fib,  which  is  a  far  more  cogent 
reason  for  repentance.  Heaven  help  us  !  if  some  people  were  to  do 
penance  for  telling  lies,  would  they  ever  be  out  of  sackcloth  and  ashes? 

Arrived  at  Castlewood,  Mr.  Harrj^'s  good-humour  was  not  in- 
creased. My  Lord  was  from  home  ;  the  ladies  also  were  away  ;  the 
only  member  of  the  family  whom  Hany-  found  was  Mr.  Will,  who 
returned  from  partridge-sliootiug  just  as  the  chaise  and  cavalcade 
reached  the  gate,  and  who  turned  very  pale  when  he  saw  his  cousin, 
and  receiver!  a  sulky  scowl  of  recognition  from  the  young  Virginian. 

Nevertheless,  he  thought  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and 
they  met  at  supper,  where,  before  my  Lady  Maria,  their  conversa- 
tion was  at  first  civil,  but  not  lively.  Mr.  Will  had  been  to  some 
races  ]  to  several    He  had  been  pretty  successful  in  his  bets  t    Mr* 
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W.trrington  hopes.     Prntty  well.     "And  you  have  brought  back 
ui.V  liurtie  sound  I "  askeil  Mr.  Warrington. 

"Your  home?  what  horBe?"  aaked  Mr.  Will, 

"Whnt  hotse)  my  horae  !"  says  Mr.  Harry  curtly. 

"  Protest  I  (U)ii't  iinileretaQ<l  you,"  says  Will. 

"  The  browu  horse  for  wliieh  I  pluyed  you,  and  which  I  won  of 
yoii  the  night  before  ym  rode  away  upon  it,"  Kiya  Mr,  Warrington 
sUinily.     "You  remember  the  horse.  Mr.  Eatnoud." 

"Mr.  Warrington,  I  jverfc  1  rptueinbcr  playing  you  fo 

horse,  which  my  servant  ham  ■  to  you  on  the  day  of  your 

d^mrturc," 

"The  chaplain  vnr  uresp"  ir  play.""   Mr.  SarapBon,  i 

you  be  umpire  between  iisl  liVtirrington  said,  with  much 

gentleness. 

"I  am  lx>imd  to  decide  that  Mr.  Worringtoa  played  for  th« 
bitJwn  horse,"  says  Mr.  Sampson. 

"  Well,  be  got  the  other  one,"  sai    sulky  Mr.  Will,  with  a  gi 

"And  sold  it  for  thirty  Bhillinge!'  said  Mr.  Warrington,  always 
preserving  his  calm  tone. 

Will  WHS  wajfe-ish.  "Thirty  shillings]  and  a  devilish  good 
price,  too,  for  the  broken -kiicc'd  old  rip.     Ha,  h.i ! " 

"  Not  a  word  more.  'Tijt  only  a  (luestion  about  a  l)et,  my  dear 
Lady  Maria.  Shall  I  serve  you  sonic  more  chicken  1 "  Nothing 
could  be  more  studioiwly  courUinis  unti  gay  tlian  Mr.  Warrington 
was,  so  long  as  the  lady  reiniiined  in  the  room.  When  she  rose  to 
go,  Harry  followed  her  to  the  door,  and  closwl  it  upon  lier  with  the 
mcffit  courtly  bow  of  farewell.  He  stood  at  the  closeil  door  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  bade  the  servants  retire.  When  those  menials 
were  gone,  Mr.  Warrington  locked  the  heavy  door  Ijofore  them,  antl 
pocketed  the  key. 

Aa  it  clicked  in  the  lock,  Mr.  Will,  who  had  been  sitting  over 
his  punch,  looking  now  an<l  tlien  askance  at  his  cousin,  asked  with 
one  of  the  oaths  which  commonly  garnished  his  conversation,  "What 
the Mr.  Warrington  meant  by  that ! " 

"I  guess  tliere's  going  t«  be  a  qiiarrcl,"  said  Mr.  Warrington 
blandly,  "  and  there  is  no  use  in  having  these  fellows  look  on  at 
rows  between  their  betters." 

"  Who  is  going  to  qnarrel  here,  I  should  like  to  know  "i "  asked 
Will,  looking  very  pale,  and  grasping  a  knife. 

"Mr.  Sampson,  you  were  present  when  I  played  Mr.  Will  fifty 
guineas  against  hie  brown  horse  ? " 

"  Against  his  horse  !  "  bawls  out  Mr.  Will. 

"I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  you  take  me  for,"  says  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, "  although  1  do  come  from  Virginia  !  "     And  he  repeated  his 
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question :  "  Mr.  Sampson,  you  were  here  when  I  played  the 
Honourable  William  Esmond,  Esquire,  fifty  guineas  against  his 
brown  horse  1  " 

"  I  must  own  it,  sir,"  says  the  chaplain,  with  a  deprecatory 
look  towards  his  lord's  brother. 

"  /  don't  own  no  such  a  thing,"  says  Mr.  Will,  with  rather  a 
forced  laugh. 

''No,  sir:  because  it  costs  you  no  more  pains  to  lie  than  to 
cheat,"  said  Mr.  Warrington,  walking  up  to  his  cousin.  "Hands 
off,  Mr.  Chaplain,  and  see  fair  play !  Because  you  are  no  better 
than  a — ha  ! " 

No  better  than  a  what  we  can't  say,  and  shall  never  know,  for 
as  Harry  uttered  the  exclamation,  his  dear  cousin  flung  a  wine- 
bottle  at  Mr.  Warrington's  head,  who  bobbed  just  in  time,  so  that 
the  missile  flew  across  the  room,  and  broke  against  the  wainscot 
opposite,  breaking  the  face  of  a  pictured  ancestor  of  the  Esmond 
family,  and  then  itself  against  the  wall,  whence  it  spirted  a  pint 
of  good  port-wine  over  the  chaplain's  face  and  flowered  wig. 
"  Great  heavens,  gentlemen,  I  pray  you  to  be  quiet ! "  cried  the 
parson,  dripping  with  gore. 

But  gentlemen  are  not  inclined  at  some  moments  to  remember 
the  commands  of  the  Church.  The  bottle  having  failed,  Mr. 
Esmond  seized  the  large  silver-handled  knife  and  drove  at  his  cousin. 
But  Harry  caught  up  the  other's  right  hand  with  his  left,  as  he  had 
seen  the  boxers  do  at  Marybone ;  and  delivered  a  rapid  blow  upon 
Mr.  Esmond's  nose,  which  sent  him  reeling  up  against  the  oak 
panels,  and  I  daresay  caused  him  to  see  ten  thousand  illuminations. 
He  dropped  his  knife  in  his  retreat  against  the  wall,  which  biB 
rapid  antagonist  kicked  under  the  table. 

Now  Will,  too,  had  been  at  Marybone  and  Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
and,  after  a  gasp  for  breath  and  a  glare  over  his  bleeding  nose  at 
his  enemy;  he  dashed  forward  his  head  as  though  it  had  been  a 
battering-ram,  intending  to  project  it  into  Mr.  Henry  Warrington's 
stomach. 

This  manoeuvre  Harry  had  seen,  too,  on  his  visit  to  Marybone, 
and  amongst  the  negroes  upon  the  maternal  estate,  who  would 
meet  in  combat  like  two  concutient  cannon-balls,  each  harder  than 
the  other.  But  Harry  had  seen  and  marked  the  civilised  practice 
of  the  white  man.  He  skipped  aside,  and,  saluting  his  advancing 
enemy  with  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  right  ear,  felled  him,  so  that 
be  struck  his  head  against  the  heavy  oak  table  and  sank  lifeless  to 
the  ground. 

"  Chaplain,  you  will  bear  witness  that  it  has  been  a  fair  fight ! " 
said  Mr.  Warrington,  still  quivering  with  the  excitement  of  the 

23 
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oouiboit,  hut  striving  with  all  his  might  to  restrain  hiniEelf  and  look 
cuul.  And  he  drew  the  key  from  hia  pocket  and  opt?nc<l  tiic  duor 
in  the  iobby,  behind  which  three  or  four  Berrikots  were  guthered. 
A  crash  of  broken  gloss,  a  cry,  a  shout,  an  oath  or  two,  had  told 
tliL'm  that  some  violent  scene  was  ocouniiig  within,  and  they 
entered,  and  beliold  two  vietiins  bedabbled  with  red^tlie  chaplain 
bleeding  port-wine,  and  the  Eououmble  Williani  Esmond,  Esqui 
stretched  in  his  own  gore. 

"  Mr.  Sampson  will  bet  that  I  etniuk  fair,  and  that 

Mr.  Esmond  hit  the  first  blc  It.  Warrington.     "  Undo  Itis 

neckcloth,  somebody — he  r  I ;  and  get  a  fleam.  Gumbo, 

and  bleed  him.     Stop!     E  [  to  himself  I     Lift  him 

you,  nnd  tell  a  maid  to  wsl  ' 

Indeed,  in  a.  minute  Mr.  come  to  himself.     First  his 

<ye8  rolled  about,  or  nith  ihamed  to  say,  his  eye,  on 

having  been  doaetl  by  Mi  ■■        n'a  first  blow.     First,  then 

his  eye  rolled  about ;  thei  .  and  uttered  an  inarticulate 

moBii  or  two,  then  he  bej^iiu  ^  ^.     ir  and  enrae  very  freely  and 
articulately. 

"  He  is  getting  well,"  said  Mr.  Warrington. 

"  Oh,  praise  Jie  Miissy  ! "  sighs  the  aentimentid  Betty, 

"Ask  him.  Gumbo,  whether  he  would  hke  any  morel"  said 
Mr.  Warrington,  with  a  st«rn  humour. 

"  Massa  Harry  say,  Wool  you  like  any  maw  J "  asked  obedient 
Oumbn,  bowing  over  the  prostrate  gentleman. 

"  No,  curse  you,  you  black  devil ! "  says  Mr.  Will,  hitting  up 
at  the  bUck  object  before  him.  ("So  he  nearly  cut  my  tongue  in 
(uinmymouf!"  Gumbo  explained  to  the  pitying  Betty.)  "No, 
that  is,  yes !  You  infernal  Mohock !  Why  does  not  somebody 
kick  him  out  of  the  place  ? " 

"  Because  nolxxly  dares,  Mr.  Esmond,"  says  Mr.  Warrington, 
with  great  state,  arranging  his  ruffles — his  ruffleil  ruffles. 

"And  nobody  won't  neither,"  growled  the  men.  They  had  all 
grown  to  love  Harry,  whereas  Mr.  Will  bad  nobody's  good  word, 
"  We  know  all's  fair,  sir.  It  ain't  the  first  time  Master  William 
have  been  served  so." 

"  And  I  hope  it  won't  be  the  last,"  cried  shrill  Betty.  "  To 
go  for  to  strike  a  poor  black  gentleman  so  !  " 

Mr,  Will  had  gathered  himself  up  by  this  time,  had  wiped  his 
bleeding  face  with  a  napkin,  and  was  skulking  off  to  bed. 

"  Surely  it's  manners  to  say  good-night  to  the  company.  Good- 
night, Mr.  Esmond,"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  whose  jokes,  though 
few,  were  not  very  brilliant ;  but  the  honest  lad  relished  the  brilliant 
Bally,  and  laughed  at  it  inwardly. 
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**  He's  *ad  his  zopper,  and  he  goos  to  baid  ! "  says  Betty,  in  her 
native  dialect,  at  which  everybody  laughed  outright,  except  Mr. 
William,  who  went  away  leaving  a  black  fume  of  curses,  as  it  were, 
rolling  out  of  that  funnel,  his  mouth. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Warrington  continued  to  be  witty 
the  next  morning.  He  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Will  begging  to  know 
whether  he  was  for  a  ride  to  town  or  anywheres  else.  If  he  was 
for  London,  that  he  would  friten  the  highwaymen  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  and  look  a  very  genteel  figar  at  the  Chocolate  House, 
Which  letter,  I  fear,  Mr.  Will  received  with  his  usual  violence, 
requesting  the  writer  to  go  to  some  place — not  Hounslow. 

And  besides  the  parley  between  Will  and  Harry,  there  comes 
a  maiden  simpering  to  Mr.  Warrington's  door,  and  Gumbo  advances, 
holding  something  white  and  triangular  in  his  ebon  fingers. 

Harry  knew  what  it  was  well  enough.  "  Of  course  it's  a  letter," 
groans  he.  Molinda  greets  her  Enrico,  &c.  &c.  &c.  No  sleep  has 
she  known  that  night,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
Has  Enrico  slept  well  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers  1  Und  so  weiter, 
und  so  weiter.  He  must  never  never  quaril  and  be  so  cruel 
again,  Kai  ta  loipa.  And  I  protest  I  shan't  quote  any  more 
of  this  letter.  Ah,  tablets,  golden  once, — are  ye  now  faded  leaves  1 
Where  is  the  juggler  who  transmuted  you,  and  why  is  the  glamour 
over? 

After  the  little  scandal  with  Cousin  Will,  Harry's  dignity  would 
not  allow  him  to  stay  longer  at  Castlewood :  he  wrote  a  majestic 
letter  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  explaining  the  circumstances  which 
had  occurred,  and,  as  he  called  in  Parson  Sampson  to  supervise  the 
document,  no  doubt  it  contained  none  of  those  eccentricities  in  spell- 
ing which  figured  in  his  ordinary  correspondence  at  this  period.  He 
represented  to  poor  Maria,  that  after  blackening  the  eye  and  damag- 
ing the  nose  of  a  son  of  the  house,  he  should  remain  in  it  with 
a  very  bad  grace ;  and  she  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
that,  for  the  present,  his  absence  would  best  become  him.  Of 
course  she  wept  plentiful  tears  at  parting  with  him.  He  would 
go  to  London,  and  see  younger  beauties :  he  would  find  none,  none 
who  would  love  him  like  his  fond  Maria.  I  fear  Mr.  Warrington 
did  not  exhibit  any  profound  emotion  on  leaving  her:  nay,  he 
cheered  up  immediately  after  he  crossed  Castlewood  Bridge,  and 
made  his  horses  whisk  over  the  road  at  ten  miles  an  hour :  he  sang 
to  them  to  go  along :  he  nodded  to  the  pretty  girls  by  the  roadside : 
he  chucked  my  landlady  under  the  chin  :  he  certainly  was  not 
inconsolable.  Truth  is,  he  longed  to  be  back  in  London  again,  to 
make  a  figure  at  St.  James's,  at  Newmarket,  wherever  the  men  of 
fasbior  congregated.     All  that  petty  Tunbridge  society  of  women 
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and  card-playing  Beemed  cbildVpla?  to  him  uow  he  had  taet^d  the 
delist  of  LiDndoD  life. 

By  the  time  be  reached  Loudon  oguin,  oltnost  ail  the  foiir- 
and-itnty  pounds  which  vre  have  seen  that  he  jiosftessed  at  Tuu- 
bridge  bad  slipped  out  of  hia  pocket,  and  furtlier  supplies  were 
necessary.  Itcgarding  these  he  made  himself  presently  easy. 
There  were  the  two  sums  of  £5000  in  his  own  and  his  brother's 
name,  of  which  he  was  the  maf'-r.  He  would  take  up  a 
little  money,  and  with  a  run  or  >f  good  luck  at  play  he  could 

eaaily  replace  it.     Mcaotiiiie  >">  live  in  a  mauucr  becoming 

his  atatioD,  and  it  uuist  be  to  Madam  Eamond  that  a 

gentleman  of  his  mnk  cann  itting  company,  and  appear 

as  becomes  him  in  society,        ..       miserable  pittance  of  two 
hundred  a  year. 

Mr.  Wariingtfln  Bojorirned  at  tl'"  "  Beilford  Coffee-Honse ' 
before,  but  only  for  a  short  while.  t  sought  out  [iropcr  lodgings 
at  the  Court  end  of  the  town,  and  Ixed  on  some  aimrlmenta  ii 
Bond  Street,  where  he  and  Oumbo  inotalled  themselvpa,  his  horees 
standing  at  a  nei^'libouring  livery-stable.  And  now  tailors,  raerccre, 
and  shoemakeni  were  put  in  requisition.  Not  without  a  pang  of 
remorse,  he  laid  a.sidc  his  mourning  and  figured  in  a  laced  hat  and 
waistcoat.  Oumlio  was  always  dexterous  in  the  art  of  dressing  hair, 
and  with  a  little  powder  flung  iuto  his  fair  lot-ks  Mr.  Warrington's 
head  was  as  mdlish  as  that  of  any  gentleman  in  the  Mall.  He 
Rgured  in  the  Ring  in  ids  phaeton.  RejKirtH  of  his  great  wealth  had 
long  since  pretxded  him  to  Loudon,  and  not  a  little  curiosity  was 
excited  about  the  fortunate  Virginian. 

Until  our  young  friend  muld  be  lalloteU  for  at  the  jiropor 
season,  ray  Lonl  March  ha«  written  down  liis  name  for  the  club  at 
"  White's  Chocolate  House,"  as  a  distinguished  gentleiniin  from 
America.  Tliere  were  as  yet  but  few  persons  of  fashion  in  Loudon, 
hut  with  a  pocketful  of  money  at  one-and-twenty,  a  young  fellow  cjui 
make  himself  huppy  even  out  of  the  season ;  and  Mr.  Harry  waa 
determined  to  enjoy. 

He  ordered  Mr.  Draper,  then,  to  sell  five  hundred  pounds  of 
his  stock.  What  would  his  jfoor  uuither  have  said  bud  she  known 
that  the  youuf;  spendthrift  was  already  beginning  to  dissipate  his 
t>atrimouy  1  He  dined  at  the  tavern,  he  suppeil  at  the  clul),  where 
Jack  Morris  intrwluced  him,  with  immense  eulogiums,  to  such 
gentlemen  as  were  in  town.  Life  and  youth  and  pleasure  were 
before  him,  the  wine  was  set  a-nmning,  and  the  eager  lad  was  greetiy 
to  drink.  Do  you  see,  far  away  in  the  West  yonder,  the  pious 
widow  at  her  prayers  for  her  soni  Behind  the  trees  at  Oakhurst 
a  tender  little  heart,  too.  is  beatinir  for  him,  perhaps.     Wlien  the 
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Prodigal  Son  was  away  carousing,  were  not  love  and  forgiveness  still 
on  the  watch  for  him  1 

Amongst  the  inedited  letters  of  the  late  Lord  Orford,  there  is 
one  which  the  present  learned  editor,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  has 
omitted  from  his  collection,  doubting  possibly  the  authenticity  of 
the  document.  Nay,  I  myself  have  only  seen  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
Warrington  papers  in  Madam  Esmond's  prim  handwriting,  and  noted 
"  Mr,  H,  Walpoie^s  account  of  my  son  Henry  at  London^  and  of 
Baroness  Tushery — wrote  to  Gen^  Conxcay," 

"  Arungton  Street  :  Friday  NigkL 

"  I  have  come  away,  child,  for  a  day  or  two  from  my  devotions 
to  our  Lady  of  Strawberrj'.  Have  I  not  been  on  my  knees  to  her 
these  three  weeks,  and  aren't  the  poor  old  joints  full  of  rheumatism  1 
A  fit  took  me  that  I  would  pay  London  a  visit,  that  I  would  go  to 
Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh.  Quoi !  May  I  not  have  my  rattle  as  well 
as  other  elderly  babies?  Suppose,  after  being  so  long  virtuous,  I 
take  a  fancy  to  cakes  and  ale,  shall  your  Reverence  say  nay  to  me  ? 
Greorge  Sclwyn  and  Tony  Storer  and  your  humble  servant  took  boat 
at  Westminster  t'other  night.  Was  it  Tuesday? — no,  Tuesday  I 
was  with  their  Graces  of  Norfolk,  who  are  just  from  Tun  bridge —  it 
was  Wednesday.  How  should  I  know  ?  Wasn't  I  dead  drunk  with 
a  whole  pint  of  lemonade  I  took  at  White's  ? 

"  The  Norfolk  folk  had  been  entert«aining  me  on  Tuesday  with 
the  account  of  a  young  savage  Iroquois,  Choctaw,  or  Virginian,  who 
has  lately  been  making  a  little  noise  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe. 
He  is  an  offshoot  of  that  disreputable  family  of  Esmond-Castlewood, 
of  whom  all  the  men  are  gamblers  and  spendthrifts,  and  all  the 
women — well,  I  shan't  say  the  word,  lest  Lady  Ailesbury  should  be 
looking  over  your  shoulder.  Both  the  late  lords,  my  father  told  me, 
were  in  his  pay,  and  the  last  one,  a  beau  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
from  a  viscount  advanced  to  be  an  earl  through  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  his  notorious  old  sister  Bernstein,  late  Tusher,  n4e 
Esmond — a  great  beauty,  too,  of  her  day,  a  favourite  of  the  Old 
Pretender.  She  sold  his  secrets  to  my  papa,  who  paid  her  for 
them ;  and  beiqg  nowise  particular  in  her  love  for  the  Stuarts, 
came  over  to  the  august  Hanoverian  house  at  present  reigning  over 
us.  *Will  Horace  Walpole's  tongue  never  stop  scandal? '  says 
your  ^ife  over  your  shoulder.  I  kiss  your  Ladyship's  hand.  I  am 
dumb.  The  Bernstein  is  a  model  of  virtue.  She  had  no  good 
reasons  for  marrying  her  father's  chaplain.  Many  of  the  nobility 
oinit  the  marriage  altogether.  She  wasn't  ashamed  of  being  Mrs. 
Tusher,  and  didn't  take  a  Grerman  Baroncino  for  a  second  husband, 
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whom  nobody  out  of  Hanover  ever  saw.     The  Yarmouth  bears  AftJ 
malice.     Esther  and  Vashti  are  very  good  friendB,  and  have  1 
cheating  each  other  at  Ttinbridge  at  cards  all  the  summer. 

"'And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  IroquqisT'  says  yonrj 
Lwlysbip.     The  Imjuoia  hna  been  at  Tunbriilge,  too — not  cheatJngJ 
perhaps,  but  winning  vastly.     They  say  he  haa  bled  Lord  March  a 
tliousandfl — Lord  March,  by  whom  ho  miirh  blood  hath  been  Bhed,  1 


that  he  has  quarrelled  wit' 
over  everybody,  been  fellec^ 
Mr.  Conway's,  and  not  gxcl 
of  England,  Scotland,  Frai 
Yarmonth,  whom  Heaven 
"  You  know  an  offensi 
Jack  Morris,  who  skips  i 
When  we  were  at  Vaiixl 
shonlder  of  a  pretty  yoniig  ■■ 
leaning,  and  who  appeared  h 
of  the  garden.     Lord,  hoT 


'y,  fought  with  everybody,  rodtt  1 
itii  by  everybody's  wife  except  I 

present  M^esty,  the  Ooiinteiil 
?Uut<l,  Queen  of  Waluiodcn  and  | 


ireature  de  jtar  It  monde,  out  J 
iL  of  all  the  houses  of  London.  4 
.'aek  gave  us  a  nod  under  i^\ 
mough,  on  whose  arm  he  ^ 
lighted  with  the  enchantment^ 
..  at  the  fireworks  1     Gods,  ho#" 
he  huzzayed  at  the  singing  of  a  horrible  painted  wenrh  who  shrieked 
the  ears  off  my  head  !     A  two])cnTiy  string  of  glass  heads  anil  a  strip 
of  tawdry  cloth  are  treasure  in  Iro^nois-land,  and  our  savage  valued 
them  accordingly. 

"  A  buzz  went  about  the  phice  that  this  was  tlie  fortminte  youth. 
He  won  three  hundred  at  White's  last  niglit  very  genteelly  from 
Itockingham  and  my  precious  nephew,  and  here  he  was  bellowing 
and  huazaying  over  the  music  so  as  to  do  yon  gooil  to  hear.  I  do 
not  love  a  piippctshow,  but  I  love  to  treat  children  to  one,  Miss 
Conway  !  I  present  your  Lailyahip  my  compliments,  and  hope  we 
shall  go  and  sec  the  dolls  together. 

"  When  the  singing- woman  came  down  from  her  tlirone,  Jack 
Morris  must  introduce  my  Virginian  to  her.  I  saw  him  blusli  up 
to  the  eyes,  and  make  her,  upon  my  worrl,  a  very  fine  bow,  such 
as  I  had  no  idea  was  practise<t  in  wigwams.  '  There  is  a  certain 
jenny  sqvjaw  about  her,  and  that's  why  tlie  savage  likes  her,'  George 
aaid — a  joke  certainly  not  oa  brilliant  as  a  firework.  After  which 
it  seemed  to  ine  that  the  savage  and  the  savagess  retired  together. 

"  Having  had  a  great  deal  too  much  to  cat  and  drink  three 
hours  before,  my  partners  must  have  chicken  and  ratk-punch  at 
Vaushall,  where  George  fell  asleep  straightway,  and  for  my  sins  I 
must  t«ll  Tony  Storer  what  I  knew  about  this  Virginian's  amiable 
family,  especially  some  of  the  Bernstein's  antecedents,  and  the 
history  of  another  elderly  beauty  of  the  family,  a  certain  Litdy 
Maria,  who  was  au  mieux  with  the  lat«  Prince  of  Wales.  What 
did  I  Bay  1     I  proteiit  not  half  of  what  I  knew,  and  of  course  not 
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a  tenth  part  of  what  I  was  going  to  tell,  for  who  should  start  out 
upon  us  but  my  savage,  this  tiuie  quite  red  in  the  face;  and  in 
his  toar^painL  The  wretch  had  been  drinking  fire-water  in  the 
next  box ! 

"  He  cocked  his  hat,  clapped  his  hand  to  his  swonl,  asked  which 
of  the  gentlemen  was  it  that  was  maligning  his  family  ?  so  that  I 
was  oblige<l  to  entreat  him  not  to  make  such  a  noise,  lest  he  should 
wake  my  friend  Mr.  George  Selwyn.  And  I  added,  *  I  assure  you, 
sir,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  near  me,  and  I  most  sincerely 
apologise  for  giving  you  pain.' 

"The  Huron  took  his  hand  off  his  tomahawk  at  this  pacific 
rejoinder,  made  a  bow  not  ungraciously,  said  he  could  not,  of  course, 
ask  more  than  an  apology  from  a  gentleman  of  my  age  (Merely 
Mofmeur  /),  and,  hearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Selwyn,  made  another 
bow  to  George,  and  said  he  had  a  letter  to  him  from  Lord  March, 
which  he  had  ha<l  the  ill-fortune  to  mislay.  George  has  put  him 
up  for  the  club,  it  appears,  in  conjunction  with  March,  and  no 
doubt  these  three  lambs  will  fleece  each  other.  Meanwhile,  my 
pacified  savage  sat  down  with  us,  and  buried  the  hatchet  in  another 
bowl  of  punch,  for  which  these  gentlemen  must  call  Heaven  help 
us  1     Tis  eleven  o'clock,  and  here  comes  Bedson  with  my  gruel ! 

*'H.  W. 


•• 


To  the  Hon^  H.  S.  Conwi^.' 


CHAPTER  XLI 

RAKE'S  CRESS 

PEOPLE  were  still  very  bi  Harry  Warrin^n'a  time  (not 

that  our  young  geiitleinai  [jmi'h  heal  of  the  (.■ontroverHy) 

in  determining  the  relat  «rary  merita  of  the  ancienta 

and  the  modema ;  ami  the  lejinitu,  and  the  world  with  them, 
indeed,  pretty  generally  [tronounced  in  favour  of  the  fonaer.  The 
moderns  of  that  day  are  the  onciente  of  ours,  and  we  epeculiiU 
U5>oii  them  in  the  preaent  year  of  grace,  as  our  Knuidchildreu,  a 
hundred  years  lieni^,  will  give  their  judgmeiit  about  its.  As  for 
your  book-learning,  0  respectable  ancestors  (tliough,  to  be  sure, 
you  have  the  mighty  Giblxin  with  you),  I  think  you  will  own 
that  you  are  beat«n,  and  could  point  to  a  couple  of  professors  at 
Cambridge  and  Glasgow  who  know  inore  Greek  than  was  to  be 
had  in  your  time  in  all  the  imiversities  of  Euro|>c,  including  that 
of  Athens,  if  such  an  one  CKistcii.  As  for  w-ience,  you  were  scarce 
more  advanced  than  those  heathen  to  whom  in  litetature  you  owned 
yourselves  inferior.  And  in  public  and  private  moralityl  Which 
is  the  better,  this  actual  year  1K58,  or  its  pretlet-essor  a  century 
back  T  Gentlemen  of  Mr,  Disraeli's  House  of  Cotniiions  !  has  every 
one  of  you  his  price,  aa  in  Walpole's  or  Newcastle's  tiine.^or  (and 
that  b  the  ilelicate  question)  have  you  almost  all  of  you  had  itt 
Ladies,  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  a  society  of  Vestals — but  the 
chronicle  of  a  hundred  years  since  contuins  such  un  amount  of 
scandal,  that  you  may  be  thiinkfid  you  diil  not  live  in  such 
dangerous  times.  No ;  on  my  eonsi:iciii-e  I  lu'licve  that  men  and 
women  are  both  better ;  not  only  that  the  Susannahs  are  more 
numerous,  but  that  the  Elders  are  not  nearly  so  wicked.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  books  as  "Clarissa,"  "Tom  Jones,"  "  Riiderick 
fiandom ; "  jiaintiugs  by  contemporary  artists,  of  the  men  and 
women,  the  life  and  society,  of  their  day  1  Suppose  we  were  to 
describe  the  doings  of  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Lovelace,  or  my  Laiiy 
Bellaston,  or  that  wonderful  "  Lady  of  Quality "  who  lent  her 
memoira  to  the  author  of  "  Peregrine  Kckle."  How  the  pure  and 
outragDfl  Nineteenth  Century  woidd  blush,  scream,  run  out  of  the 
room,  call  away  the  yoimg  ladies,  and  order  Mr.  Mudie  never  to 
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send  one  of  that  odious  author's  books  again  !  You  are  fifty-eight 
years  old,  madam,  and  it  may  be  that  you  are  too  squeamish,  that 
you  cry  out  before  you  are  hurt,  and  when  nobody  had  any  intention 
of  offending  your  Ladyship.  Also,  it  may  be  that  the  novelist's 
art  is  injured  by  the  restmints  put  upon  him,  as  many  an  honest 
harmless  statue  at  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  is  spoiled  by  the  tin 
draperies  in  which  ecclesiastical  oltl  women  have  swaddled  the  fair 
limbs  of  the  marble.  But  in  your  prudery  there  is  reason.  So 
there  is  in  the  State  censorship  of  the  Press.  The  page  may 
contain  matter  dangerous  to  bono$  mores.  Out  with  your  scissors, 
censor,  and  clip  off  the  pnirient  paragraph  !  We  have  nothing  for 
it  but  to  submit.  Society,  the  despot,  has  given  his  imperial 
decree.  We  may  think  the  statue  hatl  been  seen  to  greater  ad- 
vantage without  the  tin  drapery ;  we  may  plead  that  the  n)oral 
were  better  might  we  recite  the  whole  fable.  Away  with  him — 
not  a  word !  I  never  Siiw  the  pianofortes  in  the  United  States 
with  the  frilled  muslin  trousers  on  their  legs ;  but,  depend  on  it, 
the  muslin  covered  some  of  the  notes  as  well  as  the  mahogany, 
muflfled  the  music,  and  stopped  the  player. 

To  what  does  this  prelude  intnxluce  us  ?  I  am  thinking  of 
Harry  Warrington,  Esquire,  in  his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street,  London, 
and  of  the  life  which  he  and  many  of  the  young  bucks  of  fashion 
led  in  those  times,  and  how  I  can  no  more  take  my  fair  young 
reader  into  them,  than  Lady  Squeams  can  take  her  daughter  to 
Cremome  Gardens  on  an  ordinary  evening.  My  dear  Miss  Diana 
(Psha!  I  know  you  are  eight-and-thirty,  although  you  are  so 
wonderfully  shy,  and  want  to  make  us  believe  you  have  just  left  off 
schoolroom  dinners  and  a  pinafore),  when  your  grandfather  was  a 
young  man  about  town,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  Clubs  at 
White's  and  dined  at  Pontac's  off  tlie  feasts  provided  by  Braund 
and  Lebeck,  and  rode  to  Newmarket  with  March  and  Rockingham, 
and  toasted  the  best  in  England  with  Gilly  Williams  and  George 
Selwyn  (and  didnH  understand  George's  jokes,  of  whicli,  indeed, 
the  flavour  has  very  much  evaporated  since  the  bottling) — the  old 
gentleman  led  a  life  of  which  your  noble  aunt  (author  of  "  Legends 
of  the  Squeams's :  or.  Fair  Fruits  off  a  Family  Tree  " )  has  not 
given  you  the  slightest  idea. 

It  was  before  your  grandmother  adopted  those  serious  views  for 
which  she  was  distinguished  during  her  last  long  residence  at  Bath, 
and  after  Colonel  Tibbalt  married  Miss  Lye,  the  rich  soap-boiler's 
heiress,  that  her  Ladyship's  wild  oats  were  sown.  When  she  was 
young,  she  was  as  giddy  as  the  rest  of  the  genteel  world.  At  her 
house  in  Hill  Street,  she  had  ten  card-tables  on  Wednesdays  and 
Sunday  evenings,  except  for  a  short  time  when  Ranelagh  was  open 
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on  Simdajv.     Ever}'  night  of  her  life  ehe  gambled  for  eight,  nio^  j 
ten  houTB.     Everybody  else  in  Hociety  did  the  tike.     She  lost ;  a' 
woD  ;  she  cheated ;  she  pawned  her  jewels ;  who  knowe  what  e 
the  waa  not  ready  to  pawn,  wi  as  to  fiail  funds  to  supply  her  furj 
for  pUyY     What  was  that  al^r-eupper  duel  at  the  "  Shakspeure'id 
Heaj  "  in  Govcnt  QardeD,  between  your  grandfatlicr  and  Culon^ 
Tibbalt :  where  they  drew  swotds  and  engaged  only  ii 
of  Sir  John  Screwby,  who  waa  dmnk  under  the  table!     They  v 


interrupted  by  Mr.  John 
waa  carried  home  to  Hill 
those  gentlemen  in  ]iowder 
their  buckled  pumps  so 
were  perpetually  hi-ing  d 
oaths  roared  unceasingly  i 
men  were  pinkol  snd  lu 
Bultei]  by  reding  pleasun: 
with  proper  "vouoheiB"  i 
the&trea  thirty  years  ago  I 
"Well,  you  have 


■hat  ihi 


people,  and  your  gnmdfath 
>unded  in  a  chuir.  I  t«ll  y 
es,  vho  turned  out  the  tocB  o 
were  terrible  fellows.  Swor 
ties  after  Uittlea  were  dniuk-jj 
tion,  tavem-drawero  and  watd 
drmen  belaboured  ;  citizens  ii 

You  have  been  to  Creroor 
'    Ihi  you  remooibet  oar  g 
ere  too  good  to  go  tfi  k  }    , 
playhouses  were,  or  what  the 


green  boxes  were,  when  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritehard  were  playing 
before  them !  And  I,  for  my  children's  sjikc,  thank  tliat  gooit 
Actor  in  his  retirement  who  was  tiie  first  to  liaiiisli  that  shame 
&om  the  theatre.  No,  madam,  ytiu  are  mistaken  ;  I  <lo  not  jiliime 
myself  on  my  superior  virtue,  I  do  not  say  you  are  naturally 
better  than  your  ancestress  in  her  wild,  rou^Td,  jumbling,  flaring 
tearing  days ;  or  even  than  poor  Polly  Fogle,  who  in  just  taken  up 
for  shop-hfting,  and  would  have  been  hanged  fur  it  a  hundreil 
years  ago.  Only,  I  am  heartily  thankful  that  my  temptations  are 
less,  having  quite  enough  to  do  with  those  of  the  jiresent  century. 

So,  if  Harry  Warrington  riiles  down  to  Ni-wmarket  to  the 
October  meeting,  and  loses  or  wins  his  money  there ;  if  he  makes 
one  of  a  party  at  the  "  Shakspeare  "  or  the  "  Bedford  Head  ; "  if 
he  dines  at  White's  ordinary,  and  sits  down  to  maeco  and  lansquenet 
afterwards ;  if  he  boxes  the  watch,  and  makes  his  uppcarance  at  the 
Roundliouse ;  if  he  turns  out  fur  a  short  space  a  wild,  dissipated, 
harum-scarum  young  Harry  Warrington ;  I,  knowing  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  am  not  going  to  be  surprised  ;  and,  ijiiitc  anare  of 
my  own  shortcomings,  don't  intend  to  be  very  savage  at  my  neigh- 
bomr's,  Mr,  Sampson  was  ;  in  his  chapel  in  Long  Acre  lie  whipped 
Vice  tremendously  ;  gave  Sin  no  quarter  ;  outcursed  Bliisphemy  with 
superior  anathemas ;  knocked  Drunkenness  down,  and  trampled  on 
the  prostrate  brute  wallowing  in  the  gutter ;  dragged  <iut  conjugal 
Infidelity,  and  pounded  her  with  endless  stones  of  rhetoric — and, 
filter  service  cmiie  to  duuer  at  the  "  Star  and  Garter,"  made  a  bowl 
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of  punch  for  Harry  and  his  friends  at  the  "  Bedford  Head,"  or  took 
a  hand  at  whist  at  Mr.  Warrington's  lodgings,  or  my  Lord  March's^ 
or  wherever  there  was  a  supper  and  good  company  for  hioL 

I  often  think,  however,  in  respect  of  Mr.  Warrington's  doings  at 
this  period  of  his  coming  to  London,  that  I  may  have  taken  my 
usual  degrading  and  uncharitable  views  of  him — for  you  see,  I  have 
not  uttered  a  single  word  of  virtuous  indignation  against  his  con- 
duct, and  if  it  was  not  reprehensible,  have  certainly  judged  him 
most  cruelly.  O  the  Truthful,  O  the  Beautiful,  O  Modesty,  O 
Benevolence,  0  Pudor,  0  Mores,  0  Blushing  Shame,  O  Namby 
Pamby — each  with  your  respective  capital  letters  to  your  honoured 
names !  O  Niminy,  0  Piminy  !  how  shall  I  dare  for  to  go  for  to 
say  that  a  young  man  ever  was  a  young  man  ? 

No  doubt,  dear  young  lady,  I  am  calumniating  Mr.  Warrington, 
according  to  my  heartless  custom.  As  a  proof,  here  is  a  letter  out 
of  the  Warrington  collection,  from  Harry  to  his  mother,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  wonl  that  would  lead  you  to  suppose  he  was 
leading  a  wild  life.  And  such  a  letter  from  an  only  son,  to  a  fond 
and  exemplary  parent,  we  know  must  be  true ! — 

"  Bond  Street,  London  :  October  25, 175fi. 

"  HoNORD  Madam, — I  take  up  my  pen  to  acknowledge  your 
honored  favor  of  10  July,  per  Livfly  Virginia  packet,  which  has 
duly  come  to  hand,  forwanled  by  our  Bristol  agent^  and  rejoice  to 
hear  that  the  prospect  of  the  crops  is  so  good.  Tis  Tully  who  says 
that  agriculture  is  the  noblest  pursuit ;  how  delightful  when  that 
pursuit  is  also  prophetable  ! 

"  Since  my  last,  date<l  from  Tunbridge  Wells,  one  or  two  insa- 
dence  have  occurred  of  which  it  is  nessasert/  *  I  should  advise  my 
honored  Mother.  Our  party  there  broke  up  end  of  August :  the 
partridge-shooting  commencing.  Baroness  Bernstein,  whose  kind- 
ness to  me  has  been  most  invariable,  has  been  to  Bath,  her  usual 
winter  resort,  ami  has  made  me  a  welcome  present  of  a  fifty-pound 
bill.  I  rode  back  with  Rev.  Mr.  Sampson,  whose  instniction  I  find 
most  valluUey  and  my  cousin  Lady  Maria  to  Castlewoo^l.  t  I  paid 
a  flying  visit  on  the  way  to  my  dear  kind  friends  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Lambert,  Oakhurst  House,  who  send  my  honored  mother  their 
most  afiectionate  remembrances.  The  youngest  Miss  Lambert,  I 
grieve  to  say,  was  dellicate ;  and  her  parents  in  some  anxiety. 

"  At  Castlewood  I  lament  to  state  my  stay  was  short,  owing  to 

*  This  word  has  been  much  operated  upon  with  the  penknife,  but  is  left 
«tc,  no  doubt  to  the  writer's  satisfaction. 

t  Could  Parson  Sampson  hare  been  dictating  the  aboTe  remarka  to  Mi; 
Warrington  ? 
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a  qoMTel  with  my  cousin  Williain.     He  is  a  young  man  of  violent  J 
paaaiona,  and  alaa  !  aililirted  to  liijuor,  when  he  hiia  uo  coutroul  over  I 
them.    In  a  tridbg  dispute  about  a  horae,  high  words  arose  between,  J 
U8,  and  he  ajmed  a  blow  at  me,  or  its  equivulent — which  my  Grand- 
fiitliera  my  honored  mothera  cLiid  coiild  not  brook.     I  rejoyned,  a 
feld  him  to  tlie  ground,  whenta  he  waa  carried  almost  sencelia 
bed.     I  sent  to  enquire  after  hia  liealth  in  tlie  morning  ;  l)ut  Jiuving.] 
no  further  news  of  him,  came  pivn«  to  London,  where  I  have  1: 
ever  since  with  brief  intavles  "  nee. 

"  Knowing  you  would  n  to  see  my  dear  Grandfatben  I 

TJniTerBity  of  Catnbriilge,  1  fiither  lat«ly  in  company  with  / 

some  friends,  passing  tliroi  .    of  Harts,  and  lying  at  the  J 

famous  bed  of  Ware.      The  v-cwii»er  meeting  was  just  begun. 
Cambridge  when  I  went.     I  saw  the  students  in  theii-  gomnda  and  ] 
capps,  and  rotle  over  to  the  famous  Newmarket  Heath,  where  then  J 
happened  to  be  some  races— my  friend  Lord  Marchs  horse  Uarrow*.  J 
bones  by  Cleaver  coming  off  winner  of  a  large  tteak.     I 
amusing  day — the  jockeys,  horses,  Ike.,  very  different  to  our  p 
races  iit  home — the  ht'ttiri!;  iiwful— the  rioheet  noVilcnieii  here  mix 
with  the  jox,  and  belt  all  round.     Cambridge  pleased  me :  especi- 
ally King's  College  Chapel,  of  a  rich  but  elegant  tiothick. 

"  I  have  been  out  into  the  world,  and  am  made  member  of  the 
Club  at  White's,  where  I  meet  gentlemen  of  the  firet  fashion.  My 
Lords  Rt)ckingham,  Carlisle,  Orford,  Bolingbroke,  Coventry  are  of 
my  friends,  introduced  to  me  by  my  Lord  March,  of  whom  I  have 
often  wrote  before.  Laily  Coventry  is  a  tine  woman,  but  thinn. 
Every  lady  pamti  here,  old  and  young;  so,  if  you  and  Moun- 
tain and  Fanny  wish  to  be  in  fm/iian,  I  must  send  you  out  some 
rooge-poti  :  everybody  plays — eight,  ten,  card-tables  at  every  house 
on  every  receiving  night.  I  am  sorry  to  say  all  do  not  play  fair, 
and  some  do  not  pay  fair.  I  have  been  obliged  to  sit  down,  and 
do  as  Rome  does,  and  have  actually  seen  ladies  whom  I  could  name 
take  my  counters  from  before  iny  face. 

"  One  day,  hia  regiment  the  20th,  being  paraded  in  St.  James's 
Park,  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Wolfe,  did  we  the  honour  to  present 
me  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Captjiin -General,  who  was  ntost 
gracioM  :  a  fat  jolly  Prince,  if  I  may  speak  so  without  disresjwct, 
reminding  me  in  his  manner  of  tliat  unhappy  General  Braddock, 
whom  we  knew  to  our  sorrow  last  year.  Wlien  he  heard  my  name, 
and  how  dearest  George  had  served  and  fallen  in  Braddock's  un- 
fortunate campaign,  he  talked  a  great  deal  with  me ;  asked  why 
a  young  fellow  like  me  did  not  serve  too ;  why  I  did  not  go  to  tho 
King  of  Prussia,  who  was  a  great  General,  and  see  a  campaign  or 
two ;  and  whether  that  would  not  be  better  than  dawdling  about  at 
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routs  and  card-parties  in  London  ?  I  said  I  would  like  to  go  with 
all  my  heart,  but  was  an  only  son  now,  on  leave  from  my  mother, 
and  belonged  to  our  estate  in  Virginia.  His  Royal  Highness  said 
Mr.  Braddock  had  wrote  home  accounts  of  Mrs.  Esmond's  loyalty, 
and  that  he  would  glailly  serve  me.  Mr.  Wolfe  and  I  have  waited 
on  him  since,  at  his  Royal  Highnesses  house  in  Pall  Mall.  The 
latter,  who  is  still  quite  a  young  man,  made  the  Scots  campaign 
with  his  Highness,  whom  Mr.  Dempster  lot*€S  so  much  at  home. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  too  severe :  if  anything  can  be  too  severe 
against  rebels  in  anus. 

"Mr.  Draper  has  had  half  the  Stock,  my  late  papa's  property, 
transferred  to  my  name.  Until  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that 
painful  loss  in  our  family  which  I  would  give  my  right  hand  to 
replace,  the  remaining  stock  muRt  remain  in  the  trustees'  name  in 
behalf  of  him  who  inheritecl  it.  Ah,  dear  mother !  There  is  no 
day,  scarce  any  hour,  when  I  don't  think  of  him.  I  wish  he  were 
by  me  often.  I  feel  like  as  if  I  was  better  wlien  I  am  thinking  of 
him,  and  would  like,  for  the  honour  of  my  family,  that  he  was 
representing  of  it  here  instead  of,  honored  madam,  your  dutiful 
and  affectionate  Son,  Henry  Esmond  Warrington. 

"  P.S. — I  am  like  your  sex,  who  always,  they  say,  put  their 
chief  news  in  a  j^osa-tp.  I  had  something  to  tell  you  about  a 
person  to  whom  mi/  h^art  is  engaged.  I  fthall  write  more  about  it, 
which  there  is  no  hurry.  Safice  she  is  a  nobleman's  daughter,  and 
her  family  as  good  as  our  oivn." 

••  Clarois  Street,  London  :  October  23, 17r)6. 

"  I  think,  my  good  sister,  we  have  Ix'en  all  our  lives  a  little  more 
than  kin  and  less  than  kind,  to  use  the  wonls  of  a  poet  whom  your 
dear  father  loved  dearly.  When  you  were  bom  in  our  Western 
Principallitie,  my  mother  was  not  as  old  as  Isaac's ;  but  even  then 
I  was  much  more  than  old  enough  to  be  yours.  And  though  she 
gave  you  all  she  could  leave  or  give,  including  the  little  portion  of 
love  that  ought  to  have  been  my  share,  yet,  if  we  can  have  good- 
will for  one  another,  we  may  learn  to  do  without  affection :  an<i 
some  little  kindness  you  owe  me,  for  your  son's  sake  as  well  as  your 
father's,  whom  I  love<l  ami  admired  more  than  any  man  I  think 
ever  I  knew  in  this  world  :  he  was  greater  than  almost  all,  though 
he  made  no  noyse  in  it.  I  have  seen  very  many  who  have,  and, 
believe  me,  have  found  but  few  with  such  good  heads  and  good 
harts  as  Mr.  Esmond. 

"  Had  we  been  better  acquainted,  I  might  have  given  you  some 
advice  regarding  your  young  gentleman's  introduction  to  Europe; 
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which  you  would  have  taken  or  not,  as  people  do  in  tliis  world, 
least  you  would  liave  Bed  afterwards,  '  What  she  counselled  tne 
right,  aad  had  Harry  done  a«  Madam  Beatrix  wight,  it  had  been 
better  for  him.'  My  goixl  sbtOT,  it  wa«  not  for  you  to  know,  or  for 
me  to  whom  you  never  wrote  to  tell  yon,  but  your  boy  in  coming  to 
England  and  Castlewooil  found  but  ill  friends  there ;  except  one, 
mt,  of  whom  ail  kind  of  evil  hnth  been  spoken  and  sed 


1 


theae  fifty  yenre  past- 

"  Now,  I  must  tell 
aatonish  her,  that  almost 
is  prudent  of  his  tongue 
with  on  imperious  don 
know  whether  he  is  hi. 
ihe  less  for  not  being  ov^ 
xelt-the-T/uzmet-nfiTB  gen* 
their  neighbours.     Your 
to  me  but  a  eupercilioiu  , 
was  not  pleasant  in  his  cupij-, 
liiy)  your  Muster  Il.irry  will  certainly 
his  wits.      Of  book-learning   he 
England,  an<i  for  this  I  Jiold 


out  eawse  too,  perhaps. 
ther  what  will  doubtless  scarce 
ivho  knows  him  loves  Lim.  He 
P  his  money,  as  bold  as  a  lyon, 
that  sets  well  upon  him  ;  you 
lot ;  tny  dear,  I  like  him  none 
ffiee,  and  never  eared  for  your 
are  so  mueh  more  clever  thiin 
at  friend,  Mr.  Addison,  seemed 
bu  follinrer,  Sir  Dick 
out  of  'era.     And  (retwion* 

bum   l/if  rirer  vp  with 

^nniant  as  any  lord  in 

Heaven  have 


not  given  liini  a  turn  that  way,  'tis  of  no  use  trying  to  bend  him. 

"  Considering  the  jjlace  ho  is  to  hold  in  his  own  cohiny  wjien  he 
returns,  and  the  st<iek  he  comes  from,  let  nic  tell  you,  that  he  hath 
not  means  enough  allowc<l  him  to  aup)K>rt  bis  station,  and  is  likely 
to  make  the  more  tUitence  from  tlie  narrowness  of  his  income — from 
sheer  despair  breaking  out  of  all  bounds,  and  beeoining  e.<ctravagant. 
which  is  not  his  turn.  But  he  likes  to  live  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
his  conipany,  and,  l>etween  ourselves,  has  fell  into  some  of  the  fiuist 
and  most  rakish  in  England.  He  thinks  'tis  for  the  honour  of  the 
family  not  to  go  Iwek,  ami  many  a  time  calls  for  ortolans  and  cham- 
paign when  he  would  as  leaf  dine  witli  a  stake  and  a  mugg  of  beer. 
And  in  this  kind  of  spirit  I  have  no  doubt  from  wliat  he  hath  told 
me  in  liis  talk  (whieh  is  very  naif,  as  the  Freneh  »&y),  that  his 
mamma  hath  encouraged  him  in  his  high  opinion  of  liiniself.  We 
women  like  our  belonginp  to  iiave  it,  however  little  we  love  to 
pay  tlie  coat.  Will  you  have  your  lacld  make  a  fi;,'ar  in  Lonilon  ? 
Tn-hble  his  allowance  at  the  very  least,  and  his  Aunt  Bernstein 
(with  his  honored  mamma's  permission)  will  add  a  little  more  on 
to  whatever  summ  you  give  him.  Otherwise  he  will  be  spending  the 
little  capital  I  learn  he  has  in  this  country,  wliich,  when  a  ladd 
once  Iwiniis  to  manfiei;  tliere  is  very  soon  an  end  to  tlie  liwif.  Please 
God,  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  Henry  Esmond's  grandson  something 
at  my  death  ;  but  my  savings  are  small,  and  tlie  pension  with  which 
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my  gracious  Sovereign  hath  endowed  me  dies  with  me.  As  for  feu 
M.  de  Bernstein,  he  left  only  debt  at  his  decease :  the  officers  of  his 
Majesty's  Electoral  Court  of  Hanover  are  but  scantily  paid. 

"  A  lady  who  is  at  present  very  high  in  his  Majesty's  confidence 
hath  taken  a  great  phancy  to  your  ludd,  and  will  take  an  early  occa- 
sion to  bring  him  to  the  Sovereign's  favorable  notice.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  he  hath  seen.  If  live  in  America  he  must,  why 
should  not  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington  return  as  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  with  a  title  to  his  name  %     That  is  what  I  hope  for  him. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  must  be  candid  with  you,  and  tell  you  I  fear 
he  hath  entangled  himself  here  in  a  very  silly  engagement.  Even 
to  marry  an  old  woman  for  money  is  scarce  pardonable — the 
game  ne  volant  giveres  la  ckandelle — Mr.  Bernstein,  when  alive, 
more  than  once  assured  me  of  this  fact,  and  I  believe  him,  poor 
gentleman  !  But  to  engage  yourself  to  an  old  woman  without 
money,  and  to  marry  her  merely  because  you  have  promised  her, 
this  seems  to  me  a  follie  which  only  very  young  ladds  fall  into, 
and  I  fear  Mr.  Warrington  is  one.  How,  or  for  what  consideration, 
I  know  not,  but  my  niece  Maria  Esmond  hath  escamoU  a  promise 
from  Harry.  He  knows  nothing  of  her  antecedens,  which  I  do. 
She  hath  laid  herself  out  for  twenty  husbands  these  twenty  years 
past.  I  care  not  how  she  hath  got  the  promise  from  him.  'Tis 
a  sinn  and  a  shame  that  a  woman  more  than  forty  years  old  should 
surprize  the  honour  of  a  child  like  that,  and  hold  him  to  his  word. 
She  is  not  the  woman  she  pretends  to  be.  A  horse-jockey  (he 
saith)  cannot  take  him  in — but  a  woman  ! 

"I  write  this  news  to  you  advisedly,  displeasant  as  it  must 
be.  Perhaps  'twill  bring  you  to  England :  but  I  would  be  very 
cautious,  above  all,  very  gentle,  for  the  bitt  will  instantly  make 
his  high  spirit  restive.  I  fear  the  property  is  entailed,  so  that 
threats  of  cutting  him  off  from  it  will  not  move  Maria.  Otherwise 
I  know  her  to  be  so  mercenary  that  (though  she  really  hath  a 
great  phancy  for  this  handsome  ladd)  without  money  she  would 
not  hear  of  him.  All  I  could,  and  more  than  I  ought^  I  have  done 
to  prevent  the  match.  What  and  more  I  will  not  say  in  writing ; 
but  that  I  am,  for  Henry  Esmond's  sake,  his  grandson's  sincerest 
friend,  and,  madam,  your  faithful  sister  and  servant, 

"Beatrix  Baroness  de  Bernstein. 

"  To  Mrs.  EsmoDd  Warrington,  of  Castlowood,  in  Virginia." 

On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  written,  in  Madam  Esmond's  hand, 
"My  sister  Bernstein's  letter,  received  with  Henry's  December  24 :  on 
receipt  of  which  it  was  determined  my  son  should  instantly  go  home." 


T 


CHAPTER  XLH 

FORTUy.l  NIMWU 

HOnOH  HutTf  Wurrioj  iraieted  in  tiis  det^nniiiution  to 

lieep  that  dismal  iirou  li  his  cousin  hod  extnicteil  from 

him,  we  trust  no  bene  .uder  will  thiuk  au  ill  of  Lim  a 

to  Suppose  that  the  eiigsgeracni,  wiia  bi  the  yuung  fellow's  taate,  a 
that  he  wouLI  not  be  hctulily  glad  to  In  rid  of  it.  Very  likely  tl 
beating  tLdministered  to  poor  Will  was  t«  tliis  end ;  and  Harry  a 
hare  thought,  "A  boxing- match  between  lu  i^  sure  to  bring  on  i| 
quarrel  with  the  family ;  in  tlie  quarrel  with  the  family,  Haria  n 
take  her  brother's  side,  I,  of  c  mrse,  will  make  no  retmction  or 
apology.  Will,  in  that  cose,  niay  call  me  to  account,  wlien  I  kuow 
which  is  the  better  man.  In  the  niidKt  of  tlie  feud,  the  agreement 
may  come  to  au  criil,  and  I  may  be  a  free  niiin  once  more." 

So  honest  Harry  laid  his  train,  and  fired  it :  but,  tlio  cvplosion 
over,  no  barm  was  found  to  be  done,  except  that  William  Esmond's 
nose  was  swollen,  and  liis  eye  blaek  for  a  week.  He  did  nut  send 
a  challenge  to  his  cousin,  Harry  Warriii'.'ton  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
uetther  killed  Harry,  nor  was  killed  by  him.  Will  was  knockcti 
down,  and  he  got  up  asain.  How  many  men  i)f  sense  would  do  the 
same,  coidd  tlicy  get  their  little  account  settled  in  a  private  plaec, 
with  nobody  to  tell  how  the  siiore  was  paid  !  Maria  by  no  means 
took  her  family's  side  in  the  quarrel,  but  declare<l  for  her  cousin,  as 
did  my  Lord,  when  wlvised  of  the  disturlmnce.  Will  liail  stnick  the 
first  blow.  Lord  C'astlewuo<l  saiil,  by  the  <-ha|>lain's  shouing.  It  was 
not  the  first  or  the  t«nth  time  he  had  lieen  found  quarrelling  in  bis 
cups.  Mr.  Warrington  only  showed  a  proper  s)iirit  in  resenting  the 
injury,  and  it  was  for  Will,  not  for  Harry,  to  ask  {lardon. 

Harry  said  he  woidd  accept  no  apology  as  long  as  his  horse  vaa 
not  returned  or  bis  bet  paid.  This  chronicler  bos  not  been  able  to 
find  out,  from  any  of  the  papers  which  have  coine  under  liis  view, 
how  that  affair  of  the  bet  was  finally  arranged  :  but  'tis  certain  the 
cousins  presently  met  in  the  houses  of  various  friends,  and  without 
mauling  each  otlier. 

Maria's  elder  brother  had  been  at  first  quite  willing  that  his  sister, 
who  had  remained  unmarried  for  so  manv  veors,  and  on  the  train  of 
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whose  robe,  in  her  long  course  over  the  path  of  life,  so  many  briars, 
so  much  mud,  so  many  rents  and  stains  had  naturally  gathered, 
should  marry  with  any  bridegroom  who  presented  himself,  and  if 
with  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  so  much  the  better.  She  would 
retire  to  his  wigwam  in  the  forest,  and  there  be  disposed  of.  In  the 
natural  course  of  things,  Harry  would  survive  his  ehlerly  bride,  and 
might  console  himself  or  not,  as  he  preferred,  after  her  departure. 

But,  after  an  interview  with  Aunt  Bernstein,  which  his  Lordship 
had  on  his  coming  to  London,  he  changed  his  opinion  :  and  even  went 
so  far  aa  to  try  and  dissuade  Maria  from  the  match ;  and  to  profess 
a  pity  for  the  young  fellow  who  was  to  be  made  to  imdergo  a  life  of 
misery  on  account  of  a  silly  promise  given  at  one-and-twenty  ! 

Misery,  indeed !  Maria  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  was  to 
be  miserable.  Pity,  forsooth  !  My  Lonl  at  Castlewood  hiui  thought 
it  was  no  pity  at  all.  Maria  knew  what  pity  meant.  Her  brother 
had  been  with  Aunt  Bernstein :  Aunt  Bernstein  had  offered  money 
to  break  this  match  off.  She  understood  what  my  Lord  meant,  but 
Mr.  Warrington  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  she  could  trust  him. 
Away,  upon  this,  walks  my  Lord  to  White's,  or  to  whatever  haunts 
he  ft^Bquentc<l.  It  is  j>robablc  that  his  sister  had  guessed  too  accu- 
rately what  the  nature  of  his  conversation  with  Madam  Bernstein 
had  been. 

"  And  so,"  thinks  he,  "  the  end  of  my  virtue  is  likely  to  be 
that  the  Mohock  will  fiill  a  prey  to  others,  and  that  there  is  no 
earthly  use  in  my  sparing  him.  *  Quern  Deus  vult ' — what  was  the 
schoolmaster's  adage  1  If  I  don't  have  him,  somebody  else  will, 
that  is  clear.  My  brother  has  had  a  slice  ;  my  dear  sister  wants 
to  swallow  the  whole  of  him  bodily.  Here  have  I  been  at  home 
respecting  his  youth  and  innocence  forsooth,  declining  to  play 
beyond  the  value  of  a  nixpence,  and  acting  guardian  and  Mentor 
to  him.  Why,  I  am  but  a  fool  to  fatten  a  goose  for  other  people 
to  feed  off !  Not  many  a  good  action  have  I  done  in  this  life,  and 
here  is  this  one,  that  serves  to  benefit  whom] — other  folks.  Talk 
of  remorse !  By  all  the  fires  and  furies,  the  remorse  I  have  is  for 
things  I  haven't  done  and  might  have  done !  Why  did  I  spare 
Lucretial  She  hated  me  ever  after,  and  her  huslyand  went  the 
way  for  which  he  was  predestined.  Why  have  I  let  this  lad  off] 
— that  March  and  the  rest,  who  don't  want  him,  may  pluck  him ! 
And  I  have  a  bad  repute  ;  and  I  am  the  man  people  point  at,  and  call 
the  wicked  lord,  and  against  whom  women  warn  their  sons  !  Pardi, 
I  am  not  a  penny  worse,  only  a  gi*eat  deal  more  unlucky  than  my 
neighbours,  and  'tis  only  my  curseil  weakness  that  has  been  my 
greatest  enemy  ! "  Here,  manifestly,  in  setting  down  a  speech  which 
a  gentleman  only  thau4jhti  a  chronicler  overdraws  his  account  with 
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the  patient  reader,  nho  has  a  right  not  to  ai^cept  this  draft  on  hit  J 
credulity.  But  have  not  Livy,  and  Tliucydides,  and  a  fwore 
of  hiatorians,  maile  apeochea  for  their  heroes,  ivhich  wt  know  th«  ] 
latt«r  never  thought  of  (ielivering?  How  much  more  may  we  then, 
Icnowing  my  Lord  Cuatlewood's  chsiracter  bo  iutimately  as  we  do»  J 
ileclare  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  transcribe  his  thougbts-l 
1  this  paper?     What?  a  vhole  pack  of  the  wolres  arc  on  ths  ] 


hunt  after  this  lamb,  am'  ^ 
line  hungry  ohi  hunter  is 
Who  hua  not  admired  tha 
reproached  on  his  return  I 
with  jaghires,  lakhs,  gold  c 
"  Upon  my  life,"  said  the 
opportunities,  I  am  6urpr'» 

To  telJ  disagreeable 
manner  forced  to  impart 
Hence,  though  I  have  1 
history  waa  written,  what  „,.'i; 


"il«>  a  m«il  of  him  presently,  and  I 
y  and  not  have  a  single  cutlet  I  -] 
peeirh  of  my  Lonl  Olive,  when  f 
%  with  makiiig  rather  too  frM  I 
amondB,  peark,  anil  what  not : 
Ploissy,  "when  I  think  of  my  J 
so  little  I " 
'.  gentleman,  until  c 
ways  painful  to  a  feeling  mind.  J 
re  the  very  firat  page  of  thi 
person  my  Lord  CastlewuoA^ 


II  ho  wiL'i  hHd  hy 
kept  hack  much  that  was  unpleasant  about  hiin,  <mly  allowing 
the  eanilid  reader  to  perceive  that  he  was  a  nobleman  who  ought 
not  to  be  at  all  of  our  liking.  It  is  true  that  my  Lonl  Alarch,  anil 
other  gcntlenicn  of  whom  he  complained,  would  have  thought  no 
more  of  lictting  with  Itlr.  Warrington  for  his  laat  shilling,  and  takinj; 
their  winninf,'s,  than  they  would  scruple  to  pick  the  hones  of  a 
rhickeii ;  that  tliey  would  take  any  advantage  of  the  game,  or  their 
superior  skill  in  it,  of  the  race,  and  their  private  kniiwlinlge  of 
the  horses  engagcil ;  in  bo  far,  they  followed  IIlc  practice  of  all 
gentlemen  ;  hut  when  they  played,  they  played  fair ;  and  when  they 
lost,  they  paid. 

Now  Madam  Bernstein  was  loth  to  tell  her  I'irginian  neidiew 
all  she  knew  to  his  family's  discredit ;  she  was  even  touched  by 
my  Lord's  forbearance  in  regard  to  Harry  on  his  lirBt  arrival  in 
Europe ;  and  pleased  with  his  Lordship's  compliance  with  her 
wishes  in  this  jHirtirular.  But  in  the  conversation  wliieh  she  had 
with  her  nephew  Castlewood  reganling  Maria's  dci^igiis  on  Harry, 
he  had  spoken  his  mind  out  with  his  usual  cyinciam,  voted  himself 
a  fool  for  having  spartnl  a  lad  whom  no  sparing  would  eventmilly 
keep  from  niin  ;  pointed  out  Mr.  Harry's  undeniable  extravngaiK'OS 
and  spendthrift  asenciates,  his  nights  at  faro  and  huKard,  and  his 
rides  to  Newmarket,  and  asked  why  he  alone  should  keep  liis  hands 
from  the  young  fellow?  In  vain  Mailam  Bernstein  pleatled  that 
Harry  was  poor.  Bah  !  he  was  heir  to  a  princijiality  which  ought 
to  have  been  his,  Castlewood's,  and  might  have  set  up  their  ruined 
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fiunily.  (iDdeed,  Madam  Bernstein  thought  Mr.  Warrington's 
Virginian  property  much  greater  than  it  was.)  Were  there  not 
money-lenders  in  the  town  who  would  give  him  money  on  post- 
obits  in  plenty  1  Castlewood  knew  as  much  to  his  cost :  he  had 
applied  to  them  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  the  cursed  crew  had 
eaten  up  two-thinls  of  his  miserable  income.  He  spoke  with  such 
desperate  candour  and  ill-humour,  that  Madam  Bernstein  began  to 
be  alarmeil  for  her  favourite,  and  determined  to  caution  him  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

That  evening  she  began  to  pen  a  billet  to  Mr.  Warrington  ;  but 
all  her  life  long  she  was  slow  with  her  pen,  and  disliked  using  it 
"  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of  writing  more  than  bon  jour  or 
business,"  'she  used  to  say.  "  What  is  the  use  of  writing  ill,  when 
there  are  so  many  clever  people  who  can  do  it  well  ?  and  even  then 
it  were  best  left  alone."  So  she  sent  one  of  her  men  to  Mr.  Harry's 
lodging,  bidding  him  come  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  her  next 
day,  when  she  proposed  to  warn  him. 

But  the  next  morning  she  was  indisposed,  and  could  not  receive 
Mr.  Harry  when  he  came :  and  she  kept  her  chamber  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  the  next  day  there  was  a  great  engagement ;  and  the 
next  day  Mr.  Harry  was  off  on  some  expedition  of  his  own.  In  the 
whirl  of  London  life,  what  man  sees  his  neighbour,  what  brother  his 
sister,  what  schoolfellow  his  old  friend  ?  Ever  so  many  days  passed 
before  Mr.  Warrington  and  his  aunt  had  that  confidential  conversa- 
tion whicji  the  latter  desired. 

She  began  by  scolding  him  mildly  about  his  extravagance  and 
madcap  frolics  (though,  in  truth,  she  was  charmed  with  him  for 
both) — he  replied  that  young  men  will  be  young  men,  and  that  it 
was  in  dutifully  waiting  in  attendance  on  his  aunt,  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  \^'ith  whom  he  mostly  lived  at  present.  She  then, 
with  some  prelude,  l>egan  to  warn  him  regarding  his  cousin.  Lord 
Castlewood ;  on  which  he  broke  into  a  bitter  laugh,  and  said  the 
good-natured  world  had  told  him  plenty  about  Lord  Castlewood 
already.  "  To  say  of  a  man  of  his  Lordship's  rank,  or  of  any  gentle- 
man, '  Don't  play  with  him,'  is  more  than  I  like  to  do,"  continued 
the  lady  ;  "  but " 

"  Oh,  you  may  say  on,  aunt ! "  said  Harry,  with  something  like 
an  imprecation  on  his  lips. 

"  And  have  you  played  with  your  cousin  already  ? "  asked  the 
young  man's  worldly  old  monitress. 

"  And  lost  and  won,  madam  ! "  answers  Harry  gallantly.  "  It 
don't  become  me  to  say  which.  If  we  have  a  bout  with  a  neighbour 
in  Virginia,  a  bottle,  or  a  pack  of  cards,  or  a  quarrel,  we  don't  go 
home  and  teU  our  mothers.     I  mean  no  offence,  aunt ! "     And, 
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blnshing,  the  Imndsome  young  fellow  vent  up  and  kissfii]  the  old  , 
laily.  He  lixiki^d  very  brave  nnd  brillinut,  witli  his  rich  luce,  h' 
fuir  face  and  liair,  his  fine  new  suit  of  velvet  and  gold.  On  taldng  ■• 
leave  of  his  aunt  he  gave  his  usual  euniptuoua  benejactiuiis 
servants,  who  crowded  round  hiiu.  It  was  a  rainy  winter  day,  andV 
luy  gentlemiiD,  to  save  liia  fine  ailk  atockiuga,  tnuat  come  in  a  chniSeS 
"  To  White's  I "  lie  called  out  to  the  chairmen,  and  away  tli^ 
carried  him  to  the  place  where  he  "-ssed  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 

Our  Virginian's  friends  '  ave  wished  that  he  had  been  i 

less  sedulous  frequenter  of  luee  of  entertainment !  1 

much  may  be  said  in  favour  /arrington  that,  having  ei 

in  play,  he  fought  his  battle  ui  lero.     He  was  not  flustered  byj 

good  luck,  and  perfet^tly  culm  ^  the  chances  went  against  him 

If  Fortune  is  proverbially  fickle  ui  men  at  play,  how  many  n 
fickle  to  Fortune,  run  away  frightened  from  her  advances ;  and  dea 
Iter,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  thou,  t  of  leaving  them  but  for  thej^fl 
cowardice,  "  By  George^  Mr.  Wa  ngton,"  said  Mr.  Selwyn,  ' 
ing  up  in  a  rare  fit  of  enthusiasm,  '  you  deserve  to  win  I  You  trea^ 
your  look  as  a  j.'iTit]t]iiiin  shmild,  and  as  l.iri-  -m  she  rcniiiina  with 
you,  behave  to  her  with  the  most  perfect  politeness.  Si  celeres 
quatit  peunns — yoii  know  the  rest.  Nol  Well,  yon  are  not  much 
the  worse  off — you  will  call  her  Ladyship's  coach  and  make  her  a 
bow  at  the  step.  Look  at  Lord  CastlewooU  yonder,  jxujsing  the 
box.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  fellow  curse  and  swear  so  at  losing  five 
or  si.t  pieces  1  She  must  be  a  ja<le  indeed  if  she  long  give  her 
favours  to  aui-h  a  niggardly  canaille  as  that !  " 

"  We  don't  consider  our  family  canaille,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, "  and  my  Lord  Castlewood  is  one  of  them." 

"  I  forgot,  I  forgot,  and  ask  your  pardon  !  And  I  make  you 
my  compliment  upon  my  Lord,  and  Mr.  Will  Esmond  hia  brotlier," 
says  Harry's  neighbour  at  the  hazard-table.  "  The  boi  ia  with  me. 
Five's  the  main !  Deuce  Ace !  my  usual  luck.  Virtute  mea  me 
involvo ! "  and  he  sinks  back  in  his  chair. 

Whether  it  was  npon  this  occasion  of  taking  the  box,  that  Mr, 
Harry  threw  the  Siiteen  mains  mentioned  in  one  of  those  other 
letters  of  Mr.  Waljiole's,  which  have  not  come  into  Ids  pre.%ent 
learned  editor's  hands,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  on  liis 
first  appearitnce  at  "White's,"  Harry  had  five  or  six  evenings  of 
prodigious  good  luck,  and  seemed  more  than  ever  the  Fortunate 
Youth.  The  five  hundred  poumls  withdrawn  from  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  iiad  multiplied  into  thousands.  He  bought  fine  clothes, 
purchaseil  fine  horses,  gave  grand  entertainments,  made  handsome 
presents,  lived  as  if  he  had  been  as  rich  as  Sir  James  Lowther,  or 
hia  Grace  of  Bedford,  and  vet  the  five  thousand  pounds  never  seemed 
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to  diminish.  No  wonder  that  he  gave  where  giving  was  so  easy  ; 
no  wonder  that  he  was  generous  with  Fortunatus's  purse  in  his 
pocket.  I  say  no  wonder  that  he  gave,  for  such  was  his  nature. 
Other  Fortunati  tie  up  the  endless  purse,  drink  small  beer,  and  go 
to  bed  with  a  tallow  candle. 

During  this  vein  of  his  luck,  what  must  Mr.  Harry  do,  but  find 
out  from  Lady  Maria  what  her  Ladyship's  debts  were,  and  pay  them 
off  to  the  last  shilling.  Her  stepmother  and  half-sister,  who  did 
not  love  her,  he  treated  to  all  sorts  of  magnificent  presents.  "  Had 
you  not  better  get  yourself  arrested.  Will  ? "  my  Lord  sardonically 
said  to  his  brother.  *'  Although  you  bit  him  in  tliat  affair  of  the 
horse,  the  Mohock  will  certainly  take  you  out  of  pawn."  It  was 
then  that  Mr.  William  felt  a  true  remorse,  though  not  of  that 
humble  kind  which  sent  the  repentant  Prodigal  to  his  knees. 
"  Confound  it,"  he  groaned,  "  to  think  that  I  have  let  this  fellow 
slip  for  such  a  little  matter  as  fifty  pound  !  Why,  he  was  good  for 
a  thousand  at  least." 

As  for  Maria,  that  generous  creature  accepted  the  good  fortune 
sent  her  with  a  grateful  heart ;  and  was  ready  to  accept  as  much 
more  as  you  pleased.  Having  paid  off  her  debts  to  her  various 
milliners,  tradesmen,  and  purveyors,  she  forthwith  proceeded  to  con- 
tract new  ones.  Mrs.  Betty,  her  Ladyship's  maid,  went  round  in- 
forming the  trades{)eople  that  her  mistress  was  about  to  contract  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  a  young  gentleman  of  immense  fortune ; 
so  that  they  might  give  my  Lady  credit  to  any  amount.  Having 
heard  the  same  story  twice  or  thrice  before,  the  tradesfolk  might 
not  give  it  entire  credit,  but  their  bills  were  paid :  even  to  Mrs. 
Pincott,  of  Kensington,  my  Lady  showed  no  rancour,  and  affably 
ordered  fresh  supplies  from  her ;  and  when  she  dix)ve  al>out  from  the 
mercer  to  the  toy -shop,  and  from  the  toy -shop  to  tlie  jeweller,  in  a 
coach,  with  her  maid  and  Mr.  Warrington  inside,  they  thought  her 
a  fortunate  woman  indeed,  to  have  secured  the  Fortunate  Youth, 
though  they  might  wonder  at  the  taste  of  this  latter  in  having 
selected  so  elderly  a  beauty. 

Mr.  Sparks,  of  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  took  tlie  liberty 
of  waiting  ufion  Mr.  Warrington  at  his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street, 
with  the  pearl  necklace  and  the  gold  etwee  whi(th  he  had  bought 
in  Lady  Maria's  company  the  day  before ;  and  asking  whether  he, 
Sparks,  should  leave  them  at  his  honour's  lodging,  or  send  them 
to  her  Ladyship  with  his  honour's  compliments?  Harry  added  a 
ring  out  of  the  stock  which  the  jeweller  happened  to  bring  with  him, 
to  the  necklace  and  the  etwee ;  and  sumptuously  bidding  that  indivi- 
dual to  send  him  in  the  bill,  took  a  majestic  leave  of  Mr  Sparks,  who 
retired,  bowing  even  to  Gumbo,  as  he  quitted  his  honour's  presence. 
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Nor  did  his  bounties  end  here.  Ere  many  ila.vB  tlie  pleased 
young  fellow  drove  up  in  Jiia  phaeton  to  Mr.  Spiirks'a  shop,  and 
took  a  couple  of  trinkets  for  two  yoUDg  Isilies,  whose  parents  had 
been  kind  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  a  sinrere  reiipinl. 
"  Ah ! "  thongbt  he,  "  how  I  wish  I  had  my  poor  Geoi^'a  wit  and 
genius  for  poetry  !  I  would  send  tliese  preecnto  with  pretty  v 
a  Hetty  and  Theo.     I  am  sure,  if  goodwill  and  real  re^rd  could 


make  a  poet  of  me,  I  sho 
And  so  he  called  in  Pan~ 


•  difficulty  in  finding  rhyr 
u,  and  they  concocted  a  billet 


CHAPTER  XIJIl 

IN  WHICH  HARRY  FLIES  HIGH 

SO  Mr.  Harry  Warrington,  of  Virginia,  had  bis  lodgings  in  Bond 
Street,  London,  England,  and  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  drank  bumpers  of  the  best  wine  therctif.  His  title  of 
Fortunate  Youth  was  pretty  generally  recognised.  Being  young, 
wealthy,  gooil-looking,  and  fortunate,  the  fashionable  world  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  made  him  welcome.  Harry  was  liked  because 
he  was  likeable ;  because  he  was  rich,  handsome,  jovial,  well-bom, 
well-bred,  brave ;  because,  with  jolly  tojKirs,  he  likeil  a  jolly  song  and 
a  bottle;  because,  with  gentlemen  sportsmen,  he  loved  any  game 
that  was  a-foot  or  a-liorseback ;  because,  with  ladies,  he  had  a  modest 
blushing  timidity  which  rendered  the  lad  interesting ;  because,  to  those 
humbler  than  himself  in  degree  he  was  always  magnificently  liberal, 
and  anxious  to  spare  annoyance.  Our  Virginian  was  very  grand, 
and  high  and  mighty,  to  be  sure ;  but  in  those  times,  when  the 
distinction  of  ranks  yet  obtained,  to  be  high  and  distant  with  his 
inferiors  brouglit  no  uni^pularity  to  a  gentleman.  Remember  that, 
in  those  days,  the  Secretary  of  State  always  knelt  when  he  went 
to  the  King  witli  his  desjiatches  of  a  morning,  and  the  Under- 
Secretarj'  never  dared  to  sit  down  in  his  chief's  presence.  If  I 
were  Secretary  of  State  (and  such  there  have  lieen  amongst  men 
of  letters  since  Addison's  days)  I  should  not  like  to  kneel  when  I 
went  in  to  my  audience  with  my  despatch-box.  If  I  were  Under- 
Secretary  I  should  not  like  to  have  to  stand,  whilst  the  Right 
Honourable  Beiyamin  or  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  looked 
over  the  piii)ers.  But  there  is  a  modus  in  rebtis :  there  are  certain 
lines  which  must  be  drawn :  and  I  am  only  half  pleased,  for  my 
part,  when  Bob  Bowstreet,  whoso  connection  with  letters  in 
through  Policeman  X  and  Y,  and  Tom  Garbage,  who  is  an  esteemed 
contributor  to  the  Kennel  Miscellant/y  propose  to  j(nn  fellowsliip 
as  brother  literary  men,  slap  me  on  the  back,  and  call  me  old  boy, 
or  \)y  my  Cliristian  name. 

As  much  pleivsure  as  tlie  town  could  give  in  the  winter  season 
of  1756-57,  Mr.  Warrington  had  for  the  asking.  There  were 
operas  for  him,  in  which  he  took  but  moderate  delight.     (A  pro- 
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di^ons  (leal  of  Katire  vau  brought  tn   lieor  ugainst  tlipge   Italian   ' 
Operas,  and  tKey  were  aawiiJeil  for  being  foolish,  Popiali,  immtinly, 
unmeaning ;    but    people    went,    nevertheleaa.)      There    were    the 
theatres,  vith  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritcliard  at  uiie  house,  aud    | 
Mrs.    Clive  at  another.      There    were  maaqiieradea  and  ridottoa,    , 
frequented  hy  all  the  fine  swioty ;    tlioro  were  their  IxirdshipB' , 
and  LailjBhips'  own  private  dniina  and  i^Bapmblira,  which  began  J 
and  emled  with  canls,  and  which  Mr.  Warrington  did  not  like  a 
well  aa  White's,  because  the  re  was  neither  ao  high  nor  a 

fair  as  at  the  club-table. 

One  day  liis  kinsinau,  Loi  iwood,  took  him  to  Court,  and  I 

presented  Horry  to  hin  Mi^j  >  wan  now  come  to  town  froia  j 

Kenaington.      But    tliat    g.  overcign    either   did  not  like 

Hany'a  introdiirer,  or  had  ■  reaaona  for  being  sulky,     Hia 

Majeaty   only  said,   "  Oh,  heani   of  you   from    Lady  Yarmouth. 
The  Earl  of  Castlewood  "  (turning  to  hia  Lordshiji,  and  speaking 
in  G«muin)  "shall  teU  him  that  he  plays  too  much!"     And  bo._ 
anying,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  turned  his  royal  back.     LonJ  ) 
Castlewood  shrank  back  ijuite   frightened  at  this  cold  reception  of 
Ins  nugimt  mnster. 

"  What  d(x«  he  Bay  ? "  aakeil  Harry. 

"  His  Miije«ty  thinks  they  play  too  high  at  White's,  and  is 
<liBplease(l,"  whispered  the  nobleman. 

"  If  he  does  not  want  us,  we  had  better  Hot  eonie  again  thit 
in  all,"  siiid  Harry  sinijily.  "I  never,  soraeiiow,  coiisiilcrcl  thit 
German  fellow  a  real  King  of  England." 

"Hush!  for  Heaven's  sake,  hold  your  eoiifoiuilei  eolomal 
tongue!"    cries  out  my  Loril.     "Don't  you  see  the  walls  hen 

"And  what  then?"  asks  Mr.  Warrington.  "Wh\  I^k  it 
the  [Mjople  !  Hang  me,  if  it  is  not  quite  a  curiosity !  They  were 
all  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  bowing  to  me,  mid  tliiltenng  inn 
jnst  now  ;  and  nt  present  they  avoid  me  as  if  I  were  the  plague  ! " 

"Shake  hands,  nephew,"  said  a  broad-faced,  broail-shouldereil 
gentleman  in  a  searlet-laced  waistcoat,  and  a  great  old-fashione<l 
wig.  "  I  hcanl  what  you  said,  I  have  cars  like  the  wall,  look 
you.  And,  now,  if  other  people  show  you  the  cold  shoulder,  I'll 
give  yon  my  hanil."  And  so  siiying,  the  gentleman  put  out  a  great 
brown  hand,  with  which  he  graspwl  Harry's.  "  Something  of  my 
brother  about  your  eyes  and  face.  Though  I  supj)o.se  in  your  island 
you  grow  more  wiry  and  thin  like.  I  am  thine  uncle,  child.  My 
name  is  Str  Mdes  Warrinifton.     My  Lord  kTiows  me  well  enough." 

My  LonI  looked  very  frightened  and  yellow.  "  Yes,  my  dear 
Harry.     This  is  your  paternal  uncle,  Sir  Miles  Warrington." 
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"  Might  as  well  have  come  to  see  us  in  Norfolk,  as  dangle  about 
playing  the  fool  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Mr.  Warrington,  or  Mr.  Esmond 
— which  do  you  call  yourself] "  said  the  Baronet  "  The  old  lady 
calls  herself  Madam  Esmond,  don't  she  1 " 

'*  My  mother  is  not  ashamed  of  her  father's  name,  nor  am  I, 
uncle,"  said  Mr.  Harry,  rather  proudly. 

"  Well  said,  lad  !  Come  home  and  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  with 
Lady  Warrington,  at  three,  in  Hill  Street, — that  is  if  you  can  do 
without  your  White's  kii'kshaws.  You  need  not  look  frightened, 
my  Lford  Castlewood  !     I  shall  tell  no  tales  out  of  school." 

"  I — I  am  sure  Sir  Miles  Warrington  will  act  as  a  gentleman  !  " 
says  my  Lord,  in  much  perturbation. 

"Belike  lie  will,"  growled  the  Baronet,  turning  on  his  heel. 
**  And  thou  wilt  come,  young  man,  at  three ;  and  mind,  good  roast 
mutton  waits  for  nobody.  Thou  hast  a  great  look  of  thy  father. 
Lord  bless  us,  how  we  used  to  beat  each  other  !  He  was  smaller 
than  me,  and  in  course  younger ;  but  many  a  time  he  ha<l  the  best 
of  it.  Take  it  he  was  henpecked  when  he  married,  and  Madam 
Esmond  took  the  spirit  out  of  Iiim  when  she  got  him  in  her  island. 
Virginia  is  an  island.     Ain't  it  an  island  1 " 

Harry  laughed,  and  said  "  No  ! "  And  the  jolly  Baronet,  going 
off,  said,  "  Well,  island  or  not,  thou  must  come  and  tell  all  about 
it  to  my  Laily.     She'll  know  whether  'tis  an  island  or  not." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Warrington,"  said  my  Lord,  with  an  appealing 
look,  "  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  in  this  great  city,  every  man 
has  enemies,  and  that  there  is  a  great  great  deal  of  detraction 
and  scandal.  I  never  spoke  to  you  about  Sir '  Miles  Warrington, 
precisely  because  I  did  know  him,  and  because  we  have  had  dif- 
ferences together.  Should  he  permit  himself  remarks  to  my  dis- 
paragement, you  will  receive  them  cum  grano,  and  rememlier  that 
it  is  from  an  enemy  they  come."  And  the  pair  walked  out  of 
the  King's  apartments  and  into  St.  James's  Street.  Harry  found 
the  news  of  his  cold  reception  at  Court  had  already  preceded  him 
to  White's.  The  King  had  turned  his  back  upon  him.  The  King 
was  jealous  of  Harry's  favour  with  the  favourite.  Harry  was  au 
mteux  with  Lady  Yarmouth.  A  score  of  gentlemen  wished  him  a 
compliment  upon  his  conquest.  Before  night  it  was  a  settleil  matter 
that  this  was  amongst  the  other  victories  of  the  Fortunate  Youth. 

Sir  Miles  told  his  wife  and  Harry  as  much,  when  the  young 
man  appeared  at  the  appointed  hour  at  the  Baronet's  dinner-table, 
and  he  rallied  Harry  in  his  simple  rustic  fashion.  The  lady,  at 
first  a  grand  and  stately  personage,  told  Harry,  on  their  further 
acquaintance,  that  the  reputation  which  the  world  had  made  for 
him  was  so  bad,  that  at  first  she  had  idven  him  but  a  frigid  welcome. 


Kistulatea    the    tutor,    turning'    | 

wiuked  ! "  cried  the  chilU, 
ey,"  Mijliiim  [lapa.  "  Havep't 
■  Sumlaj-r' 
IS  Coiisin  Harry.  1%  it  tnio  I 
all  iii^'ht  with  wickol  nien^.f 
womcii  1  You  know  you  saitt  J 
so,  too,  that  Lady  Yarmoutli  1 
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With  young  ladies.  Sir  Mjlea'a  liaughtera,  it  was,  "  How  d'ye  \ 

do,  K,  1 1 "  and  "  No,  thank  ynu,  cousin,"  and  a  number  of  prim 
curtsi  M  the  Virginian,  as  they  greeted  him  and  took  leave  of 
liim.  le  little  boy,  the  heir  of  the  house,  dined  at  tuhle,  under 
the  can  of  hia  governor ;  and,  having  Iiid  glass  of  port  liy  papa  , 
after  di  ler,  gave  a  loose  to  his  iotiucent  tongue,  and  asked  auuiy 
question,,  of  his  cousin.  At  last  the  innocent  youth  said,  after 
looking  hard  in  Harrv's  foee.  "Are  yuu  wicked,  Cousin  Uiuryf 
You  don't  look 

"My  dear 
very  retL 

"  But  you  know 

"We  are  all  niis, 
you  heard  tlie  clerg)' 

"  Yes,  hut  not  m 
that  you  gainhle,  coi 
iiiid  frequent  the  cotii 
80,  Mr,  Walker — anu 
was  a  wicked  woman." 

"And  you  are  a  little  pitcher,"  cries  pai>a:  "and  my  wife. 
Nephew  Harry,  is  a  etaunch  Jacohite— ynu  won't  like  her  tlie 
worse  for  that.  Take  Miles  to  his  sisters,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Top- 
sham  shall  give  thee  a  ride  in  tlic  (lark,  child,  on  thy  little  horse." 
Tlie  idea  of  the  little  horae  consoled  Master  Miles ;  for,  when  his 
father  ordered  him  away  to  his  sisters,  he  hati  l)e;^un  to  cry  bitterly, 
bawling  out  that  he  would  far  rather  stay  with  hia  wicked  cousin. 

"  They  have  ma^le  you  a  sad  reputation  among  'em,  nephew ! " 
aaj-s  the  jolly  fiaronet.  "My  wife,  you  must  know,  of  late  years, 
and  since  the  <leath  of  my  poor  eldest  son,  has  taken  to,— to,  hum  ! 
— to  Tottenham  Court  R*iad  and  Mr.  Whittield'H  jireaciiing :  and 
we  have  had  oiie  Ward  about  the  house,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Walker's 
yonder,  who  has  recountal  sad  stories  about  yovi  and  your  brother 
at  home." 

"  About  me.  Sir  Miles,  as  much  as  he  jdeases,"  cries  Harry, 
warm  with  ]Hirt ;  "  but  I'll  break  any  man's  bones  who  dares  say 
a  word  against  my  brother !  Why,  sir,  tliat  fellow  was  not  fit  to 
buckle  my  dear  George's  shoe ;  and  if  I  fiiid  hiin  rejieating  at  home 
what  he  dared  to  say  in  our  house  lu  Virginia,  I  promise  him  a 
second  caning." 

"  You  seem  to  st  nd  p  f  yo  r  friends.  Nephew  Harry,"  says 
the  Baronet.  "  F  11  I  y  glass  la  1  thou  art  not  as  had  aa  thou 
hast  been  painted.  I  always  told  my  Lady  so.  I  drink  Madam 
Esmond  Warrington  s  health  of  Virginia,  and  will  have  a  full 
bumper  for  that  toas 
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Harry,  as  in  duty  bound,  emptied  his  glass,  filled  again,  and 
drank  Lady  Warrington  and  Master  Miles. 

'*  Thou  wouldst  be  heir  to  four  thousand  acres  in  Norfolk,  did 
he  die,  though,"  said  the  Baronet. 

'^God  forbid,  sir,  and  be  praised  that  I  have  acres  enough  in 
Virginia  of  my  own ! "  says  Mr.  Warrington.  He  went  up  presently 
an<i  took  a  dish  of  coffee  with  Lady  Warrington  :  he  talked  to 
the  young  ladies  of  the  house.  He  was  quite  easy,  pleasant,  and 
natural.  There  was  one  of  them  somewhat  like  Fanny  Mountain, 
and  this  young  lady  became  his  special  favourite.  When  he  went 
away,  they  all  agreed  tlieir  wicked  cousin  was  not  near  so  wicked 
as  they  had  imagined  him  to  l)e :  at  any  rate,  my  Lady  had  strong 
hopes  of  rescuing  him  from  the  ])it.  She  sent  him  a  good  book 
that  evening,  whilst  Mr.  Harry  was  at  White's  ;  with  a  pretty  note, 
praying  that  "  Law's  Call "  might  he  of  service  to  him  :  and,  this 
despatched,  she  and  her  daughters  went  off  to  a  rout  at  the  house 
of  a  minister's  lady.  But  Harry,  before  he  went  to  White's,  had 
driven  to  his  friend  Mr.  Sparks,  in  Tavistock  Street,  and  purchased 
more  trinkets  for  his  female  cousins — "  from  their  aunt  in  Virginia," 
he  said.  You  see,  he  was  full  of  kindness  :  he  kindled  and  wanned 
with  pro8i)erity.  There  are  men  on  whom  wealth  hath  no  such 
fortunate  influence.  It  hardens  base  hearts :  it  makes  those  who 
were  mean  and  servile,  mean  and  proud.  If  it  should  please  the 
gods  to  try  me  with  ten  tliousand  a  year,  I  will,  of  course,  meekly 
submit  myself  to  their  decrees,  but  I  will  pray  them  to  give  me 
strength  enough  to  bear  the  trial.  All  the  girls  in  Hill  Street  were 
delightetl  at  getting  the  presents  from  Aunt  Warrington  in  Virginia, 
and  addressed  a  collective  note,  which  must  have  astonished  that 
good  lady  when  she  received  it  in  spring  time,  when  she  and 
Mountain  and  Fanny  were  on  a  visit  to  grim  deserted  Castlewood, 
when  the  snows  had  cleared  away,  and  a  thousand  peach-trees 
flushed  with  blossoms.  "  Poor  boy  ! "  the  mother  thought.  "  This 
is  some  present  he  gave  his  cousins  in  my  name,  in  the  time  of  his 
prosperity — nay,  of  his  extravagance  and  folly.  How  quickly  his 
wealth  has  passed  away !  But  he  ever  had  a  kind  heart  for  the 
poor.  Mountain ;  and  we  must  not  forget  him  in  his  need.  It 
behoves  us  to  be  more  than  ever  careful  of  our  own  expenses, 
my  good  people  ! "  And  so,  I  daresay,  they  warmed  themselves  by 
one  log,  and  ate  of  one  dish,  and  worked  by  one  candle.  And  the 
widow's  servants,  whom  the  good  soul  began  to  pinch  more  and 
more  I  fear,  lied,  stole,  and  cheated  more  and  more  :  and  what  was 
saved  in  one  way,  was  stole  in  another. 

One  afternoon,  Mr.  Harry  sat  in  his  Bond  Street  lodgings, 
arrayed  in  his  dressing-gown,  sippin^i;  his  chocolate,  surrounded  by 
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luxury,  encased  In  satin,  and  yet  enveloped  in  care,  A  few  weeks 
l)revioualy,  when  the  liiiili  was  with  liim,  and  he  waa  aeattering  his 
bene&ctiona  to  and  fro,  he  hatl  royally  told  Parson  Sampson  to  ^'et 
together  a  list  of  Iiia  debts,  which  he,  Mr.  Warrington,  would  pay. 
Acuordingly,  Sampson  had  gone  to  work,  and  liad  got  together  a 
list,  not  of  all  his  debts, — no  man  ever  does  set  down  all,— ' 
sueli  a  catalogue  aa  he  thought  sufiieient  to  bring  in  to  Mr. 
"Warrington,  at  whose  brcaktast-table  tlie  divine  had  humbly  waited 
until  his  honour  should  choose  to  at     id  it. 

Harry  appeareil  at  length,  le  and  languid,  in  curl-papera, 

hail   scarce   any   appetite   for  -eakfaat ;    and    the   chaplain, 

fumbling  with  his  schedule  socket,  humbly  aaked  if  hia 

patron  had  had  a  bad  night  T  s  honour  hod  had  a  very  bod 

night.     He  had  been  broui;bt  uuhic  nwin  White's  by  two  cliai 
at  live  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  had  caught  a  confounded  cold,  for 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  chair  would  not  shut,  and  the  min  and 
enow  came  in ;  finally,  was  in  such  a  bad  humour,  that  aU  poor    : 
Sampson's  quirks  and  jokes  could  acarcely  extort  a  smile  from  him^ 

At  last,  to  be  sure,  Mr,  Warrington  butat  into  a  loud  Inugh. 
It  was  when  the  poor  chaplain,  after  a  sufficient  discussion  of 
mulBus,  eggs,  tea,  the  news,  the  theatres,  and  so  forth,  pulled  a 
paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  in  a  pit«oiis  tone  said,  "  Here  is  that 
schedule  of  debts  which  your  honour  asked  for — two  hundred  and 
forty-three  pounds — every  shilling  I  owe  in  the  world,  thank 
Heaven! — that  is— ahem! — -every  shilling  of  which  the  payment 
will  in  the  leiist  inconvenience  me — anil  I  need  not  tell  my  dearest 
|)atron  that  I  shall  consider  him  my  saviour  and  benefactor ! " 

It  was  then  that  Harry,  taking  tlie  (lajier  anil  eyeing  the 
chaplain  with  rather  a  wii'keil  look,  burst  into  a  laugh,  which  was, 
however,  aiiything  but  jovial.  Wicked  execrtitions,  moreover,  ac- 
companied this  outbreak  of  humour,  and  the  luckless  chaplain  felt 
that  his  petition  had  come  at  the  wrong  moment. 

"  Confound  it,  why  didn't  you  bring  it  on  Monday?"  Harry  askeil. 

"  Confound  me,  why  did  I  not  bring  it  on  Moiiday  1 "  echoed  the 
chaplain's  timid  soul.  "  It  is  my  luck — my  usual  luck.  Have 
the  cards  been  against  you,  Mr.  Warrington  t " 

"  Yes  :  a  plague  on  them.  Monday  night,  and  last  night,  have 
both  gone  against  me.  Don't  be  frightened.  Chaplain,  there's 
money  enough  in  the  locker  yet  But  I  must  go  into  the  City 
and  get  some." 

"What,  sell  out,  sirl"  asks  his  Reverence,  with  a  voice  that 
WiW  reassured,  though  it  intended  to  be  alarmed, 

"Sell  ou^  sir]  Yes!  I  borrowed  a  humlred  of  Mackreth  in 
counters  last  night,  and  must  pay  him  at  dinner-time,     I  will  do 
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your  business  for  you  nevertheless,  and  never  fear,  my  good  Mr. 
Sampson.  Come  to  breakfast  to-morrow,  and  we  will  see  and 
deliver  your  Reverence  from  the  Philistines."  But  though  he  laughed 
in  Sampson's  presence,  and  strove  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the 
matter,  Harry's  head  sank  down  on  his  chest  when  the  parson  quitted 
him,  and  he  sat  over  the  fire,  beating  the  coals  about  with  the 
poker,  and  giving  utterance  to  many  naughty  disjointed  words,  which 
showed,  but  did  not  relieve,  the  agitation  of  his  spirit. 

In  this  mood,  the  young  fellow  was  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friend,  who  on  any  other  day — even  on  that  one  when 
his  conscience  was  so  uneasy — was  welcome  to  Mr.  Warrington. 
This  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Lambert,  in  his  military  dress,  but 
with  a  cloak  over  him,  who  had  come  from  the  country,  had  been 
to  the  Captain-General's  lev^e  that  morning,  and  had  come  thence 
to  visit  his  young  friend  in  Bond  Street. 

Harry  may  have  thought  Lambert's  greeting  rather  cold ;  but 
being  occupied  with  his  own  affairs,  he  put  away  that  notion. 
How  were  the  ladies  of  Oakhurst,  and  Miss  Hetty,  who  was  ailing 
when  he  passed  through  in  the  autumn  ?  Purely  ?  Mr.  Warrington 
was  very  glad.  They  were  come  to  stay  a  while  in  London  with 
their  friend  Lord  Wrotham  ?  Mr.  Harry  was  delighted — though 
it  must  be  confessed  his  face  did  not  exhibit  any  peculiar  signs,  of 
pleasure  when  he  heard  the  news. 

"  And  so  you  live  at  White's,  and  with  the  great  folks ;  and 
you  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  you  pay  your  court  at  St. 
James's,  and  make  one  at  my  Lady  Yarmouth's  routs,  and  at  all 
the  card-parties  in  tlie  Court  end  of  the  town  ? "  asks  the  Colonel. 

"  My  dear  Colonel,  I  do  what  other  folks  do,"  says  Harry,  with 
rather  a  high  manner. 

"  Other  folks  are  richer  folks  than  some  folks,  my  dear  lad." 

"  Sir ! "  says  Mr.  Warrington,  "  I  would  thank  you  to  believe 
that  I  owe  nothing  for  which  I  cannot  pay  ! " 

"I  should  never  have  spoken  about  your  affairs,"  said  the 
other,  not  noticing  the  young  man's  haughty  tone,  "  but  that  you 
yourself  confided  them  to  me.  I  hear  all  sorts  of  stories  about  the 
Fortunate  Youth.  Only  at  his  Royal  Highness's  even  to-day,  they 
were  saying  how  rich  you  were  already,  and  I  did  not  undeceive 
them " 

"  Colonel  Lambert,  I  can't  help  the  world  gossiping  about  me  ! " 
cries  Mr.  Warrington,  more  and  more  impatient. 

" — And  what  pro<ligious  sums  you  had  won.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred one  night— two  thousand  another — six  or  eight  thousand  in  all! 
Oh !  there  were  gentlemen  from  White's  at  the  lev^e  too,  I  can  assure 
you,  and  the  army  can  flinff  a  main  as  well  as  you  civilians ! " 
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"  I  wiali  they  woiiUi  mcdJle  with  their  own  affaire,"  saya  Harry, 
Bcowling  at  his  old  friend. 

"  And  I,  too,  you  look  aa  if  you  were  going  to  say.  Well,  my 
boy,  it  u  my  affair,  and  you  must  let  Theo's  father  ami  Hetty's 
futlier,  and  Harry  WarriDgtoQ'a  father's  old  friend,  aay  hom  it  is  my 
affiiir."  Here  the  Colnnel  drew  a  packet  out  of  his  pocket.  "  Look 
you,  Harry.  These  trinkets  which  you  aetit  with  tlie  kindest  heart 
in  the  world  to  people  who  love  you,  anil  would  eut  off  their  little 
hands  to  spare  yoii  needless  pi  I  never  be  bought  by  a,  young 

fellow  with  two  or  three  hund  w.     Why,  a  nohletnan  might 

buy  these  things,  or  a  rich  Cii  <r,  and  send  them  to  hia~ 

bia  daiiglitOTB,  let  us  say." 

"  Sir,  aa  you  say,  I  meant  idneBS,"  says  Harry,  bluslung 

buming-red. 

"  But  you  must  not  give  them  'o  my  girls,  my  boy.  Hester 
anil  Theodoaia  Lambert  must  not  be  Iressed  up  with  the  winnings 
off  the  gaming-table,  saving  your  picsence.  It  goes  to  my  heart 
b)  bring  back  the  trinkets,  Mrs.  Lambert  will  keep  her  present, 
which  ia  of  suiaII  viilue,  and  aenils  you  her  love  and  a  God  bleas 
you — -and  so  say  I,  Harry  Warrington,  with  all  my  heart."  Here 
the  gooil  Colonel's  voice  was  much  moved,  and  liis  face  grew  very 
red,  an<l  he  passed  Ids  liatiil  over  his  eyes  ere  he  held  it  out. 

Biit  tiie  spirit  of  rebellion  was  stroiif;  in  Mr.  Wairington.  He 
rose  up  from  his  scat,  never  offering  to  take  the  ]ian<l  which  his 
senior  held  out  tn  him.  "  Give  uic  leave  to  tell  Colonel  Lambert," 
he  said,  "  that  I  have  had  somewhat  too  much  ailvice  from  him. 
You  are  for  ever  volunteering  it,  sir,  and  when  I  don't  ask  it.  You 
make  it  your  business  to  inquire  about  my  giiius  at  play,  and  aliout 
the  company  I  keep.  Wjiat  right  have  you  to  contnil  my  amuse- 
ments or  ray  companions?  I  strive  to  show  my  sense  of  your 
former  kindness  by  little  presents  to  your  family,  and  you  fling — 
you  bring  tlietn  back." 

"  I  can't  do  otherwise,  Mr.  Warrington,"  says  the  Colonel,  with 
a  very  sad  face. 

"Such  a  slight  may  mean  nothing  here,  Mr,  hut  in  our  country 
it  means  war,  sir  !  "  cries  Mr,  Warrington.  "  God  forbid  I  should 
talk  of  drawing  a  sword  against  the  father  of  ladies  wlio  have  been 
as  mother  and  sister  to  me:  but  yini  have  wnuinled  my  heart. 
Colonel  Lambert — you  have,  I  won't  say  iusulteii,  hut  huniiliateii 
me,  and  this  is  a  treatment  that  I  will  hear  from  no  man  alive ! 
My  servants  will  attend  you  to  tlie  door,  air  !  "  Saying  which,  and 
rustling  in  his  brocade  dressing-gown,  Mr,  Warrington,  with  much 
Btate,  walked  off  to  his  bedroom. 


CHAPTER   XLIV 

CONTAINS  WHAT  MIGHT  PERHAPS  HAVE  BEEN  EXPECTED 

ON  the  r^'ection  of  his  peace-offerings,  our  warlike  young 
American  chief  chose  to  be  in  great  wrath  not  only  against 
Colonel  Lambert,  but  the  whole  of  that  gentleman's  family. 
"  He  has  humiliatecl  me  before  the  girls  ! "  thought  the  young  man. 
"  He  and  Mr.  Wolfe,  who  were  for  ever  preaching  morality  to  me, 
and  giving  themselves  airs  of  superiority  and  protection,  have  again 
been  holding  me  up  to  the  family  as  a  scapegrace  and  prodigal. 
They  are  so  \'irtuous  that  they  won't  shako  me  by  the  hand, 
forsooth  ;  and  when  I  want  to  show  them  a  little  common  gratitude 
they  lling  my  presents  in  my  face  ! " 

"  Why,  sir,  the  things  must  be  worth  a  little  fortune ! "  says 
Parson  Sampson,  casting  an  eye  of  covetousness  on  tlie  two  morocco 
boxes,  in  wliich,  on  their  white  satin  cushions,  reposed  Mr.  Sparks's 
golden  gewgaws. 

"  They  cost  me  some  money,  Sampson,"  says  the  young  man. 
"  Not  that  I  would  gnidge  ten  times  the  amount  to  people  who 
have  been  kind  to  me." 

"  No,  faith,  sir,  not  if  /know  your  honour ! "  interjects  Sampson, 
who  never  lost  a  chance  of  praising  his  young  patron  to  his  face. 

"  The  repeater,  they  told  me,  was  a  great  bargain,  and  worth  a 
hundred  pounds  at  Paris.  Little  Miss  Hetty  I  remember  saying 
that  she  longed  to  have  a  repeating  watch." 

"  Oh,  what  a  love  !  "  cries  the  chaplain.  "  With  a  little  circle 
of  pearls  on  the  back,  and  a  diamond  knob  for  the  handle !  Why, 
'twould  win  any  woman's  heart,  sir  !  " 

"  There  passes  an  apple-woman  with  a  basket.  I  have  a  mind 
to  fling  the  thing  out  to  her  ! "  cries  Mr.  Warrington  fiercely. 

When  Harry  went  out  upon  business,  which  took  him  to  the 
City  and  the  Temple,  his  parasite  did  not  follow  him  very  far  into 
the  Strand ;  but  turned  away,  owning  that  he  had  a  terror  of 
Chancery  Lane,  its  inhabitants,  and  precincts.  Mr.  Warrington 
went  then  to  his  broker,  and  they  walked  to  the  Bank  together, 
where  they  did  some  little  business,  at  the  end  of  which,  and  after 
the  signing  of  a  trifling  sicnature  or  two,  Harry  departed  with  a 
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certain  nttmber  of  crisp  hauk-notes  in  his  pocket.  The  broker 
took  Mr,  Warrington  to  one  of  the  great  dining-houses  for  which 
the  Citj  VOB  famous  then  as  now ;  and  aflerwRrds  showed  Mr. 
Warrington  the  Virginia  walk  U|)on  'ChauKo,  through  which  Harry 
parsed  rather  shamefacediy.  What  would  a  ct-rtain  lady  in 
Virginia  say,  he  thought,  if  she  knew  tliat  he  was  lurrying  off  in 
that  bottflniless  gambler's  poi:kct  a  great  portion  of  his  father's 
patrimony  1     Those  are  all  Virginia  inerchanta,  thinks  he,  and  they 


are  all  talking  to  one  anomt 
jonng  Esraonil,  of  CaBtlewoo-l 
son ;  and  he  has  been  losi 
Belling;  out  so  much,  and  so  .. 

His  BpiritK  did  not  rise  ui 
heads  of  Temple  Bar,  and  w„- 
Strand  Mr.  Harry  walked  ho> 
by  the  way ;  but  there  was 
cojniiig  to  the  ChocoUte  Hon 

Arrived  at  home,  Mr.  Harrj  j 
puts  three  of  them  into  a  sheet'o 


and  all  saying,  "  That  ia 
Potomac,  Madam  EHmonfl's 
ey  at  play,  and  he  has  been 

id  passed  under  the  traitots' 
out  of  the  City.  From  the 
ing  in  at  St.  Jaincs's  Street 
lere  as  yet,  the  company  not 
ater  hour. 

out  his  bundle  of  bank-notes ;  ' 
paper,  which  he  seals  carefully, 


having  previously  written  within  the  slicet  the  words,  "  Much  gooil 
may  they  do  you.  H.  E,  W,"  And  thia  packet  he  directs  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Sampson,- — leaving  it  on  the  chininey-glass,  with 
directions  to  his  servants  to  give  it  to  tliat  divine  when  he  shmdd 

And  now  his  honour's  phaeton  is  brouglit  to  tlic  door,  and  he 
steps  in,  thinking  to  rlrive  round  the  park ;  hut  the  rain  coming  on, 
or  the  eaat  wind  l)1owitig,  or  some  otlicr  reason  arising,  his  honour 
turns  his  horses'  heads  down  St.  James's  Street,  and  is  back  at 
Wiiito's  at  atwot  three  o'clock.  Scarce  anyboily  hiis  come  in  yet. 
It  is  the  hour  when  folks  are  at  dinner.  There,  however,  is  my 
cousin  Castlewood,  lounging  over  the  PubUe  Advertiur,  having 
just  come  off  from  his  duty  at  Court  hard  by. 

Lonl  Castjewood  is  yawiiing  over  the  Public  A-liwrtUer.  What 
shall  they  dol  Shall  tliey  have  a  little  pirajuet?  Harry  has 
no  objection  to  a  little  picqiiet.  "  Just  for  an  hour,"  says  Lord 
CastlewotxI.  "I  dine  at  Arlington  Street  at  fou 
an  hour,"  says  Mr.  Warrington  :  and  tlioy  call  for  cards. 

"  Or  shall  we  have  'em  in  upstairs  1 "  says  my  Lord. 


"  Just  for 
"  Out  of 


the  n 


teJ" 


"  Certainly,  out  of  the  noise,"  says  Harry. 

At  five  o'clock  a  halfdozcn  of  gentlemen  have  come  in 
their  dinner,  and  arc  at  cards,  or  coffee,  or  talk.  The  folks 
the  ordinary  have  not  left  the  table  yet.  There  the  gcntlen 
Whit«'s  will  otlen  sit  till  past  midnight. 
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One  toothpick  points  over  the  coffee-house  blinds  into  the  street. 
"  Whose  phaeton  1 "  asks  Toothpick  1  of  Toothpick  2. 

"  The  Fortunate  Youth^"  says  No.  2. 

"Not  so  fortunate  the  last  three  nights.  Luck  confoundedly 
against  him.  Lost,  last  night,  thirteen  hundred  to  the  table.  Mr. 
Warrington  been  here  to-day,  John  ? " 

"  Mr.  Warrington  is  in  the  house  now,  sir.  In  the  little  tea- 
room with  Lord  Castlewood  since  three  o'clock.  They  are  playing 
at  picquet,"  says  John. 

"  What  fun  for  Castlewood,"  says  No.  1,  with  a  shrug. 

The  second  gentleman  growls  out  an  execration.  "  Curse  the 
fellow  ! "  he  says.  "  He  has  no  right  to  be  in  this  club  at  all.  He 
doesn't  pay  if  he  loses.  Gentlemen  ought  not  to  play  with  him. 
Sir  Miles  Warrington  told  me  at  Court  the  other  day,  that  Castle- 
wood has  owed  him  money  on  a  l)et  these  three  years." 

"Castlewood,"  says  No,  1,  "don't  lose  if  he  plays  alone.  A 
large  company  ^wrrt>«  him,  you  see — tliat*s  why  he  doesn't  come 
to  the  table."  And  the  facetious  gentleman  grins,  and  shows  all 
his  teeth,  polished  perfectly  clean. 

"  Let's  go  up  and  stop  'em,"  growls  No.  2. 

"  Why  1 "  asks  the  other.  "  Much  better  look  out  a-window. 
Lamplighter  going  up  the  ladder — famous  sport.  Look  at  that  old 
putt  in  the  chair :  did  you  ever  see  such  an  old  quiz  ? " 

"  Who  is  that  just  gone  out  of  the  house  1  As  I  live,  it's 
Fortunatus  I  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  his  phaeton  has 
been  here,  waiting  all  the  time.  I  bet  you  two  to  one  he  has  been 
losing  to  Castlewood." 

"  Jack,  do  you  take  me  to  be  a  fool  ? "  asks  the  one  gentleman 
of  the  other.  "  Pretty  pair  of  horses  the  youth  has  got.  How  he 
is  flogging  'em  ! "  And  they  see  Mr.  Warrington  galloping  up  the 
street,  and  scared  coachmen  and  chairmen  clearing  before  him  :  pre- 
sently my  Lord  Castlewood  is  seen  to  enter  a  chair,  and  go  his  way. 

Harry  drives  up  to  his  own  door.  It  was  but  a  few  yards,  and 
those  poor  horses  have  been  beating  the  pavement  all  this  while  in 
the  rain.  Mr.  Gumbo  is  engaged  at  the  door  in  conversation  with 
a  countryfied  looking  lass,  who  trips  off  with  a  curtsey.  Mr.  Gumbo 
is  always  engaged  with  some  pretty  maid  or  other. 

"  Gumbo,  has  Mr.  Sampson  been  here  ? "  asks  Gumbo's  master 
from'  his  driving  seat. 

"  No,  sar.  Mr.  Sampson  have  not  been  here ! "  answers  Mr. 
Warrington's  gentleman.  Harry  bids  him  to  go  upstairs  and  bring 
down  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Sampson. 

"  Addressed  to  Mr.  Sampson  ?  Oh  yes,  sar,"  says  Mr.  Gumbo^ 
who  can't  read. 

24 
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"A  sealed  letter,  stupifl  I  on  tbe  mantelpiece,  in  theglasa!* 
Bays  Harry ;  and  Gumbo  Ictaurely  retires  to  fetcb  that  documenU 
As  soon  as  Harry  lias  it  he  tiirua  his  horses'  heada  towardu  SU 
Jamea'a  Street,  aD'l  the  two  gentlemen,  sLill  yawning  out  of  Ilia 
window  at  White'H,  behold  the  Fortuuate  Youth,  in  an  instant,  i 
baek  again. 

As  they  passed  out  of  the  little  tea-room,  where  he  and  Lord 
Castlewoud  had  hud  their  picquct  together,  Mr.  Warrington  huiI 
"     "  md  that 


ered  the  play-n 

already  Hteadily  at  ^ 

kept  such  coata  at  the  ciub, 

mind  to  ait  down  to  a  regular 

I  desk,  pays  hia  account  of  the 
e  table,  ealls  for  fresh  counters. 
sek  with  the  Fortunate  Youth, 
an  previous  nights  iiave  been, 
presently.  He  is  a  little  pala  t 
^,Iite  wlien  tiilked  to.     But  he 


1  that  several  gciitlcu, 
there  was  a  bank  there. 
had  their  gaming  jackets 
which  they  put  on  when 
night's  play. 

Mr.  Warrington  goes  t 
prcriniis  night,  anil,  eittin^ 
Tliis  has  been  decidetlly  ai< 
uud  to-night  is  no  more 
He  calls  for  more  countej 
uiiil  silpnt,  though  very  easy  h 
cannot  win. 

At  last  he  gets  up.  "  Hang  it !  stay  ami  mend  your  luck  !  " 
says  Lord  March,  who  is  sitting  by  his  siile  witli  a  Jicap  of  counters 
before  him,  green  and  white.  "Take  a  hundred  of  mine,  ami 
go  on !  •' 

"  I  have  liad  eoougli  for  to-night,  my  Lord,"  says  Harry,  and 
rises  and  goes  away,  ariu  eats  a  broiled  bone  in  the  cofTee-room,  and 
walks  back  to  iiis  lod^nugs  some  time  about  niiiliiight.  A  man  after 
a  great  catastrophe  commonly  sleeps  very  well.  It  is  tlie  waking 
in  tlie  morning  which  in  sometimes  queer  and  unpleasant.  Last 
night  you  proposed  to  Miss  Brown  :  you  quarrelled  over  your  cups 
with  Captain  Jones,  and  valorously  pulled  his  nose ;  you  played  at 
cords  with  Colonel  Robinson,  and  gave  him—  oh,  how  many  I  0  U's  ! 
These  thoughts,  witli  a  fitic  headache,  aiuail  you  in  the  morning 
watches.  Wliat  a  dreary  dreary  gulf  between  to-day  and  yesterday  I 
It  seems  as  if  you  are  years  older.  Can't  you  leap  back  over  that 
chasm  again,  and  la  it  not  possible  tliat  Yesterday  is  but  a  dream  1 
There  you  are,  in  bed.  No  dayliiiht  in  at  the  windows  yet.  Pull 
your  nigliteap  over  your  eyes,  the  Idankets  over  your  nose,  and  sleep 
away  Yesterday.  Psha,  man,  it  tva>  but  a  dream !  Oh  no,  no ! 
The  sleep  won't  come.  Tlie  watchman  bawls  some  hour^what 
hourl  Harry  minds  him  that  he  has  got  the  repeating  watch  under 
his  pillow  which  he  ha<l  bought  for  Hester.  Ting,  ting,  ting !  the 
repeating  watch  singB  out  six  times  in  the  darkness,  with  a  little 
supplementary  performance,  indicating  the  half-hour.      Poor  dear 
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little  Heater ! — so  bright,  so  gay,  so  innocent !  he  would  have  liked 
her  to  have  that  watch.  What  will  Maria  say?  (Oh,  that  old 
Maria !  what  a  bore  she  is  beginning  to  be  !  he  thinks.)  What  will 
Madam  Esmond  at  home  say  when  she  hears  that  he  has  lost  every 
shilling  of  his  ready  money — of  his  patrimony  ?  All  his  winnings, 
and  five  thousand  pounds  besides,  in  three  nights.  Castle  wood 
could  not  have  played  him  false  1  No.  My  Lord  knows  picquet 
better  than  Harry  does,  but  he  would  not  deal  unfairly  with  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.  No,  no.  Harry  is  glad  his  kinsman,  who 
wanted  the  money,  has  got  it.  And  for  not  one  more  shilling  than 
he  possessed,  would  he  play.  It  was  when  he  counted  up  his  losses 
at  the  gaming-table,  and  found  they  would  cover  all  the  remainder 
of  his  patriuioTiy,  that  he  passed  the  box  and  left  the  table.     But, 

0  cursed  bad  comi>any  !  0  extravagance  and  folly  !  0  humiliation 
and  remorse  !  "  Will  my  mother  at  home  forgive  me  ? "  thinks 
the  young  prodigal.  "Oh,  that  I  were  there,  and  had  never 
left  it ! " 

The  dreary  London  dawn  peeps  at  length  through  shutters  and 
curtains.  The  housemaid  enters  to  light  his  honour's  fire  and  admit 
the  dun  morning  into  his  windows.  Her  Mr.  Gumbo  presently 
follows,  who  warms  his  masters  dressing-gown  and  sets  out  his 
shaving-plate  and  linen.  Then  arrives  the  hairdresser  to  curl  and 
powder  his  honour,  whilst  he  rciids  his  morning's  letters ;  and  at 
breakfast-time  comes  that  inevital)le  Parson  Sampson,  with  eager 
looks  and  servile  smiles,  to  wait  on  his  patron.  The  juirson  would 
have  returned  yesterday  according  to  mutual  agreement,  but  some 
jolly  fellows  kept  him  to  dinner  at  the  **  St.  Alban's,"  and,  faith, 
they  matlc  a  night  of  it. 

"Oh,  Parson!"  groans  Harry,  "'twas  the  worst  night  you 
ever  ma<le  in  your  life  !     Look  here,  sir !  " 

"  Here  is  a  broken  cnvelo])e  with  the  words,  *  Much  good  may 
it  do  you,'  written  within,"  says  the  chaplain,  glancing  at  the 
paper. 

"  Look  on  the  outside,  sir ! "  cries  Mr.  Warrington.  "  The 
paper  was  directed  to  you."  The  poor  chaplain's  countenance  ex- 
hibited great  alarm.    "  Has  some  one  broke  it  open,  sir  1 "  he  asks. 

"  Some  one,  yes.  I  broke  it  open,  Sampson.  Had  you  come 
here  as  you  proposed  yesterday  afternoon,  you  would  have  found 
that  envelope  full  of  bank-notes.  As  it  is,  they  were  all  dropped  at 
the  infernal  macco-table  last  night." 

"  What,  all  ? "  says  Sampson. 

"  Yes,  all,  with  all  the  money  I  brought  away  from  the  City, 
and  all  the  ready  money  I  have  left  in  the  world.     In  the  afternoon 

1  played  picquet  with  my  cous — with  a  K^Qtleman  at  White's — and 
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Tie  eased  me  of  all  the  money  I  hiul  about  me.     Remembering  that   ' 
there  was  still  some  money  left  here,  unlees  yau  had  fetched  h,  I 
came  home  and  carried  it  back  and  left  it  at  the  toacco-table,  with 
every  shilling    besides   that  belongs   to   me— anil — great  Heaven, 
Sampson,  what's  the  matter,  man?" 

"  It's  my  luck,  it's  my  uaual  luck,"  cries  out  the  unfortunate 
chaplain,  and  fairiy  burets  into  tears, 

"  What !  You  are  not  whimpering  like  a  baby  at  the  loss  of  a 
loan  of  a  couple  of  huudre  "  cries  out  Mr.  WajritigtOD, 

very  fierce  and  angry.     "  L  om,  Gumbo  !     Confound  you  ] 

wliy  are  you  always  poking  ly  heail  in  at  that  doorl " 

"  Some  ouc  below  wants  ^  [aster  with  a  little  bill,"  say* 

Mr.  Gumbo. 

"  Tell  him  to  go  to  Jerichc 
me  see  nobody !  I  am  no 
morning ! " 

A  munnuT  or  two,  a  ai  eard  on  the  landing-place,^  and 

eilence  finally  ensues.     Ur.  .    on'a  scorn  and  anger  are  n<4^ 

diminished  by  this  altercation,     ue  iiims  round  Rnvngely  upon  un- 
happy Siimpaon,  who  sita  with  bis  b^'iiil  liuriod  in  Jiis  lirrast, 

"  Hadn't  you  better  take  a  bumper  of  brandy  to  keep  your 
spirits  up,  Mr.  Sampson  I"  he  iisks.  "Hang  it,  man!  don't  be 
snivelling  like  a  woman  '  " 

"Oh,  it's  not  me!"  says  Sampson,  tossing  bis  liead.  "I  am 
used  to  it,  sir." 

"Not  you!  Who  then  I  Are  you  crying  because  somebody 
else  is  hurt,  pray?"  asks  Jlr.  Warrington. 

"Yes,  sir!"  says  the  chaplain,  with  some  spirit;  "l>ccause 
Bomebaly  else  is  Imrt,  and  tlirough  my  fanlt.  i  have  j'xlgctl  for 
many  years  in  Loudon  with  a  bootmaker,  n  very  honest  man :  and, 
&  few  days  since,  having  a  perfect  reliance  upon — upon  a  friend  who 
had  promised  to  accommodate  mc  with  a  loan — I  borrowetl  sixty 
pounds  from  my  landlonl  wliich  he  was  about  to  jmy  to  hia  own, 
I  can't  get  the  money.  My  jKxir  laudlonl's  gooiis  will  be  seized  for 
rent ;  bis  wife  and  dear  young  i-liiUiren  will  be  turned  into  the  street ; 
and  this  honest  family  will  be  ruined  through  my  fault.  But, 
as  you  say,  Mr.  Warrington,  I  ought  not  to  snivel  like  a  woman. 
I  will  remember  tliat  you  helped  me  once,  and  will  bid  you  fare- 
».H  .ir." 

And,  taking  his  broad-leafed  hat,  Mr.  Cliaplain  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

An  execration  and  a  savage  laugh,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  burst  out 
of  Harry's  lips  at  this  sudden  movement  of  the  chaplain's.  He  was 
in  such  a  passion  with  himself,  with  cireumstances,  with  all  people 
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round  about  him,  that  he  scarce  knew  where  to  turn,  or  what  he 
said.  Sampson  heard  the  savage  laughter,  and  then  the  voice  of 
Harry  calling  from  the  stairs,  "  Sampson,  Sampson  !  hang  you ! 
come  back  !  It's  a  mistake !  I  beg  your  pardon  ! "  But  the  chap- 
lain was  cut  to  the  soul,  and  walked  on.  Harry  heard  the  door  of 
the  street  as  the  parson  slammed  it.  It  thumped  on  his  own  breast 
He  entered  his  room,  and  sank  back  on  his  luxurious  chair  there. 
He  was  Prodigal,  amongst  the  swine — his  foul  remorses ;  they  had 
tripped  him  up,  and  were  wallowing  over  him.  Gambling,  extrava- 
gance, debauchery,  dissolute  life,  reckless  companions,  dangerous 
women — they  were  all  upon  him  in  a  herd,  and  were  trampling  upon 
the  prostrate  young  sinner. 

Prodigal  was  not,  however,  yet  utterly  overcome,  and  had  some 
fight  left  in  him.  Dashing  the  filthy  importunate  brutes  aside,  and, 
as  it  were,  kicking  his  ugly  remembrances  away  from  him,  Mr. 
Warrington  seized  a  great  glass  of  that  fire-water  which  he  had  re- 
commended to  poor  humiliated  Parson  Sampson,  and  flinging  off  his 
fine  damask  robe,  rang  for  the  trembling  Gumbo,  and  ordered  his 
coat.  "  Not  that ! "  roars  he,  as  Gumbo  brings  him  a  fine  green 
coat  with  plated  buttons  and  a  gold  cord.  "A  plain  suit — the 
plainer  the  better !  The  black  clothes."  And  Gumbo  brings  the 
mourning-coat  which  his  master  had  discarded  for  some  months 
past. 

Mr.  Harry  then  takes : — 1,  his  fine  new  gold  watch ;  2,  his 
repeater  (that  which  he  had  bought  for  Hetty),  which  he  puts  into 
his  other  fob ;  3,  his  necklace,  which  he  had  purchased  for  Theo ;  4, 
his  rings,  of  which  my  gentleman  must  have  half-a-dozen  at  least 
(with  the  exception  of  his  grandfather's  old  seal  ring,  which  he  kisses 
and  lays  down  on  the  pincushion  again) ;  5,  his  three  gold  snuff- 
boxes; and  6,  his  purse,  knitted  by  his  mother,  and  containing 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  and  a  pocket-piece  brought  from 
Virginia :  and  putting  on  his  hat,  issues  from  his  door. 

At  the  landing  he  is  met  by  Mr.  Rufl*,  his  landlord,  who  bows 
and  cringes  and  puts  into  his  honour's  hand  a  strip  of  paper  a  yard 
long.  **  Much  obliged  if  Mr.  Warrington  will  settle.  Mrs.  Ruff  has 
a  laige  account  to  make  up  to-day."  Mrs.  Ruff  is  a  milliner.  Mr. 
Ruff  is  one  of  the  head-waiters  and  aides-de-camp  of  Mr.  Mackreth, 
the  proprietor  of  White's  Club.  The  sight  of  the  landlord  does  not 
add  to  the  lodger's  good-humour. 

''  Perhaps  his  honour  will  have  the  kindness  to  settle  the  little 
account  ? "  asks  Mr.  Ruff. 

"  Of  course  I  will  settle  the  account,"  says  Harry,  glumly  look- 
ing down  over  Mr.  Ruff's  head  from  the  stair  above  him. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Warrington  will  settle  it  now  1 " 
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"No.  sir,  I  will  not  eettlc  it  now  I "  aiyg  Mr.  Warrinston, 
bully         irward. 

"  rery— very  much  in  want  of  money,  eir,"  pleads  the  voioo 
under  bii. .     "  Mrs.  Ruff  is- " 

;'  Han  J  you,  air,  get  out  of  the  way ! "  i;riea  Mr.  Worringlon 
ferooiouBly,  and  driving  Mr.  Ruff  bnckward  to  tlie  wull,  Bending  hia 
ahnoet  topsy-turvy  down  big  own  landing,  he  tramps  down  the  stair, 
and  walks  forth  into  Bond  Street, 

The  GiiardH  were  the  King'a  Mew^  at  Cliaring 

Crow,  OB  Harry  pasec.^  d  their  druiria  and  tifee,  and 

looked  in  at  the  gate  an  at  drill.     "  I  can  shoulder  a 

musket  at  any  mt«,"  limaelf  gloomily,  ua  he  Btriwla 

on.     He   croBscfl   St.  (where  he  tranaaetoil   i 

biiKinesB),  and  so  niiuie  liong  Aere,  and  to  the  bout- 

maker's  house  wiiere  fHr-<  lodged.     Tho  woman  of  the 

house  said  Mr.  SainptioD  ome,  but  had  pnimiocd  to  be 

at  liomo  at  one ;  and,  aa  .  Warrington,  showed  him  up 

to  the  parson's  a)ttirtme.  i  ««t  down,  and,  for  wont  of  | 

occupation,  tried  to  roao  uu  iiiiiiiiiouc]  scrninii  of  the  chajitnin'R. 
The  subject  was  the  Prodigal  Son.  Mr.  Harry  did  not  take  very 
aecurata  cognisance  of  the  sermon. 

Presently  he  heard  tlie  tanrllaily's  fihrill  voice  on  the  ndiir, 
pursuing  soineboily  who  ascended,  and  Sanijmon  rushed  into  the 
room,  followed  by  the  sobbing  woman. 

At  seeing  Hiirry,  Sam|)son  started,  ami  the  htndlady  stopped. 
Absorbcil  in  her  own  domestic  cares,  che  hud  doubtlcHs  forgot  that  a 
visitor  was  awaiting  her  loilger.  "There's  only  thirteen  jwund  in 
the  house,  and  he  will  be  here  at  one,  I  tell  you  ! "  ehe  was  bawling 
out,  as  she  pursued  her  victim. 

"Hush,  hiiBh!  my  gooil  creature!"  cries  the  gasping  chaplain, 
pointing  to  Harry,  who  rose  from  the  winilow-seat.  "  Don't  you 
see  Mr.  Warrington?  I've  business  with  him — most  imjiorlant 
business.  It  will  be  all  right,  I  tell  you ! "  And  he  soothed  and 
coaxed  Mrs.  Landlady  out  of  the  room,  with  the  crowd  of  ansious 
little  ones  hanging  at  her  coats. 

"  Sampstjn,  I  have  come  to  nsk  your  parilon  again,"  says  Mr. 
Warrington,  rising  up.  "  What  I  said  to-day  to  you  was  very  cruel 
and  unjust,  and  unlike  a  gentleman." 

"  Not  a  word  more,  sir,"  says  the  other  coldly  and  sadly, 
bowing  and  scarcely  pressing  the  liand  which  Harry  offereil  him. 

"  I  see  you  are  still  angry  with  me,"  Harry  continues. 

"  Nay,  sir,  an  apology  is  an  apology,  A  man  of  my  station  can 
ask  for  no  more  froin  one  of  yours.  No  doubt  yon  ciiil  not  mean  to 
give  me  pain.     And  what  if  you  did  ?     And  you  are  not  tlie  only 
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one  of  the  family  who  has,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  piteoutly  round 
the  room.  "I  wish  I  had  never  known  the  name  of  Esmond  or 
Ca8tlewoo<l,"  he  continues,  "or  that  place  yonder  of  which  the 
picture  hangs  over  my  fireplace,  and  where  I  have  buried  myself 
these  long  long  years.  My  Lord,  your  cousin,  took  a  fancy  to  me, 
said  he  would  make  my  fortune,  has  kept  me  as  his  dependant  till 
fortune  has  passed  by  me,  and  now  refuses  me  my  due." 

"  How  do  you  mean  your  due,  Mr.  Sampson  1 "  asks  Harry, 

"  I  mean  three  years'  salary  which  he  owes  me  as  Chaplain  of 
Castlewood.  Seeing  you  could  give  me  no  money,  I  went  to  his 
Lordship  this  morning,  and  asked  him.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
asked  him,  sir.  But  his  Lordship  had  none.  He  gave  me  civil 
words,  at  least  (saving  your  presence,  Mr.  Warrington),  but  no 
money — that  is,  five  guineas,  which  he  declared  was  all  he  had, 
and  which  I  took.  But  what  are  five  guineas  amongst  so  many  ? 
Oh,  those  poor  little  children  !  those  poor  little  children  ! " 

"Lord  Castlewood  said  he  iiad  no  money?"  cries  out  Harry. 
"He  won  eleven  hundred  pounds,  yesterday,  of  me  at  picquet — 
which  I  paid  him  out  of  this  pocket-book." 

"I  daresay,  sir — I  daresay,  sir.  One  can't  believe  a  word  his 
Lordsliip  says,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Sampson ;  "  but  I  am  thinking  of 
execution  in  tliis  house  and  ruin  ui)on  these  poor  folks  to-morrow." 

"That  need  not  happen,"  says  Mr.  Warrington.  "Here  are 
eighty  guineas,  Sampson.  As  far  as  they  <j;o,  God  help  yo& !  'Tis 
all  I  have  to  give  you.  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  could  give  more  as 
I  promised ;  but  you  did  not  come  at  the  right  time,  and  I  am  a 
poor  devil  now  until  I  get  my  remittances  from  Virginia." 

The  chaplain  gave  a  wild  look  of  surprise,  and  tiuned  quite 
white.  He  fiung  himself  down  on  his  knees  and  seized  Harry's 
hand. 

"Great  powers,  sir!"  says  he,  "are  you  a  guardian  angel  that 
Heaven  hath  sent  mc  ?  You  quarrelled  with  my  tears  this  momiii<r, 
Mr.  Warrington.  I  can't  help  them  now.  They  burst,  sir,  from  a 
grateful  heart.  A  rock  of  stone  would  pour  them  forth,  sir,  before 
such  goodness  as  yours !  May  Heaven  eternally  bless  you,  and 
give  you  prosperity  !  May  my  unworthy  prayers  be  heard  in  your 
behalf,  my  friend,  my  best  benefactor !     May " 

"  Nay,  nay  !  get  up,  friend — get  up,  Sampson  ! "  sajrs  Harry, 
whom  the  chaplain's  adulation  and  fine  phrases  rather  annoyed. 
"  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  do  you  a  service — sincerely  glad. 
There — there  !     Don't  be  on  your  knees  to  me ! " 

"  To  Heaven  who  sent  you  to  me,  sir ! "  cries  the  chaplain. 
"  Mrs.  Weston  !  Mrs.  Weston  ! " 

"  What  is  it,  sir ! "  says  the  landlady  instantly,  who,  indeed^ 
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had  been  at  tlie  iloor  the  whole  time.  "W'c  are  savwi, 
Weston  !  We  are  saved  !  "  cries  the  chaplain.  "  Kneel,  kneel, 
woman,  and  tiiank  our  benefuctor  I  Raise  your  innocent  voit.'ea, 
children,  and  ble«s  hiin  !  "  A  uuiveraal  whimper  arose  round  Hurry, 
whii;h  the  chaplain  led  ofi^  whiiat  the  young  Virginiun  stood,  simper- 
ing and  well  pleased,  in  the  midst  of  this  congreg:itiao.  They 
vrinild  worship,  do  what  he  might.  One  of  the  children,  Dot  i 
derstanding  the  kneeling  order,  ami  standing  up,  the  mother  fetched 
her  a  slap  on  the  ear,  cry  ,  Jane,  kneel  down,  and  bless 

tlie  gentleman,  I  tell  'ee  ;  leave  them  performing  this 

sweet  benedictory  service.  walks  off  from  Long  Acre, 

forgetting  almost  the  grie£  rmer  four  or  five  days,  and 

tingling  with  the  conscioiiau.^  ig  done  a  good  action. 

The  young  woman  with  mbo  batl  been  conversing  o 

that  evening  wlien  Harry  dro  n  White's  to  his  lodging,  was 

Mrs.  Molly,  from  Oukhun  endant   of  the  ladies  there. 

Wherever  that  fascinating  '  ;,  he  left  friends  and  admirers 

in  the  servanta'-hatl.      I  _  lid  it  was  on  a  Wednesday 

evening  he  and  ittn.  Molly  nau  fetched  a  walk  together,  and  they 
were  performinf;  the  amiable  courtesies  incident  upon  parting,  when 
Gumbo's  master  came  up,  and  put  an  end  to  their  twilight  wlijgjter' 
ings,  and  what  not. 

For  many  hours  on  Weilnesday,  ou  Thursday,  on  Friday,  a  [wle 
little  niaideii  sat  at  a  window  in  Lord  Wrotham's  house,  in  Hill 
Street,  her  mother  and  sister  wistfully  watchiug  her.  She  would 
not  go  out.  They  knew  wliom  ehe  was  expe<:ting.  He  passed  the 
door  once,  and  she  might  have  thought  he  was  coming,' but  lie  did 
not.  He  went  into  a  neighbouring  house.  I'a|>a  had  never  told 
the  girls  of  the  presents  wliich  Harry  had  sent,  and  only  whispered 
a  word  or  two  to  their  mother  regarding  his  iiuurrcl  with  the  young 
Virginian. 

On  Saturday  night  there  was  an  opera  of  Mr.  Handel's,  and 
papa  brought  home  tickets  for  the  gallery.  Hetty  went  this  even- 
ing. The  change  would  Jo  her  good,  Thco  tliought,  and — and, 
perhiii>s  there  might  be  Somebody  amongst  the  fine  company  ;  but 
Somebody  was  not  there;  and  Sir.  Handel's  fine  music  fell  blank 
upon  the  poor  child.  It  might  have  been  Signer  Bononcini's,  and 
she  would  have  scarce  known  the  difference. 

As  the  children  are  undressing,  and  taking  off  those  smart  new 
satin  socks  in  which  they  appeared  at  the  opera,  looking  so  fresh 
and  so  pretty  amongst  all  the  taw<Iry  rouged  folk,  Theo  remarks 
how  very  sad  and  woebegone  Mrs.  Molly,  their  maid,  appears.  Theo 
is  always  anxious  when  other  people  seem  in  trouble  ;  not  so  Hetty, 
now,  who  is  suffering,  poor  tblngi  from  one  of  the  most  sel&sh 
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maladies  which  ever  visit  mortals.  Have  you  ever  been  amongst 
insane  people,  and  remarked  how  they  never  never  think  of  any  but 
themselves  1 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Molly  1 "  asks  kind  Theo :  and,  indeed, 
Molly  has  been  longing  to  tell  her  young  ladies.  ''  Oh,  Miss  Theo  ! 
oh.  Miss  Hetty ! "  she  says.  "  How  ever  can  I  tell  you  1  Mr. 
Gumbo  have  been  here,  Mr.  Warrington's  coloured  gentleman,  Miss  ; 
and  he  says  Mr.  Warrington  have  been  took  by  two  bailiffs  this 
evening,  as  he  comes  out  of  Sir  Miles  Warrington's  house,  three 
doors  off." 

"  Silence ! "  cries  Theo,  quite  sternly.  Who  is  it  that  gives 
those  three  shrieks?  It  is  Mrs.  Molly,  who  chooses  to  scream, 
because  Miss  Hetty  has  fallen  fainting  from  her  chair. 


CHAPTER   XLV 


IN  lymi 

WE  h&ve  ikli  of 
worlii,  aud  f 
our  pyfs ;  bi 
object  of  satire  in  nope 
with  ecan.'c  any  speviji.^ 
raaukind.     I  mean  men. 
and  not  believiug  n  word 
brima  and  sables,  expoumli 
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mt  a  fiiie  ejcjierieiice  of  the 
:bara«tera  tiavc  pH^aed  under 
t  of  raen~-not  an  uncommon 
whom  I  confess  to  have  met 
'  intercourse  with  this  sinful 
lonritefi,  preaching  for  ever, 
sermonB;  infidcle  in  broad 
.comminating,  blening  with- 
out any  faith  in  tlieir  own  paraaise,  or  icar  aWit  tiieir  pandemonium. 
Look  at  those  candiil  troops  of  liobiiuils  cluniping  to  churc}i  on  a. 
Sunday  evening ;  those  rustling  ni;i  id  servants  in  their  ribbons  whom 
the  yoitng  appretitiuea  follow  ;  those  little  regiments  of  schoolboys ; 
tlioae  trim  young  mnidens  an<l  Htai<l  matmiia,  marcldu;^  with  their 
glistening  prayer-books,  as  the  cliapel  hell  chinks  yonder  (passing 
Ebenezer,  very  likely,  where  the  congregation  of  umbrellas,  great 
bonnet.8,  and  jwttens,  is  by  this  time  assembleil  tmilcr  the  flaring 
gas-lftra]s).  L>K)k  at  those !  How  many  of  tliem  are  hjT»crites, 
think  youl  Very  likely  the  niiiiilservaiit  is  tliinking  of  her  sweet- 
heart ;  the  groi^er  is  casting  about  how  he  fan  buy  that  parcel  of 
sugar,  and  whether  the  County  Bank  will  take  any  more  of  his 
paper:  the  lieail-si'li<x>ll»oy  is  conning  Latin  verses  for  Monday's 
eiereise:  the  young  scapegrace  remeinlMirs  that  after  this  service 
and  sermon,  there  will  be  papa's  exposition  at  hou)c,  but  that  there 
will  be  pie  for  supper :  the  clerk  who  calls  out  the  psalm  has  his 
daughter  in  trouble,  and  lirones  through  bis  responses  scarcely  aware 
of  their  meaning  :  the  very  moment  the  parson  hides  bis  faee  on  his 
cushion,  lie  may  be  tliinking  of  that  bill  which  is  coming  due  on 
Monday.  These  iKsiple  are  not  heavenly-mi  ii<Iei I :  they  are  of  the 
world  worldly,  anil  have  not  yet  g<it  their  feet  off  of  it ;  biit  they 
are  not  hypocrites,  look  you.  Folks  have  their  religion  in  some 
handy  mental  lock-iip,  as  it  were, — a  valuable  medicine,  to  be  taken 
in  ill-health  ;  anil  a  man  administers  bis  nostrum  to  bis  neighbour, 
and  reconuneiids  his  private  oure  for  the  other's  complaint.  "  My 
dear  madam,  you  have  spasms T   You  will  find  these  drojis  infallible!" 
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"You  have  been  taking  too  much  wine,  ray  good  sir?  By  this  pill 
you  may  defy  any  evil  consequences  from  too  much  wine,  and  take 
your  bottle  of  port  daily."  Of  spiritual  and  bodily  physic,  who  are 
more  fond  and  eager  dispensers  than  women  ?  And  we  know  that, 
especially  a  hundred  years  ago,  every  lady  in  the  country  had  her 
still-room,  and  her  medicine  chest,  her  pills,  powders,  potions,  for 
all  the  village  round. 

My  Lady  Warrington  took  charge  of  the  consciences  and  the 
digestions  of  her  husband's  tenants  and  fsimily.  She  had  the  faith 
and  health  of  the  servants'-hall  in  keeping.  Heaven  can  tell 
whether  she  knew  how  to  doctor  them  rightly :  but,  was  it  pill  or 
doctrine,  she  administered  one  or  the  other  with  equal  belief  in  her 
own  authority,  and  her  disciples  swallowed  both  obediently.  She 
believed  herself  to  be  one  of  the  most  virtuous,  self-denying,  wise, 
learned  women  in  the  world ;  and,  dinning  this  opinion  perpetually 
into  the  ears  of  all  round  about  her,  succeeded  in  bringing  not  a 
few  persons  to  join  in  her  persuasion. 

At  Sir  Miles's  dinner  there  was  so  fine  a  sideboard  of  plate,  and 
such  a  number  of  men  in  livery,  that  it  required  some  presence  of 
mind  to  perceive  that  the  beer  was  of  the  smallest  which  the  butler 
brought  round  in  the  splendid  tankard,  and  that  there  was  but  one 
joint  of  mutton  on  the  grand  silver  dish.  When  Sir  Miles  called 
the  King's  health,  and  smacked  his  jolly  lips  over  his  wine,  he 
eyed  it  and  the  company  as  if  the  liquor  was  ambrosia.  He  asked 
Harry  Warrington  whether  they  had  port  like  that  in  Virginia? 
He  said  that  was  nothing  to  the  wine  Harry  should  taste  In 
Norfolk.  He  praised  the  wine  so,  that  Harry  almost  believed  that 
it  was  good,  and  winked  into  his  own  glass,  trying  to  see  some  of 
the  merits  which  his  uncle  perceived  in  the  ruby  nectar. 

Just  as  we  see  in  many  a  well-regulated  family  of  this  present 
century,  the  Warringtons  had  their  two  paragons.  Of  the  two 
grown  daughters,  the  one  was  the  greatest  beauty,  the  other  the 
greatest  genius  and  angel  of  any  young  lady  then  alive,  as  Lady 
Warrington  told  Harry.  The  eldest,  the  Beauty,  was  engaged  to 
dear  Tom  Claypool,  the  fond  mother  informed  her  cousin  Harry  in 
confidence.  But  the  second  daughter,  the  Grenius  and  Angel,  was 
for  ever  set  upon  our  young  friend  to  improve  his  wits  and  morals. 
She  sang  to  him  at  the  harpsichord — rather  out  of  tune  for  an 
angel,  Harry  thought ;  she  was  ready  with  advice,  instruction,  con- 
versation— with  almost  too  much  instruction  and  advice,  thought 
Harry,  who  would  have  far  preferred  the  society  of  the  little  cousin 
who  reminded  him  of  Fanny  Mountain  at  home.  But  the  last- 
mentioned  young  maiden  after  dinner  retired  to  her  nursery  com- 
monly.    Beauty  went  off  on  her  own  avocations ;  mamma  had  to 
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attend  to  her  poor  or  writ«  her  voluminous  letters  ;  papa  dotod  in 
hU  arm-cliair;  anil  the  Genius  remaineii  to  keep  her  young  couain 
company. 

The  cnim  of  the  house  somehow  pleased  the  young  man,  and  he 
liked  to  bike  refuge  there  away  frou  the  riot  nnd  dissipation  in 
which  he  ordinarily  Iive<l.  Certainly  no  wekome  eould  be  kinder 
than  that  which  he  got.  Tlie  <luorB  were  opened  tu  him  at  all 
hours.     If  Flora  was  not  at  h'  Dora  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

Ere  many  days'  aci:[uaintann>  nd  his  little  cousin  Miles  had 

been  to  have  a  galloping-mal  the  Park,  and  Harry,  who  was 

kind  and  generous  to  every  i.  ve  who  canie  near  him,  had  in 

view  the  purchase  of  a  little  h  ■  hi*  cousin,  far  better  than  that 

whifh  the  boy  rode  when  the  uireun .stances  occurred  which  brought 
all  our  poor  Huir.v'a  ixtaehea  and  ho  ws  to  a  sudden  breakdown. 

Though  Sir  Miles  Warrington  ad  imagined  Vir^nia  to  be  an 
island,  the  liulies  were  much  bet  *  instructed  in  geography,  and 
anxious  to  hear  from  Harry  all  _jout  his  home  and  his  native 
country.  He,  on  his  part,  was  not  averse  to  talk  about  it.  He 
described  to  tliem  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  hie  estate ;  the  rivers 
which  it  coasted ;  the  produce  which  it  bore.  He  had  had  with  a 
friend  a  little  practice  of  surveying  in  his  boyhood.  He  made  a 
map  of  his  county,  with  some  fine  towi  here  and  tliere,  whicli,  in 
truth,  were  biit  log  huts  (but,  for  the  honoiir  of  his  country,  he  was 
desirous  that  they  sliinild  wear  as  handsome  a  look  ae  possible). 
Here  was  Potomac ;  here  was  James  river ;  here  were  tlie  wharves 
whence  his  inotlicr's  sliija  and  tobacco  were  brought  to  the  sea. 
In  tnith,  the  estate  was  as  large  as  a  county.  He  did  not  brag 
about  the  place  overiimch.  To  see  the  handsome  young  fellow,  in 
a.  fine  suit  of  velvet  and  silver  lace,  making  his  draught,  pointing 
out  this  hill  and  that  forest  or  town,  you  might  have  imagineil  hiiu 
a  travelling  prince  describing  the  realms  of  the  queen  his  mother. 
He  almost  fancied  Idiuself  to  be  so  at  times.  He  had  miles  where 
gentlemen  in  England  had  acres.  Not  only  Dora  listenei),  but  the 
beauteous  Flora  bowed  her  fair  head  and  heard  him  with  attention. 
Why,  wiiat  w^w  young  Tom  Claypoo),  their  brother  baronet's  son 
in  Norfolk,  with  his  great  boots,  his  great  Toii«,  and  Ids  heirdom 
to  a  )iiH>r  five  tliousanil  acres,  i-ompared  to  this  young  American 
prince  mid  charming  stranger?  Angel  as  she  was,  Dora  began  to 
lose  her  angelic  temper,  and  to  twit  Flora  for  a  flirt.  Claypool,  in 
his  red  waistcoat,  would  sit  dumb  before  the  splendid  Harry  in  his 
ruffles  and  laces,  talking  of  March  and  Chesterfield,  Selwyn  and 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  whole  company  of  macaronis.  Mamma  began 
to  love  Harry  more  and  more  aa  a  son.  She  was  anxious  about  the 
apiritual  welfare  of  those  iioor  Indians,  of  those  poor  negroes  in 
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Vii^ginia.  What  could  she  do  to  help  dear  Madam  Esmond  (a 
precious  woman,  she  knew  !)  in  the  good  work  ?  She  had  a  serious 
butler  and  housekeeper :  they  were  delighted  with  the  spiritual 
behaviour  and  sweet  musical  gifts  of  Gumbo. 

"  Ah  !  Harry,  Harry  !  you  have  been  a  sad  wild  boy !  Why 
did  you  not  come  sooner  to  us,  sir,  and  not  lose  your  time  amongst 
the  spendthrifts  and  the  vain  world?  But  'tis  not  yet  too  late. 
We  must  reclaim  thee,  dear  Harry !  Mustn't  we,  Sir  Miles  1 
Mustn't  we,  Dora  ?     Mustn't  we.  Flora  ? " 

The  three  ladies  all  look  up  to  the  ceiling. — They' will  reclaim 
the  dear  prodigal.  It  is  which  shall  reclaim  him  most.  Dora  sits 
by  and  watches  Flora.  As  for  mamma,  when  the  girls  are  away, 
she  talks  to  him  more  and  more  seriously,  more  and  more  tenderly. 
She  will  be  a  mother  to  him  in  the  absence  of  his  own  admirable 
parent.  She  gives  him  a  hymn-book.  She  kisses  him  on  the  fore- 
head. She  is  actuated  by  the  purest  love,  tenderness,  religious 
regard  towards  her  detir,  wayward,  wild,  amiable  nephew. 

While  these  sentimentalities  were  going  on,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Mr.  Warrington  kept  his  own  counsel  about  his  affairs  out-of- 
doors,  which  we  have  seen  were  in  the  very  worst  condition.  Ho 
who  had  been  favoured  by  fortune  for  so  many  weeks  was  suddenly 
deserted  by  her,  and  a  few  days  had  served  to  kick  doiivn  all  his 
heap  of  winnings.  Do  we  say  that  my  Lord  Castlewood,  his  own 
kinsman,  had  dealt  unfairly  by  the  young  Virginian,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  afternoons'  closet  practice  had  robbed  him  ? 
We  would  insinuate  nothing  so  disrespectful  to  his  Lordship's 
character;  but  he  had  won  fix)m  Harry  every  shilling  which 
properly  belonged  to  him,  and  would  have  played  him  for  his 
reversion,  but  that  the  young  man  flung  up  his  hands  when  lie  saw 
himself  so  far  beaten,  and  declared  that  he  must  continue  the  battle 
no  more.  Remembering  that  there  still  remained  a  spar  out  of  the 
wreck,  as  it  were — that  portion  which  he  had  set  aside  for  poor 
Sampson — Harry  ventured  it  at  the  gaming-table;  but  that  last 
resource  went  down  along  with  the  rest  of  Harry's  possessions,  and 
Fortune  fluttered  ofi*  in  the  storm,  leaving  the  luckless  adventurer 
almost  naked  on  the  shore. 

When  a  man  is  young  and  generous  and  hearty  the  loss  of 
money  scarce  afflicts  him.  Harry  would  sell  his  horses  and  carri- 
ages, and  diminish  his  train  of  life.  If  he  wanted  immediate  sup- 
plies of  money,  would  not  his  Aunt  Bernstein  be  his  banker,  or  his 
kinsman  who  had  won  so  much  from  him,  or  his  kind  Uncle  War- 
rington and  lifidy  Warrington  who  were  always  talking  virtue  and 
benevolence,  and  declaring  that  they  loved  him  as  a  son  ?  He  would 
call  upon  these,  or  any  one  of  them  whom  he  might  choose  to  &vour» 
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«t  Mb  Ids  je ;  meanwhile,  Saiiifison'B  nkiry  of  his  landlord's  distrega 
touched  ti.e  young  gputicimin,  ami,  in  order  to  raise  a  ha*ty  supply 
for  the  clergyman,  he  carried  off  all  his  Iriiiketa  to  a  rprtain  pawn- 
briiker'a  ehop  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

Now  this  broker  was  a  relative  or  partner  of  that  very  Mr. 
Sparka  of  ToTiatock  Street  from  whom  Harry  htwl  purchased — pur- 
cliaaed  did  we  aay  ?— no ;  taken  the  trinkets  whicli  ho  had  intended 
to  present  to  his  Oakhur^t  friends  :  and  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Sparks 


0  visit  his  brother  th 
had  disposed  of  his  goods 
enamelled  diamond -handle' 
Fortunate  Youth,  the  jew 
Harry  which  I  will  not 
speaking  much  too  pluinl; 
a  pawnbroker,  wr  may  h 
acf|Uaintan<'eB ;  and  tlioae 
of  tho  impartial  Law,  « 
captain's  epaulet   or  the 


ry  soon  after  Mr.  Warriugton 
ising  immediately  the  little 
which  he  hwl  aold  to  tho 
lut  into  expressions  re^^arding 
re,  bring  alreaily  acciBed  of 
'.man  who  is  acquainted  with 
»  bailitr  or  two  amongat  his 
followers  wiio,  at  the  bidding 
ith  equal  han<l  the  dercest  . 
iront's  shoulder.     Tiio  very 


gentlemen  who  tiail  setzni[  upon  Liaay  Maria  at  Tunbridgc 
upon  her  cousin  in  Ijotidon.  They  ca-^ily  learned  from  the  garrulous 
Gumbo  that  his  honour  wax  at  Sir  Miles  Warrington's  house  in  Hill 
Street,  and  whilst  the  black  was  courting  Mm.  Laml)ert'a  maid  at 
the  adjoining  ujanHJun,  Mr.  Costigan  and  hi^  aflsistant  lay  in  «-ait 
for  poor  Harry,  who  vina  enjoying  the  delightfi  of  intcrcourw  with  a 
virtuoMH  fainilyeircle  anscmbjed  round  IiIk  aunt's  table. 
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1  A  mt  Warrington  been 

Fl  Tj  lookeil  unuHually 

1      miable.     At  parting, 

lied  benedictions  fmm 

1  in  his  most  joviiil 

I  v  age  1  shouht  have 

re  this,  and  niv  own  flesh 


kissed  two  sulIi  fine  girls  as  Do  and  Flo  ere 
and  blood  tiKi !  Don't  tell  me !  I  n/iouhl,  my  Laily  Warrington  ! 
Odd's-lish  !  'tis  the  boy  blushes,  and  not  the  girls !  I  think— I 
Bupjwse  they  are  used  to  it.     He,  he  ! " 

"  Papa  !  "  cry  the  virgins. 

"  Sir  Miles  ! "  says  the  august  mother  at  the  same  instant. 

"  There,  there  ! "  says  papa.  "  A  kisii  won't  do  no  harm,  and 
won't  tell  no  tales,  will  it.  Nephew  Harry  1"  I  aupiKise,  during 
the  utterance  of  the  above  three  brief  pjirases,  tiie  harmless  little 
osculatory  operation  lias  taken  place,  and  blushing  Cousin  Harry 
has  touched  the  damask  cheek  of  Cousin  Flora  and  C'ousiu  Dora. 

Ah  he  goes  downstairs  with  his  uncle,  mamma  makes  a  sj)eei:h 
to  the  girla,  looking,  as  usual,  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  Baying,  "  What 
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precious  qualities  your  poor  dear  cousin  has !  What  shrewdness 
mingled  with  his  simplicity,  and  what  a  fine  genteel  manner,  though 
upon  mere  worldly  elegance  I  set  little  store.  What  a  dreadful  pity 
to  think  that  such  a  vessel  should  ever  be  lost !  We  must  rescue 
him,  my  loves.  We  must  take  him  away  from  those  wicked  com- 
panions, and  those  horrible  Caatlewoocls — not  that  I  would  speak 
ill  of  my  neighbours.  But  I  shall  hope,  I  shall  pray,  that  he  may 
be  rescued  from  his  evil  courses ! "  And  again  Lady  Warrington 
eyes  the  cornice  in  a  most  determined  manner,  as  the  girls  wistfully 
look  towards  the  door  behind  which  their  interesting  cousin  has 
just  vanished. 

His  uncle  will  go  downstairs  with  him.  He  calls,  "  God  bless 
you,  my  boy  I "  most  affectionately :  he  presses  Harry's  hand,  and 
repeats  his  valuable  benediction  at  the  door.  As  it  closes,  the 
light  from  the  hall  within  having  sufficiently  illuminated  Mr.  War- 
rington's face  and  figure,  two  gentlemen,  who  have  been  standing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  advance  rapidly,  and  one  of  them  takes 
a  strip  of  pa{)er  out  of  his  pocket,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  Mr. 
Warrington's  shoulder,  declares  him  his  prisoner.  A  hackney-coach 
is  in  attendance,  and  poor  Harry  goes  to  sleep  in  Chancery  Lane. 

Oh,  to  think  that  a  Virginian  prince's  back  should  be  slaj)]>ed 
by  a  ragged  bailifl's  follower ! — that  Madam  Esmond's  son  should 
.be  in  a  sponging-house  in  Cursitor  Street !  I  do  not  envy  our 
young  prodigal  his  rest  on  that  dismal  night.  Let  us  hit  him  now 
he  is  down,  my  beloved  young  friends.  Let  us  imagine  the  stings 
of  remorse  keeping  him  wakeful  on  his  dingy  pillow ;  the  horrid 
jollifications  of  other  hardened  inmates  of  the  place  ringing  in  his 
ears  from  the  room  hard  by,  where  they  sit  boozing-;  the  rage  and 
shame  and  discomfiture.  No  pity  on  him,  I  say,  my  honest  young 
gentlemen,  for  you,  of  course,  have  never  indulged  in  extravagance 
or  folly,  or  paid  the  reckoning  of  remorse. 


CHAPTER    XLVI 


il  folliea  Horry  eincerely  felt, 
)ueT  ill  that  ilistDol  luck-up 
ce  at  the  idea  of  beiug  eub- 
tlie  preeeot  nnpleoaniitry  he 
He  had  twenty  frictiiia  who 
t :  to  which  of  them  should 
per,  the  man  of  buaineffi,  who 
kind  uncle  the  Baruiiet,  who  j 
*,  who  IovhI  him  a 
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REMORSE  for  paat  mji 
when  lie  fiiuud  hiraa 
huuse,  and  wruth  ani. 
jected  to  the  indignity  of  an 
felt  sure  could  only  be  mnii 
would  n-leuee  him  tVom  hia 
he  apply,  wiu  the  queatioo. 
hod  been  so  obeequious  to 
had  offered  tu'niiike  his  huiiH 
a.  Bon :  hia  cousin  Castlewooil,  who  hod  won  Biich  large  sums  from 
him :  hia  uoblc  friends  at  the  Chocolate  House,  his  gixid  Aunt 
Bernstein — any  of  these  Harry  felt  sure  would  give  him  a  help  in 
his  trouble,  though  some  of  the  relatives,  perhaps,  niigiit  adiniuLHter 
to  him  a  little  scolding  for  his  imprudence.  The  main  puitit  was, 
that  the  matter  should  be  transacted  quietly,  for  Mr  Wai'ringtun 
was  anxious  that  as  few  as  possible  of  tlie  jniblic  should  know  liow 
a  gentleman  of  his  prodigious  importance  had  been  subject  to  such 
a  vulgar  process  aa  an  arrest. 

"  A  jiretty  sensation  my  arrest  must  have  crcat«i  at  the  club  ! " 
thought  Harry.  "  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Selwyn  will  be  cutting  all 
sorts  of  jokes  about  my  misfortune,  plague  take  him  !  Everybody 
round  the  table  will  liave  licard  of  it.  March  will  tremble  about 
the  bet  I  have  witli  him :  and,  faith,  'twill  l>c  difficult  to  pay  him 
when  I  lose.  They  will  all  be  setting  up  a  whoop  of  congratulation 
at  the  Savage,  ax  they  call  me,  being  taken  prisoner.  How  shall  I 
ever  be  able  to  appear  in  the  world  again  1  M'hom  shall  I  ask  to 
come  to  my  help  ?  No,"  thought  he,  with  his  mingled  acuteness  , 
and  simplicity,  "  I  will  not  send  in  the  first  instance  to  any  of  my 
relations  or  my  uoble  friends  at  White's.  I  will  have  Samjison's 
counsel.  He  has  often  been  in  a  simikr  predicament,  and  will 
know  how  to  advise  me."  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  light  of 
dawn  appeared,  after  an  almost  intolerable  delay — for  it  seemed  to 
Harry  as  if  the  sun  bad  forgotten  to  visit  Curaitor  Street  in  hia 
rounds  that  morning — and  as  soon  aa  the  inmates  of  the  house  of 
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bondage  were  stirring,  Mr.  Warrington  despatched  a  messenger  to  his 
friend  in  Long  Acre,  acquainting  the  chaplain  with  the  calamity 
just  befallen  him,  and  beseeching  his  Reverence  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  and  consolation. 

Mr.  Warrington  did  not  know,  to  be  sure,  that  to  send  such  a 
message  to  the  parson  was  as  if  he  said,  "  I  am  fallen  amongst  the 
lions.  Come  down,  my  dear  friend,  into  the  pit  with  me."  Harry 
very  likely  thought  Sampson's  difiiculties  were  over ;  or,  more  likely 
still,  was  so  much  engrossed  with  his  own  afiairs  and  perplexities, 
as  to  bestow  little  thought  upon  his  neighbour's.  Having  sent  off 
his  missive,  the  captive's  mind  was  somewhat  more  at  ease,  and 
he  condescended  to  call  for  breakfast,  which  was  brought  to  him 
presently.  The  attendant  who  served  him  with  his  morning  repast 
asked  him  whether  he  would  order  dinner,  or  take  his  meal  at  Mrs. 
Bailiff's  table  with  some  other  gentlemen  1  No.  Mr.  Warrington 
would  not  onler  dinner.  He  should  quit  the  place  before  dinner- 
time, he  informed  the  chamberlain  who  waited  on  him  in  that  grim 
tavern.  The  man  went  away,  thinking  no  doubt  that  this  was  not 
the  first  young  gentleman  who  had  announced  that  he  was  going 
away  ere  two  hours  were  over.  "  Well,  if  your  honour  does  stay, 
there  is  good  beef  and  carrot  at  two  o'clock,"  says  the  sceptic,  and 
closes  the  door  on  Mr.  Harry  and  his  solitary  meditations. 

Harry's  messenger  to  Mr.  Sampson  brought  back  a  message 
from  that  gentleman  to  say  that  he  would  be  with  his  patron  as 
soon  as  might  be :  but  ten  o'clock  came,  eleven  o'clock,  noon,  and 
no  Sampson.  No  Sampson  arrived,  but  about  twelve.  Gumbo  with 
a  portmanteau  of  his  master's  clothes,  who  flung  himself,  roaring 
with  grief,  at  Harry's  feet :  and  with  a  thousand  vows  of  fidelity, 
expressed  himself  ready  to  die,  to  sell  himself  into  slavery  over 
agjiin,  to  do  anything  to  rescue  his  beloved  Master  Harry  from  this 
calamitous  position.  Harry  was  touched  with  the  lad's  expressions 
of  affection,  and  told  him  to  get  up  from  the  ground  where  he  was 
grovelling  on  his  knees,  embracing  his  master's.  "  All  you  have  to 
do,  sir,  is  to  give  me  my  clothes  to  dress,  and  to  hold  your  tongue 
about  this  business.  Mind  you,  not  a  word,  sir,  about  it  to  any- 
body ! "  says  Mr.  Warrington  severely. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,  never  to  anybody ! "  says  Gumbo,  looking  most 
solemnly,  and  proceeded  to  dress  his  master  carefully,  who  had 
need  of  a  change  and  a  toilette  after  his  yesterday's  sudden  cap- 
ture, and  night's  dismal  rest.  Accordingly  Gumbo  flung  a  dash 
of  powder  in  Harry's  hair,  and  arrayed  his  master  carefully  and 
elegantly,  so  that  he  made  Mr.  Warrington  look  as  fine  and  splendid 
as  if  he  had  been  stepping  into  his  chair  to  go  to  St.  James's. 

Indeed  all  that  love  and  servility  could  do  Mr.  Gumbo  faithfully 
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did  for  his  moHter,  fiir  whom  lie  had  an  extreme  regard  and  attach- 
lucnL  But  there  wrro  certain  things  beynnd  Gumbo'a  power,  "" 
could  not  undo  thin?B  which  were  done  ulrctdy;  and  he  wuld  not 
help  lying  and  excusing  hiniseif  when  pressed  upon  points  disagroo- 
able  to  himeelf. 

Aa  fur  swearing  not  to  say  a  word  about  hia  muater'e  arrest — 
Buoh  an  oath  as  that  vim  impossible  to  keep :  for,  with  a  heart  full 
of  grief  indeed,  but  witli  a  ton^c  that  never  could  cease  wagging, 
bragging,  joking,  and  w  hail  announced  the  woefiii 

circumstance  to  a  pn  of  hia  acquaintances  already, 

chiefly  gentlemen  of  U  and  woratod  lace.     We  have 

seen  how  ho   carried   ^  Jolonel   Lambert's  and  Liinl 

Wrotham'a  eervantfi  :  he  A  it  at  the  footman's  chih  lii 

which  he  belonged,  and.  guented  by  the  gentlemen  of 

aoine  of  the  linit  nobili  lulisequently  condcai^nded  to 

partake  of  a  mug  of  alt  Warrington's  butler's  room, 

and  there  had  repeated  t  ed  tlic  story.     Then  he  had 

gone  off  to  Madam  BemSi  ,  with  atone  of  whom  he  waa  . 

on  terms  of  affectionate  intenumiw,  mid  hail  informed  that  domestic 
circle  of  his  grief :  and,  his  master  being  ciiptiircd,  and  there  being 
no  earthly  call  for  his  personal  scrvircs  that  evening,  Gninbn  had 
stepped  np  to  Lonl  Cattle  wood's,  and  informed  the  gentry  there 
of  the  incident  which  had  just  oome  to  jkiss.  So  when,  hiying  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  anil  with  gushing  floo<ls  of  tearf,  Guml>o  says, 
in  reply  to  his  imistcr's  injunction,  "Oh,  no,  master  I  nebber  to 
nobody  ! "  we  are  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  credibility 
which  ought  to  lie  ^iven  to  the  lail's  statement. 

The  black  hail  long  eomjileted  his  master's  toilette  ;  the  dreary 
hreakfast  was  over :  slow  as  the  hnurs  went  to  the  prisoner,  still 
they  wore  jnissing  one  aft«r  another,  hut  no  Sainpsiin  came  in 
acconlance  with  the  promise  sent  iri  t!ie  niorning.  At  length,  some 
time  ai^er  noon,  there  arrivcil,  not  Sampson,  but  a  billet  from  him, 
scaled  with  a  moist  wafer,  and  with  the  ink  almost  yet  wet.  The 
unlucky  divine's  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Oh,  sir,  dear  sir,  I  have  done  all  that  a  man  ran  at  the  com- 
mand ami  ill  the  belialf  of  his  intron  !  Yon  did  not  know,  sir,  to 
what  you  were  siilijecting  nie,  did  you  t  Else,  if  I  wjis  to  go  to  jirison, 
why  did  I  not  share  yours,  and  why  am  I  in  a  lock-u|i  house  three 
doors  off? 

"Yes,  Such  is  the  fact.  As  I  was  hastening  to  you,  knowing 
full  well  the  danger  to  whirh  I  was  subjeet : — hut  what  danger  will 
I  not  affront  at  the  call  of  sueh  a  IxMicfactor  as  Mr.  Warrington 
hath  been  to  me? — I  w^s  seized  by  two  villains  who  had  a  writ 
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against  mc,  and  who  have  lodged  me  at  Naboth's  hard  by,  and  so 
close  to  your  honour,  that  we  could  almost  hear  each  other  across 
the  garden-walls  of  the  respective  houses  where  we  are  confined. 

"  I  had  much  and  of  importance  to  say,  which  I  do  not  care 
to  write  down  in  paper,  regarding  your  affairs.  May  they  mend  ! 
May  my  cursed  fortunes,  too,  better  themselves,  is  tlie  i)rayer  of 
your  honour's  afflicted  Chaplain  in  Ordinary,  T.  S." 

And  now,  as  Mr.  Sampson  refuses  to  speak,  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  acquaint  the  reader  with  those  matters  whereof  the  poor  chaplain 
did  not  care  to  discourse  on  paper. 

Gumbo's  loquacity  had  not  reached  so  far  as  Long  Acre,  and 
Mr.  Sampson  was  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  patron's  calamity 
until  he  received  Harry's  letter  and  messenger  from  Chancery  Lane. 
The  divine  waa  still  ardent  with  gratitude  for  the  service  Mr.  War- 
rington had  just  conferred  on  him,  and  eager  to  find  some  means  to 
succour  his  distressed  patron.  He  knew  what  a  large  sum  Lord 
Castlewood  had  won  from  his  cousin,  had  dined  in  company  with 
his  Lordship  on  the  day  before,  and  now  ran  to  Lord  Castlewood's 
house,  with  a  hope  of  arousing  him  to  some  pity  for  Mr.  Warring- 
ton. Sampson  made  a  very  eloquent  and  touching  speech  to  Lord 
Castlewood  about  his  kinsman's  misfortune,  and  spoke  with  a  real 
kindness  and  sympathy,  which,  however,  failed  to  touch  the  noble- 
man to  whom  he  addressed  himself. 

My  Lord  peevishly  and  curtly  put  a  stop  to  the  chaplain's 
passionate  pleading.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you,  two  days  since,  when 
you  came  for  money,  that  I  was  as  poor  as  a  l)eggar,  Sampson," 
said  his  Lordship,  '*  and  has  anybody  left  me  a  fortune  since  ]  The 
little  sum  I  won  from  my  cousin  was  swallowed  up  by  others.  I 
not  only  can't  help  Mr.  Warrington,  but,  as  I  pledge  you  my  word, 
not  being  in  the  least  aware  of  his  calamity,  I  had  positively  written 
to  him  this  morning  to  ask  him  to  help  me"  And  a  letter  to  this 
effect  did  actually  reach  Mr.  Warrington  from  his  lodgings,  whither 
it  had  been  despatched  by  the  penny-post. 

"  I  must  get  him  money,  my  Lonl.  I  know  he  had  scarcely 
anything  left  in  his  pocket  after  relieving  me.  Were  I  to  pawn 
my  cassock  and  bands,  he  must  have  money,"  cried  the  chaplain. 

"Amen.  Go  and  pawn  your  bands,  your  cassock,  anything 
you  please.  Your  enthusiasm  does  you  credit,"  said  my  Lord  ;  and 
resumed  the  reading  of  his  paper,  whilst,  in  the  deepest  despondency, 
poor  Sampson  left  him. 

My  Lady  Maria  meanwhile  had  heard  that  the  chaplain  was 
with  her  brother,  and  conjectured  what  might  be  the  subject  on 
which  they  had  been  talking*     She  seized  upon  the  parson  as  he 
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issued  from  out  his  fniitlcss  iuU^rview  with  my  Lord. 
Iiim  into  the  diniiig-nxim  :  Ihc  Btrongeitt  marks  of  grief  nnd  sytDpattd 
were  in  her  coimtenance.     "Tell  me,  vliat  is  this  has  happened  ft 
Mr.  Warrington?"  she  aaUcd. 

"  Your  Ladyship,  then,  knofre  !  "  asked  the  chaplain. 

"  Have  I  not  been  in  mortal  anxiety  i 
brought  the  dreadful  news  last  night  f"  asked  my  Lady.     "We  hadi 

(  from  the  omra^-frnm  my  Lady  Yannouth'a  box— 
my  Loni,  my  ljudy  Cast 

"  Hia  Lonlsbip,  then, 

"  Benson  told  the  nen 
tea,"  repeats  Lady  Mori^ 

The  chaplain  lost  ol 
"  TluB  ia  t^  bad,"  he  sa 
of  the  conversation  whii 
and  of  the  1811*1^8  refiia."- 
suras  of  money  from  hii 
Mr.  Warrington's  most  tp> 

Then  my  Lady  Rlnrin  oroKe 


and  temper  at  such  duplici 
oath ;  and  he  told  Lady  Mar 
jst  liad  with  Lonl  Oastlowod 

I,  ai^er  winning  g 
much  eloquence  and  feeling,  a 
aviour  to  himself. 
It  with  a  series  of  remarks  regard- 
ing her  own  family,  wliich  were  by  no  means  complimentary  to  her 
own  kith  and  kin.  Although  nnt  accustomed  to  tell  truth  commonly, 
yet,  when  certain  families  fall  out,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  number  of 
truths  they  will  tell  al)out  one  another.  With  tears,  imprecations, 
I  do  not  like  to  think  liow  niuch  stronger  language,  Lady  KLiria 
burst  into  a  furious  and  im|KiBsioned  tirade,  in  which  she  touched 
upon  the  history  ofulntost  all  her  noble  family.  She  complimented 
the  men  and  the  ladies  alike  ;  she  shrieked  out  interrogatories  to 

Heaven,  itii|uiring  why  it   had  made  su(;)i (never  mind  what 

names  she  called  her  brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  parents) ;  and, 
emboldened  with  wr.kth,  she  dashetl  at  her  brother's  librury-iloor,  so 
shrill  in  her  outi-ries,  so  furious  in  her  deineanour,  tliat  the  alarmeil 
chaplain,  fearing  the  scene  which  might  ensue,  made  for  the  street. 
My  Lord,  looking  up  from  the  book  or  other  occupation  which 
engaged  him,  re^'urded  the  furious  woman  with  some  surprise,  and 
selet'teil  a  good  strong  oath  to  Hing  at  her,  as  it  were,  and  check 
lier  onset. 

But,  wlien  rousal,  we  have  seen  how  courageous  Maria  could  be. 
Afraid  as  she  was  ordinarily  of  her  Iimther,  slie  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  frightened  now  by  any  language  of  abuse  or  sarcasm  at  his 
command. 

"  So,  my  Lonl ! "  she  called  out ;  "  you  sit  down  with  him  in 
private  to  cards,  and  pigeon  him  !  You  get  the  poor  boy's  last 
shilling,  and  you  won't  give  him  a  guinea  out  of  his  own  winnings 
DOW  he  is  penniless !  " 
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"  So  that  infernal  chaplain  has  been  telling  tales ! "  says  my 
Lord. 

"  Dismiss  him  :  do  !  Pay  him  his  wages,  and  let  him  go, — he 
will  be  glad  enough  ! "  cries  Maria. 

"  I  keep  bim  to  marry  one  of  my  sisters,  in  case  he  is  wanted," 
says  Castlewood,  glaring  at  her. 

"  What  can  the  women  be  in  a  family  where  there  are  such 
men  ?  "  says  the  lady. 

"  Effectivement  !  "  says  my  Lord,  with  a  shrug  of  liis  shoulder. 

"  What  can  we  be,  when  our  fathers  and  brothers  are  what  they 
are?  We  are  bad  enough,  but  what  are  you?  I  say,  you  neither 
have  courage — no,  nor  honour,  nor  common  feeling.  As  your  equals 
won't  play  with  you,  my  Lord  Castlewood,  you  must  take  this  poor 
lad  out  of  Virginia,  your  own  kinsman,  and  pigeon  him  !  Oh,  it's 
a  shame — a  shame  ! " 

"We  are  all  playing  our  own  game,  I  suppose.  Haven't  you 
played  and  won  one,  Maria  ?  Is  it  you  that  are  squeamish  all  of  a 
sudden  about  the  poor  lad  from  Virginia]  Has  Mr.  Harry  cried 
off,  or  has  your  Ladyship  got  a  better  offer  ? "  cried  my  Lord.  "  If 
you  won't  have  him,  one  of  the  Warrington  girls  will,  I  promise 
you ;  and  the  old  Methodist  woman  in  Hill  Street  will  give  him.the 
choice  of  either.  Are  you  a  fool,  Maria  Esmond  ?  A  greater  fool, 
I  mean,  than  in  common  ] " 

"  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  thought  that  either  of  my  brothers 
could  act  like  an  honest  man,  Eugene ! "  said  Maria.  "I  am  a 
fool  to  expect  that  you  will  be  other  than  you  are;  that  if  you 
find  any  relative  in  distress  you  will  hel])  him ;  that  if  you  can 
meet  with  a  victim  you  won't  fleece  him." 

"Fleece  him!  Psha!  What  folly  are  you  talking i  Have 
yen  not  seen,  from  the  course  which  the  lad  has  been  running 
for  months  past,  how  he  would  end?  If  I  had  not  won  his 
money,  some  other  would.  I  never  grudged  thee  thy  little  plans 
regarding  him.  Why  shouldst  thou  fly  in  a  passion,  because  I 
have  just  put  out  my  hand  to  take  what  he  was  offering  to  all 
the  world?  I  reason  with  you,  I  don't  know  why,  Maria.  You 
should  be  old  enough  to  understand  reason,  at  any  rate.  You 
think  this  money  belonged  of  right  to  Lady  Maria  Warrington 
and  her  children?  I  tell  you  that  in  three  months  more  every 
shilling  would  have  found  its  way  to  White's  macco-table,  and 
that  it  is  much  better  spent  in  paying  my  debts.  So  much  for 
your  Ladyship's  anger,  and  tears,  and  menaces,  and  naughty 
language.  See!  I  am  a  good  brother,  and  repay  them  with 
reason  and  kind  words." 

"  My  good  brother  might  have  given  a  little  more  than  kind 
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Tronls  to  the  W!  from  whom  he  haa  just  taken  huailreds,"  inter- 
poaed  tbe  ebter  of  tliis  ati'ectiounte  brother. 

"  Grout  heavens,  Maria  !  Don't  you  see  that  even  out  of  this 
affair,  unpleiisant  as  it  seems,  a  clever  wonian  muy  niake  he 
advantage,"  cries  my  Lord.     Mnria  said  she  failed  to  comprehend. 

"  Aa  thiiB.     I  name  no  named  ;  I  meddle  in  no  person's  husiuesB, 
laving  quite  eoougii  to  do  to  ruana;^  my  own  cursed  uffkirs.     But   . 
aiifipose  I  happen  to  know  of  a  case  in  another  family  which  may 
be  applicable  to  ours.  \.  green  young  lad  of  tolerable 

expectations,  eomc;«  up  ■  uiitry  to  his  friends  in  town 

— never  mind  from  what  ever  mind  to  what  town, 

elilerly  female  relative,  ■  len  dragging  her  spinBterhood 

about  these — bow  manj  .  we  sayl — exturts  a  proiuisft    ' 

of  marriage   from   my  ><  eman,    never    mind   on    what  J 

conilitious." 

"  My  Lord,  do  you  "  suit  your  sister  aa  well  a 

injure  your  cousin  1 "  ask 

"  My  good  child,  d  single  word  about  fleecing  at  ^ 

cheating,  or  pigeoning,  or  ilia  i  riy  irjto  a  passion  when 
insulted  mef  I  know  the  allowance  that  must  be  made  for 
yo«r  temper,  and  the  natural  folly  of  your  sex.  I  say  1  treated 
you  with  soft  words — I  go  on  with  my  story.  The  elderly  relative 
extraetB  a  projiiiae  of  marriage  from  the  young  lad,  which  my 
gentleman  is  i|uite  unwilling  to  keep.  No,  he  won't  keep  it.  He 
is  utterly  tireil  of  his  elderly  relative ;  he  will  plead  his  njuther's 
refusal :  he  will  do  anything  to  get  out  of  his  promise." 

"Yes;  if  he  was  one  of  us  Esmonds,  my  Lord  Castlewood. 
But  this  is  a  nwn  of  honour  we  are  Hpeaking  of,"  cried  Maria, 
who,  I^upfMjse,  admired  truth  iu  others,  however  little  siie  saw 
it  in  her  own  family.  . 

"  I  do  not  contradict  eillier  of  my  dear  sister's  remarks.  One 
of  us  would  llitjg  the  proniise  to  the  winds,  eapeciully  as  it  dues 
not  exist  in  writing." 

"  My  Lord  !  "  gasps  out  Maria. 

"  Bab  I  I  know  all.  That  little  mty-  of  Tii(ibridf;e  was  played 
by  the  Aunt  Bernstein  with  excellent  skill.  The  old  woman  is 
the  best  man  of  our  family.  While  you  were  arrested,  your  boxes 
were  searchcil  for  the  Mohock's  letters  to  you.  M'hcii  you  were 
let  loose,  the  letters  hiid  disap|)eared,  and  you  saiil  nothing,  like 
a  wise  woman,  as  you  are  sometimes.  You  still  hanker  after  your 
Cherokee.  Soil.  A  womoti  of  your  mature  cxjwrience  knows  the 
value  of  a  husband.  What  is  this  little  loss  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  1 '' 

"  Not  more  than  three  hundred,  my  Lord  t "  interposes  Maria. 
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"Eh!  never  mind  a  hundred  or  two,  more  or  less.  What  ia 
this  loss  at  cards  ?  A  mere  bagatelle !  You  are  playing  for  a 
principality.  You  want  your  kingdom  in  Virginia;  and  if  you 
listen  to  my  opinion,  the  little  misforttme  which  has  happened  to 
your  swain  is  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune  to  you." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  my  Lord." 

"  (Test  possible  ;  but  sit  down,  and  I  will  explain  what  I  mean 
in  a  manner  suitcfl  to  your  capacity."  And  so  Maria  Esmond,  who 
had  advanced  to  her  brother  like  a  raging  lion,  now  sat  down  at  his 
feet  like  a  gentle  lamb. 

Madame  de  Bernstein  was  not  a  little  moved  at  the  news  of  her 
nephew's  arrest,  which  Mr.  Gumbo  brought  to  Clarges  Street  on 
the  night  of  the  calamity.  She  would  have  cross-examined  the 
black,  and  had  further  particulars  respecting  Harry's  mishap :  but 
Mr.  Gumbo,  anxious  to  carry  his  intelligence  to  other  quarters,  had 
vanished  when  her  Ladyship  sent  for  him.  Her  temper  was  not 
improved  by  the  news,  or  by  the  sleepless  night  which  she  spent. 
I  do  not  envy  the  dame  de  comjxignie  who  played  cards  with  her, 
or  the  servant  who  had  to  lie  in  her  chamber.  An  arrest  was  an 
everyday  occurrence,  as  she  knew  very  well  as  a  woman  of  the  worhl. 
Into  what  difficulties  had  her  scapegrace  of  a  nephew  fallen  ?  How 
much  money  should  she  be  called  upon  to  pay  to  release  him  ?  And 
bad  he  nm  through  all  his  own  ?  Provide<l  he  had  not  committed 
himself  very  deeply,  she  was  (juite  disposed  to  aid  him.  She  liked 
even  his  extravagances  and  follies.  He  was  the  only  being  in  the 
world  on  whom,  for  long  long  years,  that  weary  woman  had  been 
able  to  bestow  a  little  natural  affection.  So,  on  their  different  beds, 
she  and  Harry  were  lying  wakeful  together ;  and  quite  early  in  the 
morning  the  messengcre  which  each  sent  forth  on  the  same  business 
may  have  crossed  each  other. 

Matlam  Bernstein's  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  chambers 
of  her  man  of  business,  Mr.  Draper,  with  an  order  that  Mr.  D. 
should  ascertain  for  what  sums  Mr.  Warrington  had  l>een  arreste<l, 
and  forthwith  repair  to  the  Baroness.  Draper's  emissaries  speedily 
found  out  that  Mr.  Warrington  was  locked  up  close  beside  them, 
and  the  amount  of  detainers  against  him  so  far.  Were  there  other 
creditors,  as  no  doubt  there  were,  they  would  certainly  close  upon 
him  when  they  were  made  acquainted  with  his  imprisonment. 

To  Mr.  Sparks,  the  jeweller,  for  those  unlucky  presents,  so 
much ;  to  the  landlord  in  Bond  Street,  for  board,  fire,  lodging,  so 
much  :  these  were  at  present  the  only  claims  agjiinst  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, Mr.  Draper  found.  He  was  ready,  at  a  siicnal  from  her  La<ly* 
ship,  to  settle  them  at  a  moment.     The  jeweller's  account  ought 
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'eeperially  to  be  paid,  for  Mr.  Ilnrry  liml  acted  moet  impnidently 
in  taking  goods  from  Mr.  Spurka  ou  crpilit,  and  pledging  them  v '  " 
a  pawnbroker.  He  must  have  been  under  some  immeclintti  prrasiire 
for  money ;  intendei)  to  redeem  the  goods  immediately,  nieniit 
nntliin^  but  what  was  honourable  of  course ;  but  the  affair  would 
hare  an  ugly  look,  if  made  piibtie,  and  hail  better  be  settled  out  of 
haniL  "There  cannot  l>e  the  least  difficulty  reganling  a  thoiiaand 
poundii  more  or  less,  ti)r  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Warrington's  rank  and 
ex[>ectations,"   said    Madi  nstein.     Not   the  least :  Iter 

Ladyship  knew  very  well  .  were  funds  belonging  to  Mr. 

Warrington,  on  which  moi  be  at  once  rwseil  with  her 

Ladyship's  guarantee. 

Should  he  go  that  las  tttle  the  matter  with  Ueasrs. 

Amosi     Mr.  Harry  mighi  to  dine  with  her  at  two,  and 

t-o  confound  the  people  at  .1         "  who  sre  no  doubt  r^oii-nDg 

over  his  misfortuneB,"  aaid  i        '■■       sionato  Mr.  Draper. 

But  the  Barones8  had  's.     "I  think,  my  good  Mr. 

Draper,"  she  said,  "that  ,...J])   ^ntleman  has  sown  wild  oata 

enough ;  and  when  he  comcn  out  o.  prison  I  should  like  him 
come  out  clear,  and  without  any  liabilities  at  all.     You  are  not 
aware  of  all  his." 

"  No  gentleman  ever  does  tell  all  hin  debts,  ina<lam,"  says  Mr. 
Draper  ;  "  no  one  /  ever  had  to  deal  witli." 

"  There  is  one  which  the  silly  boy  ha-s  contracted,  and  from 
which  he  ouglit  to  lie  released,  Mr,  Dra])er.  You  remember  a  little 
circumstance  wiiifh  occurreil  at  Tunbridgc  Wells  in  the  autumn  T 
About  which  I  sent  up  my  man  Caae  to  you?" 

"  When  your  Ladyship  jileases  to  rei^all  it  I  remember  it — not 
otherwise,"  says  Mr.  Draper,  with  a  bow.  "A  lawyer  slioiiM  be 
like  a  Popish  eonfesMr, — wliat  is  tolil  him  is  a  secret  for  ever,  and 
for  everyboily."  So  we  must  not  whisper  Madam  Bernstein's  secret 
to  Mr.  Draper ;  but  the  reader  may  pcrhai>a  guess  it  from  the 
lawyer's  conduct  subsequently. 

The  lawyer  felt  pretty  certain  that  ere  long  he  would  receive 
a  summons  from  the  poor  young  prisoner  in  Cursitor  Street,  and 
waited  for  that  invitation  before  he  visiteil  Mr.  Warrington.  Si\- 
and-thirty  bourn  pas.sed  ere  the  invitation  canic,  during  which  perio;! 
Harry  passed  tlie  dreariest  two  days  which  he  ever  reraembereil 
to  have  spent. 

There  was  no  want  of  company  in  the  lock-up  house ;  the 
baililTa  rooms  were  nearly  always  full ;  but  Harry  preferred  the 
dingy  solitude  of  his  own  room  to  the  society  round  his  lady's  table, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  secnnd  day  of  his  arrest,  and  when  his  purse 
was  emptied  by  the  heavy  charges  of  the  place,  that  lie  made  up 
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hiB  mind  to  apply  to  Mr.  Draper.  He  despatched  a  letter  then  to 
the  lawyer  at  the  Teuiple,  informing  him  of  his  plight,  and  desiring 
him,  in  an  emphatic  postscript,  not  to  say  one  word  about  the 
matter  to  his  aunt,  Madame  de  Bernstein. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  apply  to  the  old  lady  except  at 
the  very  last  extremity.  She  had  treated  him  with  so  much  kind- 
ness, that  he  revoltetl  from  the  notion  of  trespassing  on  her  bounty, 
and  for  a  while  tried  to  please  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  might 
get  out  of  durance  witliout  her  even  knowing  th?>t  any  misfortune 
at  all  had  befallen  him.  There  seemed  to  him  something  humili- 
ating in  petitioning  a  woman  for  money.  No !  He  would  apply 
first  to  his^male  friends,  all  of  whom  might  help  him  if  they  would. 
It  hail  been  his  intention  to  send  Sampson  to  one  or  other  of  them 
as  a  negotiator,  had  not  the  poor  fellow  been  captured  on  his  way 
to  succour  his  friend. 

Sampson  gone,  Harry  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  own 
negro  servant,  who  was  kept  on  the  trot  all  day  between  Temple 
Bar  and  the  Court  end  of  the  town  with  letters  from  his  unlucky 
master.  Firstly,  then,  Harry  sent  off  a  most  private  and  con- 
fidential letter  to  his  kinsman,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Castlewood,  saying  how  he  had  been  cast  into  prison,  and  begging 
Cafltlewood  to  lend  him  the  amount  of  the  debt.  "  Please  to  keep 
my  application,  and  the  cause  of  it,  a  profound  secret  from  the  dear 
ladies,"  wrote  poor  Harry. 

"Waa  ever  anything  so  unfortunate]"  wrote  back  Lord 
Castlewood,  in  reply.  **I  suppose  you  have  not  got  my  note 
of  yesterday  ?  It  must  be  lying  at  your  lodgings,  where — I  hope 
in  Heaven ! — you  will  soon  be,  too.  My  dear  Mr.  Warrington, 
thinking  you  were  as  rich  as  Croesus — otherwise  I  should  never 
have  sat  down  to  cards  with  you — I  wrote  to  you  yesterday, 
begging  you  to  lend  me  some  money  to  appease  some  hungry 
duns  whom  I  don't  know  how  else  to  pacify.  My  poor  fellow, 
every  shilling  of  your  money  went  to  them,  and  but  for  my 
peer's  privilege  I  might  be  hob-and-nob  with  you  now  in  your 
dungeon.  May  you  soon-  escape  from  it,  is  the  prayer  of  your 
sincere  Castlewood." 

This  was  the  result  of  application  number  one :  and  we  may 
imagine  that  Mr.  Harry  read  the  reply  to  his  petition  with  rather 
a  blank  face.  Never  mind !  There  was  kind  jolly  Uncle 
Warrington.  Only  last  night  his  aunt  had  kissed  him,  and  loved 
him  like  a  son.  His  uncle  had  called  down  blessings  on  his  head, 
and  professed  quite  a  paternal  regard  for  him.  With  a  feeling  of 
shyness  and  modesty  in  presence  of  those  virtuous  parents  and 
fiEimily,  Harry  had  never  said  a  word  about  his  wild  doings,  or  his 
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liors<vraciDgs,  or  hit)  gamt'lings,  or  Iiis  ■^xtntragann'Fi.  It  mtist  ftU 
out  now.  Ho  must  eonfeas  hiiiificlf  a  ProiHguI  awl  a  Sinner,  and 
ask  for  their  forgiveness  and  aid.  So  Prodigal  sat  down  and  com- 
piiaed  a  penitent  letter  to  Uncle  Warrington,  and  exjiiuicd  liis 
sod  cose,  and  besought  him  to  come  to  the  reanie.  Wub  not  that 
a.  bitter  nut  to  crack  for  our  haughty  young  Virginiau  1  Hntirs  of 
luurtiflcation  and  profound  thought  as  to  the  pathos  of  tlie  coin' 
position  did  Harry  paw  over  that  letter;  sheet  after  sheet  of  Mr. 
Ainus's  sixpence  a  sheet  letter-paper  did  he  tear  up  before  the 


blubbering  Oumbu  (mue.b 
unisiteH,  whom  he  was  robbing, 
.)  went  Ilia  way.  ' 
light  bock  a  thick  letter  in  bis 
the  letter  with  a  trembling 
bank-notes.  Ah  me !  it  con- 
'b  Den)  by  Mr.  Whitfold,  and 
ig  tliut,  in  Sir  Mites's  ubeence 
opening  his  letters,  and  hence, 
th  ft  &ct  wbich  she  deptonA 
T,  t^at  her  nephew  WarrinKton 
Ufht.       "'  ■       ■        - 


■nt  him  her 
iiacourae  by 
hid  pre:<ent  (alas ! 


3  v/ae  compli 
vilified  by  the  b:uiifl> 
as  they  coueeiveii,  of 

At  evening  the  fa 
aunt's  handwriting,  i 
hand.  He  tliunght  it 
tujjied  a,  sermon  (Dau 
a  letter  from  Lady  ^ 
from  Loadon,  she  was  in 
perforce,  wa«  become  lu 
Jrom  her  inmost  Koid  to  . 
haii  been  ej-lnwafimit  an 
of  Sir  Miles,  she  could  not  hope  to  have  at 
as  that  for  which  Mr.  Warrington  wrote,  ]jut 
heartfelt  prayers,  her  <Ue/>esl  convmiseratiou,  i 
dear  Mr.  Whitfield,  which  would  comfort  him  ii 
she  feared  not  undeserved)  calamity.  She  ailded  jinifuHe  references 
to  partiinilar  Scri|(turjl  chapters  whicii  would  <lii  hhti  good.  If 
she  might  speak  ti  things  worhlly  uhe  sikid  at  sueli  a  moment,  she 
wouhl  hint  to  Mr,  Warrin^^m  that  his  epistobry  (irthugniiihy  was 
anything  but  correct.  She  would  not  fail  for  her  part  to  comjily 
with  his  express  desire  that  his  dear  couniin  should  know  nothing 
of  this  mi«t  painful  circumstattce,  and  nith  every  wisli  for  hia 
welfare  here  and  elwwhere,  site  subscribed  hiT^elf  his  loving  aunt, 
Margaret  Warrhigton. 

Poor  Harry  bid  his  face  between  his  hamls,  ami  hid  flir  a  while 
with  elbows  on  the  greasy  table  blankly  staring'  into  tiie  candle 
before  him.  The  bailiffs  servant,  who  was  tiiuehcd  by  his  handsome 
face,  suggested  a  mug  of  beer  fur  bis  honour,  hut  Hairy  cuuld  nut 
drink,  nor  eat  the  meat  that  was  p1are<l  before  him.  Uuu^Ihi,  how- 
ever, eould,  whose  grief  did  not  deprive  him  of  ain)0tite,  and  wiio, 
blubbering  the  while,  finished  all  the  beer,  and  all  the  biiyd  and 
the  meat.  Meanwhile,  Harry  had  finishe<l  another  letter,  with  which 
Gumbo  was  commissioned  to  start  again,  and  away  the  faithful 
creature  ran  upon  his  erraiid. 
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Gumbo  ran  as  far  as  White's  Club,  to  which  house  he  was 
ordered  in  the  first  instance  to  carry  the  letter,  and  where  he  fbund 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Even  the  prisoner,  for  whom 
time  passed  so  slowly,  was  surprised  at  the  celerity  with  which  his 
negro  had  performed  his  errand. 

At  least  the  letter  which  Harry  expected  had  not  taken  long  to 
write.  "  My  Lord  wrote  it  at  the  hall-porter's  desk,  while  I  stood 
there  then  ^ith  Mr  Morris,"  said  Gumbo,  and  the  letter  was  to  this 
effect : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with  your  wish,  as 
I'm  short  of  money  at  present,  having  paid  large  sums  to  you  as 
well  as  to  other  gentlemen. — Yours  obediently, 

"  March  and  R. 

"Henry  Warrington,  Esq." 

"Did  Lord  March  say  anything?"  asked  Mr.  Warrington, 
looking  very  pale. 

"  He  say  it  was  the  coolest  thing  he  ever  knew.  So  did  Mr. 
Morris.  He  showed  him  your  letter.  Master  Harry.  Yes,  and 
Mr.  Morris  say,  *  Dam  his  imperence  ! ' "  added  Gumbo. 

Harry  burst  into  such  a  yell  of  laughter  that  his  landlord  thought 
he  had  good  news,  and  ran  in  in  alarm  lest  he  was  about  to  lose 
his  tenant.  But  by  this  time  poor  Harry's  laughter  was  over,  and 
he  was  fiung  down  in  his  chair  gazing  dismally  in  the  fire. 

"  I — I  should  like  to  smoke  a  pipe  of  Virginia,"  he  groaned. 

Gumbo  burst  into  tears :  he  flung  himself  at  Harry's  knees. 
He  kissed  his  knees  and  his  hands.  "  Oh,  master,  my  dear  master, 
what  will  they  say  at  home  ] "  he  sobbed  out. 

The  jailer  was  touched  at  the  sight  of  the  black's  grief  and 
fidelity,  and  at  Harry's  pale  face  as  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  quite 
overcome  and  beaten  by  his  calamity. 

"Your  honour  ain't  eat  anything  these  two  days,"  the  man 
said,  in  a  voice  of  rough  pity.  "Pluck  up  a  little,  sir.  You 
aren't  the  first  gentleman  who  has  been  in  and  out  of  grief  before 
this.  Let  me  go  down  and  get  you  a  glass  of  punch  and  a  little 
supper." 

"My  good  friend,"  said  Harry,  a  sickly  smile  playing  over 
his  white  face,  "you  pay  ready  money  for  everything  in  this 
house,  don't  you?  I  must  tell  you  that  I  haven't  a  shilling  left 
to  buy  a  dish  of  meat.  All  the  money  I  have  I  want  for  letter- 
paper." 

"Oh,  master,  my  master ! "  roared  out  Gumbo.  " Look  here, 
my  dear  Master  Harry !     Here's  plenty  of  money — here's  twenty- 
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three  five-guineas.  Here's  gold  moidore  from  Virginia — hem — no^ 
not  that — that's  keepsakes  the  girls  gave  me.  Take  everything— 
everything.  I  go  sell  myself  to-morrovr  morning  :  but  here's  plentj 
for  to-night,  master  !  " 

"  God  bleae  yo\i,  Gumbo  !  "  Harry  said,  lajTng  his  hand  on  llii 
liid'a  woolly'head.  '"  You  are  free  if  I  am  not,  and  Heaven  forbid 
I  should  not  take  the  ofTereil  help  of  such  a  friend  as  yoiL  Bring 
e  some  supper :  but  the  pipe,  too,  mind — the  pipe,  too ! "     And 


Harry  ate  his  supjier  wit".. 
130111^8  followers,  when  Gum'-- 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  ei 


and  even  the  turnkeys 
out  of  the  house  that  Digbtf 
treated  him  y 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

VISITORS   IN   TROUBLE 

MR  GUMBO'S  generous  and  feeling  conduct  soothed  and 
softened  the  angry  heart  of  his  master,  and  Harry's  second 
night  in  the  sponging-house  was  passed  more  pleasantly 
than  the  first.  Somebody  at  least  there  was  to  help  and  com- 
passionate with  him.  Still,  though  softened  in  that  one  particular 
spot,  Harry's  heart  was  hard  and  proud  towards  almost  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  were  selfish  and  ungenerous,  he  thought.  His 
pious  Aunt  Warrington,  his  lordly  friend  March,  his  cynical  cousin 
Castlewood, — all  had  been  tried,  and  were  found  wanting.  Not  to 
avoid  twenty  years  of  prison  would  he  stoop  to  ask  a  &Your  of  one 
of  them  again.  Fool  that  he  had  been,  to  believe  in  their  promises, 
and  confide  in  their  friendsliip !  There  was  no  friendship  in  this 
cursed,  cold,  selfish  country.  He  would  leave  it  He  would  trust 
no  Englishman,  great  or  small.  He  would  go  to  Germany,  and 
make  a  campaign  with  the  King ;  or  he  would  go  home  to  Virginia, 
bury  himself  in  the  woods  there,  and  hunt  all  day;  become  his 
mother's  factor  and  land-stewanl ;  marry  Polly  Broadbent,  or  Fanny 
Mountain ;  turn  regular  tobacco-grower  and  farmer ;  do  anything, 
rather  than  remain  amongst  these  English  fine  gentlemen.  So  he 
arose  with  an  outwardly  cheerful  countenance,  but  an  angry  spirit ; 
and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  faithful  Gumbo  was  in 
attendance  in  his  master's  chamber,  having  come  from  Bond  Street, 
and  brought  Mr.  Harry's  letters  thence.  "  I  wanted  to  bring  some 
more  clothes,"  honest  Gumbo  said;  *'but  Mr.  Ruff,  the  landlord, 
he  wouldn't  let  me  bring  no  more." 

Harry  did  not  care  to  look  at  the  letters ;  he  opened  one,  two, 
three ;  they  were  all  bills.  He  opened  a  fourth ;  it  was  from  the 
landlord,  to  say  that  he  would  allow  no  more  of  Mr.  Warrington's 
things  to  go  out  of  the  house, — that  unless  his  bill  was  paid  he 
should  sell  Mr.  W.'s  goods  and  pay  himself;  and  that  his  black 
man  must  go  and  sleep  elsewhere.  He  would  hardly  let  Gumbo 
take  his  own  clothes  and  portmanteau  away.  The  black  said  he 
had  found  refuge  elsewhere — with  some  friends  at  Lonl  Wrotham's 
house.    "  With  Colonel  Lambert's  peoplCi"  says  Mr.  Gumbo,  looking 
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very  hanl  at  his  master.  "  And  Mise  Hetty  she  fall  down  in  ft 
fuiiit,  when  aho  hear  you  ta.ken  itp ;  and  Mr.  Lainbert,  he  very  good 
man,  and  he  Buy  to  me  this  morning,  he  aay,  'Gumbo,  you  tell  jour 
master  if  lie  wiint  me  he  send  tu  me,  and  I  oome  t-o  him.' " 

Harry  vraa  touched  when  he  heard  that  Hetty  luul  been  afltiet^j 
by  his  miafortuue.  He  did  not  believe  Gumbo's  story  about  Iier 
fiuuting;  he  wus  accuatomcd  to  tranalate  hia  tiluek'a  language  and 
callow  for  exaggeration.    Butwben  Gumbo  apoke  of  the  Uoloncl  tlie 


young  Virginian's  spirit  v, 
he  thought,  grinding  his 
flung  my  presents  back  ii 
ask  him  for  a  crust ! "  A 
called  for  his  breakfast,  i. 
Mr.  Draper  in  the  Terajil.. 

"  The  note  was  as  h 
negroes,  and  not  to  a  fr 
whom  indeed  Hurry  had 
Bion.  "  It's  all  very  we 
but  for  a  felloic  in  a  dpuusiuj;-!. 
"  I've  a  great  luinil  not  to  go  !  " 
and  found  Mr.  Warrington  : 


tiian  he  had 

Bat  on  his  beil,  like  a  lord, 

He  motioned  his  black  mu 

"  Excuse  me,   madam 
accustomed  to  I "  said  the 

"  Take  a  ehair  and  go 


/  send  to  Lambert,' 
e  man  who  insulted  me,  and 
If  I  were  atorving  I  would  Dot 
being  dressed,  Mr,  Warrington 
ed  Gumbo  with  a  brief  note  to 
.hat  gentleman's  attendanee. 

he  was  writing  to  one  of  hU 
lish  gentleman,"  Draper  said ; 
ed  with  inBufferable  condeseen- 
;entieman  to  give  himself  airs ; 
fum! !  Hang  him  !  "  says  Draper, 
NeverllielcSH,  Mr.  IJrupcr  did  ^n, 
misfortune  even  more  arrogant 


1 
I 


days  of  his  utmost  prosperity. 

1  a  splendid  gown  with  liis  hair  dressed. 

to  fetch  him  a  chair. 

but  such  haughtiness  and  airs  I  ain't 

itraged  attorney, 

with  your  story,  my  good  Mr.  Draper ! " 
said  Maiiame  de  Bornatein,  smiling,  to  whom  he  went  to  re|iort 
proceedings.  She  was  amused  at  the  lawyer's  anger.  She  liked 
her  nephew  fur  licing  insolent  in  adversity. 

The  course  which  Dra])er  waa  to  pursue  in  his  inten-iew  with 
Harry  hail  been  arranged  between  the  Baroness  and  her  man  of 
business  on  the  previous  day.  Draper  was  an  able  mati,  and  likely 
in  most  cases  to  do  a  client  good  service :  he  failed  in  the  present 
instance  because  he  was  piqued  and  angry,  or,  more  likely  still, 
because  lie  could  not  understand  the  gentleman  with  wlioiji  he  had 
to  deal.  I  presume  that  he  who  casts  his  eye  on  the  iiresent  pnge 
is  the  most  gentle  of  readers.  Gentleman,  as  yim  unipirationably 
are  then,  my  dear  sir,  have  you  not  remarked  in  your  dealings  with 
people  who  are  no  gentlemen,  that  yon  offend  them  not  knowing 
the  how  or  the  why?  So  the  man  who  is  no  genileman  offends 
you  in  a  thousand  ways  of  which  the  poor  creature  has  no  idea 
himself.  He  does  or  says  something  which  provokes  your  scorn. 
He  perceives  that  scorn  (being  always  on  the  watch,  and  uneasy 
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about  himself,  his  manners  and  behaviour)  and  he  rages.  You 
speak  to  him  naturally,  and  he  fancies  still  that  you  are  sneering 
at  him.  You  have  indifference  towanls  him,  but  he  hates  yot^, 
and  hates  you  the  worse  because  you  don't  care.  "Gumbo,  a 
chair  to  Mr.  Draper ! "  says  Mr.  Warrington,  folding  his  brocaded 
dressing-gown  round  his  legs  as  he  sits  on  the  dingy  bed.  "Sit 
down,  if  you  please,  and  let  us  talk  my  business  over.  Much 
obliged  to  you  for  coming  so  soon  in  reply  to  my  message.  Had 
you  heard  of  this  pie^e  of  ill  luck  before  ? " 

Mr.  Draper  had  heard  of  the  circumstance.  "  Bad  news  travels 
quick,  Mr.  Warrington,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  waa  eager  to  offer  my 
humble  services  as  soon  as  ever  you  should  require  them.  Your 
friends,  your  family,  will  be  much  paineii  that  a  gentleman  of  your 
rank  should  be  in  such  a  position." 

"  I  have  been  very  impnident,  Mr.  Draper.  I  have  lived  be- 
yond my  means."  (Mr.  Draper  bowed.)  "  I  played  in  company 
with  gentlemen  who  were  much  richer  than  myself,  and  a  cursed 
run  of  ill-luck  has  carried  away  all  my  ready  money,  leaving  me 
with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  more." 

"  Five  hundred  now  in  the  office,"  says  Mr.  Draper. 

"  Well,  this  is  such  a  trifle  that  I  thought  by  sending  to  one  or 
two  friends,  yestenlay,  I  could  have  paid  my  debt  and  gone  home 
without  further  to  do.  I  have  been  mistaken ;  and  will  thank  you 
to  have  the  kindness  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  raising  the  money,  as 
soon  as  may  be." 

Mr.  Draper  said  "  Hm  ! "  and  pulled  a  very  grave  and  long  fece. 

"  Why,  sir,  it  can  be  done ! "  says  Mr.  Warrington,  staring  at 
the  lawyer. 

It  not  only  coidd  be  done,  but  Mr.  Draper  had  proposed  to 
Madam  Bernstein  on  the  day  before  instantly  to  pay  the  money, 
and  release  Mr.  Warrington.  That  lady  had  declared  she  intended 
to  make  the  young  gentleman  her  heir.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Draper  believed  Harry's  hereditary  property  in 
Virginia  to  be  as  great  in  money  value  as  in  extent.  He  had  notes 
in  his  pockets,  and  Madam  Bernstein's  order  to  pay  them  under 
certain  conditions :  nevertheless,  when  Harry  said,  "  It  can  be 
done ! "  Draper  pulled  his  long  face,  and  said,  "  It  can  Ik?  done  in 
time,  sir;  but  it  will  require  a  considerable  time.  To  touch  the 
profierty  in  England  which  is  yours  on  Mr.  George  Warrington's 
death  we  must  have  the  event  proved,  the  trustees  released :  and 
who  is  to  do  either?  Lady  Esmond  Warrington  in  Virginia,  of 
course,  will  not  allow  her  son  to  remain  in  prison,  but  we  must 
wait  six  months  before  we  hear  from  her.  Has  your  Bristol  agent 
any  authority  to  honour  your  drafts  t " 
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"  He  is  only  suthorised  to  jkiv  me  two  buiitlred  pounds  3  year," 
says  Mr,  Warrington.  "  I  stippoae  I  have  no  reaource,  then,  but  M 
apply  to  my  mint,  Madame  <le  Bernstein  1     She  will  be  my  security ." 

"Her  Laiiyahip  will  do  anything  for  you,  sir;  she  has  said  so  I 
to  me,  often  and  often,"  said  the  lawyer;  "and,  if  she  gives  the 
ivord,  At,  that  moment  yoti  can  walk  out  of  this  place." 

"  Go  to  her,  then,  from  me,  Mr.  Draper.     I  did  not  want  to    . 
bave    troubled   my   relations :    but    rather   than    continue  in  this 
'■1st  speak  to  her.     Say  whero 


horrible  neetlleaa  imprixo' 
J  am,  and  what  has  be&lU 
that  I  confide  in  her  aft' 
from  this— this  disgrace,"  .. 
and  he  passed  his  hand  acn 

"Sir,"  says  Mr,  Drapt 
her  Ladyship  yesterday,  wh 
most  unpleasant — I  won't 

"  What  do  you  men 
my  misfortune  1"  aaked 

"  Every  circumstanr*., 
V  turned  bin 


(guise  B'rthins  I  And  tell  her, 
icindne-as  for  me  to  release  me 
irrington's  voice  shook  a  little, 

the  young  roan,  "  I  was  vrith 
:eA  over  the  whole  of  this  her 
do,  diHgracelid  business." 
bladame  de  Bernstein  know  of  I 


■It 


pawning  them  watches  and  things  whieh  you  liad  never  paid  for," 
continued  tlie  lawyer.  The  younf;  man  started  up  from  the  bed, 
looking  so  herce  that  Draper  felt  a  little  alarmeil. 

"It  may  lead  to  litigation  ami  iinjileasaut  remarks  being  made 
in  court,  sir.  Them  barristers  respect  nothing ;  and  when  they  get 
a  feller  in  the  box " 

"  Great  Heaven,  sir,  you  don't  sujipnse  a  gentleman  of  my  rank 
can't  take  a  watch  upon  credit  without  intending  to  cheat  the  trades- 
man ? "  cried  Harry,  in  the  greatest  agitation. 

"  Of  eouree  you  meant  everything  that's  honourable ;  only  you 
see  the  law  mayn't  hapjien  to  think  so,"  says  Mr.  Dra|>er,  winking 
his  eye.  "(Hang  the  aui»rcilious  boast!  I  touch  him  there!) 
Your  aunt  says  it's  the  most  imprudent  thing  ever  she  heard  of — 
to  call  it  by  no  wwse  name." 

"You  call  it  by  no  worse  name  yourself,  Mr  Draper  J"  says 
Harry,  speaking  each  word  very  slow,  and  evidently  trying  to  kee]i 
a  command  of  himself. 

Draper  did  not  like  his  looks.  "  Heaven  forbid  tliat  I  should 
say  anything  as  between  gentleman  and  gentleman, — hut  between 
rae  and  my  client,  it's  my  duty  to  say,  '  Sir,  you  arc  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant scrape,'  just  as  a  doctor  would  have  to  tell  iiis  patient, 
'Sir,  you  are  very  ill.'" 

"And  you  can't  help  me  to  jiay  this  debt  off, — and  you  have 
couie  only  to  t«ll  me  that  I  may  be  accused  of  roguery  ? "  says  Harrj'. 
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**  Of  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences  ?  Most  undoubtedly, 
yes.  I  can't  help  it,  sir.  Don't  look  as  if  you  would  knock  me 
down.  (Curse  him,  I  am  making  him  wince,  though.)  A  young 
gentleman,  who  has  only  two  hundred  a  year  from  his  ma',  onlers 
diamonds  and  watches,  and  takes  'em  to  a  pawnbroker.  You  ask 
me  what  people  will  think  of  such  behaviour,  and  I  tell  you  honestly. 
Don't  be  angry  with  m«,  Mr.  Warrington." 

"  Go  on,  sir !  "  says  Harry,  with  a  groan. 

The  lawyer  thought  the  day  was  his  own.  "  But  you  ask  if  I 
can't  help  to  pay  this  debt  offi  And  I  say  Yes — and  that  here  is 
the  money  in  my  pocket  to  do  it  now,  if  you  like — not  mine,  sir,  my 
honoured  client's,  your  aunt.  Lady  Bernstein.  But  she  has  a  right 
to  imiK)se  her  conditions,  and  I've  brought  'em  with  me." 

"  Tell  them,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Harry. 

"  They  are  not  hard.  They  are  only  for  your  own  good  ;  and  if 
you  say  Yes,  we  can  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  go  to  Clarges  Street 
together,  which  I  have  promised  to  go  there,  whether  you  will  or 
no.  Mr.  Warrington,  I  name  no  names,  but  there  was  a  question 
of  marriage  between  you  and  a  certain  party." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Harry ;  and  his  countenance  looked  more  cheerful 
than  it  had  yet  done. 

"  To  that  marriage  my  noble  client,  the  Baroness,  is  most  averse 
— having  other  views  for  you,  and  thinking  it  will  be  your  ruin  to 
marry  a  party, — of  noble  birth  and  title  it  is  true :  but,  excuse  me, 
not  of  first-rate  character,  and  so  much  older  than  yourself.  You 
had  given  an  imprudent  promise  to  that  party." 

"  Yes ;  and  she  has  it  still,"  says  Mr.  Warrington. 

"It  has  been  recovered.  She  dropped  it  by  an  accident  at 
Tunbridge,"  says  Mr.  Draper.  "  So  my  client  informe<l  me ;  indeed 
her  Ladyship  showed  it  me,  for  the  matter  of  that.  It  was  wrote 
in  bl " 

"  Never  mind,  sir  !  "  cries  Henry,  turning  almost  as  red  as  the 
ink  which  he  had  used  to  write  his  absurd  promise,  of  which  the 
madness  and  folly  had  smote  him  with  shame  a  thousand  times  over. 

"At  the  same  time  letters,  wrote  to  you  and  compromising 
a  noble  family,  were  recovered,"  continues  the  lawyer.  "  You  had 
lost  'em.  It  was  no  fault  of  yours.  You  were  away  when  they 
were  found  again.  You  may  say  that  that  noble  family,  that  you 
yourself,  have  a  friend  such  as  few  young  men  have.  Well,  sir, 
there's  no  earthly  promise  to  bind  you — only  so  many  idle  words 
said  over  a  bottle,  which  very  likely  any  gentleman  may  forget. 
Say  you  won't  go  on  with  this  marriage— give  me  and  my  noble 
friend  your  word  of  honour.  Cry  off,  I  say,  Mr.  W. !  Don't  be 
such  a  d d  fool,  saving  your  presence,  as  to  marry  an  old  woman 
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who  has  jilted  amrcs  of  men  in  her  time.  Suy  tlie  word,  »nd  I 
jitep  downstairs,  pay  every  ehilliag  agaiast  yon  in  the  office,  and 
put  you  down  in  mycoa*:'h,  eitlier  at  your  aunt's  oral  White'a  Club, 
if  you  like,  with  .1  enuple  of  liiiiidred  in  your  pocket.  Say  yea ;  and 
give  us  your  hand  !  There's  no  use  in  sitting  grinning  behind  these 
bars  ill  day  I  " 

So  fcr  Mr.  Draper  had  had  the  best  of  the  talk.     Harry  only 
longed  himself  to  be  rid  of  the  ensaii^ement  from  which  his  aunt 


1 
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for  Maria,  Esmond  had  diml 
a,  how  thankful  would  he  be .' 
one  1 "  says  the  Uiwyer,  with 
y-shallying.  sir.  Law  blea* 
ody  1  promiaetl,  I  should  be 
yitU  in  the  play  !  " 

Harry,  who  shrank   from 

BO,     He  folded  his  dreasing- 

m  the  other's  proffered  hand. 

le  matter,  if  you  please,  Mr. 

e  gooiliiesa  to  t^ome  tn  nie  again 


mted  to  free  him. 
out  long  since      Ifshewi 
"  Come  I  give  us  your  ham 
a  knowing  wink.     "Don" 
you,  Mr.  W.,  if  I  had  m; 
like  the  Grand  Turk,  or  C 

The  lawyer's  familiar 
Drajier,  scarcely  knowing 
£own  round  him,  and  step 
"  Give  me  a  little  time  U 
Draper,"  he  said,  "  and  ha' 
in  an  hour." 

"  Very  good,  air,  very  good,  sir  ! "  says  the  la*yer,  biting  his 
lips,  and,  aa  he  seized  up  his  hat,  turning  very  red.  "  Moat  parties 
would  not  want  an  hour  to  consider  about  such  an  olTer  as  I  make 
you  :  but  I  suppose  my  time  must  be  yours,  and  I'll  come  agniu, 
and  see  whether  you  are  to  go  or  to  sUy.  Good  morning,  sir — 
good  morning."  And  he  went  his  way,  growling  curses  down  the 
stairs.  "  Won't  lake  my  hand,  won't  he  ?  Will  tell  me  in  an  hour's 
time  !     Hang  his  impudence  !     I'll  show  hiui  what  an  hour  is  !  " 

Mr.  Draper  went  to  his  ciianibers  in  dudgeon  then  ;  bullied  his 
clerks  all  round,  sent  olf  a  messenger  to  the  Barone^  to  say  that 
he  had  waited  on  the  young  gentleman,  who  had  ilemauded  a  little 
time  for  couaideration,  which  was  for  form's  sake,  as  he  had  no 
doubt.  The  hiwyer  then  saw  ciients,  transacted  business,  went  out 
to  his  dinner  in  the  moat  leisurely  manner  ;  and  then  finally  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  neighbouring  Curaitur  Street.  "  He'll  be  at 
home  when  I  call,  the  haughty  beast !  "  says  Draper,  with  a  sneer. 
"  The  Fortunate  Youth  in  his  room  ? "  the  lawyer  asked  of  the 
sheritf's  officer's  aide-de-camji  who  canie  to  open  the  double  doors. 

"Mr,  Warrington  is  in  his  apartment,"  said    the  gentleman; 

"but "  and  here  the  gentleman  winked  at  Mr.  Draper,  and  laid 

his  hand  on  his  nose. 

"  But  what,  Mr.  Paddy  from  Cork  1 "  said  the  lawyer. 

"  My  name  is  Coatigan ;  me  familec  is  noble,  and  me  neetive 
place  is  tlie  Irish  methrawpolis,  Mr,  Six-and-Eightpenee  !  "  said  the 
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janitor,  Bcowling  at  Draper.  A  rich  odour  of  Bpirituoiis  liquors  filled 
the  little  space  between  the  double  doors  where  he  hdd  the  attorney 
in  conversation. 

**  Confound  you,  sir,  let  me  pass ! "  bawled  out  Mr.  Draper. 

"  I  can  hear  you  perfectly  well,  Six-and-Eightpence,  except  your 
h%  which  you  dthrop  out  of  your  conversation.  I'll  thank  ye  not 
to  call  neems,  me  good  friend,  or  me  fingers  and  your  nose  will  have 
to  make  an  intimate  hic-quaintance.  Walk  in,  sir !  Be  polite 
for  the  future  to  your  shupariors  in  birth  and  manners,  though  they 
me  be  your  infariors  in  temporary  station.     Confound  the  kay ! 

Walk  in,  sir,  I  say ! Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of  saluting 

ye  most  respectfully  ! " 

A  lady  with  her  face  covered  with  a  capuchin,  and  further 
hidden  by  her  handkerchief,  uttered  a  little  exclamation  as  of  alarm 
as  she  came  down  the  stairs  at  this  instant  and  hurried  past  the 
lawyer.  He  was  pressing  forward  to  look  at  her — for  Mr.  Draper 
was  very  cavalier  in  his  manners  to  women — but  the  bailiflTs 
follower  thrust  his  leg  between  Draper  and  the  retreating  lady, 
crying,  "  Keep  yoiu*  own  distance,  if  you  plaise  !    This  way,  madam  ! 

I  at  once  recognised  your  Ladysh "     Here  he  closed  the  door 

on  Draper's  nose,  and  left  that  attorney  to  find  his  own  way  to 
his  client  upstairs. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  old  Baroness  de  Bernstein  was 
pacing  up  and  down  her  drawing-room,  and  for  ever  running  to  the 
window  when  the  noise  of  a  coaxjh  was  heard  passing  Clarges  Street. 
She  had  delayed  her  dinner  from  hour  to  hour :  she  who  scolded 
so  fiercely,  on  ordinary  occasions,  if  her  cook  was  five  minutes  after 
his  time.  She  had  ordered  two  covers  to  be  laid,  plate  to  be  set 
out,  and  some  extra  dishes  to  be  prepared  as  if  for  a  little  fete. 
Four — five  o'clock  passed,  and  at  six  she  looked  from  the  window, 
and  a  coach  actually  stopped  at  her  door. 

"  Mr.  Draper  "  was  announced,  and  entered,  bowing  profoundly. 

The  old  lady  trembled  on  her  stick.  "Where  is  the  boy]'* 
she  said  quickly.  "  I  told  you  to  bring  him,  sir  !  How  dare  you 
come  without  him  ? " 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  madam,  that  Mr.  Warrington  refuses  to 
come."  And  Draper  gave  his  version  of  the  interview  which  had 
just  taken  place  between  himself  and  the  young  Virginian. 


CHAPTER  XLVni 


GOING  off  in  his  wroth  fre  nioming'8  conversation  with 

Harry,  Mr.  Droper  thou  e  heard  the  young  prisoner 

speak  btihiod  him  :  and,  iL  Harry  had  riaen,  and  uttered 

a  bolf-exclamiition  to  mil  the  law^  ick.  But  he  was  proud,  and 
the  other  offended  :  Harry  checkcu  _.=  words,  and  Draper  did  not 
choow  to  stop.  It  wounded  Harry's  pride  to  be  obliged  to  humble 
himself  before  the  lawyer,  and  to  have  to  yield  from  mere  lack  and 
desire  of  money,  "An  hour  hence  will  do  u  well,"  thought 
Harry,  and  tnpspd  sulkily  on  to  the  bed  a^in.  No,  he  did  not 
care  for  Marii  EHmond.  No;  lie  iviui  asliained  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  entrapped  into  that  engagement.  A  wily  and 
eiperienccd  woman,  she  hail  clieated  Iiis  l)oyis]i  ardour.  She  had 
taken  unfair  advantage  of  him,  as  her  brother  had  at  play.  Tliey 
were  hin  own  flesh  an<l  blood,  and  they  ought  to  liave  spared  him. 
Instead,  one  and  the  i>ther  had  raa»ie  a  prey  of  him,  and  hail  used 
him  for  their  selfish  ends.  He  tliougiit  how  they  hail  betrayeil  the 
rights  of  hospitality  :  how  tliey  hud  nmde  a  victim  of  the  young 
kinsman  wiio  rame  eoiifidiii^  within  their  gates.  His  lieart  was 
Bore  wounded;  hia  hea<l  sank  iKick  on  his  pillow:  bitter  tears 
wetted  it.  "  Had  tliey  corue  to  Virginia,"  he  thought,  "  I  had 
given  them  a  differeiit  welcome  !  " 

He  waa  roused  from  this  mooil  of  despondency  by  Giunbo's 
grinning  face  at  his  door,  who  said  a  lady  was  come  to  see  Master 
Harry,  and  behind  the  lad  came  the  lady  in  the  eapuehin,  of  whom 
we  have  just  made  mention.  Harry  sat  up,  pule  and  haggiird,  on 
bis  bed.  The  lady,  with  a  sob,  and  almost  ere  tlie  servant-man 
withdrew,  ran  towards  the  young  prisonsr,  put  her  arms  round  his 
Deck  with  real  emotion  and  a  maternal  tenderness,  sobbed  over  his 
pale  cheek  and  kis.'ied  it  in  the  midst  of  plentiful  tears,  and  cried 

"  Oh,  my  Harry  !     Did  I  ever  ever  think  to  see  thee  here  1 " 
He  started  back,  scared  as  it  seemed  at  her  presence,  hut  she 
sank  down  at  the  bedside,  and  seized  his  feverish  hand,  and  em- 
braced his  knees.     She  had  a  real  regard  and  tenderness  for  him 
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The  wretched  place  in  which  she  found  him,  his  wretched  look, 
filled  her  heart  with  a  sincere  love  and  pity. 

"I — I  thought  none  of  you  would  come!"  said  poor  Harry, 
with  a  groan. 

More  tears,  more  kisses  of  the  hot  young  hand,  more  clasps  and 
pressure  with  hers,  were  the  lady's  reply  for  a  moment  or  two.    • 

'*  Oh,  my  dear !  my  dear !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  thee  in 
misery,"  she  sobbed  out. 

Hardened  though  it  might  be,  that  heart  was  not  all  marble 
— that  dreary  life  not  all  desert.  Harry's  mother  could  not  have 
been  fonder,  nor  her  tones  more  tender  than  those  of  his  kinswoman 
now  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

"  Some  of  the  debts,  I  fear,  were  owing  to  my  extravagance ! " 
she  said  (and  this  was  true).  ''You  bought  trinkets  and  jewels 
in  order  to  give  me  pleasure.  Oh,  how  I  hate  them  now !  I  little 
thought  I  ever  could !  I  have  brought  them  all  with  me,  and 
more  trinkets — here !  and  here !  and  all  the  money  I  have  in  the 
world ! " 

And  she  poured  brooches,  rings,  a  watch,  and  a  score  or  so  of 
guineas  into  Harry's  lap.  The  sight  of  which  strangely  agitated 
and  immensely  touched  the  young  man. 

"  Dearest,  kindest  cousin  ! "  he  sobbed  out. 

His  lips  found  no  more  words  to  utter,  but  yet,  no  doubt,  they 
served  to  express  his  gratitude,  his  affection,  his  emotion. 

He  became  quite  gay  presently,  and  smiled  as  he  put  away  some 
of  the  trinkets,  his  presents  to  Maria,  and  told  her  into  what  danger 
he  had  fallen  by  selling  other  goods  which  he  had  purchased  on 
credit ;  and  how  a  lawyer  had  insulted  him  just  now  upon  this  very 
point.  He  would  not  have  his  dear  Maria's  money — he  had  enough, 
quite  enough  for  the  present :  but  he  valued  her  twenty  guineas  ajs 
much  as  if  they  had  been  twenty  thousand.  He  would  never  forget 
her  love  and  kindness ;  no,  by  all  that  was  sacred  he  would  not ! 
His  mother  should  know  of  all  her  goodness.  It  had  cheered  him 
when  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  under  his  disgrace 
and  misery.  Might  Heaven  bless  her  for  it !  There  is  no  need  to 
pursue  beyond  this  the  cousins'  conversation.  The  dark  day  seemed 
brighter  to  Harry  after  Maria's  visit :  the  imprisonment  not  so  hard 
to  bear.  The  world  was  not  all  selfish  and  cold.  Here  was  a  fond 
creature  who  really  and  truly  loved  him.  £ven  Castlewood  was 
not  so  bad  as  he  had  thought.  He  had  expressed  the  deepest  grief 
at  not  being  able  to  assist  his  kinsman.  He  was  hopelessly  in  debt. 
Every  shilling  he  had  won  from  Harry  he  had  lost  on  the  next  day 
to  others.  Anything  tliat  lay  in  his  power  he  would  do.  He  would 
come  soon  and  see  Mr.  Warrington :  he  was  in  waiting  to-day,  and 
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as  mucb  a  priioner  ajt  Hairy  hiiuself.  So  the  pair  talked  on  cheer' 
full;  and  aSfctionatcly  unlil  the  dnrkneBs  began  to  cIom  in,  when 
Maria,  with  a  sigh,  baiie  Harry  farewpU, 

The  door  scarcely  closcil  upon  her,  when  it  opened  to  admit 
Draper. 

■  "  Your  humble  Bcrvfint,  air,"  Bays  the  attorney.    His  Toice  jarred 
upon  Harry's  car,  and  hia  presence  ofTcndeti  the  young  man. 
"  I  had  expected  you  some  Lours  ago,  air,"  he  curtly  said. 


1 


"  A  lawyer's  time  if 
who  had  just  been  in  ( 
"  Grecian."  '"Never  mil 
all  right,  Mr.  Warrington, 
you  are  in  your  bod-gown 
you  call  in  your  black  nis- 
door,  and  we'll  be  off  and 
"  Are  you  going  to  di' 
"  Not  me — no  sucl 
e  a-going  to  dine 


lir,"  said  Mr.  Draper, 
with  a  bottle  of  port  at  the 
oiu-  orders  now.  Presume  it'e 
:our  trunk!  Why,  now,  there 
me  go  down  and  settle  whilst 
,te  a  bit.  I've  a  coach  at  the 
he  old  lady." 

BamnesB  de  Bcnistein,  prayJ' 
[ad  my  dinner  already.  It's^ 
It,  I  suppose  t" 
"  Mr.  Draper,  you  suppose  a  great  deal  more  than  you  know," 
says  Mr.  Warrington,  looking  very  fierce  and  tall,  as  he  folds  his 
brocade  dressing-gown  round  liiin. 

"  Great  goodness,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  aska  IVaper. 
"1  mean,  sir,  that  I  have  considered,  ami  that,  having  given  my 
word  to  a  faithful  and  honourable  ludy,  it  clues  not  liecomo  me  to 
withdraw  it." 

"Confound  it,  air!"  shrieks  the  l.iwjer.  "I  tell  you  she  has 
lost  the  paper.     There's  nothing  tn  hind  you — notliin;;.     Wliy,  she's 

old  enough  to  be- -" 

"Enough,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot. 
"You  seem  to  think  you  are  tidking  to  some  other  ix'ttifogger.  I 
lake  it.  Mr,  Draper,  you  are  not  aecustoined  to  have  dealings  with 
men  of  honour." 

"  Pettifogger,  indceil,"  cries  Draper  in  a  fury.  "  Men  of  honour, 
indeed  I  I'd  liave  you  to  know,  Mr.  Warrington,  that  I'm  as  good 
a  man  of  honour  as  you.  I  don't  know  so  many  gamblers  and 
horse-iockeys,  perhaps.  I  haven't  gainliled  away  my  patrimony, 
and  lived  as  if  I  was  a  noblpriian  on  two  hundreil  a  year.  I  haven't 
bought  watches  on  crcilit,  and  pawned — touch  me  if  you  dare,  sir," 
and  the  lawyer  sprang  to  the  door, 

"  That  is  the  way  out,  sir.  You  can't  go  through  the  window, 
because  it  is  barred,"  says  Mr.  Warrington. 

"And  the  answer  I  take  to  my  client  in  No,  then  ! "  screamed 
out  Draper. 

Earrjr  stepped  forward,  with  his  two  hands  clenched.     "  If  you 
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utter  another  word,"  he   said,   "TO "     The  door  waa  shut 

rapidly — the  sentence  was  never  finished,  and  Draper  went  away 
furious  to  Madame  de  Bernstein,  from  whom,  though  he  gave  her 
the  best  version  of  his  story,  he  got  still  fiercer  language  than  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Warrington  himself. 

"  What  1  Shall  she  trust  me,  and  I  desert  her  1 "  says  Harry, 
stalking  up  and  down  his  room  in  his  flowing  rustling  brocade. 
"  Dear,  faithful,  generous  woman  !  If  I  lie  in  prison  for  years,  1*11 
be  true  to  her." 

Her  lawyer  dismissed  after  a  stormy  interview,  the  desolate  old 
woman  was  fain  to  sit  down  to  the  meal  which  she  had  hoped  to 
share  with  her  nephew.  The  chair  was  before  her  which  he  was 
to  have  filled,  the  glasses  shining  by  the  silver.  One  dish  after 
another  was  laid  before  her  by  the  silent  major-domo,  and  tasted 
and  pushed  away.  Tlie  man  pressed  his  mistress  at  last.  "  It  is 
eight  o'clock,"  he  Siiid.  "You  have  had  nothing  all  day.  It  is 
good  for  you  to  eat."  She  could  not  eat.  She  would  have  her 
coffee.  Let  Case  go  get  her  coffee.  The  lacqueys  bore  the  dishes 
off  the  table,  leaving  their  mistress  sitting  at  it  before  the  vacant 
chair. 

Presently  the  old  servant  re-entered  the  room  without  his 
lady's  coffee  and  with  a  strange  scared  face,  and  said,  "Mr. 
Warrington  ! " 

The  old  woman  uttered  an  exclamation,  got  up  from  her  arm- 
chair, but  sank  back  in  it  trembling  very  much.  "So  you  are 
come,  sir,  are  you  ? "  she  said  with  a  fond  shaking  voice.     "  Bring 

back  the Ah  !  "  here  she  screamed.     "  Gracious  Grod,  who  is 

it  1 "  Her  eyes  stared  wildly :  her  white  face  looked  ghastly 
through  her  rouge.  She  clung  to  the  arms  of  her  chair  for  support, 
as  the  visitor  approached  her. 

A  gentleman  whose  face  and  figure  exactly  resembled  Harry 
Warrington,  and  whose  voice,  when  he  spoke,  had  tones  strangely 
similar,  had  followed  the  servant  into  the  room.  He  bowed  low 
towards  the  Baroness. 

"You  expected  my  brother,  madam  1"  he  said.  "I  am  but 
now  arrived  in  London.  I  went  to  his  house.  I  met  his  servant 
at  your  door,  who  was  bearing  this  letter  for  you.  I  thought  I 
would  bring  it  to  your  Ladyship  before  going  to  him."  And  the 
stranger  laid  down  a  letter  before  Madam  Bernstein. 

"Are  you" — gasj)ed  out  the  Baroness — "are  you  my  nephew, 
that  we  supi)osed  was " 

"  Was  killed — and  is  alive  !  I  am  George  Warrington,  madam, 
and  I  ask  his  kinsfolk,  What  have  you  done  with  my  brother  1 " 
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"  Look,  George  I "  enid  tlie  bewililered  old  luiiy.  "  I  expected  liim 
here  to-niglit— that  ciiiiir  wiis  set  for  liim — I  liitve  been  vfwting  fhr 
him,  BIT,  till  now— till  I  am  (jiiite  faint— ^I  don't  like — I  don't 
like  being  alone.     Do  stay  and  sup  with  me  ! " 

"  Pardon  inc,  madaui.  Please  God,  ray  supper  will  be  with 
Harry  to-night ! " 

"  Bring  him  back.  Bring  liim  hat^k  liere  oii  any  conditiona  !  It 
is  but  fire  hundred  i>oundH !     Here  ia  the  money,  sir,  if  yoii  need 


1 


B-ithn 


:  that  ( 


n't  be 


it!" 

"  I  have  no  want,  madam, 
better  employed  than  in  my  bi 

"  And  you  will  bring  him 
to  me  I " 

Mr.    Warrington    made  a 
quitted  the  room,  passing  by  the  a"> 
an  air  of  authority  to  Gumbo  to  fi 

Had  Mr.  Harry  received  no  le 
had  not  opened  all  bis  letters  the  Iks  .  day  or  two.  Ha>l  he  Teceived 
no  tetter  announcing  his  brother's  fcscape  from  the  French  eettle- 
ments  and  return  to  Virginia  1  Oh  no  !  No  .inch  letter  had  come, 
else  Master  Harry  certainly  tell  Gumlw.  Quick,  horaea !  Quick 
by  Strand  to  Temple  fiar !  Here  is  the  house  of  Captivity  and  the 
Deliverer  come  to  the  rescue  I 


e  money  v 
eerviee." 
sir  !     Say  you  will  bring  him 

stately   bow  for  answer,  and 
t&l  domestics,  and  calling  with 

B  from  home  1     Ataster  HanT 


i 


CHAPTER   XLIX 

FRIENDS   IW   NEED 

QUICK,  hackney-coaoh  steeds,  and  bear  George  Warrington 
through  Strand  and  Fleet  Street  to  his  imprisoned  brother's 
^  rescue  !  Any  one  who  remembers  Hogartli's  picture  of  a 
London  hackney  coach  and  a  London  street  road  at  that  period, 
may  fancy  how  weary  the  quick  time  was,  and  how  long  seemed 
the  journey — scarce  any  lights,  save  those  carried  by  link-boys; 
badly  hung  coaches ;  bad  pavements ;  great  holes  in  the  road,  and 
vast  quagmires  of  winter  mud.  That  drive  from  Piccadilly  to  Fleet 
Street  seemed  almost  as  long  to  our  young  man  as  the  journey  from 
Marlborough  to  London  whidi  he  had  performed  in  the  morning. 

He  ha<l  written  to  Harry  announcing  his  arrival  at  Bristol.  He 
bad  previously  written  to  his  brother,  giving  the  great  news  of  his 
existence  and  his  return  from  captivity.  There  was  war  between 
England  and  France  at  that  time;  the  French  privateers  were  for 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  British  merchant-ships,  and  seize<l  them 
often  within  sight  of  port.  The  letter  bearing  the  intelligence  of 
George's  restoration  must  have  been  on  board  one  of  the  many 
American  ships  of  which  the  French  took  possession.  The  letter 
telling  of  George's  arrival  in  England  was  never  opened  by  poor 
Harry ;  it  was  lying  at  the  latter's  apartments,  which  it  reached  on 
the  third  morning  after  Harry's  captivity,  when  the  angry  Mr.  Ruff 
had  refused  to  give  up  any  single  item  more  of  his  lodger's  property. 
To  these  apartments  George  first  went  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
and  asked  for  his  brother.  Scared  at  the  likeness  between  them, 
the  maid-servant  who  opened  the  door  screamed,  and  ran  back  to 
her  mistress.  The  mistress  not  liking  to  tell  the  truth,  or  to  own 
that  poor  Harry  was  actually  a  prisoner  at  her  husband's  suit,  said 
Mr.  Warrington  had  left  his  lodgings ;  she  did  not  know  where  Mr. 
Warrington  was.  George  knew  that  Clarges  Street  was  close  to 
Bond  Street.  Often  and  often  had  he  looked  over  the  London 
map.  Aunt  Bernstein  would  tell  him  where  Harry  was.  He  might 
be  with  her  at  that  very  moment.  George  had  read  in  Harry's 
letters  to  Virginia  about  Aunt  Bernstein's  kindness  to  Harry.  Even 
Madam  Esmond  was  softened  by  it  (and  especially  touched  by  a 
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letter  wliich  the  Baroness  wrote— the  lett«r  which  caueed  George  to 
pack  off  post  haste  for  Eurnpe,  inileeii).  She  heartily  hoped  and 
trusted  timt  Mmlam  Beatrix  had  found  nccasion  to  repent  of  her 
foriuer  bad  ways.  It  was  time,  iniiewl,  nt  her  age ;  and  Heaven 
knows  that  she  hod  plenty  to  repent  nf !  I  have  known  a  hannleas 
good  old  soul  of  eighty,  still  bepomtnelled  and  etoned  hy  irreproacli- 
ahle  ladies  of  the  etrait«5t  ecct  of  the  Pharisees,  for  a  little  elip 
which  occurred  long  before  the  present  century  waa  bom,  or  ehe 
heraelf  waa  twenty  yej"  chel  Esmond  never  mentioned 

her  eldest  daughter ;  M  d  Warrington  never  mentioned 

her  aifltcr.     No.     In  Bp'  ler  for  remission  of  the  seDtenCe  . 

— in  spite  of  the  hand  e  lloor  of  the  Temple— there  is  I 

a  crime  which  some  fo'u  1  pardon,  atid  ri>ga.nling  whi(^  1 

female  virtue  eapei'iiUIy 

I  Buppoae  the  Vir^"  at  Bristol  had  told  George  feop-  1 

fill  stories  of  his  lirot  Gumbo,  whom  he  met  at  liu  J 

aunt's  door,  as  soon  a  covered  from  Ida  terror  at  t 

sudden  reappearance  o  whtna  be  supposed  dead,  h 

leisure  to  stamnier  out  a  m o  respecting  his  young  ina«t«rtl 

whereahnils,  :iu.|  jii-cspiil  pitiahlo  condition;  and  bcrirc  Mr.  Gforge's 
stenmess  of  demeanour  when  he  presented  himsiclf  tn  the  olil  lady. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  counie  that  his  lirother  in  difficulty 
should  be  rcsciied  by  his  rclatioiis.  Oh,  Geors^,  how  little  you 
know  about  London  and  London  ways !  Whene'er  yon  take  your 
walks  abroad,  how  many  poor  you  meet:  if  a  philanthropist  were 
for  rescuing  all  of  them,  not  all  the  wealth  of  all  the  provinces  of 
America  would  suffice  him  ! 

But  the  feeling  and  agitation  displayed  by  the  old  lady  touched 
her  nephew's  heart,  wiien,  jolting  through  the  dark  streets  towards 
the  house  of  his  brother's  captivity,  Gmi^'c  came  lo  think  of  his 
aunt's  behaviour.  "  She  does  feci  my  poor  Harry's  misfortune,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  "  I  have  been  too  hasty  in  judging  her."  Again 
and  again,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  Mr.  George  had  tn  rebuke  him- 
self with  the  same  crime  of  being  too  hasty.  How  many  of  us  have 
not?  And,  alas,  the  mischief  done,  there's  no  re|>cnt:inee  will  mend 
it.  Qiiick,  coachman  !  Wc  are  almost  as  slow  as  yciu  are  in  getting 
from  Clarges  Street  to  the  Temple.  Poor  GundKi  knows  the  way 
to  the  bailiff's  house  well  enough.  Again  the  l»>ll  is  set  ringing. 
The  first  door  is  opened  to  George  and  his  nc-^ro  :  then  that  first 
door  is  locked  warily  upon  them,  and  they  find  Iheinsclves  in  a 
little  passage  with  a  little  Jewish  janitor ;  then  p  second  door  is 
unlocked,  and  they  enter  into  the  house.  The  Jewish  janitor  stares, 
as  by  his  flaring  tallow-torch  lie  sees  a  second  Mr.  Wurringlon  before 
him.     Come  to  see  that  gentleman  t     Yes.     But  wait  a  moment 
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This  is  Mr.  Warrington's  brother  from  America.  Gumbo  must  go 
and  prepare  his  master  first.  Step  into  this  room.  There's  a 
gentleman  already  there  about  Mr.  W.'s  business  (the  porter  says), 
and  another  upstairs  with  him  now.  There's  no  end  of  people  have 
been  about  him. 

The  room  into  which  Gieorge  was  introduced  was  a  small  apart- 
ment which  went  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Amos's  office,  and  where,  by 
a  guttering  candle,  and  talking  to  the  bailiff,  sat  a  stout  gentleman 
in  a  cloak  and  a  laced  hat.  The  young  porter  carried  his  candle 
too,  preceding  Mr.  George,  so  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  light  in 
the  apartment. 

"  We  are  not  angry  any  more,  Harry  ! "  says  the  stout  gentle- 
man, in  a  cheery  voice,  getting  up  and  advancing  with  an  out- 
stretclied  hand  to  the  new-comer.  "  Thank  God,  my  boy  I  Mr. 
Amos  here  says,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  James  and  me 
being  your  bail,  and  we  will  do  your  business  by  breakfast-time  in 
the  morning.  Why  .  .  .  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace !  who  are 
you  ? "     And  he  started  back  as  the  other  had  hold  of  his  hand. 

But  the  stranger  grasped  it  only  the  more  strongly.  "God 
bless  you,  sir ! "  he  said.  **  I  know  who  you  are.  You  must  be 
Colonel  Lambert  of  whose  kindness  to  him  my  poor  Harry  wrote. 
And  I  am  the  brother  whom  you  have  heard  of,  sir ;  and  who  was 
left  for  dead  in  Mr.  BraddcM-k's  action ;  and  came  to  life  again  after 
eighteen  months  amongst  the  French  ;  and  live  to  thank  Gk)d  and 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  Harry,"  continued  the  lad  with 
a  faltering  voice. 

"  James  !  James !  here  is  news  !  "  cries  Mr.  Lambert  to  a  gentle- 
man in  re<l,  who  now  entered  the  room.  "  Here  are  the  dead  come 
alive !  Here  is  Harry  Scapegrace's  brother  come  back,  and  with 
his  scalp  on  his  hciid,  too ! "  (George  had  taken  his  hat  off,  and 
was  standing  by  the  light.)  "  Tliis  is  my  brother  bail,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton !  This  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Wolfe,  at  your  service. 
You  must  know  there  has  been  a  little  difference  between  Harry 
and  me,  Mr.  George.     He  is  pacified,  is  he,  James  ] " 

"He  is  full  of  gratitude,"  says  Mr.  Wolfe,  after  making  his 
bow  to  Mr.  Warrington. 

"  Harry  wrote  home  about  Mr.  Wolfe,  too,  sir,"  said  the  young 
man,  "and  I  \\o\)Q  my  brother's  friends  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
be  mine." 

"I  wish  he  had  hone  other  but  us,  Mr.  Warrington.  Poor 
Harry's  fine  folks  have  been  too  fine  for  him,  and  have  ended  by 
landing  him  here." 

"  Nay,  your  honours,  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  the  young 
gentleman  comfortable;  and,  knowing  your  honour  before,  wheD 
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7011  came  to  bul  Captain  WatloDB,  sn<l  that  your  eecuritj  is  pei^ 
fectly  good, — if  your  honour  wishes,  ttie  young  gentlemun  c 
out  thia  very  night,  and  I  will  make  it  all  right  witti  the  lawyer 
ii]  the  morning,"  says  Harry's  hiDdlurd,  who  knew  the  rank  and 
respectability  of  the  two  gentleoien  who  had  come  to  offer  bail  for 
his  young  prisoner. 

"The  debt  is  five  hundred  imd  odd  ponnda,  I  thiuliVsaid  Mr. 
Warrington.  "With  a  hundred  thanks  to  these  geatlemea,  I  lan 
pay  the  amount  at  this  moi  the  offi(«r's  hands,  taking  tlia 

usual  acknowletlgraeat  arid  ^  But  I  can  never  forget,  gentle- 

men, that  you  helped  my  bi  his  need,  and,  for  doing  » 

say  thank  you,  and  God  ble  my  mother's  name  and  mine." 

Gumbo  had,  meanwhile  petairs  to  hia  master's  apart- 

ment, where  Harry  would  p"-  i.i  ve  aeolded  the  negro  for  return- 

ing that  night,  but  that  tht  •;  ^  itleman  was  very  much  Boothed 

and  touched  by  the  conver  '-i    had  bad  with  the  friend  who 

had  juBt  left  him.     He  waa  ver  his  pipe  of  Virginia  iii  A' 

Bad  mood  (for,  somehow,  oven  manaa  gooiiness  and  affection, 
hail  just  exhibited  them,  hiyl  not  altogether  consoled  him ;  and  he 
had  thought,  with  a  little  <lismay,  of  certain  consequences  to  which 
that  very  kindness  and  fidelity  bound  him),  when  Mr.  Wolfe's 
homely  features  and  eager  outstretched  hand  came  to  cheer  the 
prisoner,  and  he  heani  how  Mr.  Lambert  was  below,  and  the  errand 
upon  which  the  two  oftiucrs  had  come.  In  s|)ite  of  himself,  Lam- 
bert would  be  kind  to  liim.  In  spite  of  Harry's  ill-temper,  and 
needless  suspicion  and  anger,  the  good  gentleman  was  det«rmined  to 
help  him  if  he  might — to  help  him  even  against  Mr.  Wolfe's  own 
advice,  as  the  latter  frankly  told  Harry.  "For  you  were  wrong, 
Mr.  Warrington,"  said  the  Colonel,  "and  you  wouldn't  be  set  right; 
and  you,  a  young  man,  used  lianl  words  and  unkind  behaviour  to 
your  senior,  and  what  is  more,  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  who  walk 
God's  earth.  You  see,  sir,  what  his  answer  hath  been  to  your  way- 
wanl  temper.  You  will  bear  with  a  frieml  who  speaks  frankly  with 
youl  Martin  Lambert  Imth  acted  in  tliis  as  he  idways  doth,  as 
the  best  Christian,  the  beat  friend,  the  most  kind  and  generous  of 
men.  Nay,  if  you  want  another  proof  of  his  goodness,  here  it  is  : 
He  has  converted  me,  who,  as  I  don't  care  to  diagiiisc,  was  angry 
with  you  for  your  treatment  of  him,  and  has  absolutely  brought  me 
down  here  to  be  your  bail.  Let  us  both  cry  Peccavimus !  Harry, 
and  shake  our  friend  by  the  bund  !  He  is  sitting  in  the  room  below. 
He  would  not  come  here  till  he  knew  how  you  woulii  receive  him." 

"  I  think  he  is  a  good  man !  "  groaned  out  Harry.  "  I  was 
very  angry  and  wild  at  the  time  when  he  and  I  met  last,  Colonel 
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Wolfe.  Nay,  perhaps  he  was  right  in  sending  back  those  trinkets, 
hurt  as  I  was  at  his  doing  so.  Go  down  to  him,  will  you  be  so 
kind,  sir?  and  tell  him  I  am  sorry,  and  ask  his  pardon,  and — and, 
God  bless  him  for  his  generous  behaviour."  And  here  the  young 
gentleman  turned  his  head  away,  and  rubbed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes. 

"  Tell  him  all  this  thyself,  Harry ! "  cries  the  Colonel,  taking 
the  young  fellow^s  liand.  "  No  deputy  will  ever  say  it  half  so 
welL     Come  with  me  now." 

"  You  go  first,  and  I'll — I'll  follow, — on  my  word  I  will.  See  ! 
I  am  in  my  morning-gown !  I  will  but  put  on  a  coat  and  come 
to  him.  Give  him  my  message  first.  Just — ^just  prepare  him  for 
me ! "  says  poor  Harry,  who  knew  he  must  do  it,  but  yet  did  not 
much  like  that  process  of  eating  of  humble-pie. 

Wolfe  went  out  smiling — understanding  the  lad's  scruples  well 
enough,  perhaps.  As  he  opened  the  door,  Mr.  Gumbo  entered  it ; 
almost  forgetting  to  bow  to  the  gentleman,  profusely  courteous  as 
he  was  on  ordinary  occasions, — his  eyes  glaring  round,  his  great 
mouth  grinning — himself  in  a  state  of  such  high  excitement  and 
delight  that  his  master  remarked  his  condition. 

"  What,  Gum  ?  What  has  happened  to  thee  1  Hast  thou  got 
a  new  sweetheart  1 " 

No,  Gum  had  not  got  no  new  sweetheart,  master. 

"  Give  me  my  coat.     What  has  brought  thee  back  ? " 

Gum  grinned  prodigiously.  "  I  have  seen  a  ghost,  mas'r ! " 
he  said. 

"  A  ghost !  and  whose,  and  where  1 " 

"Wharl  Saw  him  at  Madam  Bernstein's  house.  Come  with 
him  here  in  the  coach  !  He  downstairs  now  with  Colonel  Lambert ! " 
Whilst  Gumbo  is  speaking,  as  he  is  putting  on  his  master's  coat,  his 
eyes  are  rolling,  his  head  is  wagging,  his  hands  are  trembling,  his 
lips  are  grinning. 

"Ghost — what  ghost?"  says  Harry,  in  a  strange  agitation. 
"  Is  anybody — is — my  mother  come  1 " 

"  No,  sir ;  no,  Master  Harry ! "  Gumbo's  head  rolls  nearly  off 
in  its  violent  convolutions,  and  his  master,  looking  oddly  at  him, 
flings  the  door  open  and  goes  rapidly  down  the  stair. 

He  is  at  the  foot  of  it,  just  as  a  voice  within  the  little  office,  of 
which  the  door  is  open,  is  saying,  ^^  and  for  doing  »o,  /  say  thank 
you,  and  God  bless  you,  in  my  mother* s  name  and  mine." 

"Whose  voice  is  that?"  calls  out  Harr>'  Warrington,  with  a 
strange  cry  in  his  own  voice. 

"  It's  the  ghosfsy  mas'r ! "  says  Gumbo  from  behind ;  and 
Harry  runs  forward  to  the  room, — where,  if  you  please,  we  wiD 
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pause  a  little  minitt«  before  we  enter.     The  two  gentl; 
wera  there,  tiim«l  their  heads  awnj.     The  lost  wns  fouod  a^in. 
The  dead  was  aUve.     The  prodiga]  yiae  on  his  brother's  heart,  ~hi« 
own  full  of  love,  gratitude,  repentance. 

"  Come  away,  Jamea  I     I  think  we  are  not  wajiteii  any  more 
here,"  aaya  the  Colonel.     "  Good-night,  boys.     Some  lailie§  in  Hill 
Street  won't  be  able  to  aleep  for  this  Btrange 
^'o  home  and  sup  with  ' 

No,  with  many  thu 
They  had  Btnriea  of  thei. 


J 


tninks !      Good-bye,  Mi 
when  he  went  away. 


Or  will  you 
and  tell  them  the  atoryl" 

would  not  go  and  en p  to-night, 
;1I.     "  Quick,  Gumbo,  with  tha 
Harry  felt  almost  nnhappy  V 


CHAPTER   L 

CONTAINS  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  THE  FINEST  MORAUTY 

WHEN  first  we  had  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  Sir  Milo6 
Warrington  at  the  King's  drawing-room,  in  St.  James's 
Palace,  I  confess  that  I,  for  one — looking  at  his  jolly  round 
face,  his  broad  round  waistcoat,  his  hearty  country  manner, — ex- 
pected that  I  had  lighted  upon  a  most  eligible  and  agreeable  ac- 
quaintance at  last,  and  was  about  to  become  intimate  with  that 
noblest  specimen  of  the  human  race,  the  bepraised  of  songs  and 
men,  the  good  old  English  country  gentleman.  In  fact,  to  be  a 
good  old  country  gentleman  is  to  hold  a  position  nearest  the 
gods,  and  at  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity.  To  have  a  large 
unencumbered  rent-roll,  and  the  rents  regularly  \md  by  adoring 
farmers,  who  bless  their  stars  at  having  such  a  landlord  as  his 
honour ;  to  have  no  tenant  holding  back  with  his  money,  excepting 
just  one,  perha|)8,  who  does  so  in  order  to  give  occasion  to  Good 
Old  Country  Gentleman  to  show  his  sublime  charity  and  universal 
benevolence  of  soid — to  hunt  three  days  a  week,  love  the  sport  of 
all  things,  and  have  perfect  good  health  and  good  appetite  in  conse- 
quence— to  have  not  only  good  appetite,  but  a  good  dinner ;  to  sit 
down  at  church  in  the  midst  of  a  chorus  of  blessings  from  the 
villagers,  the  first  man  in  the  parish,  the  benefactor  of  the  parish, 
with  a  consciousness  of  consummate  desert,  saying,  "  Have  mercy 
upon  us  miserable  sinners,''  to  be  sure,  but  only  for  form's  sake, 
because  the  words  are  written  in  the  book,  and  to  give  other  folks 
an  example : — a  G.  0.  C.  G.  a  miserable  sinner !  So  healthy,  so 
wealthy,  so  jolly,  so  much  respected  by  the  vicar,  so  much  honoured 
by  the  tenants,  so  much  beloved  and  admired  by  his  family,  amongst 
whom  his  story  of  grouse  in  the  gun-room  causes  lau;;;hter  from 
generation  to  generation ; — this  perfect  being  a  miserable  sinner  ! 
Allans  done  I  Give  any  man  good  health  and  temper,  five  thousand 
a  year,  the  adoration  of  his  parish,  and  the  love  and  worship  of  his 
fiiinily,  and  111  defy  you  to  make  him  so  heartily  dissatisfied  with 
his  spiritual  condition  as  to  set  himself  down  a  miserable  anything. 
If  you  were  a  Royal  Highness,  and  went  to  church  in  the  most 
perfect  health  and  comfort^  the  parson  waiting  to  begin  the  service 
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uutil  your  R.   B.   caiue  in,  would  yoii  Iwliere  yotmclf  to  bo  ^  I 
iDiaerable  &c  t     You  might  wbeu  racked  witli  gout,  in  solitude,  fc' 
fear  of  death  before  your  eyea,  the  doctor  baring  cut  off  your  bottlilJ 
of  claret,  and  ordered  arrowroot  and  a  little  aherry,— you  might 
then  be  humiliated,  and  acknowledge  your  own  shortcomings,  i 
the  vanity  of  things  in  general ;  but  in  high  health,  sunshine,  spiriU 
tliat  word  miserable  is  only  a  form.     You  uin't  think  in  your  hea  ' 
that  you  are  to  be  pitied  much  for  the  present.     If  you  are  to  fc 
iiiiaerable,  what  is  Colin  Pin     ~  with  the  ague,  aeven  childre 

two  pounds  a  year  rent  tc  lis  cottage,  and  eight  shillin| 

a  week  1    No  :  a  Jiealtliy,  country  gentlemuu,  if     ' 

has  a  very  aupportubte  mist  sinner,  hiis  very  few  people  t 

tell  him  so. 

It  may  be  he  becomes  ao  selfish  ;  but  at  least  he  is  aatisq 

tied  with  himself.  Except  „.,  uurd  at  the  aistle,  there 
for  miles  and  miles  round  bo  gcxxl  nr  bo  great.  His  tulitiiruble  v 
miniaters  to  him,  and  to  tlie  whc  uish,  indeed  :  his  children  bantl 
.  before  him  :  the  vicar  of  the  par  vvereocea  him  :  he  b  r  . 
at  quarter-eesoions :  he  causes  \K>acnen  to  tremble :  off  go  alt  haU^ 
before  him  at  lUiirket :  and  round  about  his  great  coach,  in  which  his 
Bpotleaa  dauylitcrs  ami  sublime  lady  sit,  ail  the  country-town  trades- 
men cringe,  bareheiuled,  and  the  fanners'  women  drop  iunumentble 
curtseya.  From  tlicir  cusliioiis  in  the  great  coach  the  ladies  iook 
down  fcwneficcntly,  and  smile  on  the  poorer  folk.  They  buy  a  yani 
of  ribbon  with  affability ;  they  condescend  to  purchase  an  ounce  of 
salts,  or  a  packet  of  flower-seeds :  they  deign  to  cheapen  a  goose : 
their  drive  is  like  a  royal  progress :  a  happy  people  is  supposed  tu 
pres.9  round  them  and  bless  them.  Tradesmen  bow,  farmere'  wirea 
bob,  towTi-lmys,  waving  their  nigged  liats,  cheer  the  i-eil-faceil  coach- 
man as  lie  drives  the  fat  bays,  and  cry,  "  Sir  Jlilea  for  ever !  Throw 
us  a  halfpenny,  my  Liuly  ! " 

But  suppose  the  market-woman  should  hide  her  fat  goose  when 
Sir  Milea'a  coacli  comes,  out  of  terror  lest  my  Lady,  spying  the  bin!, 
ahouUl  insist  on  purchasing  it  a  bargain  1  Suppose  no  coppers  ever 
were  known  to  come  oiit  of  the  royal  coach  window  1  Srijijiose  Sir 
Miles  regaled  his  tenants  witli  notoriously  small  beer,  and  liis  poor 
with  especially  thin  broth  1  This  may  be  our  fine  old  English  gentle- 
man's way.  There  have  been  not  a  few  tine  English  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  this  sort ;  who  patronised  the  poor  without  ever  re- 
lieving them,  who  called  out  "  Amen  ! "  at  church  as  loud  as  the 
clerk ;  who  went  through  all  the  forms  of  piety,  and  discharged  all 
the  etiquette  of  old  English  gentleraanhood ;  who  bought  virtue  a 
bargain,  as  it  were,  and  had  no  doubt  they  were  honouring  her  by 
the  purchase.     Poor  Harry,  in  hia  distress,  asked  help  from  his 
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relations :  his  aunt  sent  him  a  tract  and  her  blessing ;  his  uncle  had 
business  out  of  town,  and  could  not,  of  course,  answer  the  poor  boy's 
petition.  How  much  of  this  behaviour  goes  on  daily  in  respectable 
life,  think  you  1  You  can  fancy  Lord  and  Lady  Macl)eth  (!oncocting 
a  murder,  and  coming  together  with  some  little  awkwardness,  perliaps, 
when  the  transaction  was  done  and  over ;  but  my  Lord  and  Lady 
Skii^int,  when  they  consult  in  their  bedroom  aBout  giving  their 
luckless  nephew  a  helping  hand,  and  determine  to  refuse,  and  go 
down  to  family  prayers,  and  meet  their  children  and  domestics,  and 
discourse  virtuoasly  before  tliem,  an»l  then  remain  together,  and  talk 
nose  to  nose, — wljat  can  they  think  of  one  another  1  and  of  the  poor 
kinsman  fallen  among  the  thieves,  and  gnxining  for  help  unheeded  ? 
How  can  they  go  on  with  those  virtuous  airs  ?  How  can  they  dare 
look  each  other  in  the  face  ? 

Dare  1  Do  you  suppose  they  think  they  have  done  wrong  ?  Do 
you  suppose  Skinflint  is  tortured  with  remorse  at  the  idea  of  the 
distress  which  callcil  to  him  in  vain,  and  of  the  hunger  which  he  sent 
empty  away  ?  Not  he.  He  is  indignant  with  Pnxligal  for  being  a 
fool :  he  is  not  ashamed  of  himself  for  being  a  curmudgeon.  What  ? 
a  young  man  with  such  opportunities  throw  them  away  1  A  fortune 
spent  amongst  gamblers  and  spendthrifts  ?  Horrible,  horrible ! 
Take  warning,  my  child,  by  this  unfortunate  young  man's  behaviour, 
and  see  the  consequences  of  extravagance.  According  to  the  great 
and  always  Establishetl  Church  of  the  Pharisees,  here  is  an  admir- 
able opportunity  for  a  moral  discourse,  and  an  assertion  of  virtue. 
And  to  think  of  his  deceiving  us  so ! "  cries  out  Lady  Warrington. 

"  Very  sad,  very  sad,  my  dear ! "  says  Sir  Miles,  wagging  his 
head. 

"  To  think  of  so  much  extravagance  in  one  so  young ! "  cries 
Lady  Warrington.  "Cards,  bets,  feasts  at  taverns  of  the  most 
wicked  profusion,  carriage  and  riding  horses,  the  company  of  the 
wealthy  and  profligate  of  his  own  sex,  and,  I  fear,  of  the  most 
iniquitous  persons  of  ours." 

"  Hush,  my  Lady  Warrington  ! "  cries  her  husband,  glancing 
towards  the  spotless  Dora  and  Flora,  who  held  down  their  blushing 
heads  at  the  mention  of  the  last  naughty  |)ersons. 

"  No  wonder  my  jxwr  children  hide  their  faces  !  "  mamma  con- 
tinues. **  My  dears,  I  wish  even  the  existence  of  such  creatures  could 
be  kept  from  you  ! " 

"  They  can't  go  to  an  ojKjra,  or  the  park,  without  seeing  *em,  to 
be  sure,"  says  Sir  Miles. 

"  To  think  we  should  have  intro<luce<l  such  a  young  8er|)ent  into 
the  bosom  of  our  family  !  and  have  left  him  in  the  company  of  that 
guileless  darling  ! "  and  she  points  to  Master  Miles. 
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"  Who's  a  wrpent,  inajimm?"  inquires  tha.),  ynitfa, 
wiid  Cousin  Harry  va»  bad :  then  he  was  good :  n' 
again.     Which  is  he,  Sir  Miles  1" 

"  He  has  faults,  like  all  of  ua,  Miley,  lay  dear. 
has  been  wild,  anj  you  must  take  warning  by  him." 

"  Was  not  my  elder  brother,  who  diml — my  naughty  brother — 
t  he  wild  toot     He  was  not  kind  Uj  tiio  when  I  was  quite  a 


j 


lor  toys,  nor  rode  with  me, 
I  remember  how  Hugh  and 

the  girls  in  a  breath.     "  Don't 

lifttnamel" 

it  love  Hugh,"  Bays  tlie  sturdy 

is  ill  prison,  I'll  gii-c  him  my 
ne,  and  anything  I  hiive — jc^ 
lOTSo — ^and  my  elWer  waistttwt  i 
I  at  home — and — am),  yes,  nyt  J 
reply  to  a  hint  of  Bist«r  Dorb^ 

ly  business," 
lidf  ruble  fund 


little  boy.     He  never  gave  ine  money, 
niir — ^wliy  do  you  cry,  i.  ire 

you  were  always  6ght — 

"  Silence,  sir ! "  cry  t 
you  Itnow  you  are  never 

"I  know  I  love  Han 
little  rebel.     "And  if  C 
half-guinea  that  my  go 
anything,  except — exce 
— and — and  Snowball 
ciiatard  after  dinner." 
"  But  I'd  give  him  tovie  i 

"  Shut  thy  mouth  with  it,  diild,  and  then  go  about  ( 
says  papa,  amused.     Sir  Miles  Warrington  ha<l  a 
of  easy  humour. 

"  Who    would    have   thou<;lit   he   should   cvi 
mamma  goes  on. 

"  Nay.     Youth  is  the  season  for  wil  1  oats,  nn 

"  That  we  should  be  so  mislcil  in  1  e  gl 

'■  That  he  should  kiss  us  both  ! 

"  Sir  Miles  Warrington,  I  hav. 
vulgarity  !  "  Siiys  the  majestic  matron 

"  Which  of  you  was  the  &vourite  j    t     la 
the  father. 

"  Favourite,  imWd  !     I  told  him  o  n  I 

engagement  to  dear  Tom  -  I  did,  Dora, — why  do 
please  1 "  says  the  handsome  sister. 

"  Nay,  to  dn  her  justice,  so  did  Dora  too     sa  1  p  p 

"  Bcoiusc  riora  seemed  to  wish  to  fo  get  he    e  t  w  tl 

dear  Tom  sometimes,"  remarks  her  s  tc 

"  I  nevernevernever  wished  to  h   ak   v  1  Ton        Itsw    k   I 
of  you  to  say  so    Dora  '     It  is  voi   wl  o  w  re  f  s    fn  g  at 

him  it  IS  vou  who  are  always  envio  s  because  I  i  api>c  — at  1  a.  t, 
beeiuse  gentlemen  imagme  thtt  I  an  not  11  I  k  a  )  prefer 
me  to  some  f  Iks  in  hi  itc  of  all  I  e  l>a  ng  n  1  «  t  nea 
Flora,  tossmg  her  head  o\er  her  al  oul  ie  a  I  look  j,  at  tha 
tlass 


ncs  ]>apa 


■   wild  I" 


fjm 


¥-    _ 
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"  Why  are  you  always  looking  there,  sister  1 "  says  the  artless 
Miles  junior.     "  Sure,  you  must  know  your  face  well  enough  ! " 

"  Some  people  look  at  it  just  as  often,  child,  who  haven't  near 
Buch  good  reason,"  says  papa  gallantly. 

"  If  you  mean  mey  Sir  Miles,  I  thank  you,"  cries  Dora.  "  My 
face  is  as  Heaven  made  it,  and  my  father  and  mother  gave  it  me. 
Tis  not  my  fault  if  I  resemble  my  piipa's  family.  If  my  head  is 
homely,  at  least  I  have  got  some  brains  in  it.  I  envious  of  Flora, 
indeed,  because  she  has  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  poor  Tom 
Claypool !     I  should  as  soon  be  proud  of  captivating  a  ploughboy  ! " 

"Pray,  miss,  was  your  Mr.  Harry,  of  Virginia,  much  wiser 
than  Tom  Claypool  1  You  would  have  had  him  for  the  asking ! " 
exclaims  Flora. 

"And  so  would  you,  miss,  and  have  dropped  Tom  Claypool 
into  the  sea ! "  cries  Dora, 

"  I  wouldn't." 

"  You  would." 

"  I  wouldn't ; " — and  da  capo  goes  the  conversation  —  the 
shuttlecock  of  wrath  being  briskly  battled  from  one  sister  to 
another. 

"  Oh,  my  children !  Is  this  the  way  you  dwell  together  in 
unity?"  exclaims  their  excellent  female  parent,  laying  down  her 
embroidery.     "  What  an  example  you  set  to  this  Innocent !  " 

"  Like  to  see  'em  fight,  my  Lady ! "  cries  the  Innocent,  rubbing 
his  hands. 

"  At  her.  Flora !  Worry  her,  Dora !  To  it  again,  you  little 
rogues  !  "  says  facetious  papa.     "  'Tis  good  sport,  ain't  it,  Miley  1 " 

"  Oh,  Sir  Miles  !  Oh,  my  children  !  These  disputes  are  un- 
seemly. They  tear  a  fond  mother's  heart,"  says  mamma,  with 
majestic  action,  though  bearing  the  laceration  of  her  bosom  with 
much  seeming  equanimity.  "What  cause  for  thankfulness  ought 
we  to  have,  that  watcJiful  parents  have  prevented  any  idle  engage- 
ments between  you  and  your  misguided  cousin  !  If  we  have  been 
mistaken  in  him,  is  it  not  a  mercy  that  we  have  found  out  our 
error  in  time  1  If  either  of  you  ha<l  any  preference  for  him,  your 
excellent  good  sense,  my  loves,  will  teach  you  to  overcome,  to 
eradicate,  the  vain  feeling.  That  we  cherished  and  were  kind  to 
him  can  never  be  a  source  of  regret.  'TIS  a  proof  of  our  good 
nature.  What  we  have  to  regret,  I  fear,  is,  that  your  cousin  should 
have  proved  unworthy  of  our  kindness,  and,  coming  away  from 
the  society  of  gamblers,  play-actors,  and  the  like,  should  have 
brought  contamination — pollution,  I  had  almost  said — into  this 
pure  family ! " 

"  Oh,  bother  mamma's  sermons ! "  says  Florai  as  my  Lady 
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punues  an  hamngtte  of  wiiioh  we  only  give  the  c<}mmeuiN?iiiciit 
here,  but  during  which  papa,  whistling,  gently  quits  the  room 
on  tiptoe,  while  the  artless  Miles  junior  winds  his  top  and  pegs 
it  under  the  robes  of  his  sisters.  It  has  done  humming,  and 
staggered  and  tumble<l  over,  and  expired  in  its  usual  tipsy  manner, 
long  ere  Lady  WarringtAQ  has  finished  her  aermon. 

"  Were  you  listening  to  me,  my  child  1 "  she  asks,  laying  her 
buiil  on  her  darling's  litwl. 

"Yea,  mother,"  says  he,  he  whipcord  in  his  mouth,  and 

proceeding  to  wiud  up  bis  spi  igine.     "  You  was  a-sayiug  that 

Harry  waa  very  poor  now.  at  we   oughtn't   to  help  him. 

That's  what  you  wua  sayii  it,  raadum  1 " 

"  Mj  poor  eliild,  thou  istand  nie  better  when  thou  art 

older!"  eays  niumma,  tummg  wwarda  that  ceiling  to  which  her 
eye«  always  have  recourse. 

"Get  out,  you  little  wretch!"  cries  one  of  the  sisters.  The 
nrtlesa  one  haa  pegged  hia  top  at  Dora's  toea  and  lauglia  with  the 
glee  of  merry  boyhood  at  his  sister's  diaoomfiture. 

But  whiit  is  this  I  'Wlio  comes  here?  Why  does  Sir  Miles 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  and  why  does  Tom  Clayjiooi,  w!io 
strides  after  the  Baronet,  wear  a  countenance  so  distiirbcii ! 

"  Here's  a  pretty  bnainess,  my  Lady  Warrington  ! "  cries  Sir 
Miles.     "  Here's  a  wonderfid  wonder  of  wonders,  girls  !  " 

"For  goiHlness'  sake,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  intclIigeuceT" 
asks  the  virtuous  matron. 

"  The  wiiiile  town's  talking  about  it,  my  Lady  ! "  says  Tom 
Ciaypool,  pulling  for  breath. 

"  Tom  has  seen  him,''  continued  Sir  Miles. 

"Seen  l)oth  of  tliem,  my  I^ly  Warrington.  Tliey  were  at 
Ranelagh  last  night,  with  a  reijukr  mob  after  'em.  And  so  like, 
that  but  for  their  different  riblxma  you  would  hanily  have  tu!il  one 
from  the  other.  One  was  in  blue,  the  other  in  brown;  but  Fin 
certain  he  has  worn  l)oth  the  suits  lierc-." 

"  What  suits  ? " 

"What  one,— what  other?"  call  the  girls. 

"Why,  your  fortunate  jouth,  to  be  sui-e." 

"  Our  precious  Virginian,  and  heir  to  the  principality  ! "  says 
Sir  Miles. 

"  Is  my  nephew,  then,  released  from  his  inirarccrationT'asks  her 
Ladyship.     "  And  he  is  again  plunged  in  the  vortex  of  dissip " 

"  Confound  liim  ! "  roars  out  the  Bariitiet,  with  an  expression 
which  I  fear  was  even  stronger,  "What  should  you  think,  my 
Lady  Warrington,  if  this  precious  nephew  of  tninc  should  turn  out 
to  be  an  impostor ;  by  George  !  no  better  than  an  adventurer?  " 
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"  An  inward  monitor  whispered  me  as  much  ! "  cried  the  lady ; 
**  but  I  dashed  from  roe  the  unworthy  suspicion.  Speak,  Sir  Miles, 
we  burn  with  impatience  to  listen  to  your  intelligence." 

"  ril  speak,  my  love,  when  youVe  done,"  says  Sir  Miles. 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  gentleman,  who  comes  into  my 
house,  dines  at  my  table,  is  treated  as  one  of  this  family,  kisses 
my " 

'^  What  ? "  asks  Tom  Claypool,  firing  as  red  as  his  waistcoat. 

"  — Hem  !  Kisses  my  wife's  hand,  and  is  treated  in  the  fondest 
manner,  by  Greorge !  What  do  you  think  of  this  fellow,  who  talks 
of  his  property  and  his  principality,  by  Jupiter  ! — turning  out  to  be  a 
beggarly  second  son  !     A  beggar,  my  Lady  Warrington,  by " 

"Sir  Miles  Warrington,  no  violence  of  language  before  these 
dear  ones !  I  sink  to  the  earth,  confounded  by  this  unutterable 
hypocrisy.  And  did  I  entrust  thee  to  a  pretendei^  my  bles8e<l  boy  ? 
Did  I  leave  thee  with  an  impostor,  my  innocent  one  ? "  the  matron 
cries,  fondling  her  son. 

"  Who's  an  impostor,  my  Lady  ? "  asks  the  child. 

"  That  confounded  young  scamp  of  a  Harry  Warrington  ! "  bawls 
out  papa ;  on  which  the  little  Miles,  after  wearing  a  puzzled  look 
for  a  moment,  and  yielding  to  I  know  not  what  hidden  emotion, 
bursts  out  crying. 

His  admirable  mother  proposes  to  clutch  him  to  her  heart,  but 
he  rejects  the  pure  caress,  bawling  only  the  louder,  and  kicking 
frantically  about  the  maternal  gremium.  As  the  butler  announces 
"  Mr.  George  Warrington,  Mr.  Henry  Warrington !  "  Miles  is  dropped 
from  his  motlier's  lap.  Sir  Miles's  face  emulates  Mr.  ClaypooFs 
waistcoat.  The  thnM)  ladies  rise  up,  and  make  three  most  frigid 
curtseys,  as  our  two  young  men  enter  the  room. 

Little  Miles  nms  towards  them.  He  holds  out  a  little  hand. 
"  Oh,  Harry  !  No !  which  is  Harry  1  You're  my  Harry,"  and 
he  chooses  rightly  this  time.  "  Oh,  you  dear  Harry  !  Tm  so  glad 
you  are  come  !  and  they've  been  abusing  you  so  ! " 

"  I  am  come  to  |)ay  my  duty  to  my  uncle,"  says  the  dark-haired 
Mr.  Warrington ;  "  and  to  thank  him  for  his  hospitalities  to  my 
brother  Henry." 

"  What,  Nephew  George  ?  My  brother's  fece  and  eyes  !  Boys 
both,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you ! "  cries  their  uncle,  grasping 
affectionately  a  hand  of  each,  as  his  honest  face  radiates  with 
pleasure. 

"  This  indeed  hath  been  a  most  mysterious  and  most  providential 
resuscitation,"  says  Lady  Warrington.  "  Only  I  wonder  that  my 
nephew  Henry  concealed  the  circumstance  until  now,"  she  adds, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  both  young  gentlemen. 
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"  He  knew  it  no  more  than  your  Ladj-ship,"  siys  Mr.  Warring- 
ton.    The  young  lailiea  looked  at  each  other  with  d'lwiicuflt  eyes. 

"Indeed,  air!  a  moat  aiiignlar  ctnmmatauce,"  Bays  mamma, 
with  another  curtaey,  "  We  bad  heard  of  it,  sir ;  and  Mr.  Clay- 
pool,  our  county  neighbour,  had  just  brought  ub  tlie  intelligence, 
and  it  even  now  formed  the  Bulgect  of  my  conTcraation  with  my 
daughters. " 

"Yea,"  cries  out  a  little  voice,  "and  do  you  know,  Harry, 
father  and  mother  said  .  imp " 

"  Silence,  my  chilr  convey  Master  Warrington  to 

his  own  apartment !  Warrington — or,    I  suppose  I 

should  say  Nephew  Qe  lur  consiua."     Two  curtseys^ 

two  cheeses  are   uodt  are  held  out.     Mr.   Esmond 

Warrington  makes  a  p  mv/,  which  embraces  (and  it  i« 

tlie  only  embrace  which  an  offers)  all  three  Luljes.     He 

lays  his  liat  to  hia  hean  s,  "It  is  my  duty,  madam,  to 

pay  my  respects  tu  my  m.  iiains,  and  to  thank  your  Lady- 

ship for  such  hoepitaJity  i  b  been  enabled  to  show  to  mf 

brother." 

"  It  waa  not  much,  ne(ihew,  but  it  was  our  best.  Oils  bobs  ! " 
cries  the  hearty  Sir  Miles,  "  it  was  our  iMjst ! " 

"  And  I  appreciate  it,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  looking  gravely 
round  at  the  family. 

"Give  us  thy  haml.  Nut  a  word  more,"  says  Sir  Miles. 
"What I  do  you  think  I'm  u  cannibal,  and  won't  extend  the  hand 
of  hospitality  to  my  dear  brother's  son?  What  say  you,  lads  I 
Will  you  eat  our  nuitton  at  three  1  Tliia  is  my  neighbour,  Tom 
Claypool,  son  to  Sir  Thomas  Glaypool,  Baronet,  and  my  very  gooii 
friend.  Hey,  Tom!  Thou  wilt  te  of  the  party.  Turn?  Thou 
knowest  our  brew,  hey,  my  boy?" 

"Yes,  I  know  it.  Sir  Miles,"  rejilies  Tom,  with  no  pei'uliar 
expression  of  rapture  on  hia  face. 

"  And  thuu  alialt  taste  it,  my  Ixiy,  thnu  ulialt  taste  it  I  \\'liat 
is  there  for  dinner,  my  Lady  Warringt^m?  Our  food  is  plain,  but 
plenty,  laiis — plain,  but  plenty  I  " 

"  We  canuot  jiartake  of  it  to-day,  sir.  We  dine  with  a  friend 
who  occupies  my  Loni  Wrotharu's  hoiiae,  your  nei^hliour.  Colonel 
Lambert— Major-General  Lambert  he  has  just  been  iiuule." 

"  With  two  daughters,  I  think — co un try tietl- looking  girls — are 
they  not  1 "  asks  Flora. 

"  I  think  I  have  remarked  two  little  rather  dowdy  things," 
says  Dora. 

"  They  are  as  giwd  girls  as  any  in  England  !  "  breaks  out  Harry, 
to  whom  no  one  had  thought  of  aaj-ing  a  single  word.     His  reign 
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WM  over,  you  see.  He  was  nobody.  What  wonder,  then,  that  he 
should  not  be  visible  1 

"  Oh,  indeed,  cousin ! "  says  Dora,  with  a  glance  at  the  young 
man,  who  sat  with  burning  clieeks,  chafing  at  the  humiliation  put 
upon  him,  but  not  knowing  how  or  whether  he  should  notice  it. 
"  Oh,  indeed,  cousin !  You  are  very  charitable — or  very  lucky, 
I*m  sure  !  You  see  angels  where  we  only  sec  ordinary  little  persons. 
I'm  sure  I  coidd  not  imagine  who  were  those  odd-looking  people  in 
Lord  Wrotham's  coach,  with  his  handsome  liveries.  But  if  they 
were  three  angel Sj  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"My  brother  is  an  enthusiast,"  interposes  George.  "He  is 
often  mistaken  about  women." 

"  Oh,  really  ! "  says  Dora,  looking  a  little  uneasy. 

"  I  fear  my  nephew  Henry  has  indeed  met  with  some  unfavour- 
able specimens  of  our  sex,"  the  matron  remarks,  with  a  groan. 

"  We  are  so  easily  taken  in,  madam — we  are  both  very  young 
yet — we  shall  grow  older  and  learn  better." 

"  Most  sincerely,  Nephew  George,  I  trust  you  may.  You  have 
my  best  wishes,  my  prayers,  for  your  brother's  welfare  and  your 
own.  No  efforts  of  ours  have  been  wanting.  At  a  painful  moment, 
to  which  I  will  not  further  allude " 

"  And  when  my  uncle  Sir  Miles  was  out  of  town,"  says  Grcoige, 
looking  towanls  the  Baronet,  who  smiles  at  him  with  affectionate 
approval. 

"  — I  sent  your  brother  a  work  which  I  thought  might  comfort 
him,  and  I  know  might  improve  him.  Nay,  do  not  thank  me; 
I  claim  no  credit ;  I  did  but  my  duty — a  humble  woman's  duty — 
for  what  are  this  world's  gooils,  nephew,  compared  to  the  welfare 
of  a  soul  ]  If  I  did  good,  I  am  thankful ;  if  I  wa^  useful,  I 
rejoice.  If,  through  my  means,  you  have  been  brought,  Harry,  to 
consider " 

"  Oh  !  the  sennon,  is  it  ? "  breaks  in  downright  Harry.  "  I 
hadn't  time  to  reatl  a  single  syllable  of  it,  aunt — thank  you.  You 
see  I  don't  care  much  about  that  kind  of  thing — but  thank  you  all 
the  same." 

"The  intention  is  everything,"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  "and  we 
are  both  grateful.  Our  dear  friend,  General  Lambert,  intended  to 
give  liail  for  Harry ;  but,  happily,  I  had  funds  of  Harry's  with  me 
to  meet  any  demands  upon  us.  But  the  kindness  is  the  same,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  the  friend  who  hastened  to  my  brother's  rescue 
when  he  had  most  need  of  aid,  and  when  his  own  relations  happened 
— so  unfortunately — to  be  out  of  town." 

"Anything  I  coidd  do,  my  dear  boy,  I'm  sure — my  brother's 
son — my  own  nephew — ods  bobs !  you  know — that  is,  anything-* 
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anything,  7011  know  ! "  cries  Sir  Miles,  bringing  his  own  hand  into 
George's  with  a  generous  emaj'k.  "You  can't  stay  and  di 
11a  1  Piit  off  the  Colonel — the  General— ilo,  now  !  Or  (lame  n  day. 
My  Lady  Warrington,  make  my  nephew  nume  a  day  when  he  will 
sit  under  his  gnindfiither'B  picture,  and  drink  some  of  liia  wine  I " 

"  Bis  intellectual  ikculties  seem  more  dcrcloped  than  tbose  of 
Ilia  unlucky  younger  brother,"  remarketl  my  Lady,  when  the  young 
;nt]emen  had  taken  their  leave-     "  The  younger  must  be  reckless 


1 


imd  extra viigant  about  n 
the  loae  of  his  reversion 
<li)ubt,  been  grossly  exaggei 
i^onaiderable— did  you,  I  Ra. 
pecta  scarcely  acenied  to  > 
"  I  shouldn't  be  at  all 
as  poor  as  the  young  une,'  d 
Did  you  see  that  Oousin  Get 
clothes  on^the  brown  i 
vith  you  to  the  oratorio. 


,  for  did  you  remark,  Sir  Mile*, 
^the  amount  of  which  haa,  no 
cevtTtlielesK,  must  be  Komething 
:  tlint  the  ruin  of  Harry's  proH- 

thst  the  elder  tuma  out  to  be 
,  tossing  her  hea^l.  "  He  !  he  ! 
1  one  of  Couain  Harry's  suits  of 
lat  one  he  wore  when  lie  vtait. 


"  Did  he  bike  Flora  w  an  oratorio  J  "  ssks  Mr.  Claypool  fiercely, 

"  I  waa  ill  and  couldn't  go,  and  my  couain  went  with  her," 
says  Dora. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  tn  object  to  any  innocent  amuKemciit,  much 
less  to  the  music  of  Mr.  Handel,  dear  Mr.  Claypool,"  aaya  mamma. 
"  Music  refines  the  aoiil,  elevates  tlie  understanding',  is  heard  in  our 
churches,  ami  'tis  well  known  was  practised  by  Kins  David.  Your 
operas  I  shun  as  deleterious ;  your  balleta  I  would  furliid  to  my 
irjiililren  as  most  immoral ;  but  music,  my  dears !  May  we  enjoy 
it,  like  everything  else  in  reason^may  we " 

"Therts'athe  muaic  of  the  dinner-bell,"  says  piijia,  nibbinR  hia 
hands.  "  Come,  pirls  Screwby,  go  and  fetch  Master  Milcy.  Tom, 
t:ike  down  my  Laily." 

"  Nay,  dear  Thomas,  I  walk  but  slowly.  Go  you  with  dearest 
Flora  downatairs,"  Biiys  Virtue. 

But  Dora  took  care  to  make  the  evening  pleasant  by  talking  of 
Handel  and  oratorios  constantly  during  dinner. 


CHAPTER  LI 

CONTICUERE   OMNES 

ACROSS  the  way,  if  the  gracioiiB  rea<ler  will  please  to  step  over 
with  us,  he  will  find  our  young  gentlemen  at  Lord  Wrotham's 
^  house,  which  his  Lordship  has  lent  to  his  friend  the  General, 
and  that  little  family  party  assembled,  with  which  we  made  ac- 
quaintance at  Oakhurst  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  James  Wolfe  has 
promised  to  come  to  dinner;  but  James  is  dancing  attendance 
upon  Miss  Lowther,  and  would  rather  have  a  glance  from  her  eyes 
than  the  finest  kickshaws  dressed  by  Lord  Wrotham's  cook,  or  the 
dessert  which  is  promised  for  the  entertainment  at  which  you  are 
just  going  to  sit  down.  You  will  make  the  sixth.  You  may  take 
Mr.  Wolfe's  place.  You  may  be  sure  he  won't  come.  As  for  me, 
I  will  stand  at  the  sideboard  and  report  the  conversation. 

Note  first,  how  happy  the  women  look !  When  Harry  War- 
rington was  taken  by  those  bailiffs,  I  had  intended  to  tell  you 
how  the  good  Mrs.  Lambert,  hearing  of  the  boy's  mishap,  ha<l 
flown  to  her  husband,  and  had  begged,  implored,  insisted,  that  her 
Martin  should  help  him.  "  Never  mind  his  n^beldom  of  the  other 
day;  never  mind  about  his  being  angry  that  his  presents  were 
returned — of  course  anybody  would  be  angry,  much  more  such  a 
high-spirited  lad  as  Harry  !  Never  mind  about  our  being  so  {K)or, 
and  wanting  all  our  spare  money  for  the  boys  at  college;  there 
must  be  some  way  of  getting  him  out  of  the  scrape.  Did  you  not 
get  Charles  Watkins  out  of  the  scrape  two  years  ago ;  and  did  he 
not  pay  you  back  every  halfpenny  ?  Yes ;  and  you  made  a  whole 
family  happy,  blessed  be  God !  and  Mrs.  Watkins  prays  for  you 
and  blesses  you  to  this  very  day,  and  I  think  everything  has 
prospered  with  us  since.  And  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  made  you 
a  miyor-general — no  earthly  doubt,"  says  the  fond  wife. 

Now,  as  Martin  Lambert  requires  very  little  persuasion  to  do 
a  kind  action,  he  in  this  instance  lets  himself  be  persuaded  easily 
enough,  and  having  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  for  friend  James 
Wolfe,  and  give  bail  for  Harry,  he  takes  his  leave  and  his  hat, 
and  squeezes  Theo's  hand,  who  seems  to  divine  his  errand  (or 
perhaps  that  silly  mamma  has  blabbed  it),  and  kisses  little  Hett/a 
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flushed  ulimk,  und  away  he  goes  out  of  tlio  apartment  where  tttA'J 
girls  and  their  mother  are  Bitting,  though  he  is  followeil  out  of  tht  | 
room  by  the  latter. 

When  she  ia  alone  with  him,  that  cnthuHJostic  matron  caniK 
control   her  feelinga  any  longer.     She  flings  her  arme  round  1 
huabond'a  neck,  kiasea  him  a  hunilrol  and  twenty-Are  times  in  a 
instant — calU  CSod  to  bless  him — erica  plentifully  on  hia  sliotilders 
D  this  sentimental  attitude  is  discovered  by  uM  Mis.  Quigget^ 


Matling  about  the  house,  auJ,  3 
lonjiigal  phenon 
'  making  it  up  I    Don't  tell  tt 
the  gentleman,  walking  off. 
Quiggett,  with  a  shrill  Rtridai 
itoo— which  wiiite,  hook-n 
rongly    reaemhles.      "  Well, 
and  shaking  her  old  e 
iney,  her  old  riba  clatter  i 

tfre.   Lambert,   "what  &  nui 

nd  making  it  up  1 


my  Lord's  houaekeepe- 
suppose,  ia  quite  astou 

*'  We  hare  had  a  ti 
out  of  school,  Mrs.  Qu 

"  Well,  I  never  I " 
laugh,  like  a  venera 
long-lived  bird  Mrs. 
never!"  Bays  Quiggeti. 
all  her  keys,  and,  as 
jingle. 

"  Oh,   Quiggett  1 "   » 
that  is  I " 

"  Yim've  lieen  a-quarrclling,  have  vou,  i 
That's  right." 

"  Quarrel  with  kim  7  He  never  told  a  greater  story.  My 
General  is  -in  angel,  Quiggett.  I  Khould  like  to  worship  him. 
I  should  like  to  fall  down  at  his  iMxits  and  kiss  'em,  I  should  ! 
There  never  was  a  man  so  goiid  us  my  Ot-ner.il.  What  have 
I  done  to  have  such  a  maul  How  diiri:  I  have  such  a  gotxl 
hnsbaml  ( " 

"  My  dear,  I  think  there's  a  jwiir  of  you,"  says  the  old  cockatoo; 
"and  what  would  you  like  for  your  supjier!" 

When  Lamlxirt  eoniea  biiek  very  late  to  that  lueal,  and  tells 
what  has  liappened,  how  Harry  is  (nv,  niul  liow  Ijih  brother  has 
oomc  to  life,  aud  reseueii  liim,  yoii  may  funey  what  a  commotion 
the  whole  of  thiwc  jieoplo  are  in !  If  Mrs.  Lmnliert's  General 
was  an  angel  before,  what  is  he  now !  If  she  wanted  to  embrace 
his  boots  in  the  mnrniti».  ]ir:iy  what  further  otfiire  of  wallowing 
degradation  woidil  she  jirefer  in  the  evening!  Little  Hetty  cornea 
and  neatles  up  to  her  father  i|uitc  silent,  and  drinks  a  httle  drop 
out  of  his  glass.  Theo's  atiil  mamma's  faces  beani  with  liappjnesa, 
like  two  moons  of  brightucss.  .  .  .  After  su]i])er,  those  four  at  a 
certain  signal  fall  down  on  their  knees — glad  homage  paying  in 
awful  mirth — rejoicing,  and  with  such  pure  joy  as  angels  do,  we 
read,  for  the  sinner  that  repents.     There  comes  a  great  knocking  at 
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the  door  whilst  they  are  so  gathered  together.  Who  can  be  there  1 
My  Lord  is  in  the  country  miles  off.  It  is  past  midnight  now ;  so 
late  have  they  been,  so  long  have  they  been  talking !  I  think  Mrs. 
Lambert  guesses  who  is  there. 

"  This  is  George,"  says  a  young  gentleman,  leading  in  another. 
"  We  have  been  to  Aunt  Bernstein.  We-  couldn't  go  to  bed,  Aunt 
Lambert,   without  coming  to   thank   you   too.      You   dear,  dear 

good "     There  is  no  more  speech  audible.     Aunt  Lambert  is 

kissing  Harry,  Theo  has  snatched  up  Hetty,  who  is  as  pale  as 
death,  and  is  hugging  her  into  life  a^ain.  George  Warrington 
stands  with  his  hat  off,  and  then  (when  Harry's  transaction  is 
concluded)  goes  up  and  kisses  Mrs.  Lambert's  hand :  the  General 
passes  his  across  his  eyes.  I  ])r()te8t  tlicy  are  all  in  a  very  tender 
and  happy  state.  Generous  hearts  sometimes  feel  it,  when  Wrong 
is  forgiven,  when  Peace  is  restored,  when  Love  returns  that  had 
been  thought  lost. 

"  We  came  from  Aunt  Bernstein's ;  we  saw  li<j:hts  here,  you  see ; 
we  couldn't  go  to  sleep  without  saying  good-night  to  you  all,"  says 
Harry.     "  Could  we,  George  1 " 

"  'Tis  certainly  a  famous  nightcap  you  have  brought  us,  boys," 
says  the  General.  "When  are  you  to  come  and  dine  with  us? 
To-morrow  1 "  No,  they  must  go  to  Madam  Bernstein's  to-morrow. 
The  next  day,  then?  Yes,  they  would  come  the  next  day — and 
that  is  the  very  day  we  are  writing  about :  and  this  is  the  very 
dinner  at  which,  in  the  room  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Wolfe, 
absent  on  private  affairs,  my  gracious  reader  has  just  been  invited 
to  sit  down 

To  sit  down,  and  why,  if  you  plejise  ?  Not  to  a  mere  Barmecide 
dinner — no,  no — but  to  hear  Mr.  George  Esmond  Warrington's 
Statement,  which  of  course  he  is  going  to  make.  Here  they  all 
sit — not  in  my  Lord's  grand  dining-room,  you  know,  but  in  the 
snug  study  or  parlour  in  front.  The  cloth  has  been  withdrawn,  the 
General  has  given  the  King's  health,  the  servants  have  left  the 
room,  the  guests  sit  conticcnt,  and  so,  after  a  little  hemming  and 
blushing,  Mr.  George  proceeds  : — 

"  I  remember,  at  the  table  of  our  General,  how  the  little 
Philadelphia  agent,  whose  wit  and  shrewdness  we  had  remarke<l 
at  home,  made  the  very  objections  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
of  which  its  disastrous  issue  showed  the  justice.  *  Of  course,'  says 
he  *your  Excellency's  troops  once  before  Fort  Duquesne,  such  a 
weak  little  place  will  never  be  able  to  resist  such  a  general,  such 
an  army,  such  artillery,  as  will  there  be  found  attacldng  it.  But 
do  you  calculate,  sir,  on  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  place  ?  Your 
Excellency's  march  will  be  through  woods  almost  untrodden,  over 
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roada  which  jou  will  have  to  make  yourself,  and  four  line  will  bSi 
Eome  four  miles  long.  This  slender  line  having  to  make  its  wajr 
through  the  li)Teat,  will  he  Bubject  to  endless  attacks  in  froDt,  in 
rear,  in  flunk,  by  enemies  whom  you  will  never  see,  and  wlicwe 
eonatant  practice  in  war  is  the  dexterous  laying  of  sLmbuacades,' 
— 'Psha,  sir!'  says  the  General,  'the  savages  may  frighten  your 
raw  American  militia '  (Thank  your  Ezeellency  for  the  compliment, 
Mr.  Washington  seems  to  sav.  who  is  sitting  at  the  table),  'but  the 
Indians  will  never  make  a  jgion  on  hia  Majesty's  regular 

troops,'—'  I  heartily  hope  f,,  ays  Mr.  Franklin,  with  a  sigh  ; 

and  of  course  the  gentlemen  GJcnerara  family  sneered  at  the 

postmaster,  aa  at  a  pert  ch  lo  hod  no  call  to  be  giving  his 

opinion  on  matters  entirely  be,  is  comprehension. 

"  We  despised  the  Indians ii  own  side,  and  our  commander 

made  light  of  them  anil  their  sen  x.  Our  officers  disgusted  tha 
chiefs  who  were  with  us  by  outrae  )ua  behaviour  to  their 
There  were  not  above  seven  or  cij  .  who  remained  with  our  force.. 
Had  we  had  a  couple  of  hundred  i  our  tVont  on  that  fatal  9th  vti 
July,  the  event  of  the  day  must  nave  been  very  different.  They 
would  have  flung  off  the  attack  of  the  French  luiliaos  ;  they  would 
have  prevented  the  surprise  and  panic  wliicli  ensuwl.  'Tis  known 
now  that  the  French  had  even  got  ready  to  give  up  tlicir  fort,  never 
dreaming  of  the  j)ossibility  of  a  clcfence,  and  that  the  French  Imlians 
themselves  remonstrateit  against  the  audacity  of  attacking  such  an 
overwhelming  force  as  ours. 

"  I  was  with  our  GeuenU  with  the  main  body  of  the  tnwps  when 
the  firing  Iwgan  in  front  of  tis,  and  one  aide-de-camp  after  another 
was  sent  forwards.  At  first  the  eneniy's  attack  was  answered 
briskly  by  our  own  advanced  (K^ople,  and  our  men  huzzaed  aud 
cheered  with  gotnl  heart.  But  very  soon  our  fire  grew  slacker,  whilst 
from  behind  every  tree  am!  bush  round  aliout  us  came  single  shots, 
which  laid  man  after  man  low.  We  were  marching  in  orderly  line, 
the  skirmishers  in  front,  tljc  colours  and  two  of  our  small  guns  in 
the  centre,  the  bagi.'ai.'c  well  guankil  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  were 
moving  over  a  ground  wliich  was  ojwn  and  clear  for  a  mile  or  two, 
and  for  some  half-mile  in  breadth,  a  thick  timgled  covert  of  brush- 
wood and  trees  on  eitlier  side  of  us.  After  the  firing  had  continued 
for  some  brief  time  in  front,  it  openc<l  from  liotli  siiles  of  the 
environing  wood  on  our  advancing  column.  The  men  dropped 
rapidly,  the  olticcrs  in  greater  number  tlian  the  men.  At  first, 
as  I  said,  these  cheered  and  answered  the  enemy's  fire,  our  guns 
even  opening  on  the  wood,  and  seeming  to  silence  the  French  in 
aiiibusiade  there.  But  the  hidden  rifle-firing  began  again.  Our 
men  halted,  huddled  up  together,  in  spite  of  the  shouts  and  orders 
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of  the  General  and  officers  to  advance,  and  fired  wildly  into  the 
brushwood — of  course  making  no  impression.  Those  in  advance 
came  nmning  bac^k  on  the  main  body  frightened,  and  many  of 
them  wounded.  They  reported  there  were  five  thousand  French- 
men and  a  legion  of  yelling  Indian  devils  in  front,  who  were 
scalping  our  people  as  they  fell.  We  could  hear  their  cries  from  the 
W004I  around  as  our  men  dropped  under  their  rifles.  There  was  no 
inducing  the  i)eople  to  go  forward  now.  One  aide-de-camp  after 
another  was  sent  forward,  and  never  returned.  At  last  it  came  to 
be  my  turn,  and  I  was  sent  with  a  message  to  Captain  Fraser  of 
Halkett's  in  front,  which  he  was  never  to  receive  nor  I  to  deliver. 

"  I  had  not  gone  thirty  yards  in  advance  when  a  rifle-ball  struck 
my  leg,  and  I  fell  straightway  to  the  ground.  I  recollect  a  rush 
forward  of  Indians  and  Frenchmen  after  that,  the  former  crying 
their  fiendish  war-cries,  the  latter  as  fierce  as  their  savage  allies.  I 
was  amazed  and  mortified  to  see  how  few  of  the  white-coats  there 
were.  Not  above  a  score  passed  me ;  indeed  there  were  not  fifty 
in  the  accursed  action  in  which  two  of  the  bravest  regiments  of  the 
British  army  were  put  to  rout. 

"One  of  them,  who  was  half  Indian  half  Frenchman,  with 
mocassins  and  a  white  uniform  coat  and  cockade,  seeing  me  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  turned  back  and  ran  towards  me,  his  musket  clubbed 
over  his  head  to  dash  my  brains  out  and  plunder  me  as  I  lay.  I 
had  my  little  fusil  which  my  Harry  gave  me  when  I  went  on  the 
campaign ;  it  had  fallen  by  me  and  within  my  reach,  luckily :  I 
seiz^  it  and  down  fell  tlie  Frenchman  dead  at  six  yards  before  me. 
I  was  saved  for  that  time,  but  bleeding  from  my  wound  and  very 
faint.  I  swooned  almost  in  trying  to  load  my  piece,  and  it  dropped 
from  my  hand,  and  the  hand  itself  sank  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

"  I  was  scarcely  in  my  senses,  the  yells  and  shots  ringing  dimly 
in  my  ears,  when  I  saw  an  Indian  before  me,  busied  over  the  body 
of  the  Frenchman  I  had  just  shot,  but  glancing  towards  me  as  I 
lay  on  the  ground  bleeding.  He  first  rifled  the  Frenchman,  tearing 
open  his  coat,  and  feeling  in  his  pockets :  he  then  scalped  him,  and 
with  his  bleeding  knife  in  his  mouth  advanced  towards  me.  I  saw 
him  coming  as  through  a  film,  as  in  a  dream — I  was  powerless  to 
move,  or  to  resist  him. 

"  He  put  his  knee  upon  my  chest :  with  one  bloody  hand  he 
seized  my  long  hair  and  lifted  my  head  from  the  ground,  and  as  he 
lifted  it,  he  enabled  me  to  see  a  French  officer  rapidly  advancing 
behind  him. 

"  Good  God  I  It  was  young  Florae,  who  was  my  second  in  the 
duel  at  Quebec.  *  A  moi.  Florae !  *  I  cried  out.  *  C'est  Georges ! 
aide-moi !  * 
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"  He  Btartail ;  ran  up  to  me  at  the  cry,  liud  his  band  on  the 
Indian's  shoulder,  and  caXM  him  tu  hnlil.  But  the  Ravage  did  not 
understand  French,  or  choose  to  understand  it.  He  clutched  my 
hair  firmer,  and  waving  his  dripping  knife  round  it,  motioned  to 
the  French  lad  to  leave  him  to  hia  prey.  I  could  only  cry  out 
a^n  and  piteoualy,  '  A.  moi  I ' 

"'Ah,  canaille,  tu  veux  du  sangt  Prends!'  aaid  Florae,  with 
a  curee ;  and  the  next  moment,  and  with  an  ugh,  the  Indian  fell 
oyer  my  chest  dead,  with  Florae's  sword  through  ills  body, 

"  My   friend    looketi 


'  Eh  1 '  aays  he,  '  la  belle 
in  the  legl'  He  bound  my 
le  others  will  kill  thee  if  they 
le  on  this  coat,  and  this  hat 
n  French  if  any  of  our  jieople 
of  UB.  Thou  art  Brunet  of  the 
,  Brunet !  I  must  go  forward. 
I  of  your  red-eoats  are  on  tlia 
■out  it  was!    What  a  day  of 


affaire !  Whore  art  the 
leg  tight  round  with  hii 
find  thee  here.  Ah,  I 
with  the  white  cockade. 
pass.  They  will  take  < 
Quebec  Volimteers.  Q 
TJs  a  general  d^bilcle,  > 
run,  my  poor  boy.' 
disgrace  for  England  I 

"  Florae's  rough  afiplication  stupped  the  bleeding  of  my  leg, 
and  the  kind  crt'uture  Uelped  me  lo  rest  :ij;aiii8t  a  tree,  and  tu  load 
my  fusil,  whii^h  he  placed  within  reach  of  me,  to  protect  me  in  case 
any  otiier  inamnder  should  have  a  mind  tu  attaek  me.  And  he 
gave  me  the  gourd  of  that  unlucky  French  soldier,  who  had  lost  his 
own  life  in  the  deadly  game  whicji  he  bad  just  played  against  nie, 
and  the  drink  tlie  gounl  containeil  served  greatly  to  refresh  and 
invigoRite  me.  Taking  a  mark  of  the  tree  against  wliiuh  I  lay, 
and  noting  the  various  bearings  of  the  country,  so  as  to  be  able 
again  to  find  me,  the  young  lad  liastencii  on  to  the  front,  '  Thon 
seest  how  much  I  love  thee,  George,'  lie  said,  'that  I  stay  behind 
in  a  moment  like  this.'  I  fi)r'„'et  whether  I  told  thee,  Harry,  that 
Florae  was  under  some  obligation  to  nic.  I  h:ul  won  money  of  biiii 
at  cards,  at  Quebec— only  playing  at  his  repeated  entreaty — and 
there  was  a  dilliculty  alKnit  paying,  and  I  remitted  his  debt  to  me, 
and  lighted  my  pipe  with  liis  uote-ofhand.  You  see,  sir,  that  you 
are  not  the  only  gambler  in  the  family. 

"  At  evening,  when  the  dismal  pursuit  was  over,  the  faithful 
fellow  came  back  to  me  with  a  coui)le  of  Indiana,  wljo  had  eacli 
reeking  scalps  at  their  l)elt3,  and  whom  he  informed  that  I  was  a 
Frenchman,  hia  brother,  who  had  been  wounded  early  in  the  day, 
and  must  be  carried  back  to  tlie  fort.  They  laid  nie  in  one  of  their 
blankets,  and  carried  me,  groaning,  with  the  trusty  Florae  by  my 
side.  Had  he  left  me,  they  would  assuroUy  have  laid  me  down, 
plundered  me,  and  added  my  hair  to  that  of  the  wretches  whose 
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bleeding  spoils  hung  at  their  girdles.  He  promised  them  brandy  at 
the  fort,  if  they  brought  me  safely  there.  I  have  but  a  dim  recol- 
lection of  the  journey ;  the  anguish  of  my  wound  was  extreme :  I 
fainted  more  than  once.  We  came  to  the  end  of  our  march  at  last. 
I  was  taken  into  the  fort,  and  carried  to  the  officer's  log-house,  and 
laid  upon  Florae's  own  bed. 

"Happy  for  me  was  my  insensibility.  I  had  been  brought 
into  the  fort  as  a  wounded  French  soldier  of  the  garrison.  I  heard 
afterwards,  that,  during  my  delirium,  the  few  prisoners  who  had 
been  made  on  the  day  of  our  disaster,  had  been  brought  under  the 
walls  of  Duquesne  by  their  savage  captors,  and  there  horribly 
burned,  tortured,  and  butchered  by  the  Indians,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  garrison." 

As  George  speaks,  one  may  fancy  a  thrill  of  horror  running 
through  his  sympathising  audience.  Theo  takes  Hetty's  hand,  and 
looks  at  George  in  a  very  alarmed  manner.  Harry  strikes  his  fist 
upon  the  table,  and  cries,  "The  bloody,  murderous  red-skinned 
villains!  There  will  never  be  peace  for  us  until  they  are  all 
hunted  down ! " 

"  They  were  oflfering  a  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  a-piece  for 
Indian  scalps  in  Pennsylvania  when  I  left  home,"  says  George 
demurely,  "  and  fifty  for  women." 

"  Fifty  for  women,  my  love !  Do  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Lambert  ? " 
cries  the  Colonel,  lifting  up  his  wife's  hair. 

"  The  murderous  villains  ! "  says  Harry,  again.  "  Hunt  'em 
down,  sir  1     Hunt  'em  down  ! " 

"I  know  not  how  long  T  lay  in  my  fever,"  George  resumed. 
"  When  I  awoke  to  my  senses,  my  dear  Florae  was  gone.  He  and 
his  company  had  been  despatched  on  an  enterprise  against  an  English 
fort  on  the  Pennsylvanian  territory,  which  the  French  claimed,  too. 
In  Duquesne,  when  I  came  to  be  able  to  ask  and  understand  what 
was  said  to  me,  there  were  not  above  thirty  Europeans  left.  The 
place  might  have  been  taken  over  and  over  again,  had  any  of  our 
people  had  the  courage  to  return  after  their  disaster. 

"  My  old  enemy  the  ague-fever  set  in  again  upon  me  as  I  lay 
here  by  the  river-side.  'Tis  a  wonder  how  I  ever  survived.  But 
for  the  goodness  of  a  half-breed  woman  in  the  fort,  who  took  pity 
on  me,  and  tended  me,  I  never  should  have  recovered,  and  my  poor 
Harry  would  be  what  he  fancied  himself  yesterday,  our  grand&ther's 
heir,  our  mother's  only  son. 

"  I  remembered  how,  when  Florae  laid  me  in  his  bed,  he  put 
under  my  pillow  my  money,  my  watch,  and  a  trinket  or  two  which 
I  had.  When  I  woke  to  myself  these  were  all  gone ;  and  a  surly 
old  sergeant,  the  only  officer  left  in  the  quarter,  told  me,  with  a 
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curse,  that  I  was  lucky  euougb  to  he.  left  with  my  life  iit  all ;  that 
il  was  only  my  white  cockade  and  coat  had  gavoil  me  from  tlie  fate 
which  the  other  eaifiiUe  of  Jiotbi/t  hiul  deservedly  met  witli. 

"  At  the  time  of  my  raMvery  the  fort  was  almost  emptied  of 
the  garrison.  The  IndiaiM  hod  retired  etirichcd  with  Britiiili  plunder, 
and  tlie  chief  part  uf  the  French  regulars  were  goiio  upon  expeditions 
nortliward.  My  good  Floroc  liail  left  mo  upon  liis  service,  consign- 
ing me  to  the  care  of  an  invalided  sergeant.  Monsieur  de  Contreeosur 
iiad  accompanied  one  of  thf  tions,  leaving  an  old  lieutenant, 

Afuseau  by  name,  in  comn  queene. 

"  This  man  had  long  of  France,  and  serving  in  tlic 

colonies.     His  character,  <!  had  been  indifferent  .it  home  ; 

and  he  knew  that,  acconli  rsteni  piuBued  iu  France,  where 

almost  all  promotion  is  (  }  noblesse,  he  never  would  ail- 

■\^ace  in  rank.     And  he  b  ee  vith  m)  guineas  I  suppose, 

as  he  had  with  rov  w-itch  it  one  dav  on  his  ciiest  when  I 

was  sitting  with  him  in  h 

"  Uonsieur  Sluseau  s.  ged  to  be  pretty  good  ihemb. 

If  I  could  be  exrhansed,  or  sei  i  uuiie  I  told  him  tlmt  my  mother 
wiull  pay  liber  illy  fir  my  ruiwm  an  I  I  iu]  ]  s  tl  s  i  lii  e\nteil 
the  cupilitv  of  thn  commin  lint  fur  ■»  tn|  p  r  niii  iii  tlii'  wint«r 
whilst  I  still  lav  vcr\  ill  with  fmr  ■\Iuseiu  us  ul  1  ti  it  I  gliould 
wnte  home  to  mv  mother  bit  tint  tin,  ktter  sli  ul  1  l>c  1 1  Ficnch 
that  he  shoiil  I  see  it  and  tli  it  I  sh  lul  I  si^  1  n  i  lu  tht.  I  ands  of 
the  Indijns,  lul  shouH  u)t  1«  nnsomelunl  r  t  n  th  iii.inl  Iivres 

'  In  vjin  I  sjid  I  n  IS  T  pris  ner  to  t!  i,  ti  k  ]  s  ot  Ins  Mast 
Chnatian  Mijesf\  that  I  eipectei  the  trtjt  nent  fig  ntlcmin 
and  an  officer  ^luscju  sh  »rc  thtt  letter  sli  uld  „  >  tnd  no  ithcr 
that  if  I  hesitatol  he  would  Hin^  inc  out  of  tlic  t  tl  >r  hariit  nic 
over  to  the  tenhr  menics  of  his  iittb  in  Indiin  alli  i  He  woiil  I 
mt  let  the  tnppcr  coiiimuui<.ate  with  me  e\u,|  t  in  his  presence 
Life  and  liberty  ire  sweet  I  rc^istcil  for  a  nhile  but  I  was  pulled 
down  with  weakness,  and  shuldenn^  with  lacr  I  «r  tc  eich  a 
letter  as  the  nuwd  consentel  to  let  pi-is  ml  tin  trinT  went 
awaj  with  my  missive  win  h  he  promise  I  in  thr  i,  weeks  to 
deliver  to  mv  mither  in  ^ir    mt 

Three  wclKs  six  tni.he,  j  i^sci  The  n  e  sonscr  never  re 
tumeil  Thcnintcr  cameanl  went  an  1  all  our  littk  plantations 
round  the  fort,  where  the  French  soliurs  hid  dcuel  com  ground 
tnd  ])Ianf«d  gardens  an  1  peach  and  apple  trees  d  «ii  to  tlie  Monon 
("■hell,  were  in  full  blossom  Heaven  knows  h  n  I  ir  pt  through 
i  ■,  wciry  time  '  W  hen  I  wis  prcttv  well  I  m  idt  Irinin.-s  of  the 
M)ldiers  of  the  garrmon,  and  of  the  li.ilf  bncd  and  litr  child  {Museau  s 
child),  and  of  Museau  himself,  wlioin,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  flattered 
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outrageously ;  and  there  was  an  old  guitar  left  in  the  fort,  and  I 
sang  to  it,  and  played  on  it  some  French  airs  which  I  knew,  and 
ingratiated  myself  as  best  I  could  with  my  gaolers ;  and  so  the 
weary  months  passed,  but  the  messenger  never  returned. 

^*  At  last  news  arrived  that  he  had  been  shot  by  some  British 
Indians  in  Maryland ;  so  there  was  an  end  of  my  hope  of  ransom 
for  some  months  more.  This  made  Mubcou  very  savage  and  surly 
towards  me ;  the  more  so  as  his  sergeant  inflamed  his  rage  by  telling 
him  that  the  Indian  woman  was  partial  to  me — as  I  believe,  poor 
thing,  she  was.  I  was  always  gentle  with  her,  and  grateful  to  her. 
My  small  accomplishments  seemed  wonders  in  her  eyes ;  I  was  ill 
and  unhappy,  too,  and  these  are  always  claims  to  a  woman's 
affection. 

"A  captive  pulled  down  by  malady,  a  ferocious  gaoler,  and  a 
young  woman  touched  by  the  prisoner's  misfortimes — sure  you  expect 
that,  with  these  three  prime  characters  in  a  piece,  some  pathetic 
tragedy  is  going  to  be  enacted  ?  You,  Miss  Hetty,  are  about  to 
guess  that  the  woman  saved  me  ]  " 

"  Why,  of  course  she  did  ! "  cries  mamma. 

"  What  else  is  she  good  for  ?  "  says  Hetty. 

"  You,  Miss  Theo,  have  painted  her  already  as  a  dark  beauty — 
is  it  not  so  ?     A  swift  huntress 'i '' 

"  Diana  with  a  baby,"  says  the  Colonel. 

"  Who  scours  the  plain  with  her  nymphs,  who  brings  down  the 
game  with  her  unerring  bow,  who  is  Queen  of  the  forest — and  I 
see  by  your  looks  that  you  think  I  am  madly  in  love  with  her  ? " 

"  Well,  I  supjwse  she  is  an  interesting  creature,  Mr.  George  ? " 
says  Theo,  with  a  blush. 

"  What  tliink  you  of  a  dark  beauty,  the  colour  of  new  mahogany  1 
with  long  straight  black  hair,  which  was  usually  dressed  with  a  hair- 
oil  or  pomade  by  no  means  pleasant  to  approach,  with  little  eyes, 
with  high  cheek-bones,  with  a  flat  nose,  sometimes  ornamented  with 
a  ring,  with  rows  of  glass  beads  roimd  her  tawny  throat,  her  cheeks 
and  forehead  gracefully  tattooed,  a  great  love  of  finery,  and  inordinate 
passion  for — oh  !  must  I  own  it  ? " 

"  For  coquetry,  I  know  you  are  going  to  say  that  ? "  says  Miss 
Hetty. 

"For  whisky,  my  dear  Miss  Hester — in  which  appetite  my 
gaoler  partook ;  so  that  I  have  often  sat  by,  on  the  nights  when  I 
was  in  favour  with  Monsieur  Museau,  and  seen  him  and  his  poor 
companion  hob-and-nobbing  together  until  they  could  scarce  hold 
the  noggin  out  of  which  they  drank.  In  these  evening  entertain- 
ments, they  would  sing,  they  would  dance,  they  would  fondle,  thej 
would  quarrel,  and  knock  the  cans  and  furniture  about ;  and,  when 
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I  was  in  favour,  I  was  ailtnitted  to  share  their  society,  for  Museau,  J 
Jealous  of  hie  dignity,  or  not  willing  that  his  men  should  witneea  hu  ] 
behaviour,  would  allow  none  of  them  to  be  Gimiliar  with  ium. 

"  Whilst  the  result  of  the  trapper's  mission  to  my  home  w 
yet  uncertain,  an<l  Museau  ami  I  myself  expected  the  payment  ot  1 
my  ransom,  I  was  treated  kindly  enough,  allowed  to  erawl  about  | 
the  fort,  and  even  to  go  into  the  adjoining  fields  and  gardene,  alwaya  I 
keeping  my  parole,  and  duly  returning   before  gun-fire.     And    ," 


.  I  hope,  you  will  hold  m« 
he  boll  came  out  in  the  winter, 
Lud  the  wound  healed  up  pre- 
vas  disabled  and  a  cripple ;  I 
h !  and  Oh  !  at  every  minute, 
n  I  might  treat  my  limbs  to 

he  began  to  ^ve  up  all  hope* 
that  the  man  might  have  got 
;  iiimself.     Of  oourst    ' 
ranaaction,  should  my  letter  be 
!  varied  according  to  his  hopes  or 


esercised  a  piece  of  hyp 
excused.  When  my  leg  r 
after  some  pain  and  inf' 
sently),  I  yet  chose  to  w 
hobbled  on  two  sticks,  ui. 
hoping  th&t  a  day  might 

"  Museau  w.ia  very  B"" 
of  the  first  meeeenger. 
the  ransom-money  and  ^ 
prepared  to  disown  any  pa.  - . 
discovered.     His  treatment  of  n 

fears,  or  even  his  mood  for  the  time  being.  He  would  have  i: 
consigned  to  my  quarters  for  several  days  at  a  time  ;  tlien  invite  me 
to  his  tipsy  supjier-table,  quarrel  with  nie  there  and  abuse  my  nation  ; 
or  again  break  out  into  maudlin  sentimentalities  about  bis  native 
country  of  Normandy,  where  he  longeil  to  spend  his  old  age,  to  buy 
a  field  or  two,  and  to  die  happy. 

"  '  Eh,  Monsieur  Museau  ! '  says  I,  '  ten  thousand  livres  of  your 
money  would  buy  a  pretty  field  or  two  in  your  native  country  1 
You  can  liavc  it  for  a  ransom  of  me,  if  you  will  but  let  me  go.  In 
a  few  months  you  must  be  superseded  in  your  command  here,  and 
then  adieu  the  crowns  anil  the  tielils  in  Normandy  !  You  had  better 
trust  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  Let  ine  go  honie,  and  I 
give  you  my  word  the  ten  thoiisaiid  livres  shall  be  paid  to  any  agent 
you  may  appoint  in  France  or  in  Quebec' 

"'Ah,  young  traitor!'  roars  he,  'do  you  wisli  to  tamjwr  with 
my  honour?  Do  you  believe  an  officer  of  France  will  take  a  bribe? 
I  have  a  mind  to  consign  thee  to  my  black-hole,  and  to  have  thee 
shot  in  the  morning." 

"  '  My  poor  body  will  never  fetch  ten  thousand  livres,'  says  I ; 
'and  a  pretty  field  in  Nonnandy  with  a  cottage ' 

" '  And  an  orchard.  Ah,  saerd  bleu  ! '  says  Museau,  whimpering, 
'  and  a  dish  of  tripe  k  la  mode  du  pays  J ' 

"  This  talk  bapjiened  between  us  ag.iin  and  ai,^jiM,  and  Museau 
would  order  me  to  my  quarters,  and  then  ask  me  to  Bup)>er  the  next 
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night)  and  return  to  the  subject  of  Normandy,  and  cider,  and  tripes 
k  la  mode  de  Caen.     My  friend  is  dead  now " 

"  He  was  hung,  I  trust  ? "  breaks  in  Colonel  Lambert 

" — And  I  need  keep  no  secret  about  him.  Ladies,  I  wish  I  had 
to  offer  you  the  account  of  a  dreadful  and  tragical  escape ;  how  I 
slew  all  the  sentinels  of  the  fort ;  filed  through  the  prison  windows, 
destroyed  a  score  or  so  of  watchful  dragons,  overcame  a  million  of 
dangers,  and  finally  effected  my  freedom.  But,  in  regard  of  that 
matter,  I  have  no  heroic  deeds  to  tell  of,  and  own  that,  by  bribery 
and  no  other  means,  I  am  where  I  am.'' 

"  But  you  loould  have  fought,  Georgy,  if  need  were,"  says  Harry  ; 
''  and  you  couldn't  conquer  a  whole  garrison,  you  know ! "  And 
herewith  Mr.  Harry  blushed  very  much. 

"  See  the  women,  how  disappointed  they  arc  ! "  says  Lambert. 
•*  Mrs.  Lambert,  you  bloodthirsty  woman,  own  that  you  are  baulked 
of  a  battle ;  and  look  at  Hetty,  quite  angry  because  Mr.  George  did 
not  shoot  the  commandant." 

"  You  wished  he  was  hung  yourself,  papa ! "  cries  Miss  Hetty, 
"and  I  am  sure  I  wish  anything  my  papa  wishes." 

"  Nay,  ladies,"  says  George,  turning  a  little  red,  "  to  wink  at 
a  prisoner's  escape  was  not  a  very  monstrous  crime ;  and  to  take 
money]  Sure  other  folks  besides  Frenchmen  have  condescended  to 
a  bribe  before  now.  Although  Monnieur  Museau  set  me  free,  I  am 
inclined,  for  my  part,  to  forgive  him.  Will  it  please^  you  to  hear 
how  that  business  was  done  ?  You  see.  Miss  Hetty,  I  cannot  help 
being  alive  to  tell  it." 

"  Oh,  George  ! — that  is,  I  mean,  Mr.  Warrington  ! — that  is,  I 
mean  I  beg  yoiur  pardon  ! "  cries  Hester. 

"  No  pardon,  my  dear !  I  never  wns  angry  yet  or  siuprised  that 
any  one  should  like  my  Harry  better  than  nie.  He  deserves  all  the 
liking  that  any  man  or  woman  can  give  him.  See,  it  is  his  turn  to 
blush  now,"  says  George. 

"Go  on,  Georgy,  and  tell  them  about  the  escape  out  of 
Duquesne ! "  cries  Harry,  and  he  said  to  Mrs.  Lambert  afterwards 
in  confidence,  "You  know  he  is  always  going  on  saying  that  he 
ought  never  to  have  come  to  life  again,  and  declaring  that  I  am 
better  than  he  is.  The  idea  of  my  being  better  than  George,  Mrs. 
Lambert !  a  poor  extravagant  fellow  like  me !     It's  absurd ! " 


CHAPTER  LII 

INTENTIQUE  ORJ   TENEBANT 

WE  continued  for  months  our  weary  life  at  the  fort,  and  tho 
conitnandanC  aiul  I  hud  our  (jiiiirrels  aod  recnndliutton^ 
our  greasy  gainea  at  cards,  our  diaraul  duets  with  his 
aathnutic  flute  uud  my  rrarkod  guitar.  The  poor  Fawn  took  her  1 
beatings  And  her  rans  of  liquor  as  her  lord  and  mast«r  choae  to  J 
admiiUEiter  them ;  and  she  uuracd  her  papooae,  or  her  master  ii 
gout,  or  her  prisoner  in  the  ague  ;  and  bo  iiiatt«rH  went  on  until  tl 
beginning  of  the  fell  of  last  year,  when  we  were  virited  by  a  huntwl 
who  had  important  news  to  deliver  to  the  coTTiniundiint,  and  such 
aa  Bet  the  little  garri^u  in  no  little  rxnteuimt.  The  Murr[ui>s  de 
Montcalm  bad  sent  a  considcnihie  detachiuent  to  garrison  the  forts 
already  in  the  Prctieli  hands,  and  to  take  u]>  farther  [HMitimia  in  the 
enemy's — that  ia,  in  the  British  ^po»u»aionB,  The  troops  had  left 
Qnel)ec  and  Montreal,  and  were  coining  np  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
tie  lakes  in  bateaux,  with  artillery  ami  large  proTJsions  of  warlike 
and  otlier  stores.  Museau  would  he  Rni>eraedril  in  his  command  by 
an  otficer  of  su|>erior  rank,  who  mi^'lit  eKCJnin:^  mo,  or  who  might 
give  ine  up  to  the  Indians  in  rcpri.sid  lur  (^niclties  jirHctiseit  by  our 
own  people  on  many  and  many  an  offiwr  ami  soldier  of  the  enemy. 
The  men  of  the  fort  were  eager  for  the  reinforcements  ;  they  would 
advance  into  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  ;  they  would  seize  upon 
Albany  an<l  Philadelphia ;  they  would  drive  the  Roshifs  into  the 
sea,  and  all  America  should  be  theirs  from  the  MissisBLppi  to  Ivew- 
foundland. 

"  This  was  all  Tery  triumphant :  hut  yet,  somehow,  the  prospect 
of  the  French  conquest  did  not  aild  to  Mr.  Mnscau's  satisfaction. 

"'Eh,  Commandant!'  says  I,  ''tis  fort  bien,  but  meanwhile 
your  farm  in  Normandy,  the  pot  of  cider,  and  the  tri|>es  Ji  la  mode 
de  Caen,  where  are  they  ? ' 

"1,  my  gari^on,'  Siiys  he.  '  But  where 
iliisean  is  supcrsedeil  1  Other  officers 
e.  Very  few  uien  in  tlie  world  have 
1  a  great  j,'arri8on  here,  will  my  suc- 
a  wnich  honest  Museau  has  granted 


' '  Yes  ;  'tis  all  very  \ 
will  you  be  when  ]K)or  olil  ! 
are  not  gixNl  eumpaiiions  tike  n 
my  humanity.     When  there  i: 
cesaurs  give  thee  the  indulgenci 
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thee  t  Thou  wilt  be  kept  in  a  sty  like  a  pig  ready  for  killing.  As 
sure  as  one  of  our  officers  falls  into  the  hands  of  your  brigands  of 
frontier-men,  and  evil  comes  to  him,  so  surely  wilt  tliou  have  to  pay 
with  thy  skin  for  his.  Thou  wilt  be  given  up  to  our  red  allies — to 
the  brethren  of  La  Biche  yonder.  Didst  thou  see,  last  year,  what 
they  did  to  thy  countrymen  whom  we  took  in  the  action  with 
Braddock  ?  Roasting  was  the  very  smaUest  punishment,  ma  foi — 
was  it  not,  La  Biche  ] ' 

"  And  he  entered  into  a  variety  of  jocular  descriptions  of  tortures 
inflicted,  eyes  burnt  out  of  their  sockets,  teeth  and  nails  wrenched 

out,  limbs  and  bodies  gashed You  turn  pale,  dear  Miss  Theo  ! 

Well,  I  will  have  pity,  and  will  spare  you  the  tortures  which  honest 
Museau  recounted  in  his  pleasant  way  as  likely  to  befall  me. 

"La  Biche  was  by  no  means  so  affected  as  you  seem  to  be, 
ladies,  by  the  recital  of  these  horrors.  She  had  witnessed  them  in 
her  time.  She  came  from  the  Senecas,  whose  villages  lie  near  the 
great  cataract  between  Ontario  and  Erie ;  her  people  made  war  for 
the  English,  and  against  them  :  they  had  fought  with  other  tribes ; 
and,  in  the  battles  between  us  and  them,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  white-skin  or  red-skin  is  most  savage. 

"  *  They  may  chop  me  into  cutlets  and  broil  me,  'tis  true. 
Commandant,'  say  I  coolly.  *  But  again,  I  say,  you  will  never  have 
the  farm  in  Normandy.' 

"  *  Go  get  the  whisky-bottle.  La  Biche,'  says  Museau. 

"  *  And  it  is  not  too  late,  even  now.  I  will  give  the  guide  who 
takes  me  home  a  large  reward.  And  again  I  say  I  promise,  as 
a  man  of  honour,  ten  thousand  livres  to — whom  shall  I  say?  to 
any  one  who  shall  bring  me  any  token — who  shall  bring  me,  say, 
my  watch  and  seal  with  my  grandfather's  arms — which  I  have  seen 
in  a  chest  somewhere  in  this  fort.' 

"  *  Ah,  sc^l^rat ! '  roars  out  the  commandant,  with  a  hoarse  yell 
of  laughter.     *  Thou  hast  eyes,  thou  !     All  is  good  i)rize  in  war.' 

"  *  Think  of  a  house  in  your  village,  of  a  fine  field  hard  by  with 
a  half-dozen  of  cows — of  a  fine  orchard  all  covered  with  fruit.' 

"  *  And  Javotte  at  the  door  with  her  wheel,  and  a  rascal  of 
a  child,  or  two,  with  cheeks  as  red  as  the  apples  !  Oh,  my  country  ! 
Oh,  my  mother  ! '  whimpers  out  the  commandant.  '  Quick,  La 
Biche,  the  whisky ! ' 

"  All  that  night  the  commandant  was  deep  in  thought,  and  La 
Biche,  too,  silent  and  melancholy.  She  sat  away  from  us,  nursing 
her  child,  and  whenever  my  eyes  turned  towards  her  I  saw  hera 
were  fixed  on  me.  The  poor  little  infiint  began  to  cry,  and  was 
ordered  away  by  Museau,  with  his  usual  foul  language,  to  tiie 
building  which  the  luckless  Biche  occupied  with  her  child.     When 
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ahe  wu  gone,  we  both  of  ua  spoke  our  minds  freely  ;  and  I  put 
■uch  reasons  before  monsieur  as  his  cupidity  could  not  resist. 

" '  How  lio  you  know,'  he  asked,  '  that  this  hunter  will  serve 
your 

"  '  That  is  luy  secret,'  says  I.  But  here,  if  yoii  like,  as  we  are 
not  an  honour,  I  may  tell  it.  When  they  come  into  the  settlements 
for  their  bargains,  the  iiunters  often  stop  a  day  or  two  for  rest  and 


drink  and  company,  and  o 
at  canla  with  the  men  :  u 
enjoyed  himself  at  the  for 
thetn.     I  think  1  said  tVi 
want  of  better  things  to 
and  we  would  have  man 
dancing  to  my  homely  ni 
Mid  the  retraite. 

"Our  guest  the  hunb 
concerts,  and  I  thought 
English.     After  wo  had  had  ( 
said,  '  My  lads,  I  will  give  yoi 


d  loved  all  these.  He  played 
furs  against  their  liquor :  he 
dancing,  and  gambling  with 
listen  to  my  songs,  and  for 
n  singing  and  guitar-scraping: 
he  men  joiuing  in  chorus,  or 
was  interrupted  by  the  drums 

sent  at  one  or  two  of  these 
J  if  possibly  be  understood 

r  liiilc  stork  of  Frpufh  Bongs,  I 
I  English  song,'  and  to  the  tunc  of 
'Over  the  hills  and  far  away,'  which  my  good  old  grandfather  used 
to  hum  as  a  favourite  air  in  Marlborough's  camp,  I  made  snnic 
doggerel  words  ; — '  This  long  long  year,  a  prisoner  drear ;  Ah,  mc  ! 
I'm  tired  of  lingering  here  ;  I'll  give  a  hundred  guineas  gay.  To  be 
over  the  hills  and  far  away.' 

"  '  What  is  it  r  says  the  hunter.     '  I  don't  understand.' 

'"'Tis  a  girl  to  her  lover,'  I  answered;  but  I  saw  by  the 
twinkle  in  the  man's  eye  that  he  understood  mc. 

"  The  nest  day,  when  there  were  no  men  within  hearing,  the 
trapper  showed  that  I  wa.s  right  in  my  conjecture,  for  as  he  passed 
me  ho  hummed  in  a  low  tone,  but  in  perfectly  goal  English,  '  Over 
the  hills  and  far  away,'  the  bunlen  of  my  yestenlay's  doggerel. 

"  '  If  you  are  ready,'  says  he,  '  I  am  reaily.  I  know  who  your 
people  are,  and  the  way  to  them.  Talk  to  the  Fawn,  and  she  will 
tell  you  what  to  do.  What !  You  will  not  play  with  mc  J '  Here 
he  pulled  out  some  cjirds,  aiid  spoke  in  French,  as  two  soldiers  came 
up.     '  Milor  est  trop  grand  seigneiir  1     Bonjour,  my  Lord  ! ' 

"  And  the  man  made  me  a  mock  bow,  and  walked  away  shrug- 
ging up  his  shoulders,  to  offer  to  jilay  and  drink  elsewhere. 

"  I  knew  now  that  the  Biche  was  to  be  tlie  agent  in  the  affair, 
and  tliat  my  offer  to  Museau  was  accepted.  The  poor  Fawn  per- 
formed her  part  very  faithfully  and  dexterously,  i  had  not  need 
of  a  word  more  with  Huaeau ;  the  matter  was  understood  between 
us.  The  Fawn  had  long  been  alIowe<l  free  communication  with  me. 
She  had  tended  me  during  my  wound  and  in  my  illnosseB,  helped 
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to  do  the  work  of  my  little  chamber,  my  cooking,  and  bo  forth. 
She  was  free  to  go  out  of  the  fort,  as  I  have  said,  and  to  the  river 
and  the  fields  whence  the  com  and  garden-stuff  of  the  little  garrison 
were  brought  in. 

"  Having  gambled  away  most  of  the  money  which  he  received 
for  his  peltries,  the  trapper  now  got  together  his  store  of  flints, 
powder,  and  blankets,  and  took  his  leave.  And,  three  days  after 
his  departure,  the  Fawn  gave  me  the  signal  that  the  time  was  come 
for  me  to  make  my  little  trial  for  freedom. 

"When  first  wounded,  I  had  been  taken  by  my  kind  Florae 
and  placed  on  his  bed  in  the  officers'  room.  When  the  fort  was 
emptied  of  all  officers  except  the  old  lieutenant  left  in  command,  I 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  my  quarters,  sometimes  being  left 
pretty  free,  sometimes  being  locked  up  and  fed  on  prisoners'  rations, 
sometimes  invited  to  share  his  mess  by  my  tipsy  gaoler.  This 
officers'  house,  or  room,  was  of  logs  like  the  half-dozen  others  within 
the  fort,  which  mounted  only  four  guns  of  small  calibre,  of  which 
one  was  on  the  bastion  behind  my  cabin.  Looking  westward  over 
this  gun,  you  could  see  a  small  island  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  Ohio  and  Monongahela  whereon  Duquesne  is  situated.  On 
the  shore  opposite  this  island  were  some  trees. 

"  *  You  see  those  trees  ? '  my  poor  Biche  said  to  me  the  day 
before,  in  her  French  jargon.     *  He  wait  for  you  behind  those  trees.' 

"In  the  daytime  the  door  of  my  quarters  was  open,  and  the 
Biche  free  to  come  and  go.  On  the  day  before,  she  came  in  from 
the  fields  with  a  pick  in  her  hand  and  a  basketful  of  vegetables  and 
potherbs  for  soup.  She  sat  down  on  a  bench  at  my  door,  the  pick 
resting  against  it,  and  the  basket  at  her  side.  I  stood  talking  to 
her  for  a  while :  but  I  believe  I  was  so  idiotic  that  I  never  should 
have  thought  of  putting  the  pick  to  any  use  had  she  not  actually 
pushed  it  into  my  open  door,  so  that  it  fell  into  my  room.  '  Hide 
it,'  she  said ;  *  want  it  soon.'  And  that  afternoon  it  was,  she 
pointed  out  the  trees  to  me. 

"  On  the  next  day,  she  comes,  pretending  to  be  very  angry,  and 
calls  out,  *  My  Lord !  my  Lord !  why  you  not  come  to  Command- 
ant's dinner  ]  He  very  bad  !  Entendez-vous  ? '  And  she  peeps 
into  the  room  as  she  speaks,  and  flings  a  coil  of  rope  at  me. 

"  *  I  am  coming,  li  Biche,'  say  I,  and  hobbled  after  her  on  my 
crutch.  As  I  went  into  the  commandant's  quarters  she  says,  *  Pour 
ce  soir.'     And  then  I  knew  the  time  was  come. 

"  As  for  Museau,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  Not  be  ! 
He  growled  at  me,  and  said  the  soup  was  cold.  He  looked  me 
steadily  in  the  face,  and  txdked  of  this  and  that ;  not  only  whilst 
his  servant  was  present,  but  afterwards  when  we  smoked  our  pipes 
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and  pli^ed  our  gume.  at  pipi[uet ;  whilat,  ai^coniitig  l<i  her  wont,  ttie 
poor  Biche  aat  coweriug  in  a  corner. 

"My  friend's  wliisky-bottle  was  empty;  and  he  said,  with 
rather  a  koowing  look,  he  must  have  another  glaes—we  must  both 
have  a  glaas  that  night.  And,  rising  from  the  table,  lie  Btum|>ed 
to  the  inner  n>om,  where  he  kept  his  fire-water  under  lock  and  key, 
and  away  from  tlie  poor  Biche,  who  could  not  resist  that  temptatioi 

"Ab  he  tunied  his  back  the  Biche  raiseil  herself;  and  he  wi 
no  sooner  gone  but  tthe  was  ut  t         et,  kisaing  my  band,  pressing 


:  my  knees,  I  coDfeas 
of  the  poor  creature's  silent 
which  I  scarce  had  suspected 
had  not  recovered  my  equani- 
tck  in  her  c«mer  again  and 


it  to  her  heart,  and  bursting  t 
I  was  ao  troubled  hy  this  ' 
attachment  and  fondness,  thi 
before,  that  when  Musean  rt 
mity,  though  the  poor  Fav 
shrouded  tn  her  blanket. 

"  He  did  not  appear  to  remark  anything  strange  in  the  behaviour 
of  eitiier.     We  sat  down  to  our  game,  though  my  thoughts  n 
preoccupied  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  cania  were  before  me. 

" '  I  gain  everything  ftom  you  to-night,  milor,'  says  he  grimly. 
'We  pl.ay  upon  parole.' 

"'And  you  mny  count  upon  mine,'  I  replied. 

"  '  Eh  !  'tis  nil  that  you  have  ! '  says  he. 

"  '  Monsieur,'  saya  I,  '  my  word  is  good  for  ten  thousand  livrca ; ' 
and  we  continued  our  game. 

"  At  last  be  said  he  had  a  headache,  and  would  go  to  bed,  und 
I  understood  the  orders  too,  that  I  was  to  retire.  '  I  wisli  you  a 
goo<l  night,  moil  petit  milor,'  says  he,— 'stay,  you  will  fall  without 
your  crutcli,'  and  his  eyes  twinkleil  nt  me,  and  his  face  wore  a 
sarcastic  grin.  In  the  agitation  of  the  moment  I  hail  quite  forgotten 
that  I  was  lame,  and  was  walking  away  at  a  pace  as  good  as  a 
grenadier's. 

"  '  What  a  villain  night ! '  saya  he,  looking  out.  In  fact  there 
was  a  tempest  abroail,  and  a  great  roaring  and  wind.  '  Bring  a 
lanthorn,  La  Tulipe,  and  lock  my  Lord  comfortably  into  his  quar- 
ters ! '  He  stood  a  moment  looking  at  me  from  his  own  door,  and 
I  saw  a  glimpse  of  the  poor  Biche  behind  him. 

"  The  night  was  bo  rainy  that  the  sentries  preferred  their  boxes, 
and  did  not  disturb  me  in  my  work.  The  log-house  was  built  with 
upright  ])ost8,  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  horizontal  logs  laid 
upon  it.  I  had  to  dig  under  these,  and  work  a  hole  autlicient  t« 
admit  my  body  to  pass.  I  began  in  the  dark,  soon  after  tattoo. 
It  was  some  while  after  midnight  before  my  work  was  done,  when 
I  lifted  my  hand  up  under  the  log  and  felt  the  rain  from  without 
ftdling  upon  it.     I  bad  to  work  very  cautiously  for  two  hours  after 
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ihat,  and  then  crept  through  to  the  parapet  and  silently  flung  my 
rope  over  the  gun ;  not  without  a  little  tremor  of  heart,  lest  the 
sentry  should  see  me  and  send  a  charge  of  lead  into  my  body. 

"  The  wall  was  but  twelve  feet,  and  my  fall  into  the  ditch  easy 
enough.  I  waited  a  while  there,  looking  steadily  under  the  gun, 
and  trying  to  see  the  river  and  the  island.  I  heard  the  sentry 
pacing  up  above  and  humming  a  tune.  The  darkness  became  more 
clear  to  me  ere  long,  and  the  moon  rose,  and  I  saw  the  river  shining 
before  me,  and  the  dark  rocks  and  trees  of  the  island  rising  in  the 
waters. 

**  I  made  for  this  mark  as  swiftly  as  I  could,  and  for  the  clump 
of  trees  to  which  I  had  been  directed.  Oh,  what  a  relief  I  had 
when  I  heard  a  low  voice  humming  there,  *Over  the  hills  and 
far  away  !  * " 

When  Mr.  George  came  to  this  part  of  his  narrative,  Miss  Theo, 
who  was  seated  by  a  harpsichord,  turned  round  and  dashed  off  the 
tune  on  the  instrument,  whilst  all  the  little  company  broke  out  into 
the  merry  chonis. 

"  Our  way,"  the  speaker  went  on,  "  lay  through  a  level  tract  of 
forest  with  which  my  guide  was  familiar,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Monongahela.  By  daylight  we  came  to  a  clearer  country,  and  my 
trapper  asked  me — Silverheels  was  the  name  by  which  he  went — 
had  I  ever  seen  the  spot  before?  It  was  the  fatal  field  where 
Braddock  had  fallen,  and  whence  I  had  been  wonderfully  rescued 
in  the  summer  of  the  previous  year.  Now,  tlie  leaves  were  begin- 
ning to  be  tinted  with  the  magnificent  hues  of  our  autumn." 

**  Ah,  brother !  "  cries  Harry,  seizing  his  brother's  hand.  "  I 
was  gambling  and  making  a  fool  of  myself  at  the  Wells  and  in 
London,  when  my  George  was  flying  for  his  life  in  the  wilderness ! 
Oh,  what  a  miserable  spendthrift  I  have  been  ! " 

"  But  I  think  thou  art  not  unworthy  to  be  called  thy  mother's 
son,"  said  Mrs.  Lambert,  very  softly,  and  with  moistened  eyes. 
Indeed,  if  Harry  had  erred,  to  mark  his  repentance,  his  love,  his 
unselfish  joy  and  generosity,  was  to  feel  that  there  was  hope  for  the 
iiumbled  and  kind  young  sinner. 

**  We  presently  crossed  the  river,"  George  resiuned,  "  taking  our 
course  along  the  base  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  and 
through  a  grand  forest  region  of  oaks  and  maple,  and  enormous 
poplars  that  grow  a  hundred  feet  high  without  a  branch.  It  was 
the  Indians  whom  we  had  to  avoid,  besides  the  outlying  parties  of 
French.  Always  of  doubtful  loyalty,  the  savages  have  been  specially 
against  us,  since  our  ill-treatment  of  them,  and  the  French  triumph 
over  us  two  years  ago. 

"  I  was  but  weak  still,  and^our]  journey  through  the  wilderness 
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lasted  a  fortnight  or  more.  As  wc  ailvanced,  the  woods  bemme 
rediier  and  redder.  The  froet  Di|i[>c()  itharply  of  nights.  We  lighted 
fires  at  our  feet,  and  slept  in  our  blankets  as  best  we  might.  At 
this  time  of  year,  the  hunters  who  live  in  the  monntiuns  get  their 
sugar  from  the  maples.  We  eamo  upon  more  than  one  euch  family, 
camping  near  their  trees  by  the  niountnin  streams  ;  and  they  wel- 
-comed  us  at  their  fires,  and  enve  us  of  their  venison.     So  we  passed 


over  the  two  rangoa  of  the 
last  day's  march  of  my  tru 
wild  ma^ificent  pass  of  V 
near  a  thousand  feet  high- 
huge  fortifications,  with  e 
Tocks,  and  wat<:hing  their  , 
"  And  hcni^e  we  desc 
marched  in  the  year  befoi 
able  garrison  of  our  peoplf 
day  when  I  saw  English  t 
Potomac ! " 


i  and  the  Alleghanies.     The 

(d  mj-self  took  us  down  that 
a  valley  lying  between  cliffs 
',  and  broken  into  towers  like 
g  round  the  summits  of  the 
the  crags. 

urolierknd,  whence  we  had 
e  there  was  now  a  consider- 
may  think  it  was  a  welcome 
on  the  banks  of  our  native 


1 
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CHAPTER  LIII 

WHERE  WE  REM  AW  AT  THE  COURT  END  OF  THE  TOWN 

GEORGE  WARRINGTON  had  related  the  same  story,  which 
we  have  just  heard,  to  Madame  de  Bernstein  on  the  previous 
evening— a  portion,  that  is,  of  the  history ;  for  the  old  lady 
nodded  off  to  sleep  many  times  during  the  narration,  only  waking 
up  when  George  paused,  saying  it  was  most  interesting,  and  order- 
ing him  to  continue.  The  young  gentleman  hem'd  and  ha'd,  and 
stuttered,  and  blushed,  and  went  on,  much  against  his  will,  and  did 
not  speak  half  so  well  as  he  did  to  his  friendly  little  auditory  in  Hill 
Street,  where  Hetty's  eyes  of  wonder  and  Theo's  sympathising  glances, 
and  mamma's  kind  face,  and  papa's  funny  looks,  were  applause 
sufficient  to  cheer  any  modest  youth  who  required  encouragement 
for  his  eloquence.  As  for  mamma's  behaviour,  the  General  said, 
'twas  as  good  as  Mr.  Addison's  trunkmaker,  and  she  would  make  the 
fortune  of  any  tragedy  by  simply  being  engaged  to  cry  in  the  front 
boxes.  That  is  why  we  chose  my  Lord  Wrotham's  house  as  the 
theatre  where  George's  first  piece  should  be  performed,  wishing 
that  he  should  speak  to  advantage,  and  not  as  when  he  was  heard 
by  that  sleepy  cynical  old  lady,  to  whom  he  had  to  narrate  his 
adventures. 

"  Very  good  and  most  interesting,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  sir,"  says 
Madam  Bernstein,  putting  up  three  pretty  little  fingers  covered  with 
a  lace  mitten,  to  hide  a  convulsive  movement  of  her  mouth.  "  And 
your  mother  must  have  been  delighted  to  see  you." 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders  ever  so  little,  and  made  a  low  bow, 
as  his  aunt  looked  up  at  him  for  a  moment  with  her  keen  old  eyes. 

"Have  been  delighted  to  see  you,"  she  continued  drily,  "and 
killed  the  fatted  calf,  and — and  that  kind  of  thing.  Though  why 
I  say  calf,  I  don't  know.  Nephew  George,  for  you  never  were  the 
prodigal.  I  may  say  calf  to  thee,  my  poor  Harry !  Thou  hast 
been  amongst  the  swine  sure  enough.  And  evil  companions  have 
robbed  the  money  out  of  thy  pocket  and  the  coat  off  thy  back." 

"  He  came  to  his  family  in  England,  madam,"  says  G^rge,  with 
some  heat,  "  and  his  friends  were  your  Ladyship's." 

''  He  could  not  have  come  to  worse  advisers,  Nephew  Waniiig« 
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ton,  and  bo  I  ehould  have  told  my  sister  earlier,  hitd  she  conde- 
M%[klc(i  to  write  lo  itie  by  him,  lu  slie  baa  doue  by  you,"  said  the 
old  Judy,  tossing  up  her  head,  "  Hey  !  hey  I "  elie  said,  at  night, 
to  ber  waiting-maid,  us  she  arr;uigcd  lierself  for  the  rout  h)  vhich 
she  waa  going :  "  this  young  gentleman's  mother  is  half  wirry  that 
he  has  come  to  life  sgiun,  I  could  see  that  in  his  fiice.  She  is  half 
sorry,  and  I  am  jjerfectly  furious 
he  dropped  there  under  th;.  t—- 


1 


Why  didn't  he  lie  still  when 
id  why  did  that  young  Florae 
e  Floracs  when  I  waa  at  Paris, 

They  were  of  liie  Floraca  of 
1  IV.     His  ancestor  was  the 

be  I — hie  ancestress  !  Brett ! 
>urae.  I  duu't  like  the  grand 
t  lie  reaemblea,  very  much,  his 
letitnea  the  same  tones.  You 
L  I  wafi  young  I  This  boy  hai 
net's,  because  he  loved  me." 
Lfty, — an  amusement  which  she 


carry  him  to  the  fort  1 
in  tie  time  of  Monsieur  li 
Ivry.     No  great  house  bel,... 
King's  favourite.     His  ancestor 
entendez-Toua  I     Oive  me  m 
airs  of  this  Monsieur  George  ; 
grandfather — the  aume  look 
have  heant  of  Colonel  Earn 
his  eyea.     I  suppose  I  liked 

Being  engaged,  then,  to  a  ou^i-t 
never  missed,  wi'pk-d^y  or  Sabbath, 
hold  trumps  or  sit  in  a  chair, — very  soon  after  George  had  endeii 
his  narration  the  old  Itdy  dismissed  her  two  nephews,  giving  t«  tlie 
elder  a  couple  of  finj,ers  and  a  very  stately  curtaey ;  but  to  Harry 
two  hands  and  a  km  ilj  pat  on  the  cheek. 

"My  poor  child  mw  th>u  art  disinherited,  thou  wilt  see  how 
diifcrcntly  the  null  wd!  use  tine  she  said.  "There  is  only,  in 
all  London  a  niLkcl  heartless  old  woman  who  will  treat  thee  its 
before.  Hue  is  a  pocket-book  for  you,  child !  Do  not  lose  it  at 
Eanelagh  to-nii,ht  That  suit  of  jours  does  not  become  your  brother 
half  so  well  us  it  a.it  upon  j  ou  '  You  will  present  your  brother  to 
everybody  and  nalk  up  and  down  tiie  room  for  two  hours  at  least, 
child.  Were  I  you  I  would  then  go  to  the  Chocolate  House,  and 
play  as  if  nothing  had  happened  Whilst  you  are  there,  your 
brother  in.i>  cotiit.  Ui  k  to  me  and  eat  a  bit  of  chicken  with  me. 
Hy  Lady  Flint  givi-;  wretched  suppers,  and  I  want  to  talk  his 
motlicr's  letter  ottr  with  him  Au  revoir,  gentlemen!"  and  slie 
went  awav  to  her  toilette  Her  i-hairmen  and  tlambeaui  were 
already  waiting  at  the  door 

The  gentlemen  «ent  to  Ranelagli,  where  but  a  few  of  Mr. 
Harry's  Jiojuaintances  chanced  to  be  present.  They  jaced  the 
round,  and  met  Mr.  Tom  Claypool  with  some  of  his  country  friends  ; 
they  heard  the  music  ;  they  drank  tea  in  a  box.  Harry  waa  maat«r 
of  ceremonies,  and  introduced  his  brotlier  to  the  curiosities  of  the 
place  ;  and  George  was  even  more  excited  than  his  brother  had  been 
OQ  his  first  introduction  to  this  palace  of  delight.     George  loved 
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music  much  more  than  Harry  ever  did ;  he  heard  a  full  orchestra 
for  the  first  time,  and  a  piece  of  Mr.  Handel's  satisfactorily  per- 
formed; and  a  not  unpleasing  instance  of  Harry's  humility  and 
regard  for  his  elder  brother  was,  that  he  could  even  hold  George's 
love  of  music  in  respect  at  a  time  when  fiddling  was  voted  efieminate 
and  unmanly  in  England,  and  Britons  were,  every  day,  called  upon 
by  the  patriotic  prints  to  sneer  at  the  frivolous  accomplishments  of 
your  Squallinis,  Monsieurs,  and  the  like.  Nobody  in  Britain  is 
proud  of  his  ignorance  now.  There  is  no  conceit  left  among  us. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  dulness.  Arrogance  is  entirely  im- 
known.  .  .  .  Well,  at  any  rate.  Art  has  obtained  her  letters  of 
naturalisation,  and  lives  here  on  terms  of  almost  equality.  If  Mrs. 
Thrale  chose  to  marry  a  music-master  now,  I  don't  think  her  friends 
would  shudder  at  the  mention  of  her  name.  If  she  had  a  good  for- 
tune and  kept  a  good  cook,  people  would  even  go  and  dine  with  her  in 
spite  of  the  mesalliance,  and  actually  treat  Mr.  Piozzi  with  civility. 

After  Ranelagh,  and  pursuant  to  Madam  Bernstein's  advice, 
George  returned  to  her  Ladyship's  house,  whilst  Harry  showed  him- 
self at  the  club,  where  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
at  night  to  sup,  and  then  to  gamble.  No  one,  of  course,  alluded 
to  Mr.  Warrington's  little  temporary  absence,  and  Mr.  Ruff",  his 
ex-landlord,  waited  uj>on  him  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  civility, 
and  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  difference  between  them.  Mr. 
Warrington  had  causcii  his  trunks  and  habiliments  to  be  conveyed 
away  from  Bond  Street  in  the  morning,  and  he  and  his  brother 
were  now  established  in  apartments  elsewhere. 

But  when  the  supper  was  done,  and  the  gentlemen  as  usual 
were  about  to  seek  the  macco-table  upstairs,  Harry  said  he  was 
not  going  to  play  any  more.  He  had  burned  his  fingers  already, 
and  could  afford  no  more  extravagance. 

"Why,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  in  a  rather  flippant  manner,  "you 
must  have  won  more  than  you  have  lost,  Mr.  Warrington,  after 
all  said  and  done." 

"  And  of  course  I  don't  know  my  own  business  as  well  as  you 
do,  Mr.  Morris,"  says  Harry  sternly,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
other's  behaviour  on  hearing  of  his  arrest;  "but  I  have  another 
reason.  A  few  months  or  days  ago,  I  was  heir  to  a  great  estate, 
and  could  afford  to  lose  a  little  money.  Now,  thank  God,  I  am 
lieir  to  nothing."  And  he  looked  round,  blushing  not  a  little,  to 
the  knot  of  gentlemen,  his  gaming  associates,  who  were  lounging 
at  the  tables  or  gathered  round  the  fire. 

"  How  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Warrington  1 "  cries  my  Lord  March. 
"Have  you  lost  Virginia,  too?  Who  has  won  it?  I  always  had 
a  fancy  to  play  you  myself  for  that  stake." 
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"  And  gniw  an  improved  breed  of  Blaree  in  the  colony,"  Raj's 
anotlier. 

"  TLe  right  owner  has  von  it.  You  Iieani  me  tell  of  my  twin 
elder  brother!" 

"  Who  WHS  killed  iu  that  of&ir  of  Braddock's  two  yean  agol 
Yes.  Gracious  goodueM,  my  dear  sir,  I  Hope  in  Heaven  he  has 
e  to  life  again!" 


ys  since.      He    hoe   been    k 
:d  months  ;    he  only  escaped 

0  in  Virginia  very  soon  after 

r  mourning,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
'  ^ood-uaturedly,  snd  einiple 
hifl  joko  until    his   brother 

e  fellow  is  absolutely  gliul  of 

1  brother ! "   cries    my    Lord 
tl  e  n  itter  when  the  yoiini; 


"  He  arrived   i 
prisoner  in  a  French  fon, 
a  few  iQOatbs  ago,  and  leli 
his  release." 

"  You  haven't  hrul  ti 
Warrington  T"  asks  Mr  . 
Harry  hardly  knew  the 
interpreted  it  to  him. 

"  Hang  me,  if  I  don't 
the  reappearanco  of  his 
March  as  thev  on  n  ed 
Virj,  ha  i  t  k      I  s  le  V 

Tie  e  8%  do  [ra  t  c  tic  s  njlc  rt  cs  of  affection— they 
are  harel       v  1 'ie  1       A     r  a    et     jin  b  "^elwyn. 

Tley  love  tl  r  k  irel  a  1  tl  c  scalp  tlieir  enemies,"' 
simpers  Mr   Walj   1  Its  not  CI  r  st  u     b  t  natural,    Khnnbln't 

you  like  to  be  preneut  at  a  scalpin    ui.itch,  George,  and  sec  a 
fellow  akinned  a1      1 

"  A  man  a  olle    I     tl  I      n  t  ral    n  n  y,"  says  Mr.  Sclwyn, 

placidly  rai  ^  ng  I  s  n   n  y       I     untcrs  b  t       him. 

"  Tortu  e  8  1 K  hn  led  bo  3  and  popper.  You  wouldn't 
relish  aimpl    han    n    aft  r\v     1     t.       g  ntinucs  Horry. 

"  I'm  I    n),  1    f  tl       a  n  nn    n  E  gland  who  would  like 

to  sec  hifl  eld     1     th     al  &  j    n  y  Lo  I 

"  No,  n      1      f  th  I       iiiy  Lo  d  ea  Jack  Morris. 

"  First  t        I  kn  I    1    n     J    k.    Give  me  counters 

for  five  hund  ed 

"  I  say  all  m  (,1  ty  fin  abo  t  d  1  brothers  coming  to  life 
again,"  cont  nu  Ja  k  \M  t  kn  w  tl  at  it  wasn't  a  scheme 
arranged  between  thw  tw  f  II  w  f  H  re  nes  a  young  fellow  who 
calls  himself  h  F  tunat  Y  th,  wh  s.  j  I  e  is  a  Virginian  Prince 
and  the  deuce  knows  what,  and  who  gets  into  our  soeirty " 

A  great  laugli  ensues  at  Jack's  phrase  of  "our  wwiety." 

"Who  is  to  know  tiiat  it  wasn't  a  cross?"  Jack  continues. 
"The  young  one  is  to  come  first.  He  is  to  marry  an  heiress,  and, 
when  he  hiis  tjot  her,  up  is  to  rise  the  cliler  brother  !  When  did  this 
elder  br*lier  show  1     Why,  when  the  younger'a  acheme  was  blown, 
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and  all  was  up  with  him  !  Who  shall  tell  me  that  the  fellow  hasn't 
been  living  in  Seven  Dials,  or  in  a  cellar  dining  off  tripe  and  cow-heel 
until  my  younger  gentleman  was  disposed  of?  Dammy,  as  gentlemen, 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  notice  of  it :  and  that  this  Mr.  Warrington 
has  been  taking  a  most  outrageous  liberty  with  the  whole  club." 

'*  Who  put  him  up  ]  It  was  March,  I  think,  put  him  up  ? ''  asks 
a  bystander. 

"  Yes.  But  my  Lord  thought  he  was  putting  up  a  very  different 
person.     Didn't  you,  March  1 " 

"  Hold  your  confounded  tongue,  and  mind  your  game  1 "  says 
the  nobleman  addressed ;  but  Jack  Morris's  opinion  found  not  a  few 
supporters  in  the  world.  Many  persons  agreed  that  it  was  most  in 
decorous  of  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  to  have  ever  believed  in  his 
brother's  death ;  that  there  was  something  suspicious  about  the 
young  man's  first  appearance  and  subsequent  actions,  and,  in  fine, 
that  regarding  these  foreigners,  adventurers,  and  the  like,  we  ought 
to  be  especially  cautious. 

Though  he  was  out  of  prison  and  difficulty ;  though  he  had  his 
aunt's  liberal  donation  of  money  in  his  pocket ;  though  his  dearest 
brother  was  restored  to  him,  whose  return  to  life  Harry  never  once 
thought  of  deploring,  as  his  friends  at  White's  supposed  he  would 
do ;  though  Maria  had  shown  herself  in  such  a  favourable  light  by 
her  behaviour  during  his  misfortune :  yet  Harry,  when  alone,  felt 
himself  not  particularly  cheerful,  and  smoked  his  pipe  of  Virginia 
with  a  troubled  mind.  It  was  not  that  he  was  deposed  from  his 
principality  :  the  loss  of  it  never  once  vexed  him  ;  he  knew  that  his 
brother  would  share  with  him  as  he  would  have  done  with  his 
brother ;  but  after  all  those  struggles  and  doubts  in  his  own  mind, 
to  find  himself  poor,  and  yet  irrevocably  bound  to  his  elderly  cousin ! 
Yes,  she  was  elderly,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  When  she  came 
to  that  horrible  den  in  Cursitor  Street  and  the  tears  washed  her 
rouge  off,  why,  she  looked  as  old  as  his  mother  j  her  face  was  all 
wrinkled  and  yellow,  and  as  he  thought  of  her  he  felt  just  such  a 
qualm  as  he  had  when  she  was  taken  ill  that  day  in  the  coach  on 
their  road  to  Tunbridge.  What  would  his  mother  say  when  he 
brought  her  home,  and,  Lord,  what  battles  there  would  be  between 
them  !  He  would  go  and  live  on  one  of  the  plantations — the 
farther  from  home  the  better — and  have  a  few  negroes,  and  farm  as 
best  he  might,  and  hunt  a  good  deal ;  but  at  Castlewood  or  in  her 
own  home,  such  as  he  could  make  it  for  her,  what  a  life  for  poor 
Maria,  who  had  been  used  to  go  to  Court  and  to  cards  and  balls  and 
assemblies  every  night !  If  he  could  be  but  the  overseer  of  the 
estates — oh,  he  would  be  an  honest  factor,  and  try  and  make  up  for 
his  useless  life  and  extravagance  in  these  past  days  I     Five  thousand 
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pounds,  oil  his  patrimnny  and  the  arcnmiilfitions  of  hiG  long  minority 
Bqiiandered  in  six  months  !  He  a  beggar,  except  for  dear  George'* 
kindncBB,  with  nothing  in  life  left  to  him  but  an  ol<l  wife :  a  pretty 
beggar,  dressed  out  in  velvet  and  silver  lace  foreooth — the  pour  lad 
Wfts  arrayed  in  hia  beat  clothes— a  pretty  figure  he  had  made  i 
Enrope,  and  a,  nice  end  he  was  come  to !  With  all  hie  fine  friends 
nt  White's  and  Newmarket,  with  all  his  eitrava^nce,  had  he  been 
happy  a  single  day  since  be  had  been  in  Europe  1  Yea,  tliree  days, 
four  days,  yestenlny  evening,  when  "  htid  been  with  dear  dear  itn. 
Lambert,  and  those  affection  1  girls,  and  that  brave  good 

ColoneL     And  the  Colonel  wi  when  he  rebuked  him  for  hi« 

spendthrift  fhlHeii,  and  lie  bau  l  .  l>rute  to  be  angry  at  he  had 

been,  and  God  bless  them  all  t         eir  ceneroua  exertions  in 
behalf!     Such  were  the  thought         ii-h  Harry  put  into  bia  pipe, 
whilst  he   »aiied  his  brother's  return  from 


CHAPTER   LIV 

DURIKG  WHICH  HARRY  SITS  SMOKISG  HIS  PIPE  AT  HOME 

THE  maternal  grandfather  of  our  Virginians,  the  Colonel 
Esmond  of  whom  frequent  mention  has  been  made,  and 
who  had  quitted  England  to  reside  in  the  New  World,  had 
devoted  some  portion  of  his  long  American  leisure  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  memoirs  of  his  early  life.  In  these  volumes  Madame 
de  Bernstein  (Mrs.  Beatrix  Esmond  was  her  name  as  a  spinster) 
played  a  very  considerable  part ;  and  as  George  had  read  his  grand- 
father's manuscript  many  times  over,  he  had  learned  to  know  his 
kinswoman  long  before  he  saw  her, — to  know,  at  least,  the  lady, 
young,  beautiful,  and  wilful,  of  half  a  century  since,  with  whom  he 
now  became  acquainted  in  the  decline  of  her  days.  When  cheeks 
are  faded,  and  eyes  are  dim,  is  it  sad  or  pleasant,  I  wonder,  for  the 
woman  who  is  a  beauty  no  more  to  recall  the  period  of  her  bloom  1 
When  the  heart  is  withered,  do  the  old  love  to  remember  how  it 
once  was  fresh  and  beat  with  warm  emotions  ?  When  the  spirits 
are  languid  and  weary,  do  we  like  to  think  how  bright  they  were 
in  other  days,  the  hoi)e  how  buoyant,  the  sympathies  how  ready, 
the  enjoyment  of  life  how  keen  and  eager?  So  they  fall, — the 
buds  of  prime,  the  roses  of  beauty,  the  florid  harvests  of  summer, 
— fall  and  wither,  and  the  naked  branches  shiver  in  the  winter. 

"  And  that  was  a  beauty  once  !  "  thinks  George  Warrington,  as 
his  aunt,  in  her  rouge  and  diamonds,  comes  in  from  her  rout,  **  and 
that  ruin  was  a  splendid  palace.  Crowds  of  lovers  have  sighed 
before  those  decrepit  feet,  and  been  bewildered  by  the  brightness  of 
those  eyes."  He  remembered  a  firework  at  home,  at  Williamsburg, 
on  the  King's  birthday,  and  afterwards  looking  at  the  skeleton- 
wheel,  and  the  sockets  of  the  exploded  Roman  candles.  The 
dazzle  and  brilliancy  of  Aunt  Beatrice's  early  career  passed  before 
iiim,  as  he  thought  over  his  grandsire's  journals.  Honest  Harry 
had  seen  them,  too,  but  Harry  was  no  book  man,  and  had  not  read 
the  manuscript  very  carefully ;  nay,  if  he  had,  he  would  probably 
not  have  reasoned  about  it  as  his  brother  did,  being  by  no  means 
so  much  inclined  to  moralising  as  his  melancholy  senior. 

Mr.  Warrington  thought  that  there  was  no  cauBC  why  he  should 

29 
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tpll  Ilia  aunt  how  intimate  he  was  with  her  early  hi^t^try,  and 
a<»:or(ling]y  lielrl  his  peace  uihiii  that  point.  When  their  meal  was 
over,  alio  pointed  with  her  cane  to  her  escritoire,  anii  liaile  her 
attendant  bring  the  letter  wliieh  lay  unilfr  the  inkstand  there ; 
George,  recognising  the  siiperecription,  of  course  knew  the  letter  to 
he  that  of  whii-h  he  hail  been  the  bearer  fmra  home. 

"  It  would  appear  by  thie  letter,"  Raid  the  old  lady,  looking 
hard  at  her  nephew,  "  thu  your  return,  there  have  been 

soma  differencca  between  y  sist-er." 

"  Indeed  1     I  did  not  Mudnm  Eaniond  had  alluded 

to  them,"  George  aaid. 

The  Baroness  puts  a  g  glasses  upon  eyes  which  shot 

ftro  and  kindled  who  kno  ny  passions  in  old  days,  and, 

after  glancing  over  the  h  it  to  George,  who  reads  aa 

follows ; — 

Tnumu :  Dtemier  2Stk,  1TG6. 

"  HowoDRED  Mafiam  '.  Ayn  Sister  ! — I  have  received,  and 
thankfully  acknnivlcdge  your  L;iiiyHhip's  fiivour,  jwr  Jtase,  pni'ket, 
of  October  23  ult,  ;  luul  straightwuy  answer  you  at  a  seanou  which 
should  be  one  of  gomlwill  and  jic.n'fi  to  all  men ;  but  in  which 
Heaven  hath  nevertheless  deerccil  we  should  still  bear  our  ]iiirlion 
of  earthly  sorrow  and  trouble.  My  reply  will  he  brought  to  ymi 
by  my  eldest  son,  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington,  who  rctumeii  to  us 
so  miraculously  out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  (as  our 
previous  letters  have  inforine<l  my  poor  Henry),  and  who  is  dcniniua, 
not  without  my  consent  to  his  wish,  to  visit  Euro[>e,  though  he  has 
been  amongst  us  so  short  a  while.  I  grieve  to  think  that  my 
dearest  Harry  should  have  n]i]ieareil  at  home — I  mean  in  England 
—  under  false  cil'iuni,  as  it  were  ;  and  should  liave  been  jireHenteil 
to  his  Majesty,  to  our  family,  ami  Ills  own,  as  his  father's  heir, 
whilst  my  ile;ir  son  George  was  still  alive,  though  dead  to  »s, 
Ah,  miulam  !  During  the  eighteen  montlia  of  \ih  captivity,  what 
anguish  have  his  mother's,  his  brother's,  hearts  undergone !  Itly 
Harry's  is  the  t<'nderc8t  of  any  man's  now  alive.  In  the  joy  of 
seeing  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington  returned  to  life,  lie  will  forget  the 
worldly  misfortiuie  which  befalls  liim.  He  will  return  t<i  (com- 
parative) poverty  without  a  jiatig.  The  mitst  generous,  t/ie  inoxt 
obedient  of  hutjian  beings,  of  sous,  lie  will  ghully  give  up  to  his  cider 
brother  that  inheritance  whieli  had  been  his  own  but  for  the  accident 
of  birth,  and  for  the  providential  return  of  my  son  George. 

"  Your  bencticent  intentions  towards  dearest  Harr>'  will  be  more 
than  ever  welcome,  now  he  is  reiiuced  to  a  younger  broilier's  slender 
portion  !     Many  yeaia  since,  an  advantageous  ojipurtimity  occurred 
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of  providing  for  him  in  this  province,  and  he  would  by  this  time 
have  been  master  of  a  noble  estate  and  negroes,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  make  a  figure  with  most  here,  could  his  viother^s  wishes 
have  been  complied  with,  and  his  father's  small  portion,  now  lying 
at  small  interest  in  the  British  funds,  have  been  invested  in  this 
most  excellent  purchase.  But  the  forms  of  the  law,  and,  I  grieve  to 
own,  my  elder  son^s  scruplesy  prevailed,  and  this  admirable  oppor- 
tunity was  lost  to  me !  Harry  will  find  the  savings  of  his  income 
have  been  carefully  accumulated — long,  long  may  he  live  to  eiyoy 
them  !  May  Heaven  bless  you,  dear  sister,  for  what  your  Ladyship 
may  add  to  his  Utile  store  I  As  I  gather  from  your  letter,  that  the 
sum  which  has  been  allowed  to  him  has  not  been  sufficient  for  his 
expenses  in  the  fine  company  whii^h  he  has  kept  (and  the  grandson 
of  the  Marquis  of  Esmond — one  who  had  so  nearly  been  his  Lonl- 
ship's  heir — may  sure  claim  equality  with  any  other  nobleman  in 
Great  Britain),  and  having  a  sum  by  me  which  I  had  always 
intended  for  the  poor  child's  establishment,  I  entrust  it  to  my 
eldest  son,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  hath  a  most  sincere  regard  for 
his  brother,  to  lay  it  out  for  Harry's  best  advantage." 

"It  took  him  out  of  prison  yesterday,  madam.  I  think  that 
was  the  best  use  to  whi(!h  we  could  put  it,"  interposed  George,  at 
this  stage  of  his  mother's  letter. 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  don't  know  any  such  thing !  Why  not  have  kept 
it  to  buy  a  pair  of  colours  for  him,  or  to  help  towards  another  estate 
and  some  negroes,  if  he  has  a  fancy  for  home  ? "  cried  the  old  lady. 
"  Besides,  I  had  a  fancy  to  pay  that  debt  myself" 

"  I  hope  you  will  let  his  brother  do  that.  I  ask  leave  to  be  my 
brother's  banker  in  this  matter,  and  consider  I  have  borrowed  so 
much  from  my  mother,  to  be  paid  back  to  my  dear  Harry." 

"  Do  you  say  so,  sir  ?  Give  me  a  glass  of  wine  !  You  are  an 
extravagant  fellow !  Read  on,  and  you  will  8(?e  your  mother  thinks 
so.  I  drink  to  your  health,  Nephew  George  !  'Tis  good  Burgundy. 
Your  grandfather  never  loved  Burgiuidy.  He  loved  claret,  the 
little  he  drank." 

And  George  proceeded  with  the  letter : 

"  This  remittance  will,  I  trust,  amply  cover  any  expenses  which, 
owing  to  the  mistake  respecting  his  position,  dearest  Harry  may 
have  incurred.  I  wish  I  could  trust  his  elder  brother's  prudence  as 
confidently  as  my  Harry's  !  But  I  fear  that,  even  in  his  captivity, 
Mr.  Esmond  W.  has  learned  little  of  that  humility  which  becomes 
all  Christians,  and  which  I  have  ever  endeavoured  to  teach  to  my 
children.     Should  you  by  chance  show  him  these  lines,  when,  by 
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the  blessing  of  Heiiven  nn  tlio.'tc  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  Bhipi^  . 
the  Great  Ocean  ciiriilcs  u» !  lie  will  know  that  a  fond  motherV  '4 
blessing  and  prayera  follow  both  her  children,  and  that  there  is  no  * 
ftL't  I  have  ever  done,  no  deaii'e  I  have  ever  expressed  (liowever  liltla 
he  may  have  been  iiiplined  to  obey  it !)  but  hath  been  dictated  by 
the  fundest  wishes  for  my  dearest  boys'  welfare." 

"  There  is  a  scrat<-h  wiH'  »  •""'"life,  and  a  great  blot  upon  the 
letter  there,  aa  if  water  hi  it.     Your  mother  writes  well, 

George.     I  euppoae  you  ..  da  liifferenc'e  1 "  said  George's 

aunt,  not  unkindly, 

"  Yea,  nia'um,  many,"  the  young  man  sadly.     "  The 

lo-st  was  about  a  question  o  -of  ransom  which  I  promised  to 

the  old  lieiitenaut  of  the  foi .  led  me  to  make  my  escape.     I 

told  you  he  had  a  mistress,  i  ndian  woman,  who  helped  016 

and  was  kind  to  nie.  Six  -rcor  ilter  my  arrival  at  home,  tbA  j 
poor  thing  made  her  appeannce  al  iehmond,  haying  found  her  wq 
through  the  woods  by  pretty  mu...  the  same  track  which  I  hai 
followed,  anil  brinijiTig  mo  the  token  which  Museau  had  promiweil 
to  send  me  when  he  connived  at  my  flight.  A  commandin;;  ofliccr 
and  a  considerable  reinfon-ement  had  arrived  at  Duquesne.  Charges, 
I  don't  know  uf  what  |ieculution  (for  his  messenger  could  not  express 
herself  very  clearly),  had  bi>cii  brought  against  this  Museau.  He 
had  been  put  un<ler  arrest,  and  hod  trie<l  to  esca[>c ;  but,  less 
fortunate  tlian  myself,  he  had  been  shot  on  the  nuiijiart,  and  he  sent 
the  Indian  woman  to  me,  with  my  grandfather's  watch,  and  a  line 
scrawled  in  hi.s  prison  on  hi»  deuth-l>eil,  begging  mc  to  send  ce  qu^je 
tjavais  to  a  notary  at  Havre  de  (irSre  in  France  to  lie  transmitted 
to  his  relatives  at  Caen  in  Noriiian<ly.  My  fricmi  Sih-erheels,  the 
hunter,  hail  hel|)eil  my  jioor  Indian  on  her  way.  I  don't  know  how 
she  would  have  esiaped  scalping  else.  But  at  hoiLie  tliey  received 
the  poor  thing  sternly.  They  liardiy  gave  her  a  welciime.  I  won't 
say  what  Busjiicioiia  they  had  rogarding  her  and  me.  The  |>our 
wretch  fell  to  drinking  whenever  she  emdd  find  means.  I  ordered 
tliat  she  should  have  food  uiid  shelter,  and  she  betame  the  jeat  of 
our  negroes,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the  si'audul  ami  tittle-tattle 
of  the  old  fools  in  our  little  town.  Our  Gtivoriior  was,  luckily,  a 
man  of  sense,  and  I  made  interest  with  liim,  and  i)rocure<l  a  pa«s  to 
Bcnd  her  back  to  her  people.  Her  very  grief  at  jiarting  with  me  only 
served  to  confirm  the  suspicions  against  her.  A  fellow  preached 
against  mc  from  the  pulpit,  I  believe  ;  I  had  to  treat  another  with 
a  cane.  And  I  had  a  violent  dispute  with  Madam  Esmond — a  dif- 
ference which  is  not  healed  yet — because  I  insisted  upon  paying  to 
the  heirs  Museau  pointed  out  the  money  I  had  promised  for  mjr 
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deliverance.     You  see  that  scandal  flourishes  at  the  borders  of  the 
wilderness,  and  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old." 

**  I  have  suffered  from  it  myself,  my  dear,"  said  Madam  Bern- 
stein demurely.  "  Fill  thy  glass,  child  !  A  little  tass  of  cherry- 
brandy  !     'Twill  do  thee  all  the  good  in  the  world." 

"As  for  my  poor  Harry's  marriage,"  Madam  Esmond's  letter 
went  on,  "  though  I  know  too  well,  from  sad' ejcj>erience,  the  dangers 
to  which  youth  is  subject,  and  would  keep  my  boy,  at  any  pince^ 
from  them,  though  I  should  wish  him  to  marfy  a  person  of  rank,  as 
becomes  his  birth,  yet  my  Lady  Maria  Esmond  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Her  age  is  almost  the  same  as  mine ;  aud  I  know  my  brother 
Castlewood  left  his  daughters  with  the  very  smallest  portions.  My 
Harry  is  so  obedient  that  I  know  a  desire  from  me  will  be  suflBcient 
to  cause  him  to  give  up  this  imprudent  match.  Some  foolish  people 
once  supposed  that  I  myself  once  thought  of  a  second  union,  and 
with  a  person  of  rank  very  different  from  ours.  No  !  I  knew  what 
was  due  to  my  children.  As  succeeding  to  this  estate  after  me,  Mr. 
Esmond  W.  is  amply  provided  for.  Let  my  task  now  l)e  to  save  for 
his  less  fortunate  younger  brother:  and,  as  I  do  not  love  to  live  quite 
alone,  let  him  return  without  delay  to  his  fond  and  loving  mother. 

"  The  report  which  your  Ladyship  hath  given  of  my  Harry  fills 
my  heart  with  wannest  gratitude.  He  is  all  indeed  a  mother  may 
wish.  A  year  in  Europe  will  have  given  him  a  polish  and  refine- 
ment which  he  could  not  acquire  in  oiu:  homely  Virginia.  Mr. 
Stack,  one  of  our  invaluable  ministers  in  Richmond,  hath  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ward — my  darlings'  tutor  of  early  days — who  knows  my 
Lady  Warrington  aud  her  excellent  family,  and  saith  that  my  Harry 
has  lived  much  with  his  cousins  of  late.  I  am  grateful  to  think 
that  my  boy  has  the  privilege  of  being  with  his  good  aunt.  May 
he  follow  her  counsels,  and  listen  to  those  around  him  who  will 
guide  him  on  the  way  of  his  best  welfare  I  Adieu,  dear  madam 
and  sister !  For  your  kindness  to  my  boy  ac^cept  the  grateful  thanks 
of  a  mother's  heart.  Though  we  have  been  divide<i  hitherto,  may 
these  kindly  ties  draw  us  nearer  and  nearer.  I  am  thankful  tliut 
you  should  speak  of  my  dearest  father  so.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  best  of  men !  He,  too,  thanks  you,  I  know,  for  the  love  you 
have  borne  to  one  of  his  grandchildren ;  and  his  daughter  subscribes 
herself,  with  sincere  thanks,  your  Ladyship's  most  dutiful  and 
grateful  sister  and  servant,  Rachel  Esmond  Wn. 

"  P,S, — I  have  communicated  with  my  Lady  Maria ;  but  there 
will  be  no  need  to  tell  her  and  dear  Harry  that  his  mother  or  your 
Ladyship  hope  to  be  able  to  increase  his  small  fortune.  The  match 
ia  altogether  unsuitable." 
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"  Aa  iiir  aa  retpirtis  uiyself,  raadara,"  George  said,  laying  down 
the  paper,  "  my  mother's  letter  coui-eys  no  news  to  me.  I  always 
knew  that  Harry  was  the  favourite  sou  with  Madam  Esmoad,  as  he 
deserres  indeed  to  be.  He  has  a  hundred  good  qualities  which  I 
liave  not  the  good  fortune  to  poasesa.     He  has  better  looks— 

"  Nay,  that  ia  not  your  fault,"  said  the  old  lady,  alily  looking 
at  him;  "and,  but  that  he  ia  bir  and  you  are  hrown,  one  might 
almost  pass  for  the  o*' —  " 

Mr.  George  bowe  lah  tinged  his  jiale  cheek. 

"  His  dispuaitioti  la  miae  ia  dark,"  he  continued. 

"  Harry  ia  cheerful,  and  j  ise,  perhaps.     He  kno» 

to  make  himself  belovf  le,  and  it  has  been  my  lot  to 

find  but  few  friends." 

"  My  aistcr  and  yo 
Buch  in  old  days  in  our  '■■ 
Esmond  takes  after  our 

"  My  mother  has  al  [  hen  as  an  angel  upon  earth,"  j 

interposed  Gei)rge. 

"  Eh  !  That  is  a  common  character  for  people  when  they  are 
dead  ! "  cried  the  Baroness  ;  "  and  Rachel  Castiewood  was  an  angel 
if  you  like — at  least  your  grandfather  thoiiglit  so.  Eut  let  me  tell 
yon,  sir,  that  angels  are  sometimes  not  very  comnwdes  A  riiTe.  It 
may  be  they  are  too  good  to  live  with  UB  sinners,  and  the  air  down 
below  here  don't  agree  with  them.  My  poor  mother  was  so  perfect 
that  alie  never  could  forgive  me  for  being  otherH-ise.  Ah,  mon 
Dieu  !  how  she  used  to  oppress  me  with  those  angelical  airs  !  " 

George  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  thought  of  his  own  melancholy 
youth.  He  did  not  care  to  submit  more  of  his  family  aeerets  to 
the  cynicjd  inquisition  of  this  old  worldlinj;,  who  seemed,  however, 
to  understand  him  in  sjiite  of  his  reticence. 

"  I  quite  compreliend  you,  sir,  tliough  you  hold  your  tongue," 
the  Baroness  continued.  "A  sermon  in  the  morning:  a  sennon 
at  night :  and  two  or  three  of  a  Sun<tay.  Tliat  is  wiiut  )>eople  cull 
being  good.  Every  pleasure  cried  iie  upon ;  all  us  worldly  people 
exeornmunicated ;  a  ball  an  abomination  of  dcsulutinn  ;  a  play  a 
forbidden  pastime  ;  and  a  game  of  cards  perditiun  !  What  a  life  ! 
Mon  Dieu,  wliat  a  life  !  " 

"We  played  at  cards  every  night,  if  we  wire  so  inclined,"  said 
George,  smiling;  "and  my  grandfather  loved  Shaks|)eare  so  much 
that  my  mother  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  her  father's  favourite 
author." 

"  I  remember.  He  could  say  whole  pages  by  heart ;  though, 
for  my  part,  I  like  Mr.  Oongreve  a  great  deal  better.  And 
then  there  was  that  dreadful  dreary  Milton,  whom  he  and  Mr. 
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Addison   pretended   to   admire ! "    cried    the   old  lady,   tapping 
her  fan. 

*'K  your  Ladyship  does  not  like  Shaksjieare,  you  will  not 
quarrel  with  my  mother  for  being  indifferent  to  him,  too,"  said 
Qeoi^ge.  ''And  indeed  I  think,  and  I  am  sure,  that  you  don't 
do  her  justice.  Wherever  there  are  any  poor  she  reUeves  them  ; 
wherever  there  are  any  sick  she " 

**  She  doses  them  with  her  horrible  purges  and  boluses ! "  cried 
the  Baroness.     "  Of  course,  just  as  my  mother  did  ! " 

"  She  does  her  best  to  cure  them  !  She  acts  for  the  best,  and 
performs  her  duty  as  far  as  she  knows  it." 

"  I  don't  blame  you,  sir,  for  doing  yours,  and  keeping  your  own 
counsel  about  Madam  Esmond,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  But  at  least 
there  is  one  point  upon  which  we  all  three  agree — that  this  absurd 
marriage  must  be  prevented.  Do  you  know  how  old  the  woman 
is  ?  I  can  tell  you,  though  she  has  torn  the  first  leaf  out  of  the 
fiunily  Bible  at  Castle  wood." 

"  My  mother  has  not  forgotten  her  cousin's  age,  and  is  shocked 
at  the  disparity  between  her  and  my  poor  brother.  Indeed,  a  city- 
bred  lady  of  her  time  of  life,  accustomed  to  London  gaiety  and 
luxury,  would  find  but  a  dismal  home  in  our  Virginian  plantation. 
Besides,  the  house,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  Harry's.  He  is  welcome 
there.  Heaven  knows;  more  welcome,  perhaps,  than  I,  to  whom 
the  property  comes  in  natural  reversion;  but,  as  I  told  him,  I 
doubt  how  his  wife  would — would  like  our  colony,"  George  said, 
with  a  blush,  and  a  hesitation  in  his  sentence. 

The  old  lady  laughed  shrilly.  "  He,  he !  Nephew  Warring- 
ton ! "  she  said,  "  you  need  not  scniple  to  speak  your  mind  out. 
I  shall  tell  no  tales  to  your  mother :  though  'tis  no  news  to  me 
that  she  has  a  high  temper,  and  loves  her  own  way.  Harry  has 
held  his  tongue,  too ;  but  it  needed  no  coiyurer  to  see  who  was  the 
mistress  at  home,  and  what  sort  of  a  life  my  sister  led  you.  I  love 
my  niece,  my  Lady  Molly,  so  well,  that  I  conld  wish  her  two  or 
three  years  of  Virginia,  with  your  mother  reigning  over  her.  You 
may  well  look  alarmed,  sir !  Harry  has  said  quite  enough  to  show 
me  who  governs  the  family." 

"  Madam,"  said  George,  smiling,  "  I  may  say  as  much  as  this, 
that  I  don't  envy  any  woman  coming  into  our  house  against  my 
mother's  will :  and  my  poor  brother  knows  this  perfectly  welL" 

"  What  1  You  two  have  talked  the  matter  over  ?  No  doubt 
you  have.  And  the  foolish  child  considers  himself  bound  in  honour 
— of  course  he  does,  the  gaby  !  " 

"  He  says  Lady  Maria  has  behaved  most  nobly  to  him.  When 
he  was  sent  to  prison,  she  brought  him  her  trinkets  and  jewels,  and 
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every  guinea  she  had  in  tlie  world.     Tliia  beliariinr  hue  toiirlied 
him  BO,  that  he  feels  more  ilcefily  than  ever  bound  to  her  Ladynhip. 
But  I  own  my  brother  aeeuiB  bound  by  honour  rather  than  love- 
euch  at  leodt  is  hia  present  feeling," 

"  My  good  creature,"  cried  Madam  Benistein,  "  don't  you  « 
that  Maria  briugB  a  few  twopenny  trinkets  and  a  balf-doEcii  guineas 
to  Mr.  Esmond,  the  heir  of  the  great  estate  in  Vii^iiia, — not  to 
tlie  second  son,  who  is  a  )»''<'»''    ""d  has  just  squandered  away 
every  shilling  of  hid  furtu  ejir  to  you,  on  my  credit  as 

a  gentlewoman,  that.  Who'  'h  ohstinacy,  and  the  misery 

he  had  in  store  fur  hirascli,  o  hrilie  Maria  to  give  up  her 

engagement  with  him,  and  vl  because  I  could  not  bribe 

high  enough  I     When  he  Wuc  ion,  I  sent  my  lawyer  to  hiiu, 

with  orders  to  pay  his  debte  lately,  if  he  would  but  part 

from  her,  but  Maria  had  h^pf  liand  witli  us,  aud  Mr.  Harry 

chose  not  to  go  back  from  word.     Let  me  tell  you  wbtit   j 

has  paaaed  in  the  last  moi  id  here  the  old  lady  narrated  J 

at  length  the  history  whicn  we  ]  '  already,  but  in  that  cynical  * 
language  wliich  was  common  iii  iicr  times,  when  the  finest  fulks 
ami  the  most  delicate  liidies  calleil  thiiij,'s  and  people  by  names 
which  we  never  utter  in  giiml  company  nowadays.  An<I  so  iniirh 
the  better  on  the  whole.  We  mayn't  be  more  virtuous,  but  it  is 
something  to  lie  more  decent :  perhaps  we  are  not  more  pure,  but 
of  a  surety  we  are  more  cleanly. 

Madam  Bernstein  talked  so  much,  so  long,  and  so  cleverly,  that 
she  was  quite  pleased  with  herself  and  her  listener ;  and  wlien  she 
put  herself  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Brett  to  retire  for  the  night, 
informe<)  the  waiting- luaiil  that  she  had  i'hani;cd  her  opiniiiu  about 
her  eldciit  nei)liew,  and  that  Mr.  Gef)rge  was  handsome,  that  be 
was  eertuinly  muih  wittier  than  poijr  Harry  (whom  Heaven,  it 
must  he  confessed,  had  not  furnished  with  a  very  great  supply  of 
hrainN),  and  that  he  had  quite  the  M  air — a  soniclhing  melancholy 
— -a,  noble  aud  distinguished  je  ne  sfiM  i/iioi/ — wlih'h  remlnde<l  her 
of  the  Colonel.  Had  she  ever  told  Brett  about  the  Colonel  ?  Scores 
of  times,  no  doubt  And  now  she  told  Brett  aliont  the  Colonel 
once  more.  Meanwhile,  perhaps,  her  new  favourite  wus  not  <|uitc 
so  well  please"!  with  her  as  she  was  with  him.  What  a  Bfran're 
picture  of  life  and  manners  had  the  old  lady  imveilc<l  to  her 
nephew !  How  slic  railed  at  all  the  wcirlil  round  al)out  her  !  How 
unconsciously  did  she  paint  her  own  family — her  own  self;  how 
selfish,  one  and  all  ;  pursuing  what  mean  enils  ;  grasping  and 
Bcramhling  frantically  for  what  [letty  prizes  ;  ambitious  for  what 
shabby  recompenses ;  tramping — from  life's  Ixiginiiing  to  its  close — 
through   what  scenes  of  stale  dissipations  aud  laded  pleasures ! 
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"Are  these  the  inheritors  of  noble  bloinll"  thought  George,  as 
he  went  home  quite  late  from  his  aunt's  house,  passing  by  doors 
whence  the  last  guests  of  fashion  were  issuing,  and  where  the 
chairmen  were  yawning  over  their  expiring  torches.  "Are  these 
the  proud  possessors  of  ancestral  honours  and  ancient  names,  and 
were  their  forefathers,  when  in  life,  no  l^etter?  We  have  our 
pedigree  at  home  with  noble  coats-of-arms  emblazoned  all  over  the 
branches,  and  titles  dating  back  before  the  Conquest  and  the 
Crusaders.  When  a  knight  of  old  found  a  friend  in  want,  did  he 
turn  his  back  upon  him,  or  an  unprotected  damsel,  did  he  delude 
her  and  leave  her?  When  a  nobleman  of  the  early  time  received 
a  young  kinsman,  did  he  get  the  better  of  him  at  dice,  and  did  the 
ancient  chivalry  cheat  in  horseflesh]  Can  it  be  that  this  wily 
woman  of  the  world,  as  my  aunt  has  represented,  has  inveigled  my 
poor  Harry  into  an  engagement,  that  her  tears  are  &lse,  and  that 
as  soon  as  she  finds  him  poor  she  will  desert  him  ?  Had  we  not 
best  pack  the  trunks  and  take  a  cabin  in  the  next  ship  bound  for 
home?"  George  reached  his  own  door  revolving  these  thoughts, 
and  Gumbo  came  up  yawning  with  a  candle,  and  Harry  was  asleep 
before  the  extinguished  fire,  with  the  ashes  of  his  emptied  pipe  on 
the  table  beside  him. 

He  starts  up ;  his  eyes,  for  a  moment  dulled  by  sleep,  lighten 
with  pleasure  as  he  sees  his  dear  George.  He  puts  his  arm  round 
his  brother  with  a  boyish  laugh. 

"There  he  is  in  flesh  and  blood,  thank  God!"  he  says;  "I 
was  dreaming  of  thee  but  now,  George,  and  that  Ward  was  hearing 
us  our  lesson !  Dost  thou  remember  the  ruler,  Georgy  ?  Why, 
bless  my  soul,  'tis  three  o'clock  !  Where  have  you  been  a-gadding, 
Mr.  George?  Hast  thou  sui)ped?  I  supped  at  White's,  but  I'm 
hungry  again.  I  did  not  play,  sir, — no,  no;  no  more  of  that  for 
younger  brothers !  And  my  Lord  March  paid  me  fifty  he  lost 
to  me.  I  bet  against  his  horse  and  on  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's ! 
They  both  rode  the  match  at  Newmarket  this  morning,  and  he 
lost  because  he  was  under  weight.  And  he  paid  me,  and  he  was 
as  sulky  as  a  bear.     Let  us  have  one  pipe,  Georgy  ! — just  one." 

And  after  the  smoke  the  young  men  went  to  bed,  where  I,  for 
one,  wish  them  a  pleasant  rest,  for  sure  it  is  a  good  and  pleasant 
thing  to  see  brethren  who  love  one  another. 
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quantity  of  strong  waters  with  the  father,  in  order  to  have  a 
pretext  for  being  near  the  girl.  But,  Heaven  help  us !  Madam 
Eamond  would  never  have  consented  to  his  throwing  himself  away 
upon  Polly  Broailbetit.  So  Colonel  G.  Washington's  wife  was  a 
pretty  woman,  very  good-natured  and  pleasant,  and  with  a  good 
fortune!  Ho  had  hronght  Jier  into  Richmond,  and  paid  a  visit  of 
state  to  Madam  K-imomL  George  deseribcd,  with  much  humoiu*, 
the  awful  (reremonials  at  the  interview  between  these  two  person- 
ages, and  the  killing  politeness  of  his  mother  to  Mr.  Washington's 
young  wife.  "  Never  mind,  George  my  dear ! "  says  Hre.  Mountain. 
"The  Colonel  has  taken  anotlier  wife,  but  I  feel  certain  that  at 
one  time  two  young  gentlemen  I  know  of  ran  a  very  near  chance 
of  having  a  tall  stc|ifathcr  six  feet  two  in  liis  boots."  To  be 
sure,  Mountain  waa  for  ever  matcji-making  in  her  mind.  Two 
people  could  not  play  u  game  at  cards  together,  or  sit  down  to 
a  dish  of  tea,  but  she  &iicied  their  conjunction  was  for  life.  It 
was  she — the  foolish  tattler — who  had  set  the  report  abroad 
regarding  the  poor  Indian  woman.  As  for  Madam  Esmond,  she 
had  repelled  the  insinuation  with  scorn  when  Parson  Stack  brought 
it  to  her,  and  said,  "  I  should  as  soon  fancy  Mr.  Esmond  stealing 
the  spoons,  or  marrying  a  negro  woman  out  of  the  kitchen."  But 
though  she  disdained  to  find  the  poor  Biche  guilty,  and  even 
thanked  her  for  attending  her  son  in  his  illness,  she  treated  her 
with  such  a  chilling  haughtiness  of  demeanour,  tliat  the  Indian 
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slunk  away  into  the  servants'  quarters,  and  there  tried  to  drown 
her  disappointments  with  drink.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  picture 
that  which  G^rge  gave  of  his  two  months  at  home.  "The 
birthright  is  mine,  Harry,"  he  said,  "but  thou  art  the  favourite, 
and  €rod  help  me !  I  think  my  mother  almost  grudges  it  to  me. 
AVhy  should  I  have  taken  the  jmu,  and  preceded  your  worship 
into  the  world?  Had  you  been  the  elder,  you  would  have  had 
the  best  cellar,  and  ridden  the  best  nag,  and  been  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  country,  whereas  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  for  myself, 
and  frighten  people  by  my  glum  face :  I  shou]f  have  been  second 
son,  and  set  up  as  lawyer,  or  come  to  England  and  got  my  de- 
grees, and  turned  parson,  and  said  grace  at  your  honour's  table. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint,  sir.  0  cursed  spite,  that  ever  I  was  bom 
to  set  it  right ! " 

"Why,  (Jeorgy,  you  are  talking  verses,  I  protest  you  are!" 
says  Harry. 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  some  one  else  talked  those  verses  before  me," 
says  (George,  with  a  smile. 

"  It's  out  of  one  of  your  books.  You  know  every  book  that 
ever  was  wrote,  that  I  do  believe ! "  cries  Harry ;  and  then  told  his 
brother  how  he  had  seen  the  two  authors  at  Tunbridge,  and  how  he 
had  taken  off  his  liat  to  them.  "  Not  that  /cared  much  about  their 
books,  not  being  clever  enough.  But  I  remembered  how  my  dear 
old  George  used  to  speak  of  'em,"  says  Harry,  with  a  choke  in  his 
voice,  "  and  that's  why  I  liked  to  see  them.  I  say,  dear,  it's  like 
a  dream  seeing  you  over  again.  Think  of  that  bloody  Indian  with 
his  knife  at  my  George's  head  !  I  should  like  to  give  that  Monsieur 
de  Florae  something  for  saving  you — but  I  haven't  got  much  now, 
only  my  little  gold  knee-buckles,  and  they  ain't  worth  two  guineas." 

"  You  have  got  the  half  of  what  I  have,  child,  and  we'll  divide 
as  soon  as  I  have  paid  the  Frenchman,"  George  said. 

On  which  Harry  broke  out  not  merely  into  blessings  but  actual 
imprecations,  indicating  his  intense  love  and  satisfaction ;  and  he 
swore  that  there  never  was  such  a  brother  in  the  world  as  his 
brother  George.  Indeed,  for  some  days  after  his  brother's  arrival, 
his  eyes  followed  George  about :  he  would  lay  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  or  his  newspaper,  when  they  were  sitting  together,  and  begin 
to  laugh  to  himself.  When  he  walked  with  G^rge  on  the  Mall  or 
in  Hyde  Park,  he  would  gaze  round  at  the  company,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Look  here,  gentlemen  \  This  is  he.  This  is  my  brother,  that 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again  !  Can  any  man  in  Christendom  produce 
such  a  brother  as  this  ? " 

Of  course  he  was  of  opinion  that  George  should  pay  to  Museau's 
heirs  the  sum  which  he  had  promised  for  his  ransom.    This  question 
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had  been  the  cause  of  no  smitll  unhappinesa  to  poor  George  at  home.  | 
Miueau  dead,  Madam  Eamund  argiuid  with  much  eagemeea  and  not  i 
a  little  rancour,  tbe  bargain  fell  to  the  ground,  and  her  son  was  free. 
The  man  waa  a  rogue  iu  the  firet  instance.     She  would  not  i)ay  the   ' 
wages  of  iniquitj'.     Mr.  Esmond  hod  a  sniall  independence  from  hia 
father,  and  might  sqimnder  hia  patrimony  if  he  chose.     He  ti 
age,  and  the  money  was  in  hU  power ;  but  abe  would  be  no  partf 
to  such  eitravagaiice,  as  givii.n  («-o1oh  tbouBand  livroB  to  a  paroel 
of  peasant*  in  Normandy  i  we  were  at  war,  and  who 

would  very  likely  ^o  it  al  mti  and  the  Pope.    She  would 

not  Eiihscribe  to  any  such  w  If  Qcorj^c  wanted  to  w^uander 

away  his  Sitlier's  money  (an  ay  that  formerly  be  hud  not 

been  bo  eaget;  and  when  //a  /It  was  in  question  had  refused 

to  t«uch  a  penny  of  it  I)—  ed  to  spend  it  now,  why  n 

give  it  to  hia  own  flesh  and  ..  loor  Harry,  who  was  suddenly    I 

ilcpriveil  of  his  inheritance-  ,.»        a  set  of  priest-riilden  peasanta  | 

in  France  1  This  disputs  ,^  etwMn  mother  and  eoo  dnriitg  J 
the  whole  of  the  latter'a  li—  -ays  ■  Yir^nio.  It  had  never  been  * 
Bcttleil.  On  the  luiirning  of  CJeorge's  departure,  Madam  Esmond 
had  cotiic  to  Ills  lieilside,  after  a  KicopU^'^  night,  and  asked  lilm 
whether  ho  Mtill  (icraiated  in  liii  intention  to  tliiig  away  his  father's 
pnipertyl  He  replied  in  a  dejitli  of  grief  and  ]ierplexity,  that  his 
word  was  jiasiwd,  and  he  muat  do  as  his  honour  Uidc  him.  She 
answered  that  she  would  continue  tn  priiy  that  Hraven  might  soften 
his  prond  heart,  and  enable  her  to  liear  her  heavy  triids :  and  the 
last  view  George  had  of  his  mother's  face  was  ns  she  stood  yet  a 
moment  by  his  bedside,  pale  and  with  tearless  eyes,  before  she 
turned  away  and  slowly  left  bis  eliainber. 

"Where  didst  tboii  leam  the  art  of winniiiK  over  everj-boily  to 
thy  side,  Harry  ^  "  eontinueil  George  ;  "  and  how  is  it  that  yoii  and 
all  the  world  Iwgin  hy  being  friends?  Teach  me  a  few  lessons  in 
p<){)idarity, — nay,  I  don't  know  that  I  will  have  tlicm ;  and  when  I 
find  and  hear  certain  people  hate  me,  I  think  I  urn  rather  pleased 
tlian  angry.  At  lirst,  at  Richmond,  Mr.  Esuioiid  Warrington,  tbe 
only  prisoner  who  hml  esi'jiped  from  Eriiddock's  field — the  virtim  of 
so  much  illness  and  hardship — was  a  favourite  with  the  town-fnlk, 
and  received  privately  and  publicly  with  no  little  kindness.  The 
parson  glorifieil  my  escajw  in  a  sermon ;  the  neighbours  came  to 
visit  the  fiigitive  ;  the  family  coach  was  orlcreil  out,  and  Mailam 
Eslnond  and  I  paid  our  visits  in  rctuni,  I  think  some  pretty  little 
caps  were  set  at  me.  But  tliese  our  inotlier  routeil  off,  aiid  frijibtened 
with  tlie  prodigious  haughtiness  of  her  di'iiie.iiiour ;  and  my  [loim- 
larity  was  already  at  the  decrcime,  before  the  event  on'urreil  which 
put  the  last  finishing  stroke  to  it.     I  was  not  jolly  cnougli  for  the 
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officers,  and  didn't  care  for  their  drinking-bouts,  dice-boxes,  and 
swearing.  I  was  too  sarcastic  for  the  ladies,  and  their  tea  and  tattle 
stupefied  me  almost  as  much  as  the  men's  blustering  and  horse- 
talk.  I  cannot  tell  thee,  Harry,  how  lonely  I  felt  in  that  place, 
amidst  the  scandal  and  squabbles :  I  regretted  my  prison  almost, 
and  found  myself  more  than  once  wishing  for  the  freedom  of  thought, 
and  the  silent  ease  of  Duquesne.  I  am  very  shy,  I  suppose  :  I  can 
speak  unreservedly  to  very  few  people.  Before  most,  I  sit  utterly 
silent.  When  we  two  were  at  home,  it  was  thou  who  used  to 
talk  at  table,  and  get  a  smile  now  and  then  from  our  mother. 
When  she  and  I  were  together  we  had  no  subject  in  common,  and 
we  scarce  spoke  at  all  until  we  began  to  dispute  about  law  and 
divinity. 

"  So  the  gentlemen  had  determined  I  was  supercilious,  and  a 
dull  companion  (and,  indeed,  I  think  their  opinion  was  right),  and 
the  ladies  thought  I  was  cold  and  sarcastic, — could  never  make  out 
whether  I  was  in  earnest  or  no,  and,  I  think,  generally  voted  I  was 
a  disagreeable  fellow,  before  my  character  was  gone  quite  away ; 
and  that  went  with  the  appearance  of  the  poor  Biche.  Oh,  a  nice 
character  they  made  for  me,  my  dear !  "  cried  George,  in  a  transport 
of  wrath,  "  and  a  pretty  life  they  led  me,  after  Museau's  unlucky 
messenger  had  appeared  amongst  us !  The  boys  hooted  the  poor 
woman  if  she  appeared  in  the  street ;  the  ladies  dropped  me  hjdf 
curtseys,  and  walked  over  to  the  other  side.  That  precious  clergy- 
man went  from  one  tea-table  to  another  preaching  on  the  horrors 
of  seduction,  and  the  lax  principles  which  young  men  learned  in 
popish  countries  and  brouijht  back  thence.  The  poor  Fawn's  appear- 
ance at  home,  a  few  weeks  after  my  return  home,  was  declared  to 
be  a  scheme  between  her  and  me ;  and  the  l)e8t  informed  agreed 
that  she  had  waited  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  until  I  gave  her 
the  signal  to  come  and  join  me  in  Richmond.  The  officers  bantered 
me  at  the  coffee-house,  and  cracketl  their  clumsy  jokes  about  the 
woman  I  had  selected.  Oh,  the  world  is  a  nice  charitable  world ! 
I  was  so  enraged  that  I  thought  of  going  to  Castlewood  and  living 
alone  there, — for  our  mother  finds  the  place  dull,  and  the  greatest 
consolation  in  precious  Mr.  Stack's  ministry, — when  the  news  arrived 
of  your  female  perplexity,  and  I  think  we  were  all  glad  that  I  should 
have  a  pretext  for  coming  to  Europe." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  any  of  the  infernal  scoundrels  who  said  a 
word  against  you,  and  break  their  rascally  bones,"  roars  oul  Harry, 
striding  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  I  had  to  do  something  like  it  for  Bob  Clubber." 

"  What !  that  little  sneaking,  backbiting,  toad-eating  wretch, 
who  is  always  hanging  about  my  Lord  at  Greenway  Court,  and 
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Bpunging  on  every  gentleman  in  tho  countrj  T     If  you  whipped  hioi, 
I  hope  you  whipped  him  well,  (leorgn  1 " 

"  We  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  anii  I  f)ffere<l  to  go 
into  Maryland  with  him  and  settle  our  difference  there,  and  of 
course  tho  good  folk  said,  that  having  made  free  with  the  seventh 
commandment  I  was  inclined  to  hreak  the  sixth.  So,  by  this  and 
by  that — ajid  being  as  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  d 


Tith  aa  awful  a  reputatjon 

Te  here  to  moralise !  If  the 
Taut  could  but  know — could 
ut  publish,  with  illuatrationB, 
leeu  told  reganling  each  of  ua 
lat  a  burrowing  and  tbrilling 

be  J  Not  only  is  the  world 
t  of  a  great  deal  more.     Not 

a  paper  containing  a  valuablo 
B  author  states  he  was  bom  in 
bom  in  the  year  s 


—I  tell  home,  my  dei" 
ever  a  young  gentleman  ea 

Ah,  what  an  opport 
CHteemcd  nuulcr  and  his 
but  write  down  in  a  bo< 
a  collection  of  the  lies  n 
since  we  came  to  man's 
work  of  fiction  that  toe 
informed  of  everything  ai 
long  since  the  kind  posti 
piece  of  criticism,  which  _ 
such  and  such  a  year.     It  is  a  lie. 

and  so,"  The  critic  knew  better;  of  course  he  did.  Another  (and 
both  came  from  the  country  which  gave  Mullioan  birth)  warned 
some  friend,  saying,  "  Don't  speak  of  New  South  Wales  to  him. 
He  haa  a  brother  there,  and  the  family  never  mention  his  najne." 
But  this  subject  is  too  vast  and  noble  for  a  mere  paragraph.  I 
shall  prepare  a  memoir,  or  let  us  rather  have,  }tar  ntie  socieU  de 
pens  de  teltra,  a  series  of  Biographies, — of  lives  of  gentlemen,  as 
told  by  their  dear  friends  whom  they  don't  know. 

George  having  related  his  exploits  as  champion  and  martyr,  of 
course  Harry  liad  to  unbosom  himself  to  his  brother,  and  lay  before 
his  elder  an  at^coimt  of  his  private  affairs.  He  gave  up  all  the 
family  of  Castlewood — my  Lord,  not  for  getting  the  better  of  him 
at  play ;  for  Harry  was  a  sporting  man,  and  expected  to  pay  when 
he  lost,  and  receive  when  he  won  ;  but  for  refusing  to  aid  the 
chaplain  in  his  necessity,  and  dismissing  him  nith  such  false  and 
heiutless  pretexts.  About  Mr.  Will  he  had  made  u])  his  mind, 
after  the  horse-dealing  matter,  and  freely  marked  his  sense  of  the 
latter's  conduct  upon  Mr.  Will's  eyes  and  nose.  Respecting  the 
Countess  and  Lady  Fanny,  Harry  spoke  in  a  manner  more  guarded, 
but  not  very  favourable.  He  had  heard  all  sorts  of  slories  about 
them.  The  Countess  was  a  card-playing  old  cat ;  Lady  Fanny 
was  a  desperate  flirt.  Who  told  him  1  Well,  he  ha^l  heard  the 
stories  from  a  person  who  knew  them  both  very  well  indeed. 
In  fact,  in  their  days  of  confidence,  Maria  had  freely  imparted 
to  her  cousin  a  number  of  anecdotes  respecting  her  stepmother 
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and  her  half-flister,  which  were  by  no  means  in  favour  of  those 
ladies. 

But  in  respect  to  Lady  Maria  herself,  the  young  man  was  staunch 
and  hearty.  "  It  may  be  imprudent :  I  don't  say  no,  George.  I 
may  be  a  fool :  I  think  I  am.  I  know  there  will  be  a  dreadful 
piece  of  work  at  home,  and  that  madam  and  she  will  fight.  Well ! 
we  must  live  apart.  Our  estate  is  big  enough  to  live  on  without 
quarrelling,  and  I  can  go  elsewhere  than  to  Richmond  or  Castle- 
wood.  When  you  come  to  the  property,  you'll  give  me  a  bit — at 
any  rate,  madam  will  let  me  off  at  an  easy  rent — or  111  make  a 
&mous  farmer  or  factor.  I  can't  and  won't  part  from  Maria.  She 
has  acted  so  nobly  by  me,  that  I  should  be  a  rascal  to  turn  my 
back  on  her.  Think  of  her  bringing  me  every  jewel  she  had  in  the 
worid,  dear  brave  creature !  and  flinging  them  into  my  lap  with  her 
last  guineas, — and — and — God  bless  her ! "  Here  Harry  dashed  his 
sleeve  across  his  eyes,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot ;  and  said,  **  No, 
brother,  I  won't  part  with  her,  not  to  be  msAe  Governor  of  Virginia 
to-morrow ;  and  my  dearest  old  George  would  never  advise  me  to 
do  so,  I  know  that." 

"  I  am  sent  here  to  advise  you,"  Grcorge  replied.  "  I  am  sent 
to  break  the  marriage  off,  if  I  can :  and  a  more  unhappy  one  I 
can't  imagine.  But  I  can't  counsel  you  to  break  your  word,  my 
boy." 

"  I  knew  you  couldn't !  What's  said  is  said,  George.  I  have 
made  my  bed,  and  must  lie  on  it,"  says  Mr.  Harry  gloomily. 

Such  had  been  the  settlement  between  our  two  young  worthies, 
when  they  first  talked  over  Mr.  Harry's  love-affair.  But  after 
George's  conversation  with  his  aunt,  and  the  further  knowledge 
of  his  family,  which  he  acquired  through  the  information  of  that 
keen  old  woman  of  the  world,  Mr.  Warrington,  who  was  naturally 
of  a  sceptical  turn,  began  to  doubt  about  Lady  Maria,  as  well  as 
regarding  her  brothers  and  sister,  and  looked  at  Harry's  engagement 
with  increased  distrust  and  alarm.  Was  it  for  his  wealth  that 
Maria  wanted  Harry  t  Was  it  his  handsome  young  person  that  she 
longed  after?  Were  those  stories  true  which  Aunt  Bernstein  hod 
told  of  her?  Certainly  he  could  not  advise  Harry  to  break  his 
word ;  but  he  might  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  some  scheme  for 
putting  Maria's  affection  to  the  trial;  and  his  ensuing  conduct, 
which  appeared  not  very  amiable,  I  suppose  resulted  fix)m  this 
deliberation. 
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lousc    in    Ketisinc;ton    Stiuara 

ito  tlie  several  nieiiibcrB  of  hta 

For  their  Berricc  at  the  palace 

ere.     Her  Ladyahip  hiid  her 

ere  for  such  as  would  come ; 

LondoD  a  hundred  years  sinc«, 

waa  afi&id  to  go,  for  fear  td  m 

I       by  fixttpada  with  crape  oree^ 

!it  Ihe  gimdrilk-hililp,  wr  h;ive  no 

I  the  day  after  Harry  had  made 


Y  Lord    Caatlewood 
BpaciouB  enough  to  a 
noble  family,  aud  c 
hard  by,  when  hia  Majest} 
evenings  and  gave  her  care 
but  Kensington  was  a  long  -- 
and  George  Setnyn  said 
being  robbed  of  a  night, — n 
their  tarfs,  or  liy  liulics  in  hh 
means  of  saying.     Abovit  hoc 

Ilia  reiippcarance  at  White's,  it  chiini.'Cil  that  all  his  virtuous  kins- 
folk partook  of  breakfast  ti>geth(T,  oven  Mr.  Will  being  present, 
who  was  to  go  into  waiting  in  the  aftcnioou. 

The  ladies  came  first  to  their  chocoliite :  thein  Mr.  Will  joincil 
in  his  Court  suit;  finally,  my  Lord  api>eured,  languid,  in  his  bed- 
gown anil  nighteap,  having  not  yet  assiimetl  his  wig  for  the  day. 
Here  was  ncwa  wjiii-ii  Will  had  brought  home  from  the  "  Stiir  and 
Garter  "  last  night,  wlicn  he  BUp[K'(l  in  ciiinjRiiiy  with  aonic  men  who 
had  heard  it  at  White's,  and  seen  it  at  Hanelagh  ! 

"  Heard  what  t  seen  what  ? "  asked  the  heaii  of  the  house,  taking 
up  his  Daili/  Advertiser. 

"  Ask  Maria  ! "  says  Lady  Fanny.  My  Liinl  turns  to  his  elder 
sister,  who  wears  a  face  of  portentous  sadness,  and  louka  as  pale  as 
a  tiibleeloth. 

"  'Tia  one  of  Will's  usual  elegant  and  polite  inventions,"  says 
Maria. 

"  No,"  Bwore  Will,  with  several  of  his  oaths ;  "  it  was  no 
invention  of  his.  Tom  Clay[K)ol  of  Norfolk  saw  'ein  both  at 
Ranelagh  ;  and  Jack  Morris  cainc  out  of  White's,  where  ho  heard 
the  story  from  Harry  Warrington's  own  lips.  Curse  him,  I'm  ghul 
of  it !  "  roars  Will,  slajiping  the  table.  "  What  do  you  think  of 
your  Fortunate  Youth  ?  your  Virginian,  whom  your  Lordship  made 
so  much  of,  turning  out  to  be  a  second  son  1 " 

"  The  elder  brother  not  dead  t "  says  my  Lord. 
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"  No  more  dead  than  you  are.  Never  was.  It's  my  belief  that 
it  was  a  cross  between  the  two." 

"  Mr.  Warrington  is  incapable  of  such  duplicity  !  "  cries  Maria. 

"/  never  encouraged  the  fellow,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  me 
justice  there,"  says  my  Lady.     "  Nor  did  Fanny  :  not  we,  indeed  ! " 

"  Not  we,  indeed  !  "  echoes  my  Lady  Fanny. 

"The  fellow  is  only  a  beggar,  and,  I  daresay,  has  not  paid  for 
the  clothes  on  his  back,"  continues  Will.  "  I'm  glad  of  it,  for,  hang 
him,  I  hate  him  ! " 

"You  don't  regard  him  with  favourable  eyes;  especially  since 
he  blacked  yours.  Will ! "  grins  my  Lord.  "  So  the  poor  fellow  has 
found  his  brother,  and  lost  his  estate  !  "  And  here  he  turned  towards 
his  sister  Maria,  who,  although  she  looked  the  picture  of  woe,  must 
have  suggested  something  ludicrous  to  the  humorist  near  whom  she 
sat ;  for  his  Lordship,  having  gazed  at  her  for  a  minute,  burst  into  a 
shrill  laugh,  which  caused  the  poor  lady's  face  to  flush,  and  presently 
her  eyes  to  pour  over  with  tears.  "  It's  a  shame  !  it's  a  shame  ! " 
she  sobbed  out,  and  hid  her  fiice  in  her  handkerchief  Maria's  step- 
mother and  sister  looked  at  each  other.  "  We  never  quite  under- 
stand your  Lordship's  humour,"  the  fonner  lady  remarked  gravely. 

"  I  don't  see  there  is  the  least  reason  why  you  should,"  said  my 
Lord  coolly.  "  Maria,  my  dear,  pray  excuse  me  if  I  have  said — 
that  is,  done  anything,  to  hurt  your  feelings." 

"  Done  anything !  You  pillaged  the  poor  lad  in  his  prosperity, 
and  laugh  at  him  in  his  ruin  ! "  says  Maria,  rising  from  table,  and 
glaring  round  at  all  her  family. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sister,  I  was  not  laughing  at  Am,"  said 
my  Lord  gently. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  at  what  or  whom  else,  my  Lord  !  You  have 
taken  from  him  all  he  had  to  lose.  All  the  world  points  at  you 
as  the  man  who  feeds  on  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  And  now  you 
have  his  all,  you  make  merry  over  his  misfortune  ! "  And  away  she 
rustled  from  the  room,  flinging  looks  of  defiance  at  all  the  party 
there  assembled. 

"  Tell  us  what  has  happened,  or  what  you  have  heard.  Will, 
and  my  sister's  grief  will  not  interrupt  us."  And  Will  told,  at 
greater  length,  and  with  immense  exultation  at  Harry's  discomfiture, 
the  story  now  buzzed  through  all  London,  of  George  Warrington's 
sudden  apparition.  Lord  Castlewood  was  sorry  for  Harry  :  Harry 
was  a  good  brave  lad,  and  his  kinsman  liked  him,  as  much  as  certain 
worldly  folks  like  each  other.  To  be  sure,  he  played  Harry  at 
cards,  and  took  the  advantage  of  the  market  upon  him ;  but  why 
not?  The  peach  which  other  men  would  certainly  pluck,  he  might 
as  well  devour.     "  Eh !   if  that  were  all  my  conscience  had  to 
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rejiRwch  me  with,  I  need  not  be  very  uneaay !  "  my  Lord  thoughL 
"  Where  does  Mr.  Warrington  live?" 

Will  expressed  himself  ready  to  enter  upon  a,  state  of  reproba- 
tion if  he  knew  or  eared. 

"  He  ahall  be  invited  here,  and  treated  with  every  respect,"  saya 
iny  hard. 

"  Including  picquet,  I  suppose  1 "  growls  WiU. 

"  Or  will  you  take  him  to  the  stables,  and  sell  him  one  of  your 


tnrgaiua  of  horseflesh,  Wii^ 
have  won  of  Harry  Wani 
cheat  so  clumsily  at  your 
I  desire,  onee  more,  that  ( 
"Warrington," 

"And  that  you  an 
play,  of  course,  my  Lo 

"  Madam,  I  desire 
BeIC  and  for  erery  me. 
Casttewood  fiercely. 

^        a  help  the  jxior 


Id 


ird  Castlewood. 

DOugh,  if  you  could ;  but  you 
you  got  paid  with  a  cudgel. 
(on  may  be  paid  to  our  coosin 

turbed,  when  yon  sit  down  to 
7  Castlewood. 

Mr.  Warrington,  and  for  my- 
miablc  family,"  retorted  I<onl  , 

if  3-oiir  Loniahip  is  going  to 
be  kind  to  him,"  said  the  stepmother,  with  a  curtsey ;  and  there  is 
no  knowing  how  far  tliis  family  dispute  might  have  been  carried, 
had  not,  at  this  moment,  a  phaeton  driven  up  to  the  house,  in 
which  were  aeateil  tlic  two  young  Virginians, 

It  was  tlie  cjirriage  whicb  our  young  Proiiigal  had  purchased 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  He  drove  it  still :  George  sat  in  it 
by  hia  side  ;  their  nognics  were  behind  them.  Harry  liad  been  for 
meekly  giving  tlie  wliip  and  reins  to  his  brother,  and  ceding  the 
whole  property  to  liim.  "  What  business  has  a  poor  devil  like 
me  with  horses  and  carriages,  Georgyl"  Harrj*  had  humbly  said. 
"  Beyond  the  coat  on  my  Ijack,  and  the  purse  my  aunt  gave  me,  I 
have  nothing  in  tlie  world.  You  take  the  driving-seat,  brother ; 
it  will  ease  my  mind  if  you  will  take  tlie  driving-seat."  George 
laughingly  said  lie  did  not  know  tlie  way,  and  Harry  did ;  and 
that,  as  for  the  carri.ige,  he  would  claim  only  a  half  of  it,  as  he 
hail  already  done  with  his  brother's  wardrobe.  "  But  a  bargain  ia 
a  bargain ;  if  I  share  thy  coats,  thou  must  divide  my  breeches' 
pocket,  Harry  ;  that  is  but  fair  dealing  !  "  Again  and  again  Harry 
swore  there  never  was  such  a  brother  on  earth.  How  he  rattled 
his  horses  over  the  road  !  How  pleased  and  proud  he  was  to  drive 
such  a  brother  !  They  came  to  Kensington  in  famous  high  spirita  ; 
and  Gumbo's  thunder  upon  Lord  Castlewood's  door  was  worthy  of 
the  biggest  footman  in  all  St.  James's. 

Only  my  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  daughter  Lady  Fanny  were 
in  the  room  into  which  our  yuuiig  gentlemen  were  ushered.     Will 
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bad  no  particular  fancy  to  £ice  Harry,  my  Lord  was  not  dressed, 
Maria  had  her  reasons  for  being  away,  at  least  till  her  eyes  were 
dried.  When  we  drive  up  to  friends*  houses  nowadays  in  our  coaches 
and  six,  when  John  carries  up  our  noble  names,  when,  finally,  we 
enter  the  drawing-room  with  our  best  hat  and  best  Sunday  smile 
foremost,  does  it  ever  happen  that  we  interrupt  a  family  row?  that  we 
come  simpering  and  smiling  in,  and  stepping  over  the  delusive  ashes 
of  a  still  burning  domestic  heat  ?  that  in  the  interval  between  the 
hall-door  and  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.,  Mr.,  and  the  Misses  Jones 
have  grouped  themselves  in  a  family  tableau :  this  girl  artlessly 
arranging  flowers  in  a  vase,  let  us  say;  that  one  reclining  over 
an  illuminated  work  of  devotion ;  mamma  on  the  so&,  with  the 
butcher's  and  grocer's  book  pushed  under  the  cushion,  some  elegant 
work  in  her  hand,  and  a  pretty  little  foot  pushed  out  advanta- 
geously ;  while  honest  Jones,  far  from  saying,  "  Curse  that  Brown, 
he  is  always  calling  here  ! "  holds  out  a  kindly  hand,  shows  a 
pleased  face,  and  exclaims,  "What,  Brown  my  boy,  delighted  to 
see  you !  Hope  youVe  come  to  lunch  ! "  I  say,  does  it  ever 
happen  to  i^  to  be  made  the  victims  of  domestic  artifices,  the 
spectators  of  domestic  comedies  got  up  for  our  special  amusement  ? 
Oh,  let  us  be  thankful,  not  only  for  faces,  but  for  masks !  not  only 
for  honest  welcome,  but  for  hypocrisy,  which  hides  unwelcome 
things  from  us !  Whilst  I  am  talking,  for  instance,  in  this  easy 
chatty  way,  what  right  have  you,  my  good  sir,  to  know  what  is 
really  passing  in  my  mind !  It  may  be  that  I  am  racked  with 
gout,  or  that  my  eldest  son  has  just  sent  me  a  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  college-bills,  or  that  I  am  writhing  under  an  attack  of  the 
Stoke  Pogis  Sentind,  which  has  just  been  sent  me  under  cover,  or 
that  there  is  a  dreadfidly  scrappy  dinner,  the  evident  remains  of  a 
party  to  which  I  didnH  invite  you,  and  yet  I  conceal  my  agony,  I 
wear  a  merry  smile ;  I  say,  "  What !  come  to  take  pot-luck  with 
us.  Brown  my  boy  ?  Betsy !  put  a  knife  and  fork  for  Mr.  Brown. 
Eat !  Welcome  !  Fall  to !  It's  my  best ! "  I  say  that  humbug 
which  I  am  performing  is  beautiful  self-denial — that  hypocrisy  is 
true  virtue.  Oh,  if  every  man  spoke  his  mind,  what  an  intolerable 
society  ours  would  be  to  live  in ! 

As  the  young  gentlemen  are  announced,  La<ly  Castlewood 
advances  towards  them  with  perfect  ease  and  good-humour.  "  We 
have  heard,  Harry,"  she  says,  looking  at  the  latter  with  a  special 
friendliness,  "  of  this  most  extraordinary  circumstance.  My  Lord 
Castlewood  said  at  breakfast  that  he  should  wait  on  you  this  very 
day,  Mr.  Warrington,  and,  Cousin  Harry,  we  intend  not  to  love  you 
any  the  less  because  you  are  poor." 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  show  now  that  it  is  not  for  your  acres  that 
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we  like  j.>u,  Ilarry  ! ' 
lead. 

"  Ami  I  to  whom  tlie  a 
&  smile  ftnd  a  bow. 

"  Oil,  cousin,  we  Bboll  like  jou  for  being  like  Harry  ! ' 
the  arch  I^y  Fanny. 

Ab  !  who  that  bus  seen  tbi;  worlil,  hits  not  atirniml  that  astoii' 


"  Bays  Lady  Fanny,  following  1 

a  Lave  fellent"  saya  Mr.  George  with 
"  replied 


ishing  ease  with  which  fine 
Bulb  the  ladies  now  mllrc 
yiiiinger  brother.  They  v 
Mr.  Harry  tliey  were  foi 
gently  kind,  they  were  a8 
not  been  for  day»  and  day, 

"  Bettor  to  hsTe  had 
tliem  than  with  some  othe' 
hfui  won  enough  to  btiy  i 
been  content ;  I: 
own  good,"  aaja 

"  Now  you  h{ 
aiid  play  witli  u! 


t  young 


:>  you  and  pick  you  up  again  f 
lives  almost  extiluaively  to  the 
ivil  to  Mr.  George :  but  with 
re  softly  familiar,  they  were 
■eproacbful.  Why  bad  Harry 
n1 

I  and  a  game  at  picquet  with 
a  Lady  Castlewncl.  "  If  uv 
duH  from  you  we  should  have 
don't  know  what  is  fur  their   < 


,  cousrn  I 


,■  to  play  witli,  you  can  come 
nd  Lady  Faimy,  lifting  u|i  a 
linger,  "and  so  your  niisfortune  will  be  goml  fortune  to  ue." 

George  was  puzzled.  This  wcliwme  of  his  brother  was  very 
different  from  that  to  whirh  lie  hail  looked.  All  these  compIiTiients 
and  attentions  paid  to  the  younger  brother,  though  he  was  with- 
out a  guineii !  Perhaps  the  people  were  not  so  \ml  as  tJiey  were 
painted^  The  Blackest  of  alt  Blacks  is  said  not  to  be  of  quite  so 
dark  a  cnuiplexion  as  sonic_  folks  descri1)c  him. 

This  affectionate  conversation  continued  for  some  twenty  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  my  Lord  fJaatlewood  made  his  appearani'e, 
wig  on  head,  and  sword  by  siile.  He  greeted  both  the  yoimg  men 
with  much  politeness:  one  not  more  than  the  other.  "If you  were 
to  come  to  us — ami  I,  for  one,  cordially  rejoice  to  see  you — what  a 
pity  it  is  you  did  not  come  a  few  months  esirlier !  A  certain  even- 
ing at  picqitet  wouhl  then  most  likely  never  liavc  taken  place.  A 
younger  son  wouM  have  been  more  prudent." 

"  Yeit,  indeeii,"  said  Harry. 

"  Or  a  kinaniun  more  cornjiassionate.  But  I  fear  that  love  of 
play  runs  In  the  blood  of  all  of  ua.  I  have  it  from  my  father,  and 
it  has  made  me  the  poorest  peer  in  fingjaml.  Those  fair  lailies 
whom  you  see  before  you  are  not  exempt.  My  poor  brother  Will  is 
a  martyr  to  it ;  an<l  what  I,  for  my  part,  win  on  one  day,  I  lose  on 
the  tie.xt.  'Tis  shocking,  positively,  the  rage  for  pl.iy  in  England. 
All  ray  poor  cousin's  hank-notes  p;irted  company  from  me  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  I  got  them." 
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"I  have  played,  like  other  gentlemen,  but  never  to  hurt  my- 
self, and  never  indeed  caring  much  for  the  sport,"  remarked  Mr. 
Warrington. 

"  When  we  heard  that  my  Lord  had  played  with  Harry,  we  did 
90  scold  him,"  cried  the  ladies. 

"  But  if  it  had  not  been  I,  thou  knowest.  Cousin  Warrington, 
some  other  person  would  have  had  thy  money.  'Tis  a  poor  consola- 
tion, but  as  such  Harry  must  please  to  take  it,  and  be  glad  that 
friends  won  his  money,  who  wish  him  well,  not  strangers,  who  cared 
nothing  for  him,  and  fleeced  him." 

"  Eh  !  a  tooth  out  is  a  tooth  out,  though  it  be  your  brother  that 
pulls  it,  my  Lord  ! "  said  Mr.  George,  laughing.  "  Harry  must  bear 
the  penalty  of  his  faults,  and  pay  his  debts,  like  other  men." 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  never  said  or  thought  otherwise.  Tis  not 
like  an  Englishman  to  be  sulky  because  he  is  beaten,"  says  Hany. 

"  Your  hand,  cousin  !  You  speak  like  a  man  ! "  cries  my  Lord, 
with  delight.     The  ladies  smile  to  each  other. 

"  My  sister,  in  Virginia,  has  known  how  to  bring  up  her  sons 
as  gentlemen  ! "  exclaims  Lady  Castlewood  enthusiastically. 

"  I  protest  you  must  not  be  growing  so  amiable  now  you  are 
poor.  Cousin  Harry  ! "  cries  Cousin  Fanny.  "  Why,  mamma,  we 
did  not  know  half  his  good  qualities  when  he  was  only  Fortunate 
Youth  and  Prince  of  Virginia  !  You  are  exactly  like  him.  Cousin 
George,  but  I  vow  you  can't  be  as  amiable  as  your  brother !  " 

"  I  am  the  Prince  of  Virginia,  but  I  fear  I  am  not  the  Fortunate 
Youth,"  said  George  gravely. 

Harry  was  beginning,  "  By  Jove,  he  is  the  best "  when  the 

noise  of  a  liarpsichord  was  heard  from  the  upper  room.  The  lad 
blushed  :  the  ladies  smiled. 

"Tis  Maria,  above,"  said  Lady  Castlewood.  **Lct  some  of  us 
go  up  to  her." 

The  ladies  rose,  and  made  way  towards  the  door ;  and  Harry 
followed  them,  blushing  very  much.  George  was  about  to  join  the 
party,  but  Lord  Castlewood  checked  him.  "  Nay,  if  all  the  ladies 
follow  your  brother,"  his  Lordship  said,  "  let  me  at  least  have  the 
benefit  of  your  company  and  conversation.  I  long  to  hear  the 
account  of  your  captivity  and  rescue,  Cousin  George  !  " 

"  Oh,  we  must  hear  ^hat  too  ?  "  cried  one  of  the  lariies,  lingering. 

"I  am  greedy,  and  should  like  it  all  by  myself,"  said  Lord 
Castlewood,  looking  at  her  very  sternly ;  and  followed  the  women 
to  the  door,  and  closed  it  upon  them,  with  a  low  bow. 

"Your  brother  has  no  doubt  acquainted  you  with  the  history 
of  all  that  has  happened  to  him  in  this  house,  Cousin  Greorge  ? '' 
asked  George's  kinsman. 
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"T  induding  the  quarrel  witli  Mr.  Will,  ami  the  en, 
ment  t  ly  Lady  Maria,"  reiilies  George,  with  a  bow.  "  I  may 
be  parff<  ai  for  saying  that  he  hath  met  with  but  ill  fortune  here, 
my  L 

"  ;h  no  one  can  deplore  more  cordially  than  myself.     My 

brother  es  with  horse-jockeys  and  trainei«,  and  the  wildest  blooda 
of  the  tiiwTi,  and  between  lis  there  is  very  little  sympathy.  We 
ahoiikl  not  all  liv  (iufptTicr  vpiv  -a-e  not  su  poor.  This  \i 
house  which  our  grai  I  before  she  went  to  America 

and  married  Colonel  iv.^  of  the  old  furniture  belonged 

to  her."     George  looke  rainscotcd  parlour  with  some 

inlereat     "  Our  house  lied  in  the  last  twenty  yeara ; 

though  we  had  a  pro  a  score  of  years  since,  owiog 

to  some  interest  we  h  n.     But  the  malady  of  play 

has  been  the  ruin  of  us  u  miserable  victim  to  it ;  only 

too  pTOud  to  Bell  myself  i  roturitrt,  as  many  noblemea, 

lees  scrupulous,  Iultq  dor  my  fault,  my  dear  cousin, 

remember  how  I  was  bor  is  LordsUp  laid  his  hand  o 

his  R)iirt-fri!l,  turned   out   nis   loe,  anti   loolipd  his  cousin  nobly  i 
the  face. 

Young  George  Warrington's  natural  disposition  was  to  believe 
everything  which  everybody  saiii  to  him.  When  once  deceived, 
however,  or  undeceiveil  about  the  charjcter  of  a  person,  he  became 
utterly  incredulous,  and  he  saluted  this  fine  speech  of  my  Lord's 
with  a  sardonical  iiiwanl  laughter,  jireserring  his  gravity,  however, 
and  scarce  allowing  any  of  his  srarii  to  a)ipear  in  his  words. 

"  We  have  all  our  fauita,  my  Lord.  That  of  play  hath  been 
condoned  over  and  over  again  in  gentlemen  of  our  rank.  Having 
heartily  forgiven  my  brother,  surely  I  cannot  presume  to  be  your 
Lordship's  judge  in  the  matter  ;  and  instead  of  playing  and  losing, 
I  wish  sincerely  that  you  had  \tot\i  played  and  won  !  " 

"  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart ! "  says  my  Lord,  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  augur  well  for  your  goodneijs  when  you  can  speak  in  this  way, 
and  for  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  too,  cousin, 
of  which  you  seein  tfl  possess  a  greater  share  than  most  young  men 
of  your  age.  Your  poor  Harry  hath  the  best  heart  in  the  world ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  his  head  be  very  strong." 

"  Not  very  strong,  indeed.  But  h^  hath  the  art  to  make 
friends  wherever  he  goes,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  imprudences  most 
people  love  hiin." 

"  I  do— we  all  do,  I'm  sure  !  as  if  he  were  our  brother  !  "  criea 
my  Lord. 

"  He  has  often  describe<i  in  his  letters  his  welcome  at  your  Lord- 
ship's house.     My  mother  keeps  them  all,  you  may  be  sure.     Harry's 
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style  is  not  very  learned,  but  his  heart  is  so  good,  that  to  read  him 
is  better  than  wit." 

"  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  fancy  his  brother  possesses  a  good 
heart  and  a  good  wit,  too  ! "  says  my  Lord,  obstinately  gracious. 

"  I  am  as  Heaven  made  me,  cousin ;  and  perhaps  have  had  some 
more  experience  and  sorrow  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most 
young  men." 

"  This  misfortune  of  your  poor  brother — I  mean  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  your  sudden  reappearance — has  not  quite  left  Harry 
without  resources  1 "  continued  Lord  Caatlewood,  very  gently. 

'*  With  nothing  but  what  his  mother  can  leave  him,  or  I,  at  her 
death,  can  spare  him.  What  is  the  usual  portion  here  of  a  younger 
brother,  my  Lord?" 

"  Eh  !  a  younger  brother  here  is — you  know — in  fine,  everybody 
knows  what  a  younger  brother  is,"  said  my  Lord,  and  shrugged  hia 
shoulders  and  looked  his  guest  in  the  face. 

The  other  went  on :  "  We  are  the  best  of  friends,  but  we  are 
flesh  and  blood :  and  I  don't  pretend  to  do  more  for  him  than  is 
usually  done  for  younger  brothers.  Why  give  him  money  ?  That 
he  should  squander  it  at  cards  or  horse-racing  ?  My  Lord,  we  have 
cards  and  jockeys  in  Virginia,  too ;  and  my  poor  Harry  hath  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  own  country  already,  before  he  came  to  yours. 
He  inherits  the  family  failing  for  dissipation." 

"  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,  I  pity  him  I " 

"Our  estate,  you  see,  is  great,  but  our  income  is  small.  We 
have  little  more  money  than  that  which  we  get  from  England  for 
our  tobacco — and  very  little  of  that  too — for  our  tobacco  comes  back 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  goods,  clothes,  leather,  groceries,  ironmongery, 
nay,  wine  and  beer  for  our  people  and  ourselves.  Harry  may  come 
back  and  share  all  these ;  there  is  a  nag  in  the  stable  for  him,  a 
piece  of  venison  on  the  table,  a  Httle  ready  money  to  keep  his  pocket 
warm,  and  a  coat  or  two  every  year.  This  will  go  on  whilst  my 
mother  lives,  unless,  which  is  far  from  improbable,  he  gets  into  some 
quarrel  with  Madam  Esmond.  Then,  whilst  I  live  he  will  have  the 
run  of  the  house  and  all  it  contains  :  then,  if  I  die  leaving  children, 
he  will  be  less  and  less  welcome.  His  future,  my  Lord,  is  a  dismal 
one,  unless  some  strange  piece  of  luck  turn  up  on  which  we  were 
fools  to  speculate.  Henceforth  he  is  doomed  to  dependence,  and  I 
know  no  worse  lot  than  to  be  dependent  on  a  self-willed  woman  like 
our  mother.  The  means  he  had  to  make  himself  respected  at  home 
he  hath  squandered  away  here.  He  has  flung  his  patrimony  to  the 
dogs,  and  poverty  and  subserviency  are  now  his  only  portion."  Mr. 
Warrington  delivered  this  speech  with  considerable  spirit  and  volu- 
bility, and  his  cousin  heard  him  respectfully. 
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"  You  Bpeiik  wel],  Mr.  Warriiiyton.     E&ve  you  ever  thought  o( 

laid  my  Lord. 

)  I  have  thought  of  public  life  like  every  man  of  my 
Btation — every  man,  that  is,  who  tares  for  aoraething  beyond  a  dice- 
box  or  a  atftble,"  replies  George.  "  I  hope,  my  Lord,  to  be  able  to 
take  my  own  jiloee,  and  my  uulueky  brother  muHt  content  himself  i 
with  liis.  This  I  say  udviaedly,  linving  heard  from  him  of  certain 
engH^meuta  which  he  hiia  formed,  aud  which  it  would  be  misery  t 
all  partiea  were  he  to  attei!- 


"Your  logic  ia  very  at: 
and  see  the  ladies  1     Th' 


my  Lord.     "  Shall  we  go 
ture  aboye-Btairs  which  your 
Before  yon  go,  my  dear  eotiain, 

fuuiily  may  have  the  honour 
>w,  IB  always  your  home  when 

your  Virgiuian   Castlewood, 
beef,  and  muttoii,  and  ale,  and 
ly  scarce  amongst  ua." 
1,  where,  however,  they  fouQd  ' 
Phis  was  my  Lady  Maria,  who 


grandfather  is  said  to  have 
you  will  pleaae  to  fix  a  di 
of  receiving  you.  Castlev 
we  are  there.  It  is  aom 
cousin,  from  your  account, 
wood,  in  plenty  ;  but  mon< 

They  ascended  to  the  c 
only  one  of  the  ladies  of  th 

came  out  of  tlic  cniiira.'^ure  of  u  win.lL.w,  \\U.w   ^h-;  uud   Harry 
Warringtoii  had  been  engaged  in  talk. 

George  made  his  licst  bow,  Maria  her  lowest  ciirtscy.  "  You  are 
Indeed  wonderfully  like  your  brother,"  she  sai<l,  giving  liim  her  liatid. 
"  And  from  what  he  says.  Cousin  George,  I  think  you  are  as  good 
as  he  is." 

At  the  sight  of  her  swollen  eyes  aud  tearful  face,  George  felt 
a  pang  of  remorse.  "  Poor  thing,"  he  thought.  "  Harry  haa  been 
vaunting  my  generosity  and  virtue  to  her,  and  I  have  been  playing 
the  selfish  elder  brother  downstairs!  How  olil  ahe  looks  1  How 
couM  he  ever  have  a  passion  for  such  a  woman  as  thati"  How  I 
Because  he  did  not  see  with  your  eyes,  Mr.  George.  He  saw  rightly 
too  now  with  hia  own,  perhaps.  I  never  know  whether  to  pity  or 
congratulate  a  man  on  coming  to  his  senses. 

After  the  introduction  a  little  talk  took  place,  which  for  a  while 
Lady  Maria  managed  to  carry  ou  in  an  eaay  manner ;  hut  thimgli 
ladies  in  this  matter  of  social  hyiiocrisy  are,  I  think,  far  more  cim- 
flummate  j>erforniera  than  men,  after  a  ni;nt<'noe  or  two  the  jioor 
lady  broke  out  into  a  sob,  and,  motioning  Harry  away  with  her 
hand,  fairly  fled  from  the  room. 

Harry  was  rushing  forward,  but  stoppeil — checked  by  that  sign. 
My  Lord  said  his  poor  slater  was  subject  to  these  fits  of  nerves,  and 
had  already  been  ill  that  morning.  After  this  event  our  young 
gentlemen  thouglit  it  was  neeiUess  to  prolong  their  visit.  Loril 
Castlewood  followed  them  downstairs,  accomjianied  them  to  the 
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« 

door,  admired  their  nags  in  the  phaeton,  and  waved  them  a  friendly 
£urewell. 

"  And  BO  we  have  been  coaxing  and  cuddling  in  the  window, 
and  we  part  good  friends,  Harry  1  Is  it  not  so  1 "  says  George  to 
his  charioteer. 

"  Oh,  she  18  a  good  woman  ! "  cries  Harry,  lashing  the  horses. 
"  I  know  yoif U  think  so  when  you  come  to  know  her." 

"  When  you  take  her  home  to  Virginia  ?  A  pretty  welcome 
our  mother  will  give  her.  She  will  never  forgive  me  for  not  break- 
ing the  match  off,  nor  you  for  making  it." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  George !  Don't  you  be  popping  your  ugly 
head  so  close  to  my  ears,  Gumbo  !  After  what  has  passed  between 
us,  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  stand  by  her.  If  she  sees  no  objection, 
I  must  find  none.  I  told  her  all.  I  told  her  that  madam  would 
be  very  rusty  at  first ;  but  that  she  was  very  fond  of  me,  and  nuist 
end  by  relenting.  And  when  yon  come  to  the  property,  I  told  her 
that  I  knew  my  dearest  George  so  well,  that  I  might  count  upon 
sharing  with  him." 

"  The  deuce  you  did  !  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  I  have 
been  telling  my  Lord  Castlewood  quite  a  different  story.  That  as 
an  elder  brother  I  intend  to  have  all  my  rights — there,  don't  flog 
that  near  horse  so — and  that  you  can  but  look  forward  to  poverty 
and  dependence." 

"  What  ?  You  won't  help  me  ? "  cries  Harry,  turning  quite  pale. 
"George,  I  don't  believe  it,  though  I  hear  it  out  of  your  own  mouth  !'* 

There  was  a  minute's  pause  after  this  outbreak,  during  which 
Harry  did  not  even  look  at  his  brother,  but  sat,  gazing  blindly 
before  him,  the  picture  of  grief  and  gloom.  He  was  driving  so  near 
to  a  roa^l-post  that  the  carriage  might  have  been  upset  but  for 
George's  pulling  the  rein. 

"  You  had  better  take  the  reins,  sir,"  said  Harry.  "  I  told  you 
you  had  better  take  them." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  me  fail  you,  Harry  ? "  George  asked. 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  "  not  till  now  " — the  tears  were  rolling 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

"  My  dear,  I  think  one  day  you  will  say  I  have  done  my  duty.' 

"  What  have  you  done  ] "  asked  Harry. 

"  I  have  said  you  were  a  younger  brother — that  you  have  spent 
all  your  patrimony,  and  that  your  portion  at  home  must  be  very 
slender.     Is  it  not  true  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  I  would  not  have  believed  it  if  ten  thousand  men 
had  told  me,"  said  Harry.  "  Whatever  happened  to  me,  I  thought 
I  could  trust  you^  George  Warrington."  And  in  this  frame  of  mind 
Sarry  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  drive. 
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Their  dinner 
of  which  Harry  i 
before  him. 

"  That  wine 
remarked. 

"  I  have  no  other,  sir,"  said  Harry  grimly ; 
glaaa  nfter  glass  in  Bilenco,  he  presently  seized 


served  soon  after  their  return  to  their  1odgin0^  , 
e  ate  any,  though  be  drank  freely  of  the  wins  I 


insoler  In  trouble,  Harry,"  his  brothor  j 


the  ri 

He  did  not  return  f 
About  bia  brother,  bad  noi 
and  flmoked  the  pipe  of  ' 
not  aid  him,  and  (>od  be 
though  he  marries  a  bl 
dune  him  harm  enough 
has  he  gone :  has  be  goni 

"Good  God!  what 
rington  presently,  when 

He  came  up  and  tooi 


lira.  George,  in  much  anxietj 
meanwhile,  but  read  bis  book, 
'  It  was  shabby  to  Bay  I  would 
i  not  true.  I  won't  leave  him, 
thought  George :  "  have  I  not 
Homing  to  life  agwnl     Where 

I  to  thee  1 "  cried  George  War- 
ame  in,  looking  ghastly  pale. 
's  band.     "  I  can  take  it  now, 

lieorgy,"  He  aanl.  •■IVrnaps  wnat  yon  did  was  ri^'lit,  though  I 
for  one  will  never  believe  that  you  wouM  throw  your  brother  off  in 
distress.  I'll  tell  you  what.  At  dinner,  I  thought  suddenly,  I'll 
go  back  to  her  and  speak  to  her.  I'll  say  to  her,  '  Maria,  poor  aa  I 
am,  your  conduct  t«  mc  has  been  so  noble,  tiwt,  by  Heaven !  I  am 
yours  to  take  or  to  leave.  If  you  will  have  me,  here  I  am  :  I  will 
enlist;  I  will  work;  I  will  try  and  make  a  livelihood  for  nij-self, 

somehow,  and  my  bro my  relations  will  relent,  and  give  us 

enough  to  live  on.'  That's  what  I  determined  to  tell  her;  and  I 
did,  George.  1  ran  all  the  way  to  Kcnsini;ton  in  the  Riin — look, 
I  am  Bplaahcd  from  bead  to  font  —a  d  (o  nd  them  all  at  dinner, 
all  except  Will,  that  is.  I  jk  ke  o  t  tl  at  very  moment  to  them 
all,  sitting  round  the  table,  o  c  tl  r  w  ne  '  Maria,'  says  I,  '  a 
poor  fellow  wauts  to  redeem  h  a  pre      se  wl  ich  he  made  when  hi 


J 


I  fiiiuid  I  had  plenty 
doing  now.     I  s|)oke 


B  quite  kind.     She  took 


fancied  he  was  rich.     Will  y      take  1  i 

of  words,  and  diiln't  hcAn  and  st  tter  is 

ever  so  long,  and  I  ended  by  soj  ng  I  wo  11  do  my  l>est  and  ray 

duty  by  her,  so  help  iiio  God  ! 

"  When  I  had  done,  she  came  up  to  r 
my  band,  and  kissed  it  before  the  rest.  '  My  dearest,  best  Harry  ! ' 
she  said  (those  were  her  words,  I  don't  want  otherwise  to  be  praising 
myself),  '  you  are  a  noble  heart,  and  I  thank  you  with  all  mine. 
But,  my  dear,  I  have  long  seen  it  waa  only  duty,  and  a  foolish 
promise  made  by  a  young  man  to  an  old  woman,  that  has  held  you 
to  your  engagement.  To  keep  it  would  make  you  miserable,  my 
dear.     I  absolve  you  from  it,  thanking  you  with  alt  my  heart  for 
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your  fidelity,  and  blessing  and  loving  my  dear  oouBin  always.'  And 
she  came  up  and  kissed  me  before  them  all,  and  went  out  of  the 
room  quite  stately,  and  without  a  single  tear.  They  were  all  crying, 
especially  my  Lord,  who  was  sobbing  quite  loud.  I  didn't  think 
he  had  so  much  feeling.  And  she,  G^ige  1  Oh,  isn't  she  a  noble 
creature  1" 

"  Here's  her  health ! "  cries  George,  filling  one  of  the  glasses  that 
still  stood  before  him. 

'*  Hip,  hip,  hu2zay  1 "  says  Harry.  He  was  wild  with  delight 
at  being  firee. 


CHAPTER  LVII 


DJ   WHICH  MR.   lIARKi 


MADAME  DE  BERI 
her  Virgiuia.li  iiephi..- 
view  with  LaJ.v  Mai 
what  had  piLBsed,  in  a  billet ' 
and  sliortly  afterwarda  her  i.ti. 
aunt  were  very  rare,  came  U 
spoke  about  the  circiuaBtaDcu 
knew  better  tlmn  my  LonI  Ciifitiewooit  \i 
sion,  and  now  tiuit  tlie  business  l)ctw 


'as  scarcely  leea  pleased  thoD 

I  reeult  of  Harry's  final  inter- 
I'ge  informed  the  Baroness  of 
M^nt  to  her  the  same  eveniikg ; 
iifltlewood,  whose  Tiaits  to  hia 

reapecta  to  her,  luid  fninklf  . 
hsd  taken  place ;  for  no  B 

U'  frank  upon  (M'iii- 

II  Aiana  and  Harry  was  ended, 
what  need  was  there  of  retiireii(«  or  liypocrisy  i  The  gniue  hail 
been  played,  and  waa  over :  he  had  uo  objei;tioii  now  to  speak  of  iu 
various  moves,  stnitiigems,  finesses.  "  She  is  my  own  sister,"  said 
my  Lord  affectionately:  "she  won't  have  many  more  cliunces — 
many  more  sik/i  chances  of  marrying  and  est-iblishing  herself.  I 
miKht  not  approve  of  tlie  niati:h  in  all  respects,  and  I  ntight  pily 
your  Ladyship's  young  Virginian  favourite :  but  of  course  such  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  was  not  to  be  thrown  away,  and  I  was  bound 
to  stand  by  my  own  tlesh  and  blood." 

"Your  candour  does  your  Lordship  iionour,"  says  Madame  de 
Bernstein,  '*  and  your  love  for  your  sister  is  quite  olifying !  " 

"  Nay,  we  have  lost  tlie  game,  ami  I  am  speaking  wins  raaciine. 
It  is  not  for  you,  who  have  won,  to  bear  malice,"  says  my  Lord, 
with  a  bow. 

Madame  de  Bernstein  protested  she  was  never  in  her  life  in 
better  humour.  "  Confess,  now,  Eugene,  that  visit  of  Maria  to 
Harry  at  the  sponging- house— that  touching  givini;  up  of  all  his 
presents  to  her,  was  a  stroke  of  thy  invention  T" 

"  Pity  for  the  yoimg  man,  and  a  sense  of  wliat  was  due  from 
Maria  to  her  friend^her  affianced  lover,  in  misfurtime,  sure  these 
were  motives  sufficient  to  make  her  act  as  she  did,"  replies  Lord 
Castle wooil  demurely. 

"  But  'twas  you  advised  her,  my  good  nephew  1 " 

Castlewood,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  owned  that  he  did 
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advise  his  sister  to  see  Mr.  Henry  Warrington.  "  But  we  should 
have  won,  in  spite  of  your  Ladyship,"  he  continued,  "  had  not  the 
elder  brother  made  his  appearance.  And  I  have  been  trying  to 
console  my  poor  Maria  by  showing  her  what  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
it  is  after  all,  that  we  lost." 

"  Suppose  she  had  married  Harry,  and  then  Cousin  George  had 
made  his  appearance  ? "  remarks  the  Baroness. 

"  Efectivement"  cries  Eugene,  taking  snuff.  "  As  the  grave 
was  to  give  up  its  dead,  let  us  be  thankful  to  the  grave  for  dis- 
gorging in  time !  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  Mr.  Greorge  Warrington 
seems  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  not  more  selfish  than  other  elder 
sons  and  men  of  the  world.  My  jHwr  Molly  fancied  that  he  might 
be  a — what  shall  I  say  ? — a  greenhorn  perhaps  is  the  term — like  his 
younger  brother.  She  fondly  hoped  that  he  might  be  inclined  to  go 
share  and  share  alike  with  Twin  junior ;  in  which  case,  so  infatuated 
was  she  about  the  young  fellow,  that  I  believe  she  would  have  taken 
him.  *  Harry  Warrington,  with  half  a  loaf,  might  do  very  well,' 
says  I,  *  but  Harry  Warrington  with  no  bread,  my  dear ! ' " 

"  How  no  bread  ? "  asks  the  Baroness. 

"  Well,  no  bread  except  at  his  brother's  side-table.  The  elder 
said  as  much." 

"  What  a  hard-hearted  wret(*h  !  "  cries  Ma<lame  de  Bernstein. 

"  Ah,  bah  !  I  play  with  you,  aunt,  carles  sur  tuhle !  Mr. 
George  only  did  what  everybody  else  would  do  :  and  we  have  no 
right  to  be  angry  with  him — really  we  haven't.  Molly  herself 
acknowledged  as  mucli,  after  her  first  burst  of  grief  was  over  and 
I  brought  her  to  listen  to  reason.  The  silly  old  creature !  to  be 
so  wild  about  a  young  lad  at  her  time  of  life." 

"  Twas  a  real  passion,  I  almost  do  believe,"  said  Madame  de 
Bernstein. 

"  You  should  have  heard  her  take  leave  of  him !  C'^tait 
touchant,  ma  parole  d'honneur !  I  cried.  Before  George,  I  could 
not  help  myself.  The  young  fellow  with  muddy  stockings,  and 
his  hair  about  his  eyes,  flings  himself  amongst  us  when  we  were 
at  dinner;  makes  his  offer  to  Molly  in  a  very  frank  and  noble 
manner,  and  in  goo<l  language  too;  and  she  replies.  Begad,  it 
put  me  in  mind  of  Mrs.  Woffin<i:ton  in  the  new  Scotch  play,  tliat 
Lord  Bute's  man  has  wrote — Douglas — what  d'ye  call  iti  She 
clings  round  the  larl ;  she  bids  him  adieu  in  heartrending  accents. 
She  steps  out  of  the  room  in  a  stately  des|)air — no  more  chocolate, 
thank  you.  If  she  had  made  a  mauvais  pas,  no  one  could  retire 
from  it  with  more  dignity.  'Twas  a  masterly  retreat  after  a  defeat. 
We  were  starved  out  of  our  position,  but  we  retired  with  all  the 
honours  of  war." 
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"  1       Y  won't  die  of  the  disappointment  1 "  said  my  Lord's  ^ 
mat,  6      ing  her  cup, 

M3      >rd  snarled  a  grin,  and  showed  his  yellow  teeth.     "  Ho, 
ehe  hath  once  or  twice  before  had  the  malady  very 


It  don't  kill,  at  your  Lady- 

r  1     She  did  not  mnrry  Doctor 

~    hfe.      She  did    not   becotna 

.     01(1  Dido,  a  poet  remarks, 

hence  learned  to  have  com- 

hare  been  told,  quarrel  and 
r,  and  arc  not  reconciled  for 
»t  world  are  Biirely  wiser  in 
QCea ;  they  cease  seeing  each 
gcther  again,  and  no  questioiM 
aj  puppy-dog,  is  thus  brought  • 
hough  you  know  he  has  been 
months  past,  ever  i 


severely,  and  recoTereii   perfectly, 
ship  kno    s,  at  Molly's  age." 

How   thould  her  Liulyship  knc 
Tiisher  until   ahe    was    -  ■-  -     ■ 
Madame  de  Beraatflin  i 
was  not  ignorant  of  Un 
passion  on  the  wretchpd 

People  in  the  li 
Rght,  and  go  on  al 
ever  bo  long.     Bill 
tlieir  generation, 
other.     They  make  it 
are  asked.     A  stray  pi 
in  Tinder  the  henefit  of  .. 
away  in  ugly  company.      ror  sij 

Castlewoods  and  Madame  de  Bernstein  liad  been  battling  for  pos- 
session of  poor  Harry  Warrington,  these  two  branches  of  the 
Esmond  family  had  remained  apart.  Now,  tlic  question  being 
settled,  they  were  free  to  meet  again,  aa  though  no  difference 
ever  had  separateti  them  :  and  Miulame  dc  Bernstein  drove  in 
her  great  coach  to  Laiiy  Castlewood's  rout,  and  the  Esmond  ladies 
appeared  smiling  at  Matlanie  de  Bernstein's  drums,  and  loved  each 
other  just  aa  much  as  they  previously  had  done. 

"So,  sir,  I  hear  you  h.ive  acted  like  a  hard-hearted  monster 
ahont  your  poor  brother  Harry  ! "  says  the  Baroness,  delighteil, 
and  menacing  George  with  her  utick. 

"  I  acted  but  ui>on  your  Ladyship's  bint,  and  desired  to  see 
whether  it  was  for  himself  or  his  reputeil  money  that  his  kinsfolk 
wanted  to  have  him,"  replies  George,  turning  rather  red. 

"  Nay,  Maria  could  not  marry  a  poor  fellow  who  was  utterly 
penniless,  and  whose  elder  brother  said  he  would  give  him 
nothing ! " 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best,  madam,"  says  George,  still  blushing. 

"  And  BO  thou  didst,  0  thon  hypocrite  I  "  cries  the  old  lady. 

"Hypocrite,  madam!  and  whyV  asks  Mn  Warrington,  draw- 
ing himself  up  in  ninch  state. 

"  I  know  all,  my  infant  I  "  says  the  Baroness  in  French.  "  Thou 
art  very  like  thy  grandfatlier.  Come,  that  I  embrace  thee  !  Harry 
has  told  ine  all,  and  that  thou  hast  divided  thy  little  patrimony 
with  him  ! " 
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"It  was  but  natural,  madam.  We  have  had  common  hearts 
and  purses  since  we  were  bom.  I  but  feigned  hardheartedness 
in  onler  to  try  those  people  yonder,"  says  (>eoige,  with  filling 
eyes. 

"And  thou  wilt  divide  Virginia  with  him  too?"  asks  the 
Bernstein. 

"  I  don't  say  so.  It  were  not  just,"  replied  Mr.  Warrington. 
"  The  land  must  go  to  the  eldest  bom,  and  Harry  would  not  have 
it  otherwise :  and  it  may  be  I  shall  die,  or  my  mother  outlive  the 
pair  of  us.  But  half  of  what  is  mine  is  his :  and  he,  it  must  be 
remembered,  only  was  extravagant  because  he  was  mistaken  as  to 
his  position." 

"  But  it  is  a  knight  of  old,  it  is  a  Bayard,  it  is  the  grandfather 
come  to  life ! "  cried  Madame  de  Bernstein  to  her  attendant,  as 
she  was  retiring  for  the  night.  And  that  evening,  when  the  lads 
left  her,  it  was  to  poor  Harry  she  gave  the  two  fingers,  and  to 
Gkoige  the  rouged  cheek,  who  blushed  for  his  part,  almost  as  deep 
as  that  often-dyed  rose,  at  such  a  mark  of  his  old  kinswoman's 
£Gtvour. 

Although  Harry  Warrington  was -the  least  envious  of  men,  and 
did  honour  to  his  brother  as  in  all  respects  his  chief,  guide,  and 
superior,  yet  no  wonder  a  certain  feeling  of  humiliation  and  dis- 
appointment oppressed  the  young  man  after  his  deposition  fix>m 
his  eminence  as  Fortunate  Youth  and  heir  to  boundless  Virginian 
territories.  Our  friends  at  Kensington  might  promise  and  vow  that 
they  would  love  him  all  the  better  after  his  fall ;  Harry  made  a 
low  bow  and  profe8se<l  himself  very  thankful ;  but  he  could  not 
help  perceiving,  when  he  went  with  his  brother  to  the  state  enter- 
tainment with  which  my  Lord  Castlewood  regaled  his  new-found 
kinsman,  that  George  was  all  in  all  to  his  cousins ;  had  all  the 
talk,  compHmente,  and  petits  soins  for  himself,  whilst  of  Harry  no 
one  took  any  notice  save  poor  Maria,  who  followed  him  with  wistful 
looks,  pursued  him  with  eyes  conveying  dismal  reproaches,  and,  as 
it  were,  blamed  him  because  she  had  left  him.  "  Ah  ! "  the  eyes 
seemed  to  say,  "  'tis  mighty  well  of  you,  Harry,  to  have  accepted  the 
freedom  which  I  gave  you ;  but  I  had  no  intention,  sir,  that  you 
should  be  so  pleased  at  being  let  off."  She  gave  him  up,  but  yet 
she  did  not  quite  forgive  him  for  taking  her  at  her  word.  She 
would  not  have  him,  and  yet  she  would.  Oh,  my  young  friends, 
how  delightful  is  the  beginning  of  a  love-business,  and  how  un- 
dignified, sometimes,  the  end ! 

This  is  what  Harry  Warrington,  no  doubt,  felt  when  he  went 
to  Kensington  and  encountered  the  melancholy  reproachful  eyes  of 
his  cousin.     Yes !  it  is  a  foolish  position  to  be  in ;  but  it  is  also 
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melancholy  to  look  into  a  liotise  you  Imve  otiM  lived  in,  ami  « 
block  caaemeota  and  eniiitiuitis  wliere  oni.'e  abone  the  fim  of  | 
welcome.  Mekncboly?  Ves  ;  but,  hu  !  bow  bitter,  how  melancholji 
buw  absurd  to  look  up  as  you  [uisa  eentj  mentally  by  No.  13,  and 
Bee  somebody  else  grinning  out  of  window,  and  evidently  on 
best  terras  with  the  kndliuiy.  I  always  feel  hurt,  even  ut  an  inn 
which  I  frequent,  if  I  see  other  fulke'  trunke  and  boots  ut  tlie 
doors  of  the  rooms  which  were  once  mine.  Have  those  boute  lolled 
on  the  sofa  which  once  I  re  I  kick  you  from  before  me, 

you  muddy  vulgar  highlowi 

So  coDsidcring   that  li.  ]f  occupation  was  over,   and 

M^Lria's  rooms,  if  not  given  ew  tenant,  were,  at  any  mte, 

to  let,  Harry  did  not  fee'  in  his  cousin's  company, 

she  poMJbiy  iu  his.     He  -  that  be  had  nothing  to  say 

t)  iter,  or  that  what  she  to  him  was  rather  diUl  and 

commonplace,    and   that   '-  <    of  a  wbite-nei'ked   pipe  of 

Virginia  waa  decidedly  n  ile  to  him  now  than  Maria's 

softest  accents  and  most  mou«.     When  George  went 

to  Kensingtin,  then.  Harry  am  nut  care  inui^h  almut  goiiiy,  and 
pleaded  other  engirgenienta. 

At  his  uncle's  house  in  Hill  Street  the  poor  lad  was  no  Ijetter 
amused,  and,  indeed,  was  treateil  by  the  virtuous  people  there  with 
scarce  any  attention  at  all.  The  ladies  did  not  scniple  to  deny 
tiiemselves  when  he  came ;  lie  could  scarce  have  believed  in  sucli 
insincerity  after  their  caresses,  their  welcome,  tlieir  repeated  vows 
of  affection  ;  but  happening  to  sit  with  the  Lamberts  for  an  hour 
after  he  had  called  upon  his  aunt,  lie  saw  her  Lailysbip's  chairmen 
arrive  with  an  empty  chair,  and  bis  aunt  step  out  and  enter  the 
vehicle,  and  not  even  blush  wlicn  he  made  her  a  bow  from  the 
opposite  window.  To  lie  denial  by  bis  own  relations — to  have  that 
door  wliicli  Inu!  opened  to  him  so  kindly,  slammed  in'  his  face ! 
He  would  not  liave  believed  such  a  thing  possible,  |>oor  simple 
Harry  siud.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  door-kno.-ker  bad  a  tender 
heart,  and  was  not  made  of  bra-sa  :  not  more  changed  than  the  beail 
of  that  knocker  was  my  Lady  Warrington's  virtuous  face  when  she 
passed  her  nephew. 

"  My  fiitlier's  own  brother's  wife  !  What  have  I  done  to  otTenil 
her?  Oh,  Aunt  Lambert,  Aunt  Lambert,  did  you  ever  see  suc-li 
coldheartcdneaa]"  cries  out  Harry,  with  his  usual  imjictuosity. 

"Do  we  make  any  difference  to  you,  my  dear  Harry?"  says 
Aunt  Lambert,  with  a  side-look  at  her  youngest  daughter.  "  The 
world  may  look  coldly  at  you,  but  we  don't  belong  to  it :  so  you 
may  come  to  us  in  safety." 

"In  this  house  you  are  difierMtt  from  other  people,"  replies 
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Hany.     "I  don't  know  how,  but  I  always  feel  quiet  and  happy 
somehow  when  I  come  to  you." 


IC 


Quis  me  uno  vivit  felicior !  aut  mogis  h&c  quid 
Optandum  vitft  dicere  quis  poiorit  ? " 

calls  out  General  Lambert.  "Do  you  know  where  I  got  these 
verses,  Mr.  Gownsman  1 "  and  he  addresses  his  son  from  college,  who 
is  come  to  pass  an  Easter  holiday  with  his  parents. 

"You  got  them  out  of  Catullus,  sir,"  says  tlie  scholar. 

"  I  got  them  out  of  no  such  thing,  sir.  I  got  them  out  of  my 
favourite  Democritus  Junior — out  of  old  Burton,  who  has  provided 
many  indifferent  scholars  with  learning ; "  and  who  and  Montaigne 
were  favourite  authors  with  the  good  GeneraL 


II 


CHAPTER    LVIII 
INHERE  W  -  CATS  MAY  DO 

WE  have  said  be  iniana,  with  a  wisdom  not  on-   ' 

common  in  va  osen  to  adopt  atrons  Jacobite 

opinions,  am  nxligious  affection  for  the  cxi]«d 

Royal  fiiniily.    The  bi  ad  recogniBod  Madam  Esmond's 

father  as  Marqiiis  of  she  did  not  choose  to  be  very 

angry  with  an  iinfortiiiiH  .t,  after  all,  was  bo  wiUing  to 

acknowledge  the  merits  ly.     As  for  any  little  acfindnl 

about  her  Bister,  Modan  lin,  and  the  Old  Chevalier,  ahfl.! 

tossed  away  from  her  v....  ^v,,^  .he  rftcollp<-ti'm  of  that  odioiw 
circumstance,  asserting,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  two  first  mon- 
archs  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were  quite  as  bail  as  any  Stnarts  in 
regard  to  their  domoBtic  morality.  But  the  King  de  fucto  was  the 
King,  as  well  as  iiis  Majesty  dtjure.  De  Facto  had  been  solemnly 
erowneil  and  anointed  at  church,  and  had  likewise  utteily  discom- 
fited De  Jure,  when  they  came  to  battle  for  the  kingdom  together. 
Madam's  clear  opinion  was,  then,  that  her  sons  owed  it  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  Sovereign  to  appear  at  his  Royal  Court.  And 
if  his  Mjuesty  should  have  been  mindeil  to  confer  a  lucrative  post, 
or  a  blue  or  reil  ribbon  ujwn  cither  of  them,  she,  for  her  part,  would 
not  have  been  in  the  least  surprised.  She  made  no  doubt  but  that 
the  King  knew  the  Virginian  Esmonds  as  well  as  any  other  mcni1>crs 
of  his  nobility.  The  lads  were  specially  commanded,  then,  to 
present  themselves  at  Court,  and  I  daresay  their  mother  wonld  have 
been  very  angry  had  she  known  that  George  took  Harry's  laced 
coat  on  the  day  when  he  went  to  make  his  bow  at  Kensington. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  King's  drawina-room  was  ojicn  almost 
every  day  to  his  nobility  and  gentry  ;  an<l  loyalty — especially  sinrc 
the  war  had  begim — could  gratify  itjielf  a  score  of  times  in  a  month 
with  the  august  sight  of  the  sovereign.  A  wise  avoidance  of  the 
enemy's  shipa-of-war,  a  gracious  acknowledgment  of  the  inestimable 
loss  the  British  Isles  would  suffer  by  the  seizure  of  the  Royal 
person  at  sea,  caused  the  monarch  to  forego  those  visits  to  his 
native  Hanover  which  were  so  dear  to  his  Royal  heart,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  remain,  it  must  be  owned,  unwillingly,  amongst  hia 
loving  Britons.     A  Hanoverian  lady,  however,  whose  virtues  bal. 
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endeared  her  to  the  prince,  strove  to  console  him  for  his  enforced 
absence  from  Herrenhausen.  And  from  the  lips  of  the  Countess  of 
Walmoden  (on  whom  the  imperial  beneficence  had  gracefully  con- 
ferred a  high  title  of  British  nonour)  the  revered  Defender  of  the 
Faith  could  hear  the  accents  of  his  native  home. 

To  this  beloved  Sovereign,  Mr.  Warrington  requested  his  uncle, 
an  assiduous  courtier,  to  present  him :  and  as  Mr.  Lambert  had  to 
go  to  Court  likewise,  and  thank  his  Majesty  for  his  promotion,  the 
two  <nentlemen  made  the  journey  to  Kensington  together,  engaging 
a  hackney-coach  for  the  purpose,  as  my  Lord  Wrotham's  carriage 
was  now  wanted  by  its  rightful  owner,  who  had  returned  to  his 
house  in  town.  They  alighted  at  Kensington  Palace  (xate,  where 
the  sentries  on  duty  knew  and  saluted  the  good  General,  and  hence 
modestly  made  their  way  on  foot  to  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Sovereign.  Walking  imder  the  portico  of  the  Palace,  they  entered 
the  gallery  which  leads  to  the  great  black  marble  staircase  (which 
hath  been  so  richly  decorated  and  painted  by  Mr.  Kent),  and  then 
passed  through  several  rooms,  richly  hung  with  tapestry  and  adorned 
with  pictures  and  bustos,  until  they  came  to  the  King's  great  draw- 
ing-room, where  that  famous  "  Venus  "  by  Titian  is,  and,  amongst 
other  masterpieces,  the  picture  of  ^'St.  Francis  adoring  the  infant 
Saviour,"  performed  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Hubens ;  and  here,  with  the 
rest  of  the  visitors  to  the  Court,  the  gentlemen  waited  until  his 
Migesty  issued  from  his  private  apartments,  where  he  was  in  con- 
ference with  certain  personages  who  were  called  in  the  newspaper 
language  of  that  day  his  M-j — ty*s  M-n-st-rs. 

Greoige  Warrington,  who  had  never  been  in  a  palace  before,  had 
leisure  to  admire  the  place,  and  regard  the  people  round  him.  He 
saw  fine  pictures  for  the  first  time  too,  and  I  daresay  delighted  in 
that  charming  piece  of  Sir  Anthony  Vandyke,  representing  King 
Charles  the  First,  his  Queen  and  Family,  and  the  noble  picture 
of  "  Esther  before  Ahasuerus,"  painted  by  Tintoret,  and  in  which  all 
the  figures  are  dressed  in  the  magnificent  Venetian  habit.  With 
the  contemplation  of  these  works  he  was  so  enraptured,  that  he 
scarce  heard  all  the  remarks  of  his  good  friend  the  General,  who  was 
whispering  into  his  young  companion's  almost  heedless  ear  the  names 
of  some  of  the  personages  round  about  them. 

"  Yonder,"  says  Mr.  Lambert,  "  are  two  of  my  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot  and  Admiral  Boscawen :  your  Bos- 
cawen,  whose  fleet  fired  the  first  gun  in  your  waters  two  years  ago. 
That  stout  gentleman  all  belaced  with  gold  is  Mr.  Fox,  that  was 
Minister,  and  is  now  content  to  be  Paymaster  with  a  great  salary." 

"  He  carries  the  auri  fames  on  his  person.  Why,  his  waiBtooat 
is  a  perfect  Potosi !  "  says  Greoi^ge. 
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"  Alie^ti  appetena — how  goes  the  test )     He  loves  tfl  get  umn^    | 
anil  to  spend  it,"  continues  General  LamberL     "Yon  is  my  Lord  ( 
Chief  Justice   Willea,  talking  to  noy  Lord  of  Salisbury,  Doctor  J 
Hoadley,  who,  if  he  serve  his  God  m  he  aen-es  his  King,  will  be  ] 
translated  to  some  very  high  promotion  in  heaven.     He  belonga  to 
your  grandfather's  time,  and  was  loved  by  Dick  Steele  and  hatM  by 
the  Dean,     With  them  is  my  Lord  of  Loudou,  the  learned  Doctor 
Sherlock,      My  Lorda  of  '"      '  —   sleeves  have  lost  half  their 
honours  now.    I  remember  w  as  a  boy  in  iny  mother's  ^uwd, 
ahe  mai-tc  me  go  down  on  m"              )  the  Bishop  of  RocheHWr ; 
who  went  over  tlie  wat«r,                  me  Minister  to  somebody  who 
shall  be  nameless^  Perkiti'  That  handsome  fair  mau  ia 
Admiral  Smith,     He  wax                   of  poor  Byng'a  court- martial, 
and  atrovB  in  vain  to  get  hi                  -cnalty ;  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand 
they  call  him  in  the  tiect.                    ch  Aiubaasailor  had  him  broke, 
wheu  he  was  a  lieutenant, '                  a  French  mau-of'Wor  lower  top- 
sails to  him,  and  the  Kin;                   i  a  captain  the  next  day.    That  J 
tall  haughty -looking  man  m  .„j  ^       George  Sackville,  who,  now  T  ^ 
am  a  Major-Genend  myself,  will  treat  nic  someivliat  better  than 
a  footman.     I  wish  luy  stout  old  Blakency  were  here ;  he  is  the 
soldier's  darling,  and  as  kind  and  brave  as  yonder  poker  of  a  noble- 
man is  brave  and I  am  your  Lonlship's  very  humble  Ber\'ant. 

This  ia  a  young  gentleman  who  is  just  from  Aiiieriea,  and  was  in 
Bnuldock's  sad  busineas  two  years  ago." 

"  Oh,  iiideeil ! "  says  the  poker  of  a  nobleman,  "  I  have  the 
honour  of  siieaking  to  ftlr,  " 

"  To  Major-General  Lnmliert,  at  yonr  Lordship's  service,  and 
who  was  in  iiis  Majesty's  sunie  time  before  yon  entered  it.  That,  Mr. 
Warrington,  ia  the  first  ecinmoner  in  England,  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow. 
Where  is  your  unele  t  I  shall  have  to  present  you  myself  to  his 
Majesty  if  Sir  Miles  delays  nuich  longer,"  As  he  s|ioke  the  worthy 
General  addressed  himself  entirety  to  his  young  friend,  making  no 
sort  of  account  of  his  colleague,  who  stalkeil  away  with  a  scared 
look  as  if  amazed  at  the  other's  audacity.  A  hnndj-eil  years  ago  a 
nobleman  was  a  nobleman,  and  ex{)ci'teil  to  he  adniired  as  sut-h. 

Sir  Miles's  red  waisti'iiat  appeart'd  in  sijiht  prcKcntly,  and  many 
cordial  greetings  passed  between  liini,  his  nephew,  and  Genend 
Lambert:  for  we  have  descrilieil  how  Sir  Miles  «"a<  llie  most  aHee- 
tionate  of  men.  So  the  Genrnil  had  ijiutti'd  my  Lord  Wrotham's 
house?  It  was  time,  as  his  LonUhip  himself  wished  to  occupy 
it  1     Very  good ;  but  consider  what  a  loss  for  the  neit'hboiirs  ! 

"We  miss  you,  we  positively  nuss  yoii,  my  dear  General,"  cries 
Sir  Miles.  "My  daughters  were  in  love  with  those  lovely  young 
ladies — upon    mv    word    tliey    were ;  Uid   my    Lady    Warrington 
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and  my  girls  were  debating  over  and  over  again  how  they  should 
find  an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  your  charming 
family.  We  feel  as  if  we  were  old  friends  already ;  indeed  we  do, 
General,  if  you  will  permit  me  the  liberty  of  saying  so;  and  we 
love  you,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  frankly,  on  account  of  your 
friendship  and  kindness  to  our  dear  nephews :  though  we  were  a 
little  jealous,  I  own  a  little  jealous  of  them,  because  they  went 
so  often  to  see  you.  Often  and  often  have  I  said  to  my  Lady 
Warrington,  *  My  dear,  why  don't  we  make  acquaintance  with  the 
General  ?  Why  don't  we  ask  him  and  ]iis  ladies  to  come  over  in 
a  family  way  and  dine  with  some  other  plain  country  gentlefolks  ? ' 
Carry  my  most  sincere  respects  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  I  pray,  sir ;  and 
thank  her  for  her  goodness  to  these  young  gentlemen.  My  own 
flesh  and  blood,  sir ;  my  dear  dear  brother's  boys  ! "  He  passed 
his  hand  across  his  manly  eyes:  he  was  choking  almost  with 
generous  and  affectionate  emotion. 

Whilst  they  were  discoursing — Greorge  Warrington  the  while 
restraining  his  laughter  with  admirable  gravity — the  door  of  the 
King's  apartments  opened,  and  the  pages  entered,  preceding  his 
Majesty.  He  was  followed  by  his  burly  son,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke,  a  very  corpulent  prince,  with  a  coat  and  face  of  blazing 
scarlet :  behind  them  aime  various  gentlemen  and  officers  of  state, 
among  whom  George  at  once  recognised  the  famous  Mr.  Secretary 
Pitt,  by  his  tall  stature,  \m  eagle  eye  and  beak,  his  grave  and 
majestic  presence.  A«  I  see  that  solemn  figure  passing,  even  a 
hundred  years  off,  I  protest  I  feel  a  [)re8eut  awe,  and  a  desire  to 
take  my  hat  off.  I  am  not  frightened  at  George  the  Second  ;  nor 
are  my  eyes  dazzled  by  the  portentous  appearance  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Culloilen  and  Fontenoy ;  but  the  Great 
Commoner,  the  terrible  Cornet  of  Horse  !  His  figure  bestrides  our 
narrow  isle  of  a  century  back  like  a  Colossus ;  and  I  hush  as 
he  passes  in  his  gouty  shoes,  his  thunderbolt  hand  wrapped  in 
flannel.  Perhaps  as  we  see  him  now,  issuing  with  dark  looks  from 
the  Royal  closet,  angry  scenes  havfe  been  passing  l>etween  him  and 
his  august  master.  He  has  been  boring  that  old  monarch  for 
hours  with  prodigious  long  speeches,  full  of  eloquence,  voluble  with 
the  noblest  phrases  upon  the  coninionest  topics ;  but,  it  must  be 
confessed,  uttcTly  repulsive  to  the  little  shrewd  old  gentleman,  "  at 
whose  feet  he  lays  himself,"  as  the  x)hra.se  is,  and  who  has  the  most 
thorough  dislike  for  fine  hoedry  and  for  fine  brose  too !  The 
sublime  Minister  passes  solemnly  through  the  crowd ;  the  company 
ranges  itself  respectfiilly  round  the  wall ;  and  his  Majesty  walks 
round  the  circle,  his  Royal  son  lagging  a  little  behind,  and  engaging 
select  individuals  in  conversation  for  his  own  part. 
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Tlie  monarch  is  a  little  keen  fresh -coloured  old  man,  with  very 
pratniding  eyes,  sttired  in  I'laln  old-fHshioiiHl  snuff-^Kil mired  clothes  | 
iind  l)rown  stockings,  liia  oul;  onuiiiieut  the  bUie  ribliuii  of  his  Onlcr  I 
of  the  Garter.  He  speaka  Id  a  Geniian  accent,  but  with  ease, 
shrewdness,  and  eimplicity,  addressing  those  individuals  whoi 
h^  a  mind  to  notice,  or  paeeing  on  with  a  bow.  He  knew  Mr. 
Lambert  well,  who  had  served  under  his  M^esty  at  Dettin^i, 
and  with  hia  Royai  son  in  Scotland,  and  be  congratulated  hJin 
good-h  union  redly  on  liis  pn 

"  It  ia  not  always,"  hii  vns  pleased  to  say,  "  that  v 

can  do  as  we  like;  but  I  when,  for  once,  I  could  give 

myself  that  pleoaure  in  yoi  serol;  for  my  army  coutuina 

no  better  officer  as  you." 

The  veteran  blushed  an  eeply  gratified  at  this  speech. 

Meanwhile,  the  Beat  of  M  s  looking  at  Sir  Miles  War- 

rington  (whom  his  Majest\  fectly,  as  the  eager  recipient 

of  all  &TOura  from  all  M  at  the  young  gentlemau  1 

his  side. 

"■Who  is  this  I"  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  wmdeflceniled  to 
ask,  pointing  towanls  George  Warrington,  who  stood  iH'lbre  liis 
sovereign  in  a  rcs|>eetful  attitude,  clad  in  )ioiir  Harry's  best  eni- 
broidere<]  suit. 

With  the  dwiwat  reverem^e  Sir  Miles  informed  liis  King,  tliat 
the  young  gentleman  was  hia  nephew,  Mr.  George  Warrington,  of 
Virginia,  who  aakeil  leave  to  {luy  his  humble  duty. 

"  Thix,  then,  ia  tlie  otiier  brother  1 "  the  venerated  PriiK'c  deigned 
to  ol>8er\-e,  "  He  came  in  time,  else  the  other  brotlier  would  liave 
spent  all  tlie  money.  My  LonI  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  why  do  you 
come  out  in  tliis  bitter  wcuther!  You  had  much  better  stay  at 
home!"  and  with  this,  tlic  revered  wieidcr  of  Britannia's  Kceptre 
jiaascd  on  to  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  his  Court.  Sir  Miles 
Warrington  was  deeply  aft'ectiil  ;it  llie  Hoyal  i'ondeM(-<'nMon.  He 
clapped  bis  ncjihew's  lianils.  "Goii  bless  you,  iiiy  boy,"  'le  cried  ; 
"  I  told  you  that  you  wovdd  si-e  tlie  ;;ri-atest  iiionari-h  and  the  finest 
gentleman  in  the  world.     Is  iie  nut  ho,  my  Ltini  Bishop?" 

"That,  that  he  is!"  cried  his  Lonisbip,  cla«iiiiig  his  ruffliii 
liands,  and  turnhig  his  fine  eyes  up  to  the  sky,  '■  the  best  of  princes 

"  That  is  Master  Louis,  my  Laiiy  Yarnioutli's  favourite  ncplicw," 
says  Lambert,  pointing  to  a  young  gentlenian  who  stu<Hl  with  a. 
crowd  rouiul  liim  :  and  presently  the  stout  Duke  of  Uuniberland 
came  up  to  our  little  group. 

His  Royal  Highness  held  out  his  hand  to  his  old  companion  in 
arms.     "  Congratulate  you  on  your  jnomotiou,  Lambert,"  he  said 
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good-naturedly.  Sir  Miles  Warrington's  eyes  were  ready  to  burst 
out  of  his  head  with  rapture. 

"  I  owe  it,  sir,  to  your  Royal  Highnesses  goo<l  oflBces,"  said  the 
grateful  General. 

"  Not  at '  all ;  not  at  all :  ought  to  have  had  it  a  long  time 
before.  Always  been  a  good  officer ;  perhaps  there'll  be  some  em- 
ployment for  you  soon.  This  is  the  gentleman  wliom  James  Wolfe 
introduced  to  me  1 " 

"  His  brother,  sir." 

"Oh,  the  real  Fortunate  Youth!  You  were  with  poor  Ned  Brad- 
dock  in  America — a  prisoner,  and  lucky  enough  to  escape.  Come 
and  see  me,  sir,  in  Pall  Mall.  Bring  him  to  ray  Icv^e,  Lambert." 
And  the  broad  back  of  the  Royal  Prince  was  turno<l  to  our  friends. 

"  It  is  raining !  You  came  on  foot,  General  Lambert  1  You 
and  George  must  come  home  in  my  coach.  You  must  and  shall 
come  home  with  me,  I  say.  By  George,  you  must !  I'll  have  no 
denial,"  cried  the  enthusiastic  Baronet ;  and  he  drove  George  and 
the  General  back  to  Hill  Street,  and  presented  the  latter  to  my 
Lady  Warrington  and  his  darlings,  Flora  and  Dora,  and  insisted 
upon  their  partaking  of  a  collation,  as  they  must  be  hungry  after 
their  ride.  "What,  there  is  only  cold  mutton?  Well,  an  old 
soldier  can  eat  cold  mutton.  And  a  good  glass  of  my  Lady  War- 
rington's own  cordial,  prepared  with  her  own  hands,  will  keep  the 
cold  wind  out.  Delicious  cordial !  Capital  mutton  !  Our  own, 
my  dear  General,"  says  the  hospitable  Baronet,  "  our  own  from  the 
country,  six  years  old  if  a  day.  We  keep  a  plain  table  ;  but  all  the 
Warringtons  since  the  Conqueror  have  been  remarkable  for  their  love 
of  mutton ;  and  our  meal  may  look  a  little  scanty,  and  is,  for  we 
are  plain  people,  and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  my  rascals  of  servants 
on  board  wages.    Can't  give  them  seven-year-old  mutton,  you  know." 

Sir  Miles,  in  his  nopliew's  presence  and  hearing,  describe*!  to  his 
wife  and  <Iaughters  George's  reception  at  Court  in  such  flattering 
terms  that  George  hardly  knew  himself,  or  the  scene  at  which  he 
had  been  present,  or  how  to  look  his  uncle  in  the  face,  or  how  to 
contradict  him  before  his  family  in  the  midst  of  the  astonishing 
narrative  he  was  relating.  Laml>ert  sat  by  for  a  while  with  open 
eyes.  He,  too,  had  been  at  Kensington.  He  had  seen  none  of  the 
wonders  which  Sir  Miles  described. 

"  We  are  proud  of  you,  dear  George.  We  love  you,  my  dear 
nephew — we  all  love  you,  we  are  all  proud  of  you " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  like  Harry  best,"  says  a  little  voice. 

"  — not  because  you  are  wealthy  !  Screwby,  take  Master  Miles 
to  his  governor.  Go,  dear  child.  Not  because  you  are  Mest  with 
great  estates  and  an  ancient  name :  but  because,  George,  you  have 
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put  to  good  iitte  the  telunts  with  which  Heaven  haa  adorned  joat 
beoaiwe  you  have  fought  iind  bled  in  your  oountry'a  cause,  in  your  I 
monnrch'B  caiiae,  and  as  siicli  are  indeed  worthy  of  the  fiivour  of  tUo  I 
twdt  of  BovereignR.     General  Lambert,  you  huvc  kindly  eotidesceuilrd 
to  look  in  on  &  country  &mily,  und  partake  of  our  nnpretending 
meal.     I  hope  we  may  aee  yon  some  dny  when  our  hospitably  is  «-  j 
little  less  homely.     Yes.  bj-  George,  Geueral,  you  muHt  and  shall 
name  a  day  when  you  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  and  your  dear  girls  wiQ   I 
dine  with  us.     I'll  take  n  '      "  -         -   -  .      ■     i 

the  knight. 

"  You  will  accompany 
my  Lady,  rising. 


iw,  by  George  I  won't,"  bawls    | 
t,  to  my  drawing-room  1 "  aajt  I 


cused ;  but  the  ladies  t 
■ay.     No,  positively,  lie  ahoiilil 
j]unintance  with  their  cou«in. 
1  battle  and  escape  from  tilt  i 
ind  lieard  some  of  the  story.  J 
himilkerciiief  to  her  eyes,  aodl 


■  handkerchief,    Floml     You 


Mr.  Lambert  pleai?"' 
account  would  let  dear 
not  go.  They  wanteil 
They  must  hear  about 
Indians.  Tom  Clay  pi 
Flora  wBfl  listening  to 
little  Miles  had  just  said^ 

"Why   do  you    take    ; 
crying  a  bit." 

Being  a  man  nf  great  humour,  Martin  Lnniliert,  wlieii  he  went 
home,  could  not  help  entertaining  hia  wife  with  an  aecnunt  of  the 
new  family  with  which  he  hail  made  aenuaintsiiice.  A  certain 
eant  word  called  liumhug  had  lately  eome  iritu  vugue.  Will  it  Ix- 
believed  that  the  General  used  it  to  designate  the  family  nf  this 
virtuous  cmmtry  gentleman  1  He  ilcscril)eil  the  (■a;;er  l:oit[iitalitieH  nf 
the  father,  the  (tonipous  flatteries  of  the  mother,  iuid  the  •iaugliU.-r.s' 
looks  of  ailmi ration  ;  the  toughness  ami  scarcity  of  tlie  muttun,  and 
the  abominable  taste  and  oilour  of  the  eordtiil ;  ainl  we  may  be  sure 
Mrs,  Limbert  contrasted  Liidy  Warrington's  recent  lH?haviour  ti- 
jwor  Harry  with  her  present  conduct  to  George. 

"Is  this  Miss  Warrington  really  handsimieJ"a8ks  Mrs.  Lamliert, 

"  Yes ;  she  is  very  handsome  indec<l,  and  tlie  uioHt  astounding 
flirt  I  have  ever  set  eyes  on,"  replies  the  General. 

"T!ie  hyiKJcrite!  I  have  no  patience  wilh  such  jieople  !"  cries 
the  la.iy. 

To  which  the  General,  strange  to  say,  only  replied  by  tHc 
monosyllable  "  Bn  ! '' 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  Bo  ! '  Martin ! "  auks  tiie  lady. 

"  I  say  '  Bo  ! '  to  a  gooae,  my  ilcar,"  iinswcrs  the  General. 

And  his  wife  vows  she  ducH  unt  kimw  wliat  he  means,  or  of 
what  lie  is  thinking,  and  the  Geaeral  siiyw^ 

■  Of  i-Diir-scuot," 


CHAPTER   LIX 

IN  WHICH  If'E  ARE   TREATED   TO  A  PLAY 

THE  real  business  of  life,  I  fancy,  can  form  but  little  portion 
of  the  novelist's  budget.  When  he  is  speaking  of  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  in  which  men  can  show  courage  or  the 
reverse,  and  in  treating  of  which  the  writer  naturally  has  to  deal 
with  interesting  circumstances,  actions,  and  characters,  introducing 
recitals  of  danger,  devotee Incss,  heroic  deaths,  and  the  like,  the 
novelist  may  perhaps  venture  to  deal  with  actual  affairs  of  life :  but 
otherwise,  they  scarcely  can  enter  into  our  stories.  The  main  part 
of  Ficulnus's  life,  for  instance,  is  spent  in  selling  sugar,  spices,  and 
cheese;  of  Causidicus's  in  jx)ring  over  musty  volumes  of  black- 
letter  law ;  of  Sartorius's  in  sitting,  cross-legged,  on  a  board  after 
measuring  gentlemen  for  coats  and  breeches.  What  can  a  story- 
teller say  about  the  professional  existence  of  these  men  1  Would  a 
real  rustical  history  of  hobnails  and  eighteenpcni^e  a  day  be  endur- 
able 1  In  the  days  whereof  we  are  writing,  the  ix)ets  of  the  time 
chose  to  represent  a  shepherd  in  pink  breeches  and  a  chintz  waist- 
coat, dancing  Ixjfore  his  flocks,  and  playing  a  flageolet  tied  up  with 
a  blue  satin  ribbon.  I  say,  in  reply  to  some  objections  which  have 
been  urged  by  potent  and  friendly  critics,  that  of  the  actual  affairs 
of  life  the  novelist  cannot  be  expected  to  treat — with  the  almost 
single  exception  of  war  before  named.  But  law,  stockbroking, 
polemical  theology,  linen-drapery,  apothecary-business,  and  the  like, 
how  can  writers  manage  fully  to  develop  these  in  their  stories] 
All  authors  can  do,  is  to  depict  men  out  of  their  business — in  their 
passions,  loves,  laughters,  amusements,  hatreds,  and  what  not — 
and  describe  these  as  well  as  they  can,  taking  the  business-part  for 
granted,  and  leaving  it  as  it  were  for  subaudition. 

Thus,  in  talking  of  the  present  or  the  past  world,  I  know  I 
am  only  dangling  about  the  theatre-lobbies,  coffee-houses,  ridottos, 
pleasure-haunts,  fair-booths,  and  feasting  and  fiddling  rooms  of  life ; 
that,  meanwhile,  the  great  serious  \m»t  or  present  world  is  plodding 
in  its  chambers,  toiling  at  its  humdrum  looms,  or  jogging  on  its 
accustomed  labours,  and  we  are  only  seeing  our  characters  away 
from  their  work.     Corydon  has  to  cart  the  litter  and  thresh  the 
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barley,  as  well  us  to  make  love  to  Phyllis ;  Ancillula  haa  to  dren  J 
and  VBslk  the  uursery,  to  wait  at  breakfcat  ati'l  on  lier  niiaaM,  to  n 
take  the  cliildreu  out,  &e.,  before  she  can  hiivc  her  hiivt  sweet  J 
interview  thruugli  the  urea-railiuga  with  Buupis,  the  jmliwrn 
day  long  have  his  heela  to  beat  the  stale  i>areinent  before  lie  has  J 
the  cpportdnity  to  siiatuh  the  hasty  kisa  or  the  furlive  cold  pie.  ' 
It  ia  only  at  momenU,  and  away  Ironi  Uiene  lubonrB,  that  t 


li^^ht  upua  one  character 
the  pei'BOHfl  of  whom  we 
einpluyineiits  and  avociitii; 
and  away  from  thtir  work, 
diaengaj^ed  reader  together. 
The  macaronis  and  t 
continued  to  show  t>nor 
shoulder,  that  be  sought  ' 
and  tlie  Mail  and  the  gam 
Ue  Bemateiu  waa  for  her  - 


'.,  tliough  most  rf  I 
ig  have  doubtless  their  grave- 
lly when  they  are  disengaged 
»ii  bring  them  and  the  equally 

nen  at  White'it  and  Arthur's 
'arriugton  avieh  a  very  cold 
-  ;y  less  aiid  less,  and  the  Ring 
knew  him  no  more.  Madame 
iiuving  the  indifierence  of  the  . 
orld,  and  vowed  that  it  wouia  fx  inquered,  if  be  would  but  haft  4 
courage  to  fai^e  it ;  but  the  youn?  man  was  too  honest  to  wear  a 
smiling  face  when  he  was  di  si  roll  ten  ted  ;  to  (lis>;iii»c  nK>rtitiratiun  or 
anger;  to  jsirry  slights  by  adroit  tlutteries  or  cunning  iniimdem-e : 
aa  many  gentlemen  and  gentlewoinen  muKt  and  do  wlio  wikIi  to 
sneceed  in  aociety. 

"  You  (Hill  a  long  fai'e,  Harry,  and  complain  of  the  world's  treat- 
ment of  you,"  tlie  old  laily  said.  "  Fiddkiledee,  sir !  Everybmly 
has  to  put  up  with  iinpfrtinem't'S ;  and  if  you  get  a  box  on  the 
ear  now  you  are  pcior  and  cast  down,  jnu  niiirt  say  nothing  about 
it,  licar  it  with  a  smili-,  and,  if  jon  can,  revenge  it  ton  years  after. 
Moi  ()ui  voiis  |arle,  sir!— do  you  supjiow:  I  liave  had  no  liuiiihic 
pie  to  eatt  All  of  us  in  our  turn  are  iidled  upmi  to  swallow  it : 
and  now  you  are  no  lonia>r  the  Fortunate  Youtli,  1*  tlie  Clever 
Youth,  and  win  back  tlie  place  you  liave  h^-t  l.y  your  ill  lu.'k.  Ck. 
uliuut  more  than  ever.  Uo  to  all  4he  l-oiita  and  jiarties  to  which 
you  are  asked,  and  to  more  still.  Be  civil  to  evcryl-ody— to  all 
women  espeeiidly.  Only  of  course  take  eare  to  show  your  apirit, 
of  which  you  have  plenty.  With  economy,  and  by  your  bnither'a,  . 
I  must  aay,  admirable  generosity,  you  tan  still  make  a  genteel  figure. 
With  your  luindsume  jierson,  sir,  you  can't  fail  to  get  a  rich  hcin'ss. 
Teiiflz!  You  should  go  ainongst  the  nierchajita  in  the  City,  and 
look  out  there.  They  won't  know  that  you  are  out  of  fashion  at 
the  Court  end  of  the  town.  With  a  little  management,  there  is 
not  the  least  reason,  sir,  why  you  should  not  make  a  gmMl  position 
for  yourself  still.  When  did  you  go  to  see  my  Liuly  Yarmouth, 
pray  ?     Why  did  you  not  improve  that  connection  ?    She  took  a 
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great  fancy  to  you.  I  desire  you  will  be  constant  at  her  Ladyship's 
evenings,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  paying  court  to  her." 

Thus  the  old  woman  who  had  loved  Harry  so  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  England,  who  had  been  so  eager  for  his  company,  and  pleased 
with  his  artless  conversation,  was  taking  the  side  of  the  world, 
and  turning  against  him.  Instead  of  the  smiles  and  kisses  with 
which  the  fickle  old  creature  used  once  to  greet  him,  she  received 
him  with  coldness;  she  became  peevish  and  patronising;  she  cast 
jibes  and  scorn  at  him  before  her  guests,  making  his  honest  face 
flush  with  humiliation,  and  awaking  the  keenest  pangs  of  grief 
and  amazement  in  his  gentle  manly  heart.  Madame  de  Bernstein's 
servants,  who  used  to  treat  him  with  such  eager  respect,  scarcely 
paid  him  now  any  attention.  My  La<ly  was  often  indisposed  or 
engaged  when  he  called  on  her ;  her  people  did  not  press  him  to 
wait;  did  not  volunteer  to  ask  whether  he  woul<l  stay  and  dine, 
as  they  used  in  the  days  when  he  was  the  Fortunate  Youth  and 
companion  of  the  wealthy  and  great.  Harry  carried  his  woes  to 
Mrs.  Lambert.  In  a  passion  of  sorrow  he  told  her  of  liis  aunt's 
cruel  behaviour  to  him.  He  was  stricken  down  Jind  dismayed  by 
the  fickleness  and  hcartlessness  of  the  world  in  its  treatment  of  him. 
While  the  good  lady  and  her  dauglitcrs  would  move  to  and  fro,  and 
busy  themselves  with  the  cares  of  the  house,  our  poor  lad  would 
sit  glum  in  a  window-seat,  heart-sick  and  silent. 

**  I  know  you  are  the  l>e.st  i>eople  alive,"  he  would  say  to  the 
ladies,  "  and  the  kindest,  and  that  I  must  be  the  dullest  company 
in  the  world — yes,  that  I  am." 

"  Well,  you  are  not  very  lively,  Harry,"  says  Miss  Hetty,  who 
l)egan  to  command  him,  and  perhaps  to  ask  herself,  "What?  Is 
this  the  gentleman  whom  I  took  to  \)C  such  a  hero  ? " 

"If  he  is  unhappy,  why  should  he  l>e  lively?"  asks  Theo 
gently.  "  He  has  a  good  heart,  and  is  jiained  at  his  friends'  deser- 
tion of  him.     Sure,  there  is  no  harm  in  that  ? " 

"  I  would  have  too  much  spirit  to  show  I  was  hurt,  though," 
cries  Hetty,  clenching  her  little  fists.  "  And  I  would  smile,  though 
that  horrible  old  painted  woman  boxed  my  ears.  She  is  liorrible, 
mamma.  You  think  so  yourself,  Theo !  Own,  now,  you  think 
so  yourself!  You  said  so  Lost  night,  and  acted  her  coming  in  on 
her  cnitch,  and  grinning  round  to  the  company." 

"  I  mayn't  like  her,"  said  Theo,  turning  very  red.  "  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  call  Harry's  aunt  names  before  Harry's 
face." 

"  You  provoking  thin^' ;  you  are  always  right ! "  cries  Hetty, 
"  and  that's  what  makes  me  so  angry.  Indeed,  Harry,  it  was  very 
wrong  of  me  to  make  rude  remarks  about  any  of  your  relations." 
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"  I  don't  care  about  the  othera,  Hetty  ;  but  it  aeemB  hanl  that  | 
this  one  should  turn  upon  mc.     I  had  got  to  be  very  fond  of  hn' ; 
and  you  Bee,  it  makes  me  mad,  aomehuw,  when  people  I'm  very  fund   | 
of  turn  away  from  me,  or  act  unkind  to  me." 

"Suppose  George  were  to  do  sol"  aska  Hetty.     You  w 
W113  George  aiid  Hetty,  and  Tlieo  and  Harry,  amonget  them  no 

"  You  are  very  clever  and  very  lively,  and  you  may  auppose  a 
number  of  things  ;  biit  not  tLnt.  Hett.y,  if  you  please,"  erioi  Harry, 
standing  up,  and  lookini  tita  and  angry.     "  You  don't    i 

know  ray  brother  as  I  I  or  you  wouldn't  take — Bucb  a    , 

— :liberty  as  to  suppoee—  George  eoiiUl  do  anything  in 

kind  or  unworthy  \"     i  .  quite  in  a  flush  as  Le  spoke, 

Hetty  turned  very  she  looked  up  at  Harry,  and 

then  she  did  not  say  a  t 

Then  Harry  said,  in  ay,  before  taking  leave,  ' 

very  sorry,  and  I  leg  y  etty,  if  I  said  anything  n 

or  tliat  seemed  unkind ;  i  fight  up  if  anybody  saya  anjT'  , 

thing  agiuQst  George." 

Hetty  did  not  answer  a  word  out  of  her  pale  lips,  but  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  dropped  a  prim  little  curtsey. 

When  she  and  Theo  were  together  at  night,  making  curi-pajwr 
con  fide  iii-cs,  "  Oh  !  "  saiil  Hetty,  "  I  thought  it  would  be  so  happy 
to  see  him  every  day,  ami  was  wi  jjlaii  when  papa  siiit  we  were  to 
stay  in  London  !  And  now  I  do  see  him,  you  see,  I  n"  ""  offending 
him.  I  can't  help  offending  him  ;  and  I  know  he  is  not  clever, 
Theo.  But  oh  !  isn't  he  g.uHl,  and  kind,  and  liravcl  Didn't  he  look 
hanilsoine  when  ho  was  angry  ? '' 

"You  silly  little  thing,  yon  are  always  trying  to  make  him  look 
handsome,"  Thei>  rejilieii. 

It  was  Theo  and  Hetty,  and  Harry  and  George,  among  these 
young  people,  tlien  ;  anil  I  daresay  the  reason  why  General  Lamljert 
chom-  to  ipply  the  nionoavilable  "  Bo  "  to  the  mother  of  his  <laiighter8, 
w  v;  IS  a  rebuke  to  tint  good  woman  for  the  inveterate  love  of  senti- 
ment -uiil  propeimtj  to  match-making  which  belongwl  to  her  (and 
everv  otlicr  womm  m  the  worlil  whose  heart  is  worth  a  fig);  and 
as  A  hint  th  i(  M  id  nn  Lambert  was  a  goose  if  she  fancied  the  two 
Virgini  in  I  «N  wen  guLng  to  fall  in  love  with  the  young  women  of  the 
L  iinbert  houte  Little  Het  might  have  her  fancy  :  little  girls  will : 
but  they  get  n  oier.  "and  you  know,  Molly"  (which  dear  soft- 
hearted Mrs.  Lambert  could  not  deny),  "  you  fancieil  somebody  else 
before  you  fanciwl  me,"  says  the  General ;  "  but  Hurry  had  evidently 
not  been  smitten  by  Hetty  ;  aii<l  now  he  was  anperse.leil,  as  it  were, 
by  having  an  elder  brother  over  him,  and  coidd  not  even  call  the 
coat  upon  his  back  his  own,  Master  Harry  waa  no  great  catch." 
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"  Oh  yes  :  now  he  is  poor  we  will  show  him  the  door,  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  does,  I  suppose,'*  says  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"  That  is  what  I  always  do,  isn't  it,  Molly  ?  turn  my  back  on 
my  friends  in  distress  1 "  asks  the  General. 

"  No,  my  dear !  I  am  a  goose,  now,  and  that  I  own,  Martin," 
says  the  wife,  having  recourse  to  the  usual  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Let  the  poor  boy  come  to  us  and  welcome  :  ours  is  almost  the 
only  house  in  this  selfish  place  where  so  much  can  be  said  for  him. 
He  is  unhappy,  and  to  be  with  us  puts  him  at  ease ;  in  God's  name 
let  him  be  with  us ! "  says  the  kind-hearted  oflScer.  Accordingly 
whenever  poor  crestfallen  Hal  wanted  a  diimer,  or  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment, Mr.  Lambert's  table  had  a  comer  for  him.  So  was  George 
welcome,  too.  He  went  among  the  Lamberts,  not  at  first  with  the 
cordiality  which  Harry  felt  for  these  people,  and  inspired  among 
them :  for  George  was  colder  in  his  manner,  and  more  mistrustful  of 
himself  and  others  than  his  twin-brother :  but  there  was  a  goodness 
and  friendliness  about  the  family  which  touched  almost  all  people 
who  came  into  frequent  contict  with  them ;  and  George  soon  learned 
to  love  them  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  their  constant  regard 
and  kindness  to  his  brother.  He  could  not  but  see  and  own  how 
sad  Harry  was,  and  pity  his  brother's  depression.  In  his  sarcastic 
way,  George  would  often  take  himself  to  task  before  his  brother  for 
coming  to  life  again,  and  say,  "Dear  Harry,  I  am  George  the  unlucky, 
though  you  have  ceased  to  be  Harry  the  Fortunate.  Florae  would 
have  done  much  better  not  to  pass  his  sword  through  that  Indian's 
body,  and  to  have  left  my  scalp  as  an  ornament  for  the  fellow's 
belt.  I  say  he  would,  sir !  At  White's  the  people  would  have 
respected  you.  Our  mother  would  have  wept  over  me,  as  a  defunct 
angel,  instead  of  being  angry  with  me  for  again  supplanting  her 
favourite — you  are  her  favourite,  you  deserve  to  be  her  favourite ; 
everybody's  favourite :  only,  if  I  had  not  come  back,  your  favourite, 
Maria,  would  have  insisted  op  marrying  you ;  and  that  is  how 
the  gods  would  have  revenged  themselves  upon  you  for  your 
prosperity." 

"I  never  know  whether  you  arc  laughing  at  me  or  yourself, 
George,"  says  the  brother.  "  I  never  know  whether  you  are  serious 
or  jesting." 

"  Precisely  my  own  case,  Harry  my  dear ! "  says  George. 

"  But  this  I  know,  that  there  never  was  a  better  brother  in  all 
the  world ;  and  never  better  i)eople  than  the  Lamberts." 

"  Never  was  truer  word  said ! "  cries  George,  taking  hiB 
brother's  hand. 

"And  if  I'm  unhappy,  'tis  not  your  fault — nor  their  fault — 
nor  perhaps  mine.  George,"  continues  the  younger.     "  'Tis  fete,  you 
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see;   'tis   the  having  nothing  to  do.     I  must   work;   uDd  how, 
George,  that  is  the  question  1" 

"We  will  see  what  oiir  mother  Bays.     We  must  wait  till  we 
hear  froni  her,"  saye  George. 

"I  Bay,  George  I     Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  I  should  much 
like  going  back  to  Virginia?"  says  Hany,  in  a  low  alanneil  voice. 

"  What  I  in  love  with  one  of  the  laaeea  here  1 " 

1  like  8ist«r8 — with  all  my  heart,  of  course,  dearest. 


lat  huBineaa,  thanks  to  you, 
To  !  110 !  It  is  uot  for  that 
going  homa  But,  you  see, 
lacco-plantiug,  whiat-pkying, 
r  again  for  all  my  life, 
o  at  liomel  What  on  earth 
hat's  whftt  makes  me  miser- 
D  be  a  younger  son ;  you  are 
anywhere ;  hut,  for  a  poor 
Until  I  do  aomethiiifb 

U.1  to 


best  girls  !  but,  having  c 

I  don't  want  to  go  back,  you 

I  fancy  staying  in  Europe  be 

I  don't  fancy  hunting,  duck-sl 

and  going  to  aennon,  i 

George.     And  what  else  i^ 

is  there  for  me  to  do  at  all, 

able.     It  would  not  matte 

80  clever  you  would  make 

fellow   like   me,  what  f^h" . 

GeorvT,  I  shall  he  miserable,  thai  s  wnat  I  shall ! ' 

"  Have  I  not  alwiiys  said  so  t     Art  tlioi 
my  opinion  t " 

"Wliiit  opinion,  G.'nrL;.'!  You  know  jir^tty  inneh  whatever 
you  think,  I  tliiiik,  Geurgi; !"  says  tlic  dutiful  junior. 

"Tliat  Florji;  had  liest  have  left  the  Indian  to  take  my  scailp, 
my  ileiir ! " 

At  which  Harry  bursts  away  witli  an  angry  exclamation ;  and 
they  continue  to  pulf  their  pijies  in  frieniljy  union. 

They  lived  ti^tlier,  caeh  gohig  his  own  ^ait ;  and  not  much 
intercourse,  save  that  of  utfeetion,  wan  curried  on  bctweeu  them. 
Harry  never  would  venture  to  nieihlle  with  George's  books,  and 
would  sit  as  dumb  as  u  mouse  ut  the  lodgint^  whilst  liis  brother 
was  studying.  They  remove<l  presently  from  the  Court  end  of  the 
town,  Madame  de  Bcm^ti-in  jUrtliiiig  and  psliaiug  at  their  i'han},'c  uf 
rcsidenca  But  George  took  a  gifat  fuiK-y  to  fitijuentitig  Sir  Haiia 
Sloane's  new  reading-rooiu  ami  museum,  just  s<'t  up  in  Montague 
House,  ntui  he  took  ciieerful  lodgiugs  in  Soutlianipton  Row,  Blooms- 
bury,  looking  over  the  dcliglitful  fields  towards  Hunijisteail,  at  the 
back  of  the  Duke  of  Bedfunl's  gardens.  Anil  Loni  Wrotliaiu's 
fomily  t'oming  to  May  Fair  and  Air.  Lambert  having  business  whicii 
detained  him  in  London,  huil  to  ehan^'e  his  house,  too,  and  engaged 
farnishcd  apartments  in  Soho,  not  very  far  oft'  from  the  (iwelling  of 
our  young  men  ;  and  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  Lamberts 
that  Harry,  night  after  niglit,  took  refuge. 

George  waa  with  them  often,  too ;  and,  as  tlic  acquaintance 
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ripened,  he  frequentocl  their  house  with  increasing  assiduity,  finding 
their  company  more  to  his  taste  thiui  that  of  Aunt  Bernstein's 
polite  circle  of  gamblers,  than  Sir  Miles  Warrington's  port  and 
mutton,  or  the  daily  noise  and  clatter  of  the  coffee-houses.  And 
as  he  and  the  Lambert  ladies  were  alike  strangers  in  London  they 
partook  of  its  pleasures  together,  and,  no  doubt,  went  to  "  Vauxhall " 
and  "  Ranelagh,"  to  "  Maryl)one  Gardens,"  and  the  play,  and  the 
Tower,  and  wherever  else  there  was  honest  amusement  to  be  had 
in  those  days.  Martin  Lambert  loved  that  his  children  should  have 
all  the  innocent  pleasure  which  he  could  procure  for  them,  and  Mr. 
Greorge,  who  was  of  a  most  generous,  open-handed  disposition,  liked 
to  treat  his  friends  likewise,  especially  those  who  had  been  so 
admirably  kind  to  his  brother. 

With  all  the  passion  of  his  heart  Mr.  Warrington  loved  a  play. 
He  had  never  eryoyed  this  amusement  in  Virginia,  and  only  once 
or  twice  at  Quebec,  when  he  visited  Canada ;  and  when  he  came  to 
London,  where  the  two  houses  were  in  their  full  glory,  I  believe  he 
thought  he  never  could  have  enough  of  the  delightful  entertainment. 
Anything  he  liked  himself,  he  naturally  wished  to  share  amongst  his 
ci)mpanions.  No  wonder  that  he  was  eager  to  take  his  frienils  to 
the  theatre,  and  we  may  be  sure  our  young  country  folks  were  not 
unwilling.  Shall  it  be  "  Drury  Lane  "  or  "  Covent  Garden,"  ladies  1 
There  was  Garrick  and  Shakspeare  at  "  Dniry  Lane."  Well,  will 
it  be  believed,  the  ladies  wanted  to  hear  the  famous  new  author 
whose  piece  was  being  played  at  "  Covent  Garden  "  ] 

At  this  time  a  star  of  genius  had  arisen,  and  was  blazing  with 
quite  a  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  great  Mr.  John  Home,  of  Scotland, 
had  produced  a  tragedy,  than  which,  since  the  days  of  the  ancients, 
there  ha<l  been  nothing  more  classic  and  elegant.  What  had  Mr. 
Garrick  meant  by  refusing  such  a  masterpiece  for  his  theatre  ?  Say 
what  you  will  about  Shaksi>eare  ;  in  the  works  of  that  undoubted 
great  poet  (who  had  Ixigun  to  grow  vastly  more  ]M)pular  in  England 
since  Monsieur  Voltaire  attacked  him),  there  were  many  barl)arism8 
that  could  not  but  shock  a  polite  auditory ;  whereas  Mr.  Home,  the 
modern  author,  knew  how  to  be  refined  in  the  very  midst  of  grief 
and  passion ;  to  represent  death,  not  merely  as  awful,  but  graceful 
and  pathetic  ;  and  never  condes<'ended  to  degrade  the  majesty  of 
the  Tragic  Muse  by  the  ludicrous  apposition  of  buffoonery  and 
familiar  punning,  such  as  the  elder  playwright  certainly  had  resort 
to.  Besides,  Mr.  Home's  performance  had  been  admired  in  quarters 
so  high,  an<l  by  personages  whose  taste  was  known  to  be  as  elevated 
as  their  rank,  that  all  Britons  could  not  but  join  in  the  plaudits 
for  which  august  hands  hiul  given  the  8i;,Tial.  Such,  it  was  said, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  very  best  company,  in  the  coffee-houses, 
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and  amongst  the  wits  about  town.     Why,  the  iajnoiis  Mr.  Gray,  of   I 
Cambridge,  said  there  Iwd  not  been  for  a  hundred  yeare  any  draniutic 
dialogue  of  such  a  true  style  ;  and  aa  for  the  poet's  native  capital  of  1 
Edinburgh,  where  the  piece  was  first  brought  out,  it  was  even  said 
that  the  triumphant  Scots  called  out  from  the  pit  (in  their  dialei^t), 
"Where's  Wiilly  Shiik8peare  nooV 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  could  beat  Willy  Sh&k.- 
apeare  !  "  eays  the  General,  laughing. 

"Mere  national  preji  "     "  "Tr.  Warrington, 

"  Beat  ShalcHpeare,  ii  Mrs,  Larobert 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  you  1.  )re  over  Mr.  Sam  RichardBon 

than  aver  you   did  over  peore,  Molly  ! "  reniarka  the 

General.     "  I  think  few  to  read  '  Shakspeare ' :  they 

say  they  love  it,  but  they 

"  Oh,  papa  !  "  cry  thr.  owing  up  three  pair  of  hands. 

"Well,  then,  why  d'  ire«  prefer  'Dougina'1     And 

you,  boys,  who  are  such  you  go  see  a  play  which  ii  i 

wrote  by  a  Whig  Scolchi  la  actually  made  prisoner  at  I 

Falkirk  I" 

"  Relicti  non  bene  parmulS,"  say 

"Nay — it  was  relictl  bene  parii 
was  the  Highlanders  who  flung  tlieir  tiirjies  down,  :iml  made  fieri'e 
work  among  us  redcoats.  If  they  bid  fought  nil  their  tields  as 
well   as   that,    and    young    Perkin    hud    not    turned    b:iek   from 

"  I  know  which  side  would  be  rebels,  and  who  would  be  called 
the  Young  Pretender,"  interiKisctl  George. 

"Hush!  you  must  please  to  remember  my  rloth,  Mr.  Wjir- 
rington,"  said  the  General,  with  some  gravity:  ";md  Iliat  the 
cockade  I  wear  is  a  black,  not  a  while  one  !  Well,  if  you  will  not 
love  Mr.  Home  for  hia  polities,  there  is,  I  think,  another  reason, 
George,  why  you  should  like  him." 

"1  may  have  Tory  fancies,  Mr.  Lambert;  but  1  think  I  know 
how  to  love  and  honour  a  gooil  Wliig,"  said  GeorjM',  witi'  n  bow  to 
the  Genrrid:  "and  why  sliould  I  like  this  Mr.  Home,  sir?" 

" Because,  being  a  Presbytj-rian  clcrgiiuan,  he  Iws  committed 
the  heinous  crime  of  writing  a  play,  and  his  lin>lhor  parsons  have 
barked  out  an  eKcommunicjition  at  him.  They  Umk  the  pimr  fellow's 
mcaua  of  livelihood  away  from  him  for  his  |iiTform:inee ;  and  he 
would  have  starved,  but  that  the  young  Pretender  on  our  side  of 
the  water  has  given  him  a  penaion." 

"  If  he  has  been  jierseciitcd  by  the  paraons,  there  is  hope  for 
bim,"  saya  George,  sniiling.  "  Aiul  henceforth  I  declare  myself 
ready  to  hear  his  si 
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''Mrs.  Woffington  is  divine  iu  it,  though  not  generally  &mou8 
in  ^tragedy.  Barry  is  drawing  tears  from  all  eyes ;  and  Qarrick  is 
wild  at  having  refused  tlie  piece.  Girls,  you  must  bring  each  half- 
a-dozen  handkerchiefs !  As  for  mamma,  I  cannot  trust  her ;  and 
she  positively  must  be  left  at  home." 

But  mamma  persisted  she  would  go ;  and,  if  need  were  to  weep, 
she  would  sit  and  cry  her  eyes  out  in  a  comer.  They  all  went  to 
"  Coven t  Garden,"  then ;  •  the  most  of  the  party  duly  prepared  to 
see  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  age  and  drama.  Could  they  not 
aU  speak  long  pages  of  Congreve ;  had  they  not  wept  and  kindled 
over  Otway  and  Rowe  ]  0  ye  past  literary  glories,  that  were  to  bo 
eternal,  how  long  have  you  been  dead?  Who  knows  much  more 
now  than  where  your  graves  are?  Poor  neglected  Muse  of  the 
bygone  theatre !  She  pii)os  for  us,  and  we  will  not  dance !  she 
tears  her  hair,  and  we  will  not  weep.  And  the  Immortals  of  our 
time,  how  soon  shall  they  be  dead  and  buried,  think  you?  How 
many  will  survive?  How  long  shall  it  be  ere  Noz  et  Domus 
Plutonia  shall  overtake  them  7 

So  away  went  the  pleased  party  to  "  Covent  Garden  "  to  see 
the  tragedy  of  the  immortal  John  Home.  The  ladies  and  the 
Greneral  were  conveyed  in  a  glass  coach,  and  found  the  young  men 
in  waiting  to  receive  them  at  the  theatre  door.  Hence  they  elbowed 
their  way  through  a  crowd  of  torch-boys,  and  a  whole  regiment  of 
footmen.  Little  Hetty  fell  to  Harry's  arm  in  this  expedition,  and 
the  blushing  Miss  Theo  was  handed  to  the  box  by  Mr.  Georga 
Gumbo  had  kept  the  places  until  his  masters  arrived,  when  he 
retired,  with  many  bows,  to  take  his  own  seat  in  the  footman's 
gallery.  They  had  good  places  in  a  front  box,  and  there  was  luckily 
a  pillar  behind  which  manmia  could  weep  in  comfort.  And  opposite 
them  they  had  the  honour  to  see  the  august  hope  of  the  empire, 
his  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Princess 
Dowager  his  mother,  whom  the  people  greeted  with  loyal,  but  not 
very  enthusiastic,  plaudits.  That  handsome  man  standing  behind 
his  Royal  Highness  was  my  Lord  Bute,  the  Prince's  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  the  patron  of  the  poet  whose  performance  they  had  come  to 
see,  and  over  whose  work  the  Royal  party  had  already  wept  more 
than  once. 

How  can  we  help  it,  if  during  the  course  of  the  performance 
Mr.  Lambert  would  make  his  jokes  and  mar  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene?  At  first,  as  the  reader  of  the  tragedy  well  knows,  the 
characters  are  occupied  in  making  a  number  of  explanations.  Lady 
Randolph  explains  how  it  is  that  she  is  so  melancholy.  Married  to 
Lord  Randolph  somewhat  late  in  life,  she  owns,  and  his  Lordship 
perceives,  that  a  dead  lover  yet  occupies  all  her  heart,  and  her 
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huaband  is  f^n  to  put  up  with  tliis  iliama!  Becon<l-baD<l  regard, 
whiuh  is  all  that  my  Lady  can  bestow.  Hence,  aa  tnvaeioo  of 
Scotland  by  the  Danes  is  rather  a  cause  of  excitement  than  disgust 
to  my  Lord,  who  rushes  to  meet  tlie  toe,  and  forget  the  dreariueea 
of  his  domestic  circunistauccs.  Welcome  Vikiugs  and  Norsemen ! 
BIuw,  northern  blasts,  the  invaders'  keels  to  Scotluud's  shore ! 
Riindolph  and  other  beroea  will  be  on  the  beach  t«  give  the  foemon 
L  welcome]     His  Lordship  b""  «"  •moner  disappeared  liehind  the 


■>\i  begins  to  explain  to  her 
irly  life.  The  (tut  was  she 
it  would  tlie  conlidante  say, 
I,  bad  lost  a  husband  t  In 
•d  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
r  child  and  his  ! 
th  as  great  gmvity  us  any  of 
t  when  L^y  Randolph  pro- 
11  wu  the  cause  of  my  mis- 
D,  and  looked  so  droll,  that 


trees  of  the  forest,  but  Lad 
('iinfidante  the  circumstances 
htu\  made  a  private  marriair 
if,  in  early  youtli,  she,  la 
tlie  cold  bosom  of  the  ear 
Mii  in  some  cavern  of  the  mT-^ 

Up  to  tbia  the  Oenend  I 
hid  young  companions  to 
ceeded  to  say,  "Alua!     ] 
fortunes,"  he  nudgeil  Qeori; 
the  young  man  burst  out  laugbmg. 

The  magic  of  the  st'Ciie  w:is  destroyed  after  that.  The«  two 
gentlemen  went  on  cracking  jokes  during  the  wlmle  of  tiie  subse- 
quent performance,  to  their  own  amusement,  but  tlie  indignation  uf 
their  company,  and  i>crliap3  of  the  jvcople  in  the  adjacent  boxes. 
Young  Douglas,  in  tliose  days,  used  to  wear  a  white  satin  "  shajw  " 
slashed  at  the  legs  luid  body,  and  when  Mr.  Barry  appeared  in  his 
droll  costume,  the  General  voweil  it  was  the  csuct  dress  of  the  High- 
landers in  the  late  war.  The  Cbevalier'B  Guard,  he  declared,  had 
all  white  satin  slaslieil  breeches,  and  reil  boots --"only  they  left 
tliem  at  home,  my  dear,"  ailds  this  wag.  Not  one  jicunywurth  of 
sublimity  would  he  or  George  allow  iicncefortli  to  Mr.  Iloiue's  per- 
formance. A*  for  Harry,  he  sat  in  very  deep  meditiitioii  over  the 
scene;  and  when  M.TS.  Lauibert  offere<]  hiui  a  {tenuv  fur  his  thoughts, 
he  said,  "  That  he  thou-lit  Young  Nerval,  Douglas,  Whul-.ryc-c'all- 
'ira,  the  fellow  in  white  satin. — who  lookwl  as  old  •■ 
was  very  lucky  to  be  aide  to  distinguish  himself  bo 
could  get  a  chance,  Auut  Lambert,"  says  he,  < 
on  which  mamma  siglicd,  and  Theo,  snuling,  said,  "  Wc  must  wait, 
and  perhaps  the  Danes  will  land." 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 "  asks  simple  Harry 

"  Ob,  the  Danes  always  land,  jwur  qui  S(;ait  attendre ! "  says 
kind  Theo,  who  had  hold  of  her  sister's  little  band,  and,  I  daresay, 
felt  its  pressure. 

She  did  not  behave  unkindly — tliat  was  not  in  Miss  Theo'e 
nature — ^but  somewhat  coldly  to  Mr.  George,  ou  whom  she  turned 
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her  back,  addressing  remarks,  from  time  to  time,  to  Harry.  In 
spite  of  the  gentlemen's  scorn,  the  women  chose  to  be  affected.  A 
mother  and  son,  meeting  in  love  and  parting  in  tears,  will  always 
awaken  emotion  in  female  hearts. 

"  Look,  papa !  there  is  an  answ-er  to  all  your  jokes  ! "  says  Theo, 
pointing  towards  the  stage. 

At  a  part  of  the  dialogue  between  Lady  Randolph  and  her  son, 
one  of  the  grenadiers  on  guard  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  as  the 
custom  of  those  days  was,  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  and  was 
visibly  weeping  before  the  side-box. 

"You  are  right,  my  dear,"  says  papa. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  she  always  is  ? "  interposes  Hetty. 

"  Yonder  sentry  is  a  better  critic  than  we  are,  and  a  touch  of 
nature  masters  us  all." 

"  Tamen  usque  recurrit ! "  cries  the  young  student  from  college. 

Greorge  felt  abashed  somehow,  ami  interested,  too.  He  had 
been  sneering,  and  Theo  sympathising.  Her  kindness  was  better — 
nay,  wiser — than  his  scepticism,  perhaps.  Nevertheless,  when,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  play,  young  Douglas,  drawing 
his  sword  and  looking  up  at  the  gallery,  bawled  out — 

*'  Ye  glorious  stars  !  high  heaven's  resplendent  host ! 
To  whom  I  oft  hare  of  my  lot  complained, 
Hear  and  record  my  soul's  unaltered  wish : 
Living  or  dead,  let  me  but  bo  renowned  I 
May  Heaven  inspire  some  fierce  gigantic  Dane 
To  g^'ve  a  bold  defiance  to  our  host ! 
Before  he  speaks  it  out,  I  will  accept^— 
Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die  !  ** 

— the  gods,  \o  whom  Mr.  Barry  appealed,  saluted  this  heroic  wish 
with  immense  applause,  and  the  General  clapped  his  hands  pro- 
digiously.    His  daughter  was  rather  disconcerted. 

"  This  Douglas  is  not  only  brave,  but  he  is  modest ! "  says  papa. 

"  I  own  I  think  he  need  not  have  asked  for  a  gigantic  Dane,'* 
says  Theo,  smiling,  as  Lady  Randolph  entered  in  the  midst  of  the 
gallery  thunder. 

When  the  applause  had  subsided.  Lady  Randolph  is  made 
to  say — 

"  My  son,  I  heard  a  voice  !  * 

"  I  think  she  did  hear  a  voice ! "  cries  papa.  "  Why,  the 
fellow  was  belloi^ing  like  a  bull  of  Bashan."  And  the  General 
would  scarcely  behave  himself  from  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  the 
performance.  He  said  he  was  heartily  glad  that  the  young  gentle- 
man was  put  to  death  behind  the  scenes.     When  Lady  Randolph's 
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ftiend  deanribed  how  her  mistreaa  had  "  Sown  like  lightning  up  the 
hill,  and  pluugcl  herself  into  the  empty  air,"  Mr,  Lambert  eaiil  he 
wfts  delighted  to  be  riii  of  her.  "  And  as  for  that  story  of  lier  early 
marriage,"  sayB  lie,  "  I  have  my  very  atrongest  doubta  about  it." 

"  Nonaense,  Martin  !     Look,  children  !  their  Royal  HigbnesscB 
are  moving." 

The  tragedy  over,  tlie  Princeas  Dowager  and  the  Prince  were, 
in  fact,  retiring:    thoush,  I  daresay,  the  latter,  who  wns  alwayB    i 
f(md  of  a  farce,  would  hava  >etter  plnnised  with  that  whicb 

followed,  than  he  had  beei  Home's  dreary  tragic  majit«r- 


CHAPTER  LX 

IFHICH  TREATS  OF  MACBETH,  A  SUPPER,  AND  A 
PRETTY  KETTLE  OF  FISH 

WHEN  the  performances  were  concluded,  our  friends  took 
coach  for  Mr.  Warrington's  lodging,  where  the  Virginians 
had  provided  an  elegant  supper.  Mr.  Warrington  was 
eager  to  treat  them  in  the  handsomest  manner,  and  the  General 
and  his  wife  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  two  hachelors,  pleased 
to  think  that  they  could  give  their  young  friends  pleasure.  General 
and  Mrs.  Lambert,  their  son  from  college,  their  two  blooming 
daughters,  and  Mr.  Spencer  of  the  Temple,  a  new  friend,  whom 
Greorge  had  met  at  the  coffee-house,  formed  the  party,  and  partook 
with  cheerfulness  of  the  landlady's  fare.  The  order  of  their  sitting 
I  have  not  been  able  exactly  to  ascertain  ;  but,  somehow.  Miss  Theo 
had  a  place  next  to  the  chickens  and  Mr.  George  Warrington,  whilst 
Miss  Hetty  and  a  ham  divided  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Harry.  Mrs. 
Lambert  must  have  been  on  George's  right  hand,  so  that  we  have 
but  to  settle  the  three  places  of  the  General,  his  son,  and  the 
Templar. 

Mr.  Spenrer  had  been  at  the  other  theatre,  where,  on  a  former 
day,  he  had  actually  introduced  George  to  the  green-room.  The 
conversation  about  the  play  was  resumed,  and  some  of  the  party 
persisted  in  being  delighted  with  it. 

"  As  for  what  our  gentlemen  say,  sir,"  cries  Mrs.  Lambert  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  "  you  must  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Tis  a  delightful 
piece,  and  my  husband  and  Mr.  George  behaved  as  ill  as  possible." 

"  We  laughed  in  the  wrong  place,  and  when  we  ought  to  have 
crie<l,"  the  General  owned,  **  that's  the  truth." 

"  You  caused  all  the  people  in  the  boxes  about  us  to  look  round 
and  cry,  *  Hush ! '  You  made  the  pit-folks  say,  *  Silence  in  the 
boxes,  yonder  I '  Such  behaviour  I  never  knew,  and  quite  blushed 
for  you,  Mr.  Lambert ! " 

*'  Mamma  thought  it  was  a  tragedy,  and  we  thought  it  was  a 
piece  of  fun,"  says  the  General  "  Greorge  and  I  behaved  perfectly 
wdl,  didn't  we,  Theo  ? " 

''  Not  when  I  was  looking  your  way,  papa ! "  Theo  replies. 
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At  which  the  fleneral  aaks,  "Wm  there  ever  euch  a  saucy  baggage 

"  Yoii  know,  eir,  I  didn't  sjieak  till  I  was  bid,"  Tiieo  continues 
modestly.     "  I  own  I  was  very  much  moved  by  the  play,  and  the   • 
beauty  and  acting  of  Mra.  Wolfington.     I  whh  sorry  that  Hie  pow  ' 
mother  ehould  fiud  her  child  and  lose  him.     I  tun  xorry  too,  papa,  it '  ■ 
I  oughtn't  to  havB  been  sorry  !  "  adds  tbe  young  lojly,  with  a  emile.   i 

"Women  aro  not  bo  flovor  no  men,  you  know.  Then,"  criaa.  j 
Hetty  from  her  end  of  the  i  a,  sly  look  at  Harry.     "  The  1 

next  time  we  go  to  the  j:  brother  Jat'k,  pinch  us  whem   ' 

we  ought  to  cry,  or  give  ut  ^  •\mu  it  is  right  To  laugh." 

"  I  wish  wo  pould  have  ight,"  Enid  General  Lambert— 

"  the  fight  between  little  Ni  the  gigantic  Norwegian^tbat    i 

would  have  been  rare  Bpori>  you  Bhould  wriU",  Jack,   and 

suggest  it  to  Mr.  Rich,  the  mai 

"  I  have  not  seen  that  suvr  Slack  and  Brougliton  at 

Marybone  GardeuHl"  aaya         rry    [ravely  ;   and  wondered  if  ha  J 
had  said  Bom  th'ng  witty    ae  all  ^mptuiy  la  ghed  so 
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"  Nay,  George ! "  cries  the  girl. 

"  Nay  ?  I  say,  yes !  You  were  angry  with  us  l)ecau8e  we 
laughed  when  you  were  disj>ose(l  to  l)e  crying.  If  I  may  speak 
for  you,  sir,  as  well  as  myself,"  says  George  (with  a  lx>w  to  his 
guest.  General  Liambert),  "  I  think  we  were  not  incline<l  to  wee]), 
like  the  hulies,  because  we  8too<l  l)ehin<l  tlie  author's  scenes  of  the 
play,  as  it  were.  Looking  close  up  to  the  young  hero,  we  sjiw 
how  much  of  him  was  rant  and  tinsel ;  an<l  as  for  the  |»ale 
tragical  mother,  that  her  pallor  was  white  chalk,  and  her  grief 
her  pocket-handkerchief.  Own  now,  Theo,  you  thought  me  very 
unfeeling  ? " 

"If  you  find  it  out,  sir,  without  my  owning  it, — what  is  the 
good  of  ray  confessing  1 "  says  Theo. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  die  ? "  goes  on  George,  "  and  you  saw  Harry 
in  grief,  you  would  be  seeing  a  genuine  affliction,  a  real  tragedy  :  you 
wouhl  grieve  too.  But  you  wouldn't  Ikj  affected  if  you  saw  the 
undertaker  in  weepers  and  a  black  cloak  ! " 

"  Indeed,  but  I  should,  sir !  "  says  Mrs.  Lambert ;  "  and  so,  I 
promise  you,  would  any  daughter  of  mine." 

"  Perhaps  we  might  find  weei)ers  of  our  own,  Mr.  W«arrington," 
says  Theo,  "in  such  a  ca£e." 

"  Would  you  1 "  cries  George,  and  his  cheeks  and  Theo's  simul- 
taneously flushed  up  with  red ;  I  suppose  lx»cause  they  both  saw 
Hetty's  bright  young  eyes  watcliing  them. 

"The  elder  writers  understood  but  little  of  the  pathetic,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Spencer,  the  Temple  wit. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Sophocles  and  Antigone  1 "  calls  out  Mr. 
John  Lambert. 

"  Faith,  our  wita  trouble  themselves  little  about  ktmy  unless  an 
Oxfonl  gentleman  comes  to  remind  us  of  him  !  I  did  not  mean  to 
go  back  further  than  Mr.  Shakspeare,  wIk),  a.s  you  will  all  agree, 
does  not  understand  the  elegant  and  j)athetic  a,s  well  as  the  moderns. 
Has  he  ever  approached  Belvidera,  or  Monimia,  or  Jane  Shore ;  or 
can  you  find  in  his  comic  female  characters  the  elegance  of  Con- 
greve  ? "  and  the  Templar  offered  snuff*  to  the  right  and  left. 

"  I  think  Mr.  Spencer  himself  must  have  tried  his  hand  1 "  asks 
some  one. 

"  Many  gentlemen  of  leisure  have.  Mr.  Garrick,  I  own,  has 
had  a  piece  of  mine,  and  returned  it." 

"  And  I  confess  that  I  have  four  acts  of  a  play  in  one  of  my 
boxes,"  says  George. 

"I'll  be  bound  to  say  it's  as  good  as  any  of  'em,"  whispers 
Harry  to  his  neighbour. 

"  Is  it  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  ? "  asks  Mrs.  Lambert. 
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"  Oh,  a  trjgmly,  and  two  or  three  dreadful  murders  at  least  I  ■ 
George  replies. 

"  Let  tu  play  it,  and  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyea !     Yet  I 
my  chief  humour  ia  for  a  tyrant,"  aaye  the  General. 

"  The  tragedy,  tUe  tragedy  I     Go  and  fetch  the  tragedy  thia 
mumeut,  Gumbo !  "  calla  Mrs.  Lambert  to  the  black.      Gumbo  makes   j 
a  low  bow  and  says,  "  Tragedy  I  yea,  madara." 

"  In  the  great  oowakip  trimlr  iJnmbo,"  George  aays  gravely. 

Gumbo  bows  and  saj  ,"  with  still  superior  gravity. 

"  But  my  tragedy  ia  im  of  I  don't  know  how  i 

linen,  packages,  books,  ai  tty." 

"  Never  mind,  let  ua  ling  the  linen  o«t  of  window  ! ' 

cries  Miss  Hetty. 

"  And  the  great  cow  a  at  our  agent's  at  Bristol : 

Gumbu  inuat  get  post-h  i  can  keep  it  up  till  he  retui 

the  day  after  to-morrow,  e. 

The  ladies  groaned  a  >h  I "  and  papa,  perhaps,  more  J 

seriously  said  :    "  Let  us  il  for  the  eac&pe.     Let  i 

thinkiii'^  of  gninij  home  too.  uur  young  gentlemen  have  treat«l  us 
nobly,  and  we  will  all  drink  a  parting  bumper  to  Madam  Esmond 
Warrington  of  Caatlewood,  in  Virginia.  Suppose,  boys,  you  were 
to  lind  u  tall  iiandsonie  stepfather  when  you  got  home  1  Ladies  aa 
old  o-t  she  have  been  known  to  marry  before  now." 

"To.MiuUm  Esmond  Warrington,  my  old  schoolfellow  !  "  cries 
Mrs.  Lambert.  "  I  shall  write  and  tell  her  what  a  pretty  supper 
her  sons  liave  given  us  ;  and,  Mr,  George,  I  won't  say  how  ill  jou 
behaved  at  the  play  !  "  And,  with  tliis  last  toast,  the  company  took 
leave ;  the  General's  coiu'li  and  servant,  with  a  flambeau,  being  in 
waiting  to  carry  his  family  home. 

After  such  an  entertainment  as  that  which  Mr.  Warrington  had 
^ven,  what  could  he  more  natural  or  projier  than  a  visit  from  him 
to  his  guests,  to  inquire  how  tiicy  ha<l  reached  home  and  rested? 
Why,  their  coach  might  iiave  taken  tlie  open  country  behind  Mon- 
tagu House,  in  the  direction  of  Oxford  Road,  and  been  waylaid  by 
footpails  in  the  fields.  The  ladies  might  have  aiught  cold  or  slept 
ill  after  the  excitement  of  the  trjigcily.  In  a  word,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  make  any  excuse  at  all  to  himself  or  them  for 
visiting  his  kind  friends;  and  he  shut  his  books  early  at  theSloane 
Museum,  and  perhaps  tlionght,  ha  lie  walked  away  tliencc,  that  he 
remembered  very  little  about  what  he  ha<l  been  reading. 

Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  thia  eagerness,  this  hesitation,  this 
pahain;^  and  shilly-shidlyiiig,  these  doubts,  this  tremor  as  he  knocks 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Lambert's  lodgin^fs  in  Dean  Street,  and  surveys 
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the  footman  who  comes  to  his  summons?  Does  any  young  man 
read?  does  any  old  one  remember?  does  any  wcarie<l,  worn,  dis- 
appointed pulseless  heart  recall  the  time  of  its  full  beat  and  early 
throbbing?  It  \a  ever  so  many  hundred  years  since  some  of  us 
were  young ;  and  we  forget,  but  do  not  all  forget.  No,  madam,  we 
remember  with  advantages,  as  Shakspeare^s  Harry  promised  his 
soldiers  they  should  do  if  tliey  survived  Agineourt  and  that  day  of 
St.  Crispin.  Worn  old  chargers  turned  out  to  grass,  if  the  trumpet 
sounds  over  the  hedge,  may  we  not  kick  up  our  old  heels,  and  gallop 
a  minute  or  so  about  the  paddock,  tiU  we  are  brought  up  roaring  ? 
I  do  not  care  for  clown  and  pantaloon  now,  and  think  the  fairy 
ugly,  and  her  verses  insufferable :  but  I  like  to  sec  children  at  a 
pantomime.  I  do  not  dance,  or  eat  supper  any  more ;  but  I  like 
to  watch  Eugenio  and  Flirtilla  twirling  round  in  a  pn'tty  waltz,  or 
Lucinda  and  Ardentio  pulling  a  cracker.  Bum  your  little  fingers, 
children !  Blaze  out  little  kindly  fhimes  from  each  other's  eyes ! 
And  then  draw  close  together  and  read  the  motto  (that  old  namby- 
pamby  motto,  so  stale  and  so  new !) — I  say,  let  her  lips  read  it, 
and  his  constnie  it;  and  so  divide  the  sweetmeat,  young  people, 
and  crunch  it  between  you.  I  have  no  teeth.  Bitter  almonds  and 
sugar  disagree  with  me,  I  tell  you*;  but,  for  all  that,  shall  not  bon- 
bons melt  in  the  mouth  ? 

We  follow  John  upstairs  to  the  General's  apartments,  and  enter 
with  Mr.  George  Esmond  Warrington,  who  makes  a  prodigious  fine 
bow.  There  is  only  one  lady  in  the  room,  seated  near  a  window  : 
there  is  not  often  much  sunshine  in  Dean  Street :  the  young  lady  in 
the  window  is  no  special  beauty :  but  it  is  spring-time,  and  she  is 
blooming  vcrnally.  A  bunch  of  fresh  roses  is  flushing  in  her  cheek. 
I  suppose  her  eyes  are  violets.  If  we  lived  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  wrote  in  the  "  Gentleman's "  or  the  "  London  Magazine,"  we 
should  tell  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban  that  her  neck  was  the  lily,  and  her 
shape  the  nymph's ;  we  shoiUd  write  an  acrostic  about  her,  and  cele- 
brate our  Lambertella  in  an  elegant  poem,  still  to  be  read  between 
a  neat  new  engraved  plan  of  the  city  of  Prague  and  the  King  of 
Prussia's  camp,  and  a  map  of  Maryland  and  the  Delaware  counties. 

Here  is  Miss  Theo  blushing  like  a  rose.  What  could  mamma 
have  meant  an  hour  since  by  insisting  that  she  was  very  pale  an<l 
tired,  and  had  best  not  come  out  to-day  with  the  rest  of  tlio  party  ? 
They  were  gone  to  pay  their  compliments  to  my  Lord  Wrotham's 
ladies,  and  thank  them  for  the  house  in  their  absence;  and  papa 
was  at  the  Horse  Guards.  He  is  in  great  spirits.  I  believe  he 
expects  some  command,  though  mamma  is  in  a  sad  tremor  lest  he 
should  again  be  ordered  abroad. 

"  Your  brother  and  mine  are  going  to  see  our  little  brother  at 
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his  school  at  the  Chartrem.  My  brotliere  are  botli  to  be  rlprgyp-i 
men,  I  tliiak,"  Miss  Tlieo  continues.  She  ie  uGsidiiouHly  hemtninjl 
at  Bome  article  of  boytah  nEiariiig-upparel  aa  she  talks.  A  hundred 
yeora  ago,  yimng  Uilies  were  not  afraiil  either  to  make  shirts,  or  to 
name  them.  Minf],  I  linn't  aay  tbey  were  the  worse  or  the  better 
for  that  plain  stitching  or  plain  speaking :  and  hare  not  tlie  least 
desire,  my  dear  young  tady,  that  you  should  make  puddings  or  I 
should  black  boote. 

So  Harry  has  been  witl  ■'  He  often  romea,  almoat  every 

day,"  Theo  says,  looking  ii  [e'a  face.     "  Poor  feUow  !     He 

likes  us  better  than  the  t  pho  don't  care  for  him  now — 

now  he  is  no  longer  a  Sn..  iself,"  adds  the  girl,  amiling. 

"  Why  have  yim  not  set  u  e  fashion,  and  frequented  the 

chocokte-houses  and  the  r  Mr.  Warrington  I" 

"  Has  my  brother  got  good  out  of  his  goy  haunts  or 

hia  grand  frienda,  that  I  si  te  html" 

"You  might  at  least  lea* Warrington  ;  sure  his  anoa 

ar«  open  to  receive  you.  slilp  waa  here  thU  morning  jm  J 

her  cliair,  and  to  htuir  her  praisiai  m  you  !  '  She  tierlares  you  are  in 
ii  rcrtiiiu  way  to  jirrfenncnt.  She  wiys  his  Rnyal  lliLrhnPsa  the 
Puke  ma.Ic  murli  of  you  at  Court.  Wlien  you  arc  a  gieat  man, 
will  yiiu  fiirget  us,  Mr,  Warringtnu  ?" 

"Yea,  when  I  aiu  a  grejit  man  I  will.  Miss  Lambert." 

"  Well  !  Mr.  George,  then " 

"  Mr.  Gorgo  ! " 

"  When  iKi|iiL  and  mamma  are  here,  I  suppose  there  neeil  be 
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and  papa  were  right  al)out  the  play ;  and,  as  you  said,  that  it 
was  not  real  sorrow,  only  affectation,  which  was  moving  us.  I 
wonder  whether  it  is  good  or  ill  fortune  to  Rce  so  (*learly  ?  Hetty 
and  I  agreed  that  we  would  be  very  careful,  for  the  future,  how 
we  allowed  ourselves  to  enjoy  a  tragedy.  So,  be  careful  when  yours 
comes !     What  is  the  name  of  it  ? " 

"He  is  not  christened.      Will  you  l>e  the  godmother?      The 

name  of  the  chief  character  is "     But  at  this  very  monu;nt 

mamma  and  Miss  Hetty  arrived  from  their  walk  ;  and  mamma 
straightway  began  protesting  that  she  never  expected  to  see  Mr. 
Warrington  at  all  that  day — that  is,  she  thought  he  might  come 
— that  is,  it  was  very  good  of  him  to  come,  and  the  play  and  the 
supper  of  yesterday  were  all  channing,  except  that  Theo  had  a 
little  headache  this  morning. 

"  I  daresay  it  is  better  now,  mamma,"  says  Mins  Hetty. 

"Indeed,  my  dear,  it  never  was  of  any  conserjuence ;  ami  I 
told  mamma  so,"  says  Miss  Theo,  with  a  Utsa  of  her  head. 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  about  Harry.  He  was  very  low. 
He  must  have  something  to  do.  He  was  always  going  to  the 
Military  Coffee-house,  and  jierpetually  j>oring  over  the  King  of 
Prussia's  campaigns.  It  was  not  fair  upon  him,  to  bid  him  nanain 
in  London,  after  his  deposition,  as  it  were.  He  said  nothing,  but 
you  could'  see  iiow  he  regretted  his  j^revious  uHcless  life,  and  felt 
his  present  dependence,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  avo)de<l  his 
fonner  haunts  and  associates.  Passing  by  the  guanl  at  St.  James's, 
with  John  Lambert,  he  had  said  to  brother  Ja<-k,  "Why  mayn't 
I  be  a  soldier,  too  ?  I  am  as  tall  as  yonder  fellow,  and  can  kill 
with  a  fuwlinif-piece  a.s  well  as  any  man  I  know.  But  I  can't 
earn  so  mu«;h  as  sixi>eu«'e  a  day.  I  have  sfjuandere^l  my  own 
breail,  ami  now  I  am  eating  half  my  brothers.  He  is  the  l^est 
of  brothers,  but  8o  much  the  more  shame  that  I  should  live  ujxm 
him.  Dc»n*t  tell  my  bn>ther.  Jack  LamU'rt."  "And  my  Iwy 
promisai  he  xtoaldu't  tell,"  says  Mrs  Lamliert.  No  ^loubt.  The 
girls  were  \pA\i  out  of  the  room  when  their  mother  made  this 
speech  to  Ge^^riu'e  Warrington.  He,  for  his  jiart,  said  he  lixui 
written  h'-»me  to  his  mother — tliat  half  his  little  jiatrimony,  the 
other  half  likewine,  if  wanted,  were  at  Harr>'s  dlsj^iwil,  for  pur- 
chasing a  commifesion,  or  for  any  other  project  which  might  l/ring 
him  ocTCTipation  or  a<Jvancement, 

"  He  /i/i4  got  a  gr^id  brother,  that  is  sure.  I>rt  us  Lope  for 
good  tin.^  i^fT  i.im."  siiL'hB  the  lady. 

"TLe  Daces  always  come  pour  qui  ftcait  attendre,"  Gtargd 
aakL  ii.  a  I-.tt  v.; v>e. 

AViit,  y.iu  Lf3&r"i  that?     Ah,  George!   my  Theo  is  an 
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Ah!  nerer  mind  lehat  slie  is,  George  Warrington,"  cned  ' 
pleiuted  inotliur,  with  brimful  eyea.  "  Bid) !  I  am  going  to  mi 
a  gaby  of  Jnyaelt  ae  I  did  at  the  tmgwiy." 

Now  Mr.  George  had  been  reTolving  a  fine  private  n 
which  he  thon^t  might  turn  to  his  brother's  advauia^e. 
George's  preaentution  to  his  Royal  Highness  at  EeiisingtoD, 
j>er30ua  than  one,  his  fnend  General  Lambert  included,  had  t 
1  that  the  Duke  had  inquired   reganiing  liira,  and  had  i 


why  the  young 
uuj^iiat  could  not  but  b 
Mr.  Lambert  and  his  yoi 
to  Ilia  Ri)val  Highness  al 
When"  it  eame  to  G 
es{iei;ially  gracioua  ;  he 
about  Braddock  and  tht 
modesty  and  intelligence 
aaiiribed  the  failure  of 
certainly,  but  more  es^ 
niiMcity,  selfishness,  and  i 
towards  the  King's  troops 


to  his  lev&.     Importunity  ■ 
A  day  was  appointc<)  betveesl 
nd  they  went  to  i«v  their  dutfl 
a  Pall  Mall. 

,0  make  a  bow,  the  Prince  wMf 
r.  Warringtoii  at  some  1 
ua  apparently  pleased  wil 
g  gentleman's  answers.  G«oi;g 
ion  to  the  panic  and  a 
the  delays  occustoned  by  1 
ing  of  the  people  of  the  coloni« 
come  to  defend  them.  "  Could 
br,  the  fort  was  certainly  ours, 
and  the  little  ai  my  had  never  l>een  defeated,"  Mr.  Warrington  said  ; 
ID  wliich  obeervatimi  Uh  Koyal  Highness  entirely  concurred. 

"  I  am  told  yon  saveit  yourself,  sir,  mainly  by  your  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,"  the  Riiyal  Duke  then  affably  obaerveil. 
Mr.  Warriii«,'ton  modestly  mentioned  how  he  had  been  in  the 
French  colonies  in  his  youtli,  and  had  opportunities  ofacttuiring 
that  tongue. 

'The  Prince  (who  had  a  great  urbanity  when  well  pleased,  and 
the  finest  sense  nf  humour)  eon<leacetided  to  ask  who  had  taught 
Mr.  Warrington  the  laiii{ua.ge  ;  and  to  express  his  opinion,  that,  fur 
the  protmnciatioii,  the  French  ladies  were  by  far  the  best  teachers. 

The  young  Virginian  gentleman  made  a  low  bow,  and  s;ud  it 
was  not  for  him  to  gainsay  his  Koyal  Highness ;  ujHtn  which  the 
Duke  was  gooil  enougli  to  say  (in  a  jocose  manner)  that  Mr.  War- 
rington was  a  sly  dog. 

Mr.  W.  remaining  rea|)ectfnily  silent,  the  Prince  continued  most 
kindly :  "  I  take  the  fichl  immediately  against  the  French,  who,  as 
you  know,  arc  threatening  his  Majesty's  Electoral  diirainions.  If 
you  have  a  mind  to  make  the  campaign  with  me,  your  skill  in  the 
language  may  be  useful,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  more  fortunate  than 
poor  Braddock  ! "  Every  eye  Wiia  fixed  on  a  young  man  to  whom 
so  great  a  Prince  offered  so  signal  a  liivour. 

And  now  it  was  tliat  Mr,  Geoi^e  thought  he  woidd  make  hia 
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very  cleverest  speech.  "Sir,**  he  said,  "your  Royal  Highness's 
most  kind  proposal  does  me  infinite  honour,  but " 

"  But  what,  sir  ? "  says  the  Prince,  staring  at  him. 

"  But  I  have  entered  myself  of  the  Temple,  to  study  our  laws, 
and  to  fit  myself  for  my  duties  at  home.  If  my  having  been 
wounded  in  the  service  of  my  country  be  any  claim  on  your  kind- 
ness, I  would  humbly  ask  that  my  brother,  who  knows  the  French 
language  as  weU  as  myself,  and  has  far  more  strength,  courage,  and 
military  genius,  might  be  allowed  to  serve  your  Royal  Highness  in 
the  place  of " 

"  Enough,  enough,  sir  ! "  cried  out  the  justly  irritated  son  of  the 
monarch.  "  What  ?  I  offer  you  a  favour,  and  you  hand  it  over  to 
your  brother  ?  Wait,  sir,  till  I  offer  you  another  !  "  And  with  this 
the  Prince  turned  his  back  upon  Mr..  Warrington,  just  as  abruptly 
as  he  turned  it  on  the  French  a  few  months  afterwards. 

"  Oh,  George  !  oh,  George  !  Here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  ! " 
groaned  General  Lambert,  as  he  and  his  young  friend  walked  home 
together. 


CHAPTER  LXI 
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Yes,  my  hand,  as  you  say,  is  more  fitted  for  canis  than  for  war. 
Yours,  my  Lady  Castlewood,  is  pretty  dexterous,  too.  How  I 
bless  the  day  when  you  bestowed  it  on  my  lamented  father ! "  In 
this  play  of  sarcasm,  iis  in  some  other  games  of  skill,  his  Lordship 
was  not  sorry  to  engage,  having  a  cool  head,  and  being  able  to  beat 
his  family  all  round. 

Madame  de  Bernstein,  when  she  hoard  of  Mr.  Warrington's 
bevuey  was  exceedingly  angry,  stormed,  and  scolded  her  immediate 
household ;  and  would  have  scolded  Greorge,  but  she  was  growing 
old,  and  had  not  the  courage  of  her  early  days.  Moreover,  she  was 
a  little  afraid  of  her  nephew,  and  re8i)ectfid  in  her  behaviour  to 
him.  "  You  will  never  make  your  fortune  at  Court,  nephew  ! "  she 
groaned,  when,  soon  after  his  discomfiture,  the  young  gentleman 
went  to  wait  upon  her. 

"  It  was  never  my  wish,  madam ! "  said  Mr.  George,  in  a  very 
stately  manner. 

"Your  wish  was  to  help  Harry?  You  might  hereafter  have 
been  of  service  to  your  brother,  had  you  accepted  the  Duke's  offer. 
Princes  do  not  love  to  have  their  favours  refused,  and  I  don't 
wonder  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  offended." 

"General  Lambert  said  the  same  thing,"  George  confesse<l, 
turning  rather  re<l ;  "  and  I  see  now  that  I  was  wrong.  But  you 
must  please  remember  tliat  I  had  never  seen  a  Court  before,  and  I 
suppose  I  am  scarce  likely  to  shine  in  one." 

"  I  think  possibly  not,  my  good  nephew,"  says  the  aunt,  taking 
snuff. 

"  And  what  then  ] "  asked  George.  "  I  never  had  ambition  for 
that  kind  of  glory,  and  can  make  myself  quite  easy  without  it. 
When  his  Royal  Highness  spoke  to  me — most  kindly,  as  I  own — 
my  thought  was,  I  shall  make  a  very  bad  soldier,  and  my  brother 
would  be  a  very  good  one.  He  has  a  hundred  good  qualities  for 
the  profession,  in  which  I  am  deficient ;  and  would  have  served  a 
Commanding  Otficer  far  better  than  I  ever  could.  Say  the  Duke 
is  in  battle,  and  his  horse  is  shot,  as  my  poor  chiefs  was  at  home, 
would  he  not  be  better  for  a  beast  that  had  courage  and  strength  to 
bear  him  anywhere,  than  with  one  that  could  not  carry  his  weight  ? " 

^^  Au  fait.  His  Royal  Highness's  charger  must  be  a  strong 
one,  my  dear ! "  says  the  old  lady. 

"  Expende  Hannibalem,"  mutters  George,  with  a  shrug.  "  Our 
Hannibal  weighs  no  trifle." 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  you,  sir,  and  your  Hannibal,"  the  BaroneflS 
remarks. 

"  When  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Lambert  remonstrated  with  me  as 
you  have  done,  madam,"  George  rejoins,  with  a  laugh,  "I  made 
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thin  same  defence  whii'h  I  am  making  bi  ynii.  I  saiil  I  nflered  to  j 
tlie  Prince  t!ie  beat  soldier  in  the  fiimity,  luid  the  twu  geiitleiuen  \ 
allowed  that  mj  blunder  at  least  had  Home  excuse.  Who  know*  I 
but  thiit  they  may  set  me  right  w-ith  hia  Royal  HighQeu  ?  The  I 
tiute  I  have  hiul  uf  battles  haa  ehown  me  how  little  my  geoiiu  I 
inclines  that  wiiy.  We  saw  the  Scotch  play  which  everybody  i 
talking  about  t'other  iii^t  And  when  the  hero,  youti);  Norral, 
auid  how  he  longed  to  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  loni,  I  tliouj^il 
to  myself,  '  How  like  raj  him,  except  that  he  doth  uut 

bi'ug ! '     Harry^  is  pining  ed  coat,  and  if  we  don't  miad, 

will  take  the  ehilling.     L  ap  of  Germany  for  ever  uniler  i 

his  eyea,  and  followa  the  ussia  everywher 

afraid  of  men  or  goda.  love  my  books  uod  quiet  beat,  J 

n.nd  to  read  about  buttlei. ..  r  Lucaa." 

"  Theu  what  made  a  i  n  at  all,  my  dear  t     And  why  ] 

did  you  not  send  Harry  -addock,  inet«ud  of  ^iii);  your-  I 

self!"  asked  Madame  de 

"My  mother  loved  .                  '  aon  Uie  bes^"  said  < 
d.irkly.     "  BejiideB,  witli  me  eiicmj^  invading  our  country,  it  i 
my  duty,  aa  the  hciul  of  our  family,  to  go  on   the  cjimpaign.      Had 
I  been  a  Scotchman  twelve  jcurs  ago,  I  slioulil  have  Ix'eii  a " 

"  Hush,  sir  !  or  I  shall  be  more  angry  than  ever  ! "  said  the  old 
lady  with  a  perfectly  ideased  face. 

George's  explanation  might  thus  appeikse  Madame  de  Bernstein, 
an  old  woman  whose  principles,  we  fear,  were  but  loose  :  but  to  the 
loyal  heart  of  Sir  Miles  Warringbm  and  Ids  la<Iy,  the  youn);  Diao's 
conduct  gave  a  severe  blow  indeed  !  "  1  should  have  thought,"  her 
Ladyship  said,  "from  my  sldter  Esmond  Warrington's  letter,  that 
my  brother's  widow  was  a  wcuuan  of  good  sense  and  judgment,  and 
that  she  had  eitueated  her  sonii  in  a  becoming  inannci'.  But  wliat. 
Sir  Miles,  what,  my  dear  Thomas  Claypool,  can  we  think  of  an  e<luea- 
tion  wliicU  has  resulted  so  lameutably  for  both  these  young  men  I " 

"  The  elder  seems  to  know  a  power  of  Latin,  though,  and  speaks 
the  French  and  the  German,  too.  I  heard  liiiii  with  the  Hanover 
Envoy,  at  the  Baroness's  rout,"  says  Mr.  Clayitonl.  "The  French 
he  jabbered  quite  easy :  and  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  the  High 
Dutch,  he  and  the  Envoy  began  in  Latin,  and  tidked  away  till  all 
the  room  Btare.1." 

"  It  is  not  language,  hut  principles,  'i'ii^inias  Ulaypool ! ''  exclaims 
the  virtuous  matron.  "What must  Mr.  Warrington's  principles  be, 
when  he  could  reject  an  offer  made  him  by  his  Prince  1  Can  he 
Bpeak  the  High  Dutch  1  So  much  the  more  ought  he  to  have 
accepted  his  Royal  Highness's  condescension,  and  made  himself 
useful  in  the  campaign  !     Look  at  our  sou.  look  at  Miles  ! " 
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"  Hold  up  thy  head,  Miley  my  boy  !  "  says  papa. 

"  I  trust,  Sir  Miles,  that,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commonfi, 
as  an  English  gentleman,  you  will  attend  his  Royal  Highness's 
lev^  to-morrow,  and  say,  if  such  an  offer  had  been  made  to  us  for 
that  child,  we  would  have  taken  it,  though  our  boy  is  but  ten 
years  of  age." 

"Faith,  Miley,  thou  wouldst  make  a  good  little  drummer  or 
fifer  ! "  says  papa,     "  Shouldst  like  to  be  a  little  soldier,  Miley  1 " 

"  Anything,  sir,  anything !  a  Warrington  ought  to  be  ready  at 
any  moment  to  have  himself  cut  in  pieces  for  his  Sovereign  !  "  cries 
the  matron,  pointing  to  the  boy ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  comprehended 
his  mother's  proposal,  protested  against  it  by  a  loud  roar,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  removed  by  Screwby.  In  obedience  to  the 
conjugal  orders.  Sir  Miles  went  to  his  Royal  Highnesses  lev^e  the 
next  day,  and  made  a  protest  of  his  love  and  duty,  which  the  Prince 
deigned  to  accept,  saying : 

"  Nobody  ever  supposed  that  Sir  Miles  Warrington  would  ever 
refuse  any  place  offcrcil  to  him." 

A  compliment  gracious  indeed,  and  rei)eated  everywhere  by 
Lady  Warrington,  as  shcjwing  how  implicitly  the  august  family  on 
the  throne  could  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Warringtons. 

Accordingly,  when  this  worthy  coui)le  saw  George,  they  received 
him  with  a  ghastly  commiseration,  such  as  our  dear  relatives  or 
friends  will  sometimes  extend  to  us  when  we  have  done  something 
fatal  or  clumsy  in  life  :  when  we  have  come  Imdly  out  of  our  law- 
suit ;  when  we  enter  the  room  just  as  the  company  has  been  abusing 
us ;  when  our  hanker  has  broke ;  or  we  for  our  sad  part  have  had 
to  figure  in  the  commercial  columns  of  the  London  Gautte ;  when, 
in  a  word,  we  are  guilty  of  some  notorious  fault,  or  blunder,  or 
misfortune.  Who  does  not  know  that  face  of  pity?  Whose  dear 
relations  have  not  so  <leplored  him,  not  dead,  but  living?  Not 
yours  ?  Then,  sir,  if  you  have  never  been  in  scrapes ;  if  you  have 
never  sowwl  a  handful  of  wild  oats  or  two  ;  if  you  have  always  been 
fortunate,  an<l  good,  and  careful,  and  butter  has  never  melted  in 
your  mouth,  and  an  imprudent  word  has  never  come  out  of  it ;  if 
you  have  never  sinned  and  repente<l,  and  been  a  fool  and  been  sorry 
then,  sir,  you  are  a  wiseacre  who  won't  waste  your  time  over  an 
idle  novel,  and  it  is  not  de  te  that  the  fable  is  narrated. 

Not  tliat  it  was  just  on  Sir  Miles's  part  to  turn  upon  George, 
and  be  angry  with  his  nephew  for  refusing  the  offer  of  i)romotion 
ma<le  by  his  Royal  Highness,  for  Sir  Miles  himself  had  agreed  in 
George's  view  of  pursuing  quite  other  than  a  military  career,  and  it 
was  in  respect  to  this  plan  of  her  son's  that  Madam  Esmond  had 
written   from   Virginia  to   Sir   Miles  Warrington.       George    had 
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nriiiouiic«ii  to  her  Ilia  intcntinn  uf  entering  iit  the  Temple,  t 
quAlifyiog  himself  for  the  magisterio]  itnil  ciril  duties  which,  in  thsl 
course  of  Duture,  he  woiilil  be  cnlled  to  fulfil ;  nor  could  any  od^I 
applaud  his  resolution  more  cordially  than  hia  un<;le  Sir  Slilee,  « ~ 
introduced  George  to  a  lawyer  oi  reputation,  imikr  whose  guidaac 
we  may  fancy  the  young  gentleman  reading  leisurely.  Madan^ 
Esmond  from  home  siguified  her  approval  of  her  aon'a  coiirae,  fuU][  1 
agreeing  with  Sir  Miles  (to  whom  and  his  lady  she  beggetl  to  Bend.'l 
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her  grateful  rciQembranc 
enry  of  the  world,  and  tt 
jnan'o  admiring  study.  1 
objected  was  the  notion 
down  in  the  Temple  din., 
and  drink  small-beer  out 
students  who  wore  gowns 
younger  brotlier  9harc<l,  U^ 
enough  Ibr  kim,  Harry  a 
to  rough  it ;  but  George  i_ 
nobody's  sons  off  dirty  i>ewtpr  platters!  Hiirrv 
this  iiindcaeension  on  hia  brtither's  ]iiirt,  or  fiiiii'y  Gi'or;;o  in  his 
projier  plac*  at  any  nxi-ejit  tlio  lii'^'h  tabic  :  and  Wii3  snrrv  tliat  a 
plan  Miulatn  Esnion.i  hiritc.l  at  In  lii-r  letters  was  not  feiuvil-ii-  vi^., 
that  ftn  appllciition  kIiouI.I  l.e  imtili-  h>  the  Master  .)f  the  Tenijde, 
who  should  l>e  infcinied  th^it  Mr,  timrgc  Warrington  was  a  yentle- 
mitu  of  moat  miblu  birth,  and  of  great  property  lu  AnicriiM.  and 
ought  only  to  sit  ict/h  llie  ivrff  he»t  company  in  the  Hull.  Rather 
to  Harry's  diseotuliturc,  when  he  conimimiiated  lii.s  own  and  his 
motiier's  ideas  to  the  gent  I  emeu's  new  cotiee-hnuse  friend  Mr. 
Speneer,  Mr.  S["-iieer  n'.vivi-.l  the  iir.)[Hisal  with  nurs  of  laughter  ; 
and  I  cannot  learn,  from  the  WarriiiLiton  )ia|K?rs,  that  any  applica- 
tion \\a»  made  b<  the  JLister  ol"  the  Temple  on  this  subjeet.  Besidea 
his  ljter;iry  and  liist'irleal  )mrsiiltH,  whirli  were  \\\'\<e  lie  mi)Rt  esjieei- 
ally  loved,  Mr.  WiHTltiytcn  studied  tlie  laws  of  Ills  e..iiiitry,  atlctuleil 
the  courts  at  Westniin^er,  where  he  heard  -x  Henley,  "a  I'riitt.  a 
Murray,  atid  tliwe  other  yieat  famous  s<>hools  of  eirniuenee  and 
[lalriotism,  the  two  Houses  of  I'arlianient. 

Gradually  Mr.  AVarringtnn  miMle  aei|naiiit: 
niemlicrs  of  the  House  and  the  Bur  :  who,  wlu 
him,  spoke  of  him  as  a  young  gentleman  of 
lirecihng,  and  In  terms  so  !;eneriilly  eonipliin 
uncle's  heart  rclenteil  towards  hini.  arid  lloni 

when  his  lioyal  Highness  the  I)iike,  after  li,n 
the   French,    in    t!ie   alfair    of  Hastenlicck.    c 


e  witli  some  of  the 
they  eame  to  know 
■oil  Jiarts  arnl  good 
tary  that  his  good 
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capitulation  with  the  French,  which  his  Majesty  George  the  Second 
refused  to  ratify.  His  Royal  Highness,  as  'tis  well  known,  flung  up 
his  commissions  after  this  disgrace,  laid  down  his  commander's 
biiton — which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  had  not  wielded  with  much 
luck  or  dexterity — and  never  again  appeared  at  the  head  of  armies 
or  in  public  life.  The  stout  warrior  would  not  allow  a  word  of 
complaint  against  his  father  and  sovereign  to  escape  his  Hps ;  but 
as  he  retired  with  his  wounded  honour,  and  as  he  would  have  no 
interest  or  authority  more,  nor  any  places  to  give,  it  may  \m  supposed 
that  Sir  Miles  Warrington's  anger  against  his  nephew  diminished  as 
his  respect  for  his  Royal  Highness  diminished. 

As  our  two  gentlemen  were  walking  in  St.  James's  Park  one 
day,  with  their  friend  Mr.  Lambert,  they  met  his  Royal  Highness 
in  plain  clothes  and  without  a  star,  and  made  profound  bows  to  the 
Prince,  who  was  pleased  to  stop  and  speak  to  them. 

He  asked  Mr.  Lambert  how  he  liked  my  Lord  Ligonier,  his  new 
chief  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  new  duties  there  in  which  he 
was  engaged  1  And,  recognising  the  young  men,  with  that  fi<lelity 
of  memory  for  wljich  his  Royal  race  hath  ever  been  remarkable,  he 
said  to  Mr.  Warrington  : — 

"  You  did  well,  sir,  not  to  come  with  me  when  I  asked  you  in 
the  spring." 

"  I  was  sorry  then,  sir,"  Mr.  Warrington  said,  making  a  very 
low  reverence,  "  but  I  am  more  sorry  now." 

On  whi(;h  the  Prince  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  and  touching  his 
hat,  walked  away.  And  the  circumstances  of  this  interview,  and 
the  discourse  wliich  passed  at  it,  being  related  to  Mrs.  Esmond 
Warrington  in  a  letter  from  her  younger  son,  created  so  deep  an 
impression  in  that  lady's  mind,  that  she  narrated  the  anecdote  many 
hundreds  of  times  until  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances  knew  and, 
perhaps,  were  tired  of  it. 

Our  gentlemen  went  through  the  Park,  and  so  towards  the 
Strand,  where  they  had  business.  And  Mr.  Lambert,  pointing  to 
the  lion  on  the  top  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  house  at 
Ciiaring  Cross,  says  : — 

"  Harry  Warrington  !  your  brother  is  like  yonder  lion." 

"  Because  he  is  as  brave  as  one,"  says  Harry. 

"  Because  I  resjject  virgins  ! "  says  George,  laughing. 

"  Because  you  are  a  stupid  lion.  Because  you  turn  your  back 
on  the  East,  and  absolutely  salute  the  setting  sun.  Why,  child, 
what  earthly  good  can  you  get  by  being  civil  to  a  man  in  hopeless 
dudgeon  and  disgrace  1  Your  uncle  will  be  more  angry  with  you  than 
ever — and  so  am  I,  sir."  But  Mr.  Lambert  was  always  laughing  in 
his  waggish  way,  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  look  the  least  angry. 


CHAPTER    I.Xn 

MQUE 


INDEED,  if  Harry  War 
und  Htmliea,  lliere  wi 
enough  tiilk  ill  aU  h 
excite  and  iiiHutne  liim. 
liiMiae  of  Haniiver  liaJ  bi 
of  PniBsio,  was  lilting  tbp 
astiiuialuiig  victoriea,  in 
account  that  my  poor  £ 
b   graph     w     11  h 
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It 


a  passion  for  railitary  puTsuiti  1 
f  war  Btirriiig  in  £uro{)e,  and  | 
h  lie  fr»)iienh:d  in  London,  to 
\T  own  grudous  Prince  of  thft   ' 
;be  ProteatAot  Hero,  the  King 

his  glory,  eui<1  wiuniug  thow 
lein  it  fortunate  nn  my  c 
)  part  ■  for  then  hb  vmua 
h  ttlea  th   dearnpti     whereof 
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Buch  nonsense.  He  used  to  laugh  in  a  very  hearty  jolly  way,  but 
a  little  late,  and  some  time  after  the  joke  was  over.  Pray,  why 
should  all  gentlemen  have  a  literary  taste  ?  and  do  we  like  some  of 
our  friends  the  worse  because  they  never  turned  a  couplet  in  their 
lives  1  Ruined,  perforce  idle,  dependent  on  his  brother  for  supplies, 
if  he  read  a  book  falling  asleep  over  it,  with  no  fitting  work  for  his 
great  strong  hands  to  do — how  lucky  it  is  that  he  did  not  get  into 
more  trouble.  Why,  in  the  case  of  Achilles  himself,  when  he  was 
sent  by  his  mamma  to  the  court  of  King  What-d'yecall-'im  in 
order  to  be  put  out  of  harm's  reach,  what  happened  to  him  amongst 
a  parcel  of  women  with  whom  he  was  made  to  idle  his  life  away  ? 
And  how  did  Pyrrhus  come  into  the  world  1  A  powerful  mettle- 
some young  Achilles  ought  not  to  be  leading- stringed  by  women  too 
much ;  is  out  of  his  place  dawdling  by  distaffs  or  handing  coffee- 
cups  ;  and  when  he  is  not  fighting,  depend  on  it,  is  likely  to  fall 
into  much  worse  mischief. 

Those  Boft-hearted  women,  the  two  elder  ladies  of  the  Lambert 
family,  with  whom  he  mainly  consorted,  had  an  untiring  pity  and 
kindness  for  Harry,  such  as  women  only — and  only  a  few  of  those 
— can  give.  If  a  man  is  in  grief,  who  cheers  him  ]  in  trouble,  who 
consoles  him  ?  in  wrath,  who  soothes  him  1  in  joy,  who  makes  him 
<loubly  happy  1  in  prosperity,  who  rejoices  1  in  disgrace,  who  backs 
him  against  the  world,  and  dresses  with  gentle  unguents  and  warm 
poultices  the  rankling  wounds  mmle  by  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  Fortune?  Who  but  woman,  if  you  please?  You  who 
are  ill  and  sore  from  the  buffipts  of  Fate,  have  you  one  or  two  of 
these  Bweet  physicians  ?  Retuni  thanks  to  the  gods  that  they  have 
left  you  so  much  of  consolation.  What  gentleman  is  not  more  or 
less  a  Prometheus  1  Who  has  not  his  rock  (ai,  ai),  his  chain  (ea, 
ea),  and  his  liver  in  a  deuce  of  a  condition  1  But  the  sea-nymphs 
come — the  gentle,  the  sympathising ;  they  kiss  our  writhing  feet ; 
they  moisten  our  parched  lips  with  their  tears ;  they  do  their 
blessed  best  to  console  us  Titans ;  they  don't  tiu-n  their  backs 
upon  us  after  our  overthrow. 

Now  Theo  and  her  mother  were  full  of  pity  for  Harry ;  but 
Hetty's  heart  was  rather  hard  and  seemingly  savage  towanls  him. 
She  chafed  that  his  position  was  not  more  glori9Us ;  she  was  angry 
that  he  was  still  dependent  and  idle.  The  whole  world  was  in 
arms,  and  could  he  not  carry  a  musket?  It  was  harvest  time, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  reapers  were  out  with  their  flashing 
sickles :  coiUd  he  not  use  his,  and  cut  down  his  sheaf  or  two  of 
glory? 

"  Why,  how  savage  the  little  thing  is  with  him  ! "  says  papa, 
after  a  scene  in  which,  according  to  her  wont.  Miss  Hetty  had 


( 
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been  firing  little  ahots  into  that  quirmiig  target  which  came  and 
Bet  itself  np  in  Mr*.  LiKJibert'e  dniwing-room  every  ilay. 

"Her  eoniUiet  in  perfectly  abominable  !"      ' 
deserves  to  be  whippiil,  anJ  Btnt   o  bej," 

"  Perhaps,  mother,  it  ia  bccsuse  nhe  likea  him  better  than  any 
of  lis  do,"  saya  Thco,  "  and  it  is  for  his  eakc  that  Hetty  is  an^y. 
If  I  were  fond  of — of  Bc)]ae  one,  I  ehoitld  like  to  be  able  to  admire 
and  raapect  him  always — to  tliink  ererytliing  he  did  right — and  my 


gentleman  better  than  all 

"  The  tnith  is,  uiy  du_ 
father  is  Kt  much  bett«r  tbm 
you  eTer  see  any  one  tn  co 

"  Very  few  indeeii,"  01 

"  Very  few.     Who  ts 

"  I  think  nobody,  mai 

"Or  80  brave?" 

"Why,  I  dareaay  Mr, 
brave." 

"  Or  BO  learned  and  wiWy 

"I  am   sure  Mr.   Goorgc 
Ilia  way,"  says  Theo ;  "  anil 
tliey  are.      Miulaiiie  ile  Benist.-iu  t 
leeil,  Mr.  Oetirgo  li 


a  in  the  world  ! 

1  Mre.  Lambert,  "  that  your 

orld,  he  has  B)iuiled  us.     Did 

himl" 

th  a  blnsh. 

ered?" 

icknowledges. 

any,  or  Mr.  George,  are  very 


iwl,  and  « 


J 


«  tliey  are,  and  slie  liath  seen 
a  lofty  way  with  hint,  which 
I  don't  NCI-  in  other  [feople ;  and  in  reading  IkmiUk,  I  find  lie  choose* 
the  tine  noble  tilings  always,  and  loves  them  in  spite  of  all  bis 
satin'.  Ilii  certainly  is  of  a  siitiric-al  turn,  but  then  lie  ia  only  hitter 
ag.iiii.-Jt  mean  things  and  |Jfi)ple.     No  geiilleniiin  hiith  a  more  tender 


heart,  I  am  snre  ;  and  but  y 

csterday,  after  he  had  l)cen  talking  so 

bitterly  as  yon  wiid,  1  liappt 

;iied   to  look   out  of  winiio«',  nnd  saw 

hint  stop  anrl  treat  a  whole 

crowd  <if  little  rhildrcii   to  apples  at 

the  Btall  at  tlie  corner.      Ai 

id   the  ilav  iN'fore   vesteni:iv.  when   he 

wiw  coming   and    bmu^rlit   iii 

e   the   Molifre,   he  «toppcd   and 'u'ave 

inoncv  to  a  Vg'jir,  an.l  how 

clwiniianlv,  sure,  he  ie:ids  the  French  ! 

I.igree  with  liiiu  tliounh  iibu 

.lit  Tuilidle,  though  'tis  so  wonderfnlly 

clever  and  livelv,  Hint  a  in.T 

e  villain   and   hyjuM;riIe  is  a  figure  t'lO 

meant.,  be  maile  the  chief  ol' 

a  great  piei'e.      lago,  Mr.  George  said. 

is  ncjir  as  grrjit  a  villain  ;   In 

It  then  he  is  not  the  first  character  of 

the  tragcily,  wliieli  i->  (Ithell... 

.  witli  his  noble  weakness.     But  what 

linelaihes  and  gentlemen  i\lol 

i^^e  reiiresents,-— so  Mr.  George  thinks 

-and  -but  oh.  Iiion't  dare 

to  repeat  the  verses  after  A/hi." 

"  But  von  know  tliern  bv 

heart,  my  dear?"  asks  Mr.s.  Lambert. 

And  Theo  replies,  "Oh 

yes,  inanmia!     I  know  them  by 

NonsiTise  ! " 

I  here  faney  osculationa 

,  palpitations,  and   eiit    Miss    Theo, 
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blushing  like  a  roee.  Why  had  she  stopped  in  her  sentence  t 
Because  mamma  was  looking  at  her  so  oddly.  And  why  was 
mamma  looking  at  her  so  oddly  ?  And  why  had  she  looked  after 
Mr.  Greorge,  when  he  was  going  away,  and  looked  for  him  when  he 
was  coming?  Ah,  and  why  do  cheeks  blush,  and  why  do  roses 
bloom  1  Old  Time  is  still  a-flying.  Old  spring  and  bud  time  ;  old 
summer  and  bloom  time ;  old  autumn  and  seed  time ;  old  winter 
time,  when  the  cracking  shivering  old  tree-tops  are  bald  or  covered 
with  snow. 

A  few  minutes  after  Greorge  arriveil,  Theo  wouhl  come  downstairs 
with  a  fluttering  heart,  may  be,  and  a  sweet  nosegay  in  her  cheeks, 
just  culled,  as  it  were,  fresh  in  his  lionour :  and  I  suppose  she  must 
have  been  constantly  at  that  window  which  commande<l  the  street, 
and  whence  she  could  espy  his  generosity  to  the  sweep,  or  his 
purchases  from  the  applewoman.  But  if  it  w;is  Harr}'  who  knocked, 
she  reniaine<l  in  her  own  apartment  with  her  work  or  her  books, 
sendin^jj  her  sister  to  receive  the  young  gentleman,  or  her  brothers 
when  the  elder  was  at  home  from  college,  or  Doctor  Crusius  from 
the  Chart reux  pivr  the  younger  leave  to  go  home.  Antl  mhat  good 
eyes  Theo  njust  have  hail—  and  often  in  t'ne  evening,  too— to  note 
the  ditt«Ton<'e  iH^tween  Hany's  yellow  hair  and  Georges  dark  locks, 
and  iK'tweon  their  figures,  though  they  were  so  like  that  people 
continually  were  mistaking  one  for  the  other  brother."  Now  it  is 
certain  that  Tlieo  never  mistook  one  or  t'other :  and  that  Hetty,  for 
her  part,  was  not  in  the  least  excited,  or  rude,  or  pert,  when  she 
found  the  black-haired  gentleman  in  her  mother's  drawing-room. 

Our  friends  could  come  when  they  liked  to  Air.  Laml)ert\s  house, 
and  stay  as  long  as  they  chose ;  and,  one  day,  he  of  the  golden 
locks  was  sittinir  on  a  couch  there,  in  an  attitude  of  more  than 
ordinary  idleness  and  despondency,  when  who  should  come  down  to 
him  but  Miss  Hetty  ?  I  say  it  was  a  most  curious  thing  (thoni:h 
the  girls  would  have  gone  to  the  rack  rather  than  own  any  cvilusion ), 
that  when  Harry  called,  Hetty  api)eare<l ;  when  Greorge  arrive<l, 
Theo  somehow  catne  ;  and  so,  according  to  the  usual  di.<i)ensation,  it 
was  Miss  Lambert,  junior,  who  now  arrived  to  entertain  the  younger 
Virginian. 

After  usual  ceremonies  and  compliments,  we  may  imagine  that 
the  ladv  savs  to  the  gentleman  : — 

"  And  l»ray,  sir,  what  makes  your  honour  look  so  glum  this 
mornini^  ?  ' 

"  Ah,  Hetty  ! "  says  he.  **  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
l(K>k  gluui.  I  rein«*ml>er  when  we  were  boys-  and  I  a  rare  idle  i>ne, 
you  may  l)^  .sure  1  would  always  U.'  a.>king  my  tutor  for  a  holiday, 
whicli  I  would  pass  very  likely  swinging  on  a  gate,  or  making  ducks 


sso 
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and  drakes  over  the  jrontl,  nwd  tlirwe  do-nothing  days  were  always 
the  most  melancholy.  Wliat  liave  I  got  to  do  now  from  morning 
till  night  1" 

"  Breokfiuit,  w&tk — dinner,  wiJlt — t«a,  supper,  I  anppose  ;  aud 
pipe  of  your  Virginia,"  says  Miss  Hetty,  tossing  her  head. 

"  I   tell   you  what,  when  I  went  Ixick  with  Chwley  to  tJis 
Chartrenx  t'other  night,  I  hod  a  mind  to  say  to  t\tt  master,  '  Teacli 
Here's  a  boy  knows  a  deal  more  Latin  and  Greek,   at 


oilier.     I  have  nothing 
as  well  go  to  my  books  again, 
a  lM>y.'     Why  do  you  laugh* 

1  of  iL  uhiss,  and  called  up  by 


thirteen,  thnn  I  dc 
from  morning  till  night,  and  I  n 
and  see  if  I  cnn  repair  my  idJeni 
Hetty  J " 

"  I  laugh  to  fancy  you  at  the 
the  iniister  ! "  cries  Hetty. 

"  I  Bhouliln't  be  at  the  head  of  the  riawi,"  Hurry  says  humbly, 
"  George  might  be  at  the  head  of  any  clans,  but  I  am  not  a  book- 
man, you  see ;  and  when  I  was  young,  neglected  myHclf,  and  wu 
very  idle.  We  would  not  ItA  out  tutore  cane  us  much  at  home,  butt 
if  we  had,  it  mi;;ht  have  done  me  pwnl." 

Hetty  .IruMK^d  with  her  little  foot,  and  I.x.kcd  at  the  yomig  man 
sitting  liefon'  her —strong;,  idle,  niehuichoiy. 

"  Upon  my  ivunl,  it  iiiight  do  you  ijoo'l  now  I  "  hIic  was  minded 
to  s,iy.       "  What  does  Charley  say  alKnit  the  raning  at  schixil  ? 


1 

I 


i>ot-!  his  account  of  it  set  you 

loiiu'lng  for  it,  pray  ? "  she  askcil. 

"  His  account  of  liis  kcIhh 

Ill,"  Harry  answereil  simply,  "makes 

mc  see  that  I  have  Iwii  i<ll< 

'   wiien  I  on<;ht  to  hare  wurk<il,  and 

th:it  I  have  not  a  ^.tiuum  for  h- 

loks,  and  for  what  inn  I  good  ?    Only 

tos|icnd  my  jiatrimimy  wlicii 

I  come  ahriBid.  or  to  lounge  at  eoffec- 

houses  or  race- emi nil's,  <ir  to  tfi 

dlop  iK-hind  dogs  when  I  am  at  home. 

I  am  giKHl  for  nuthiua.  I  am." 

"  What,    such   a   great,    li 

rave,   strong   fellow   as   you   gooil    for 

nothing?"   criM    Hct.     "I    ' 

ivouM   not   cimfcss   iis  nuicli  to  any 

for.     I  have  no  money  lo 

buy.      Having  spent  all   my  own,  and  so 

mmh  of  my  brother's,  I 

cannot  and  won't  ;isk   for  more.      If  my 

mother  would  but  send  u 

le  to  the  army,  you   know  I  would  jump 

to  go." 

"  Eh  !     A  gentleman  i 

;if  sjiirit  does  not  want  a  woman  to  buckle 

his  sword  on  for  liim,  or  t 

o  rlriin  his  firelock  !     What  was  that  our 

l>apa   told   us    of  the  ym 

mg  ^'cntleman  at  Court  yesterday  ]— Sir 

John  Armytage " 

"Sir  John  Armytige) 

■     I  UHe.1  to  know  him  wlieii  1  frequented 
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White's  and  the  chib-houses — a  fine  noble  young  gentleman,  of  a 
great  estate  in  the  North." 

''And  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  famous  beauty,  too — Miss 
Howe,  my  Lord  Howe's  sister — but  that^  I  suppose,  is  not  an 
obstacle  to  gentlemen  ? " 

"  An  obstacle  to  what  ? "  asks  the  gentleman. 

"  An  obstacle  to  glory  ! "  says  Miss  Hetty.  "  I  think  no  woman 
of  spirit  would  say  *  Stay ! '  though  she  adored  her  lover  ever  so 
much,  when  his  country  said  *  Go  !  *  Sir  John  had  volunteered  for 
the  expedition  which  is  preparing,  and  being  at  Court  yesterday  his 
Majesty  asked  him  when  he  would  be  ready  to  go  ?  *  To-morrow, 
please  your  Majesty,*  replies  Sir  John,  and  the  King  said  that  was 
a  soldier's  answer.  My  father  himself  is  longing  to  go,  though  he 
has  mamma  and  all  us  brats  at  home.  0  dear,  O  dear !  Why 
wasn't  I  a  man  myself?  Both  my  brothers  are  for  the  Church  ;  but, 
as  for  me,  I  know  I  should  have  made  a  famous  little  soldier ! " 
And  so  speaking,  this  young  person  strode  about  the  room,  wearing 
a  most  courageous  military  aspect,  and  looking  as  bold  as  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Harry  beheld  her  with  a  tender  admiration.  "  I  think,"  says 
he,  "  I  would  hardly  like  to  see  a  musket  (m  that  little  shoulder, 
nor  a  wound  on  that  pretty  face,  Hetty." 

"Wounds!  who  fears  wounds?"  cries  the  little  maid.  "Muskets ? 
If  I  could  carry  one,  I  would  use  it.  You  men  fancy  that  we 
women  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  puddings  or  stitch 
samplers.  Why  wasn't  I  a  man,  I  say.  George  was  reading  to  us 
yesterday  out  of  Tasso — look,  here  it  is,  and  I  thought  the  verses 
applied  to  me.  See  !  Here  is  the  book,  with  the  mark  in  it  where 
we  left  off." 

"  With  the  mark  in  it  ? "  says  Harry  dutifully. 

"  Yes !  it  is  about  a  woman  who  is  disappointed  because — be- 
cause her  brother  does  not  go  to  war,  and  she  says  of  herself — 

*'  *  Alas !  why  did  not  Heaven  these  members  frail 
With  lively  force  and  vigour  strengthen,  so 
That  I  this  silken  gown  .  .  . ' " 

"  Silken  gown  ? "  says  downright  Harry,  with  a  look  of  inquiry. 
"  Well,  sir,  I  know  'tis  but  calimanco ; — but  so  it  is  in  the 
book — 

"  '  .  .  .  this  silken  gown  and  slender  veil 
Might  for  a  breastplate  and  a  helm  forego  ; 
Then  should  not  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  nor  hail, 
Nor  storms  that  fall,  nor  blust'ring  winds  that  blow, 
.Withhold  me ;  but  I  would,  both  day  and  night, 
In  pitched  field  or  private  combat,  fight ' 
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Fiijlitt  Yea,  tlmt,  I  woiiJii !  Why  are  both  luy  Imthers  to  be 
jiai'Ai'DS,  I  Buy  1     One  nf  my  [Ki|ni  s  childreo  aaglit  to  be  &  soldier !  ^ 

Harry  lauglied,  a  very  gentle  kind  laugli,  bs  he  looked  at  her. 
He  felt  that  he  would  not  tike  lunch  to  hit  such  a  tender  little    ' 
warrior  as  that. 

"  Why,"  aaya  he,  holding  a  finger  out,  "  I  think  here  i»  a  finger 
ni;,'h  ae  big  as  your  arm.  How  would  you  stand  up  before  a  great 
strong  man }  I  should  like  to  see  a  man  try  and  injure  you, 
though  ;  I  should  Just  liki;  i  1     You  little,  delicate,  tentl«r 

ereutnre !    Do  ynii  supimse  j  rel  would  dure  to  do  anything 

unkind  to  yoaV     And,  ci  his  flight  of  his  imaginatio 

Harry  fell  to  walking  np  i  the  room,  too,  chafing  at  the 

idea  of  any  rojjuo  of  a  I  daring  to  be  rude  to  Miaa 

Hester  Lambert 

It  was  a  belief  iii  thi  riige  of  his  which  subjugated 

Hetty,  ami  this  quality  «■  pposed  him  to  pOBseBs,  which 

caused  her  BpecinUy  to  aii  disa  Hetty  was  no  more  bold, 

in  reality,  ti»n  Uadam  E  )  speech  she  had  been  readhig^.  | 

out  of  the  book,  and  iiboui  wnom   iJr.  Harry  Warrinirton   never 

hearil   ;   single  word.      He   niiiy   have   Ih^^h'Ik    the   rni.iu   wlien 

brother  (;ei.r.,'e  Wiis  ivadiiiii  iiis  [iiwtry  out  t..  tin-  liulies,  but  liia 
thoii^htD  wiae  busy  witli  hi^  own  aifairs,  and  hi!  w:us  entirely  be- 
wilderwl  with  your  (Jlotilil.is  ;uid  Knninias,  and  giiints,  ami  en- 
ehantent,  and  nonscn-'c.  No,  Miss  Hetty,  I  say  ami  lielieve,  had 
nothin!,'  of  the  vir:u.'ii  in  Iht  '^oni])Ositiun  ;  else,  no  doulit,  kIic  would 
have  taken  a  fani'V  tn  a  suit  young  fellow  with  a  littrary  turn,  »r  a 
genius  tor  jiiayini;  tlii'  tlntc,  ai-eoriling  to  tile  laws  of  eontrast  nut) 
nature  provided  in  thosr  rases ;  and  who  has  not  heaiil  how  great 
strong  men  have  an  atfinity  for  frail  tender  little  women ;  how 
teiuler  little  women  are  attraeted  by  great  honest  strong  men  ;  and 
how  your  burly  lienies  and  i:ham|iinns  of  war  are  i-onstantly  hen- 
leckedl  If  Mr.  Harry  Warrinjrton  falls  in  love  with  a  woman  who 
is  like  Miss  Ijainliert  in  diaposition,  and  if  he  mairies  her^withuut 
being  eonjurers,  I  think  we  may  all  sec  what  the  enil  will  lie. 

^•i,  whilst  Hetty  was  firing  her  little  surcasins  into  Harry,  he 
for  a  while  scarcely  felt  that  they  were  stinging  him,  ami  let  her 
shoot  on  without  so  much  as  taking  the  trouble  to  aliake  the  little 
arrows  out  of  his  hide.  I)i<l  she  mean  by  her  iineers  and  iimuendoes 
to  ronsc  him  ialo  ii.tionl  He  w;i8  ton  uaiguaniinons  to  understand 
such  small  hints.  Did  kIk'  ineAU  to  ithumc  him  by  saying  that  she, 
a  we.ak  woman,  wmdi!  don  the  I'lUtiiue  and  breastplate]  The  simple 
fellow  either  mdti^l  at  the  i<lea  of  Iter  l>eing  in  danger,  or  at  the 
notion  of  licr  lightiiLs;  fell  a-langhing. 

"  Fray  what  ia  the  use  of  having  a  strong  hand  if  you  only  use 
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it  to  hold  a  skein  of  silk  for  my  mother  1 "  cries  Miss  Hester ;  "  and 
what  is  the  good  of  being  ever  so  strong  in  a  drawing-room  ?  No- 
body wants  you  to  throw  anybody  out  of  window,  Harry !  A 
strong  man,  indeetl !  I  suppose  there's  a  stronger  at  Bartholomew 
Fair.  James  Wolfe  is  not  a  strong  man.  He  seems  quite  weakly 
and  ill.  When  he  was  here  last,  he  was  coughing  the  whole  time, 
and  as  pale  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost." 

"  I  never  could  understand  why  a  man  should  be  frightened  at 
a  ghost,"  says  Harry. 

"  Pray,  have  you  seen  one,  sir  1 "  asks  the  pert  young  lady. 

"No.  I  thought  I  did  once  at  home — when  we  were  boys; 
but  it  waa  only  Nathan  in  his  night-shirt ;  but  I  wasn't  frightened 
when  I  thought  he  was  a  ghost  I  believe  there's  no  such  things. 
Our  nurses  tell  a  pack  of  lies  about  'em,"  says  Harry  gravely. 

"Greorge  was  a  little  frightene<l;  but  then  he's "     Here  ho 

paused. 

"  Then  George  is  what  ? "  a«kcd  Hetty. 

"  George  is  different  from  me,  that's  all.  Oiu*  mother  s  a  bt)ld 
woman  as  ever  you  saw,  but  she  screams  at  seeing  a  mouse — always 
does — can't  help  it.  It's  her  nature.  So,  you  see,  perhaps  my 
brother  can't  bear  ghosts.     I  don't  mind  'em." 

"George  always  says  you  would  have  made  a  better  soldier 
than  he." 

"  So  I  think  I  should,  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  try.  But  he 
can  do  a  thousand  things  l>etter  than  me,  or  anybo<ly  else  in  the 
world.  Why  didn't  he  let  me  volunteer  on  Braddock's  expedition  ? 
I  might  have  got  knocked  on  the  head,  and  then  I  should  Iiave  l>een 
pretty  much  as  useful  as  I  am  now,  and  then  I  shouMn't  have 
ruined  myself,  and  brought  people  to  point  at  me  and  say  that  I 
had  disgraced  the  name  of  Warrington.  Why  mayn't  I  go  on  this 
expedition,  and  volunteer  like  Sir  John  Armytage  ?  Oh,  Hetty ! 
I'm  a  miserable  fellow — that's  what  I  am."  And  the  miserable 
fellow  paced  the  room  at  double  quick  time.  "  I  wish  I  had  never 
come  to  Europe,"  he  groaned  out. 

"What  a  compliment  to  us!  Thank  you,  Harry!"  But 
presently,  on  an  appealing  look  from  the  gentleman,  she  added, 
"  Are  you — are  you  thinking  of  going  home  1 " 

"  And  have  all  Virginia  jeering  at  me  !  There's  not  a  gentle- 
man there  that  wouldn't,  except  one,  and  him  my  mother  doesn't 
like.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  go  home  now,  I  think.  You  don't 
know  my  mother,  Hetty.  I  ain't  afraid  of  most  things  ;  but,  some- 
how, I  am  of  her.  What  shall  I  say  to  her,  when  she  says,  *  Harry, 
Where's  your  patrimony  1  *  *  Spent,  mother,'  I  shall  have  to  say. 
*  What  have  you  done  with  it  1 '     '  Wasted  it^  mother,  and  went  to 
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prison  after,'  'Who  took  you  out  of  prisoul'  'Brother  GcorcP, 
ma'am,  lie  took  me  out  of  prUon ;  aud  now  I'm  ronie  hark,  tiKvtitg 
done  no  go<xi  for  myself,  with  no  profession,  mt  pnwjieets,  no  notliing^ 
— only  to  look  after  iiegroeB,  and  be  scolded  at  home :  or  to  go  tn  ■ 
sleep  at  sermons  ;  or  to  piny  at  canle,  and  drink,  and  fight  cocks  at 
tlie  tarerns  about.'  How  can  I  look  the  gentlemen  of  tlio  ooiiutrj^ 
in  the  fera  ?  I'm  nahanied  to  go  home  in  this  way,  I  ssy.  I  muet 
and  will  do  BoraetliingI     Wm  1  I  do,  Hetty  1     Al !    what 

shall  I  do  1  " 

"  Do  ?     What  did  Mr.  W  t  LouiBbour},'  1    111  as  lie 

and  in  love  as  we  knew  him  !  didn't  stop  to  Iw  niirBei]  by 

iiis  mother,  Harry,  or  to  i  li  his  sweetheart.     He  wrnt 

on  the  King's  service,  and  h:  ack  covered  with  hoiionr 

there  is  to  lie  anoilier  great  campa:  (a  in  America,  pagia  sa.i 
is  sure  of  a  great  command." 

"  I  wish  he  wonlil  take  me  wi  hira,  and  that  a  bnll  f 
knock  ine  on  tlie  head  and  finish  me,"  groaned  Harr;.  "You 
speak  to  mc,  Hetty,  as  though  it  were  my  fault  that  I  am  ii 
tlie  annv,  when  vou  know  I  woidd  give—  ^'ivc,  forsootli,  what  Iiave 
I  t.i  giro  !— vc«  :"  uiv  life  to  gn  on  servi.T  1  '■ 

"  Life  iiidi'.'d  !  •'  s^v«  MisB  Hetty,  with  :i  shnig  of  her  shoulders. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  think  tiuit  of  mtifli  viiliie,  Ifetty,"  remarked 
Harry  sadly.  "  Nn  more  it  is — to  aiivluKlv.  I'm  a  po-jr  uKeless 
fellow.  I'm  not  oven  free  to  throw  it  away"a«  I  would  like,  lieiiig 
under  orders  here  and  at  iKniie." 

"Onlcrs,  indeed!  Why  under  onlcr^?"  cries  Miss  Hetty. 
"Aren't  you  tall  enough,  and  old  enough,  tn  art  for  yourself,  ami 
inuat  volt  have  George  for  a  mahter  here  ai  I  ifiir  mother  fir  a 
si hool mistress  nt  home?  If  I  u ere  t  mm  I  n  >ul  I  do  simetiiing 
tamoui  before  I  was  twoand  twenty  ^eir-  II  tint  I  would'  I 
would  hive  tht  norld  speak  of  me  I  «  ul  lu  t  d  iwdle  at  iprm 
Btnngs  I  «  ul  lu  t  lurse  my  fjitunt — IJ  nnkt  it  I  ;  iw  an  I 
declare  I  «  i  li  I 

Nj»  t  r  the  firtt  time  Hirry  Iitgan  t>  huhc  at  the  worls 
of  his  >oun„  letturer 

Ni  iMgro  on  our  est-ite  m  more  a  8la\e  than  I  am  Hett* 
he  s>ii  I  tiirnm^  iirj  red  us  he  ildressed  her  '  1  ut  then  Mi->i 
Lambert  wi,  ilon  t  rcpnath  the  jioi  r  fellow  for  not  Ving  free 
That  iKut  generous  At  least  that  iint  the  ni\  I  undtrstand 
honour  Perhaps  with  women  its  dilTennt,  or  I  nnv  be  wrong 
and  ha\c  no  ri),ht  to  he  hurt  it  i  toun„  girl  tclhn^  me  what  in^ 
faults  ire  Perhqe  im  ttults  are  not  ni\  tiults— only  mv  cursed 
luck  'V  III  half  Into  tilkii.  II  r  ■>  1  Uj,  il  ut  this  geutleinan 
voluuteenng,  and  that  mm  winnin„  tlor\    and  crackmg  up  their 
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courage  aa  if  I  had  none  of  my  own.  I  suppose,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  Fm  aa  well  provided  as  other  gentlemen.  I  don't  brag : 
but  I'm  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  nor  of  Sir  John  Armytage,  nor 
of  anybody  else  that  ever  I  saw.  How  can  I  buy  a  commission 
when  IVe  spent  my  last  shilling,  or  aak  my  brother  for  more  who 
has  already  halved  with  me  ?  A  gentleman  of  my  rank  can't  go 
a  common  soldier — else,  by  Jui)iter,  I  would  !  And  if  a  ball  finished 
me,  I  suppose  Miss  Hetty  Lambert  wouldn't  be  very  sorry.  It  isn't 
kind,  Hetty — I  didn't  think  it  of  you." 

**  What  is  it  I  have  said  ? "  asks  the  young  lady.  "  I  have  only 
said  Sir  John  Armytage  has  volunteeretl,  aud  Mr.  Wolfe  has  covered 
himself  with  honour,  and  you  begin  to  scold  me  !  How  can  I  help 
it  if  Mr.  Wolfe  is  brave  and  famous  ?  Is  that  any  reason  you 
should  be  angry,  pray  ? " 

"  I  didn't  say  angry,"  said  Harry  gravely.  "  I  said  I  was 
hurt." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  I  thought  such  a  little  creature  as  I  am  couldn't 
hurt  anybody !  I'm  sure  'tis  mighty  complimentary  to  me  to  say 
that  a  young  lady  whose  arm  is  no  bigger  than  your  little  finger 
can  hurt  such  a  great  strong  man  as  you  ! " 

"  I  scarce  thought  you  would  try,  Hetty,"  the  young  man  said. 
"  You  see,  I'm  not  used  to  this  kind  of  welcome  in  this  house." 

**  What  is  it,  my  poor  boy  ? "  asks  kind  Mrs.  Laml)ert,  looking 
in  at  the  door  at  this  juncture,  and  finding  the  youth  with  a  very 
woe-worn  countenance. 

"Oh,  we  have  heard  the  story  before,  mamma !  "  says  Hetty 
hurriedly.  "  Harry  is  making  his  old  complaint  of  having  nothing 
to  do.  And  he  is  quite  unhappy ;  an<l  he  is  telling  us  so  over  aud 
over  again,  that's  all." 

"  So  are  you  hungry  over  and  over  again,  my  dear  !  Is  that  a 
reason  why  your  papa  and  I  should  leave  off  giving  you  dinner  1 " 
cries  mamma,  with  some  emotion.  "  Will  you  stay  and  have  ours, 
Harry?  'Tis  just  three  o'clock!"  Harry  agreed  to  stay,  after  a 
few  faint  negations.  "  My  husband  dines  abroad.  We  are  but  three 
women,  so  you  will  have  a  dull  dinner,"  remarks  Mrs.  Lambert. 

"We  shall  have  a  gentleman  to  enliven  us,  mamma,  I  dare- 
say ? "  says  Madam  Pert,  and  then  looked  in  mamma's  face  with 
that  admirable  gaze  of  blank  innocence  which  Madam  Pert  knows 
how  to  assume  when  she  has  been  specially  and  successfidly  wicked. 

When  the  dinner  appeared  Miss  Hetty  came  downstairs,  and 
was  exceedingly  chatty,  lively,  and  entertaining.  Theo  did  not 
know  that  any  little  difference  had  occurred  (such,  alas,  my  Chris- 
tian friends,  will  happen  in  the  most  charming  families),  did  not 
know,  I  say,  that  anything;  had  happened  until  Hetty's  uncommon 
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flprightliness  and  giuety  roused  lier  ^uapifitina.     Hetty  would  etart  I 
a  dozen  Hubjects  of  conTersatinn— the  King  of  Prussia,  aud    the   j 
newH  from  Ameri«i ;  tbc  last  maequerade^  and  tlie   liighn-nyii 
shut  Dear  Bartiet;  and  when  facr  sister,  ailmirtiis  this  VDluhility, 
inquired  t]te  reiiaop  of  it,  with  hor  oyea — 

"  Oh,  niy  dear,  you  need  not  mid  and  wink  at  me  !  "    crio*  ' 
Hetty.     "  Mamma  oskeil  Harry  on  piirpoBe  to  enliven  na,  aoil  1 
II  bilking  until  lie  begius, — just  like  the  liddlee  at  the  playhouae. 


you  know,  Theu  ! 
Harry ! " 

"  Hester !  "  cries  mami 

"  I  merely  askerl  Ha 
motlicr,  that  we  were  onl 
dull  for  a  gentlenutn  ;  unli 

"  I'm  not  that  on  mu 
leHs  than  most,"  snya  poo; 

"  Why  ou  thid  day  lee 
day  to  be  Hvely  m  Wedii« 
IBS        y     W 


Then  tJio  play.     Pray  beyin, 


tain  us.  You  said  yoiu^F, 
en,  and  the  dinner  would  bo 
le  chose  to  be  very  lively." 
1,  Heaven  knows,  on  this  dajr 

therl     Tuesday  is  aa  good  a   < 
only  day  when  we  muBtu'C  bft  ^ 
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George  Warrington,  with  a  large  nosegay  of  lilacs,  per  Mr.  Gumbo. 
"  I  send  my  best  duty  and  regards  to  Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  ladies/* 
George  says,  "and  humbly  beg  to  present  to  Miss  Theo  this  nosegay 
of  lilars,  which  she  says  she  loves  in  the  early  spring.  You  must 
not  thank  me  for  them,  please,  but  the  gardener  of  Bedford  House, 
with  whom  I  have  ma<le  great  friends  by  presenting  him  with  some 
drietl  8i)e('hnens  of  a  Virginian  plant  which  some  ladies  don't  think 
as  fragnint  as  lilacs. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  garden  almost  all  the  day.  It  is  alive 
with  sunshine  and  spring :  and  I  have  been  composing  two  scenes 
of  you  know  what,  and  iH)li8hing  the  verses  which  the  Page  sings 
in  the  fourth  act,  under  Sybilla's  window  which  she  cannot  hear, 
poor  thing,  because  she  has  just  had  her  head  off." 

"  Provoking !  I  wish  he  would  not  always  sneer  and  laugh ! 
The  verses  are  beautiful,"  says  Theo. 

"You  really  think  so,  my  dear?  How  very  odd!"  remarks 
papa. 

Little  Het  looks  up  from  her  dismal  comer,  with  a  faint  smile 
of  humour.  Theo  s  secret  is  a  secret  for  nobody  in  the  house,  it 
seems.  Can  any  young  people  guess  what  it  is?  The  lady  con- 
tinues to  read : — 

"  Spencer  has  asked  the  famous  Mr.  Johnson  to  breakfast  to- 
morrow, who  condescends  to  hear  the  play,  and  who  won't,  I  hope, 
be  too  angrj'  bcjcausc  my  heroine  undergoes  the  fate  of  his  in  *  Irene.' 
I  have  heard  he  came  up  to  London  himself  as  a  young  man  with 
only  his  trage<ly  in  his  wallet.  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  get  mine 
played?  Can  you  fancy  the  catcall  music  beginning,  and  the  pit 
hissing  at  that  jwrilous  part  of  the  fourth  act,  where  my  executioner 
comes  out  frmn  the  (rlosct  with  his  great  sword,  at  the  awful 
moment  when  he  is  culled  up<m  to  amputate?  They  say  Mr. 
Fielding,  when  the  pit  hissed  at  a  part  of  one  of  his  piece*  about 
which  Mr.  Oarri(!k  ha<l  warned  him,  said,  *Hang  them,  they  ^i-^ 
found  it  out,  have  they?'  and  finished  his  punch  in  tranquillity. 
I  suppose  his  wife  was  not  in  the  boxes.  There  are  some  women 
to  whom  I  would  he  very  unwilling  to  give  pain,  and  there  are 
some  to  whom  I  would  give  the  best  I  have." 

"Whom  can  he  mean?  The  letter  is  to  you,  my  dear.  I 
protest  he  is  making  love  to  your  mother  before  my  face ! "  cries 
papa  to  Hetty,  who  only  gives  a  little  sigh,  puts  her  hand  in  her 
father's  hand,  and  then  withdraws  it. 

"  To  whom  I  would  give  the  best  I  have.  To-day  it  is  only 
a  bunch  of  lilacs.  To-morrow  it  may  be  what?— a  branch  of  rue — 
a  sprijr  of  bays,  perhaim — anything,  so  it  be  my  best  and  my  all. 

"  I  have  had  a  fine  long  day,  and  all  to  myself.     What  do  you 
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think  nf  Harry  playing  tniant)"  {Here  we  may  imugine  what 
they  coll  iu  Fmnce,  or  what  they  used  to  call,  when  men  >tare>I  to 
speak  or  citijiena  to  hear,  ifnsatian  dana  I'avditoire.) 

"  I  suppose  Citrpeean  wearieil  the  poor  fe!luw'a  ejcistence  out. 
Certain  it  is  be  hoa  licen  miaemblc  Ibr  weeks  past ;  and  a  cliange 
of  air  nnd  aceue  may  ilo  him  goiNL  This  morning,  quite  eurly,  he 
r.ime  to  my  room ;  u.nil  tuld  me  he  hod  taken  a  neat  iu  the  Ports' 
mouth  machine,  and  projioaed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  6 
army  there." 

The  army !  Hetty  looks  veij  le  at  this  announcement,  and 
her  nnother  ton  tin  lies  :^ 

"  And  a  little  [lortion  of  it,  ii  ■,  the  Thirty -aei/ond  liegiment, 

is  commanded  by  Lieu  tenant- (Jul-  tichmond  Webb^tbe  nephow 
of  the  famous  old  tienen^'  lom  my  grandfather  Esmonil 

serveil  in  the  great  wars  of  .,    {h,     Mr.  Webb  met  us  a 

imclo's,  accosting  ua  very  p  l1  giving  us  an  invitation  to 

visit  him  at  his  regiment.  m]     »r  brother  go  and  liflt«n  to 

his  darling  music  of  fife  anu  anuu :  He  bade  me  tell  tiie  ladies  i 
that  tliey  shoiild  hear  from  hini.  1  kiss  their  hariilR,  anil  go  to 
.IrcBS  for  diiiner,  nt  the  '  Star  and  OartL'r,' in  Pall  Mall.  We  are 
to  have  Mr.  Sikiiiic  Jenyiw,  Mr.  t';unl:iriil>;e,  Mr.  Walj>i>lc,  possibly, 
if  he  is  not  too  fine  to  dine  In  a  tavern  ;  n  younj;  Iritdiman,  a  Mr. 
Bourke,  who,  they  say,  is  a  winnlor  of  pliKiuenee  and  learning — in 
fine,  all  the  wits  of  Jlr.  Dmlsley's  shop.  Quick,  Gniiibo,  a  coach, 
and  uiy  French  firey  suit!  And  if  gentlemen  a«k  nie,  'Who  gave 
you  that  sprit;  of  lilac  you  wear  nn  your  heart-sider  I  shall  call 
a  bumper,  and  give  Lihic  for  a  to;iKt." 

I  fear  there  is  no  more  rest  for  Hetty  on  this  night  tlian  on  the 
previous  one,  when  she  liad  lieliave<l  so  mutinously  to  poor  Harry 
Warrington.  Some  secret  resolntion  must  have  inspired  that  gentle- 
man, for,  after  having  Jlr.  Lambert's  table,  he  jKieeil  the  streets  for 
a  while,  and  !ip))eareil  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evcniiiii;  at  Matlame  il<- 
Bernstein's  house  iu  Claries  Street.  Her  Lailysliips  health  had 
been  somewhat  ailing  of  late,  so  that  even  her  favourite  route  were 
denied  her,  and  she  was  sitting  over  n  [|uiet  game  of  ^artd,  with  a 
divine  of  whom  our  last  news  was  from  a  loek-uji  house  hard 
liy  that  in  which  Harry  Warringtim  ha<l  be<>n  himself  conlineiL 
(fGorge,  at  Harry's  reipiest,  had  yiaid  the  little  debt  under  whi<-li 
Mr.  Sampson  had  suffere<l  teniporarily.  He  had  I>ecu  at  his  living 
for  a  year.  He  may  have  p:iid  and  mntracteil  ever  so  many  debts, 
have  been  in  an<l  o\it  of  ,j:iil  many  times  since  we  saw  him.  For 
some  time  past  he  had  been  Unck  in  London,  stout  and  hearty  as 
usual,  and  ready  for  any  invitation  to  cards  or  claret.     Madame  de 
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Bernstein  <liil  not  care  to  have  ber  game  interrupted  by  her  nephew, 
whose  conversation  had  little  interest  now  for  the  iickle  old  woman. 
Next  to  the  very  young,  I  suppose  the  very  old  are  the  most  selfish. 
Alas !  the  heart  hardens  as  the  blood  ceases  to  run.  The  cold  snow 
strikes  down  from  tiie  head,  and  checks  the  glow  of  feeling.  Who 
wants  to  survive  into  old  age  after  abdicating  all  his  faculties  one 
by  one,  and  be  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  siins  memory,  sans  h(>i)e,  sans 
sympathy  ?  How  fared  it  with  those  patriarchs  of  old  who  lived 
for  their  nine  centuries,  and  when  were  life's  conditions  so  change<l 
that,  after  threescore  years  and  ten,  it  became  but  a  vexation  and 
a  burden  1 

Getting  no  reply  but  Yes  and  No  to  his  brief  speeches,  poor 
Harry  sat  a  while  on  a  couch,  opposite  his  aunt,  who  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  hml  her  back  to  her  nephew,  and  continued  her  game  with 
the  chaplain.  Samjwon  sat  opposite  Mr.  Warrington,  and  could 
see  that  something  disturbed  him.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and 
his  countenance  disturbed  and  full  of  gloom.  ''Something  has 
happened  to  him,  ma*am,"  he  whispered  to  the  Baroness. 

"  Bah  ! "  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  again,  and  continued  to 
deal  her  canls.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  sir,"  she  at  laat 
said,  at  a  pause  in  the  game,  ''  that  you  have  such  a  dismal  counte- 
nance ?     Chaplain,  that  last  game  makes  us  even,  I  think  !  " 

Harry  got  up  from  his  i)la<.-e.  "  1  am  going  on  a  journey  :  I  am 
come  to  bid  you  good-bye,  aunt,"  he  said  in  a  very  tragical  voice. 

"  On  a  journey !  Are  you  going  home  to  America  ?  I  mark 
the  king,  Chaphiin,  and  play  him." 

No,  Harry  said  :  he  was  not  going  to  America  yet :  he  was  going 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  the  present. 

"  Indeed  ! — a  lovely  spot ! "  says  the  Baroness.  "  Bon  jour, 
mon  ami,  et  l)on  voyage  ! "     And  she  kisse*!  a  hand  to  her  nephew. 

"  I  mayn't  come  back  for  some  time,  aunt,"  he  groaned  out. 

"  Indeed  !  We  shall  l)e  inconsolable  without  you  !  Unless  you 
have  a  spade,  Mr.  Sami)son,  the  game  is  mine.  Good-bye,  my  child  I 
No  more  about  your  journey  at  present :  tell  us  about  it  when  you 
come  back  ! "  And  she  gaily  bade  him  farewell.  He  looked  for  a 
nioment  piteously  at  her,  and  was  gone. 

"  Something  grave  has  happened,  madam,"  says  the  chaplain. 

"  Oh  !  the  boy  is  always  getting  into  scrapes !  I  suppose  he 
has  been  falling  in  love  i^ith  one  of  tlu^se  country  girls — what  are 
their  names,  Lamberts? — with  whom  he  Is  ever  dawdling  about. 
He  has  been  doing  no  good  here  for  some  time.  I  am  disappointed 
in  him,  really  quite  grieved  about  him — I  will  take  two  cards,  if 
you  please — again  ? — (|uite  grieved.  What  do  you  think  they  say 
of  his  cousin — the  Miss  Warrington  who  made  eyes  at  him  when 
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sim  thought  Be  wns  a  prize — they  say  the.  King  )ia.*  r'^mnrkeci  h 
and  the  Yarmouth  ia  crfiving  with  rage.     He,  tie!  — tiioae  methn- 
<]iati«il  Warrinstons  !     They  are  not  a  bit  less  worldly  than  their 
neighbours ;  and,  old  as  he  is,  if  the  Orand  Signior  throws   liia 
["h.'ket-handken;hief,  they  will  jump  to  catcli  it !  " 

"  Ah,  laatlaan  ;  how  jour  Ladyship  knows  ihts  world ! "  Bigha 
t)ie  chaplain.     "  I  propiiRe  if  yoii  please  ! " 


3  liv»l  long  f 
thing  of  it.  'Tis  eadly  eelRi 
body  ia  strugglinif  to  pass 
any  more  cards.  You  haven 
ten,— a  siully  selfiah  world,  i 

The  more  immediate  in., 
old  woman.  The  dwir  ahnta 
bia  hat.  he  bears  them  into 
for  a  while. 

"  Oood  God  ! "  he  thinb 
a  apen  itl  nft  of  mv  1  fe  i 


nil      tr      1 


burti 


I 


Mr.  Sampson,  to  know  some- 
r  sir,  sadly  selfish;  and  every- 
wiir!  No,  I  can't  gire  yoa 
1  I  play  iiueen,  knave,  and  a 
nd  here  comes  my  chocolate !" 
be  cards  entirely  absorbs  ths 
lephew  ao'l  his  caree.  Under 
et,  anil  iiaces  the  dark  town 

,   a  iHueraUe  fellow  I  ain,  aad. 
ee         I  B  t  B  lent  with  George 


1 
1 


t    h 


t  I 


i     ft 


on     c        II        I    t  11 
thm),         1 1  I  t    bi  I  ^i 
couB    b  and    I   I        I  I 
col  1  si  oulder  tl  s  I  i     t 
when  tley     ent  d  «n  to 
days  [«rtr  1  eshjot    „ 
happened     I  si      1 1  I  re 
faith  an  well  o  t  ot  tl     ) 

He  la  iL,hs  j  fie  c  1 
bos  been  n  F  ir  [>e  M 
away  and  I  e  feels  tl  ] 
CI  KolateHoise  \tl  tl 
Tl  e  Parlu  nent  s  i  ( 
plav  go  ug  -til 
but  a  few  p  ccca  1  j 
may  take  whit  n  n  1 
will  le  avad  hi  i  self  I  1 
and  Innks  h  a  glass  i  n 
Guanh  cnttr  Iron  St  J 
and  tl  e  voun"  ne  i  « 1  o 
gu-irl  insist  on  n  r  1 
their  regi  lent  is  at  ^V  n  i 


I       I   ttil 
b  great  e'sjted  t 
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no  one  knows  whither,  which  everybo<ly  is  talking  about.  Cursed 
fate  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  other  battalion ;  and  must  stay 
and  do  duty  in  London  and  at  Kensington  !  There  is  Webb,  who 
was  of  their  regiment :  he  did  well  to  exchange  his  company  in  the 
Coldstreams  for  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  Thirty-second.  He 
will  be  of  the  exj^edition.  Why,  everybo<ly  is  going ;  and  the  young 
gentlemen  mention  a  score  of  names  of  men  of  the  first  birth  and 
fashion,  who  have  volunteered.  "  It  ain*t  Hanoverians  this  time, 
commanded  by  the  big  Prince,"  says  one  young  gentleman  (whose 
relatives  may  have  been  Tories  forty  years  ago) — "  it's  Englishmen, 
with  the  Guards  at  the  head  of  'em,  and  a  Marlborough  for  a  leader  I 
Will  the  Frenchmen  ever  stand  against  thevi  ?  No,  by  George,  they 
are  irresistible."  And  a  fresh  bowl  is  <!alled,  and  loud  toasts  are 
drunk  to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Warrington,  who  is  a  cup  too  low,  the  young  Guardsmen 
say,  walks  away  when  they  are  not  steady  enough  to  be  able  to 
follow  him,  thinks  over  the  matter  on  his  way  to  his  lodgings,  and 
lies  thinking  of  it  all  through  the  night. 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy  1 "  asks  George  Warrington  of  his  brother, 
when  the  latter  enters  his  chamber  very  early  on  a  blushing  May 
moniing. 

"  I  want  a  little  money  out  of  the  drawer,"  says  Harry,  looking 
at  his  brother.     "  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  London." 

"  Good  heavens  !  Can  anylxnly  be  tired  of  London  ? "  George 
asks,  who  has  reasons  for  thinking  it  the  most  delightful  place  in 
the  world. 

"I  am  for  one.     I  am  sick  and  ill,"  says  Harry. 

**  You  and  Hetty  have  been  quanelling  1 " 

"  She  don't  care  a  penny-piece  about  me,  nor  I  for  her  neither," 
says  Harry,  nodding  his  head.  "  But  I  am  ill,  and  a  little  country 
air  will  do  me  good."  And  he  mentions  how  he  thinks  of  going  to 
visit  Mr.  Webb  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  how  a  Portsmouth  coach 
starts  from  Holbom. 

"  There's  the  till,  Harry,"  says  George,  pointing  from  his  bed. 
"Put  your  hand  in,  and  take  what  you  wilL  What  a  lovely 
morning,  and  how  fresh  the  Bedfonl  House  garden  looks ! " 

"  God  bless  you,  brother ! "  Harry  says. 

"  Have  a  good  time,  Harry ! "  and  down  goes  George's  head  on 
the  pillow  again,  and  he  takes  his  pencil  and  notebook  from  under 
his  bolster,  and  falls  to  polishing  his  verses,  as  Harry,  with  his 
cloak  over  his  shoulder  and  a  little  valise  in  his  hand,  walks  to  the 
inn  in  Holbom  whence  the  Portsmouth  machine  starts. 


CHAPTER    LXIII 


GEORGE  WARRING!  no  means  albweil  hia  legal 

studies  to  olistruct  hm  <.         -t  and  pleaBurefi,  or  interfere 
vith  liis  prct'ioiis  health.  lam  EsniontI  hud  pointed  out 

to  him  in  her  k'ttoi's  th:it,  though  ue  vore  a  Btiident'R  gnwn,  end  eu.t 
down  with  a.  crowd  of  namelesH  people  to  haU  rommons,  he  had 
himself  41  name,  and  a  very  ancient  one,  to  aupjiort,  and  could  take 
ranic  with  the  first  persona  at  home  or  in  his  own  country ;  And  d»-  ] 
sired  that  he  wnuM  study  aa  a  HpntJeman,  not  a  mere  profeesiorml 
drudge.  With  lliis  injunction  the  yniuig  niiui  conii.liiil  ol^diently 
enou<;h:  so  that  he  may  be  Haiii  not  to  have  iict'iti^eil  to  Ihe  r.uik 
and  file  of  the  law,  but  may  be  eouKiilered  to  liave  licen  a  volunteer  in 
her  servii*,  like  wme  youns  gentlemen  of  wlioui  wc  have  just  heanl. 
Though  not  so  ox;ieting  as  she  sinee  has  lieeomc  -  though  she  nlloweil 
her  disciples  mneii  more  leisure,  uuieh  more  pleusnre,  much  iiuirc 
punch,  much  more  fre<|uonting  of  colfee-houaes  and  holiday-making; 
than  she  admits  nowiulays,  when  she  scarce  gives  her  votaries  time 
for  amusement,  rei:reatioii,  instruction,  sleep,  or  dinner— the  law  a 
hundrcilyearsago  wa'j  still  a  jcnl'ins  mistress,  lud  demanded  ipr(tt\ 
exclusive  attention.  Murrav,  we  are  told,  might  hue  been  an  Usui, 
but  he  preferred  to  he  L^rd  Chief  Justice,  and  to  neir  emunc 
instead  of  bays.  Pirhip^  Afr  Wirnngton  mujht  haie  ri'sen  to  a 
peerage  anil  the  wo>Ruk  tml  he  stuilied  ver\  long  ind  i^wiln 
oualy, — had  he  Ihtu  i  ilexti  ront  eourtier  md  a  favourite  of  At- 
torneys:  had  he  lieen  thfrthin  lie  wis  in  a  nonJ  Hehehned 
to  Tliemis  with  a  ver\  ik  int  resjHit  -mil  ittintim  hut  hi  In  oil 
letters  more  than  law  altta\«  unl  the  bii  k  ktter  of  Clnunr 
waa  infinitely  more  o^eenble  to  him  than  the  dothic  l>a.,cs  of  H  ik 
and  Coke. 

Letters  were  lo\el  lukel  lu  tli  ise  (|nunt  tnnei  and  authors 


aetually  authonti 
in  the  eourts  or  tlit 
.luvenal— let  ahine  full 
Their  reign  is  over  n  « 
Jupiter  ami  Juno  is  nut 


H  i: 


ppealed  t)  Virgil  or  Lucan 
'  luimons  What  saiil  Statiua, 
H — in  such  and  smli  a  point? 
i  ol.l  Ht-ithens  tli(  worship  of 
ol  mode  than  the  tultivatiou  of 
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Pagan  poetry  or  ethics.  The  age  or  economists  and  calculators  has 
succeeded,  and  Tooke's  Pantheon  is  deserted  and  ridiculous.  Now 
and  then,  perhaps,  a  Stanley  kills  a  kid,  a  Gladstone  hangs  up  a 
wreath,  a  Lytton  bums  incense  in  honom*  of  the  Olympians.  But 
what  do  they  care  at  Lambeth,  Birmingham,  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
for  the  ancient  rites,  divinities,  worship  ?  Who  the  plague  are  the 
Muses,  and  what  is  the  use  of  all  that  Greek  and  Latin  rubbish  ? 
What  is  Helicon,  and  who  cares?  Who  was  Thalia,  pray,  and 
what  is  the  length  of  her  i]  Is  Melpomene's  name  in  three 
syllables  or  four? 

Now,  it  has  been  said  how  Mr.  George  in  his  youth,  and  in 
tlie  long  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  at  home,  an<l  during  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  French  fort  on  the  banks  of  Monongahela,  had  whiled 
away  his  idleness  by  paying  court  to  Mel|)omene  ;  and  the  result  of 
their  union  was  a  tragedy,  which  has  been  omitted  in  Bell's  "Theatre," 
though  I  daresay  it  is  no  worse  than  some  of  the  pieces  printed 
there.  Most  young  men  pay  their  respects  to  the  Tragic  Muse  first, 
as  they  fall  in  love  with  women  who  are  a  great  deal  older  than 
themselves.  Let  the  candid  reader  own,  if  ever  he  had  a  literary 
turn,  that  his  ambition  was  of  the  very  highest,  and  that  however 
in  his  riper  age  he  might  come  down  in  his  pretensions,  and  think 
that  to  translate  an  ode  of  Honice,  or  to  turn  a  song  of  Waller  or 
Prior  into  decent  alcaics  or  sapphics,  was  about  the  utmost  of  his 
capability,  tragedy  and  epic  only  did  his  green  unknowing  youth 
engage,  and  no  prize  but  the  highest  was  fit  for  him. 

George  Warrington,  then,  on  coming  to  London,  attended  the 
theatrical  performances  at  both  houses,  frequented  the  theatrical 
coffee-houses,  and  heard  the  opinions  of  the  critics,  and  might  be 
seen  at  the  "  Bedford "  between  the  plays,  or  supping  at  the 
"  Cecil "  along  with  the  wits  and  actors  when  the  performances 
were  over.  Here  he  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  players 
and  such  of  the  writers  and  poets  as  were  known  to  the  public. 
The  tough  old  Macklin,  the  frolicsome  Foote,  the  vivacious  Hi])pi8ley, 
the  sjirightly  Mr.  Garrick  himself,  might  occasionally  be  seen  at 
these  houses  of  entertainment ;  and  our  gentleman,  by  his  wit  and 
mo<le8ty,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  for  the  high  character  for  wealth  which 
he  possessed,  came  to  be  very  much  liked  in  the  coffee-house  circles, 
and  found  that  the  actors  would  drink  a  bowl  of  punch  with  him, 
and  the  critics  sup  at  his  expense  with  great  affability.  To  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  an  author  or  an  actor  has  been  rai  object 
of  delight  to  many  a  young  man;  actually  to  hob  and  nob  with 
Bobadil  or  Henry  the  Fifth  or  Alexander  the  Great,  to  accept  a 
pinch  out  of  Aristarchus's  own  box,  to  put  Juliet  into  her  coach,  or 
band  Mouimia  to  her  chair,  are  privileges  which  would  delight  most 
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young  men  of  a  poctif  turn  ;  and  no  wonder  George  WamngtoB 
loved  the  theatre.  Then  he  had  the  siitiefaction  of  thinking  that 
his  mother  only  half  approved  of  plays  and  play-hoiiees,  and  of 
feasting  on  fruit  forbidden  at  home.  He  gave  more  than  one 
elegant  entertainment  to  the  players,  and  it  wtui  even  said  that  one 
or  two  distinguished  geniuses  had  condescended  to  borrow  money 

And  aa  be  polisheil  ai"^  oiirin.!  m-iy  beaiitiea  to  his  masterpiece, 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  t  tf  certain  friends  of  his,  and 

that  they  gace  him  appla  insel.     Mr.  Spencer,  his  new 

au]uaintance  of  the  Temj  jreakfaat  at  hia  chambers  i 

Fig  Tree  Court,  when  Mr.  i  read  part  of  liia  play,  and 

tlie  gentlemen  present  pn  lat  it  had  uncommon  merit 

Even  the  learneii  Mr.  John  as  invited,  was  good  enough 

[^  Hay  that  the  piece  showi  It  warral  against  the  unities^ 

to  be  sure  ;  but  these  had  id  by  other  authors,  and  Mr. 

WarringtoD  might  aacrific  veil  aa  imotlier.     There  i 

in  Mr.  W.'s  tra^y  a  h  liich  reminded  htm  both  of  i 

" Coriolaniis "  and  "Othello."  "And  two  very  fiood  thtns*  too, 
sir!"  t)ic  author  pleaded.  "Well,  w.'l!,  tliort  wi-  no  d  ibl  on 
that  point ;  ami  'tis  certain  your  catastpiphe  is  ternhle,  jiist,  and 
being  in  p:irt  true,  is  not  the  Icsd  awfid,"  reiniirks  Mr  b{«»eer 

Now  the  plot  of  Mr.  Warrington's  trajreiiy  was  qnitc  full  indeed 
of  bikttle  and  murder.  A  favourite  book  of  his  grindlather  h  id 
been  the  liti'  of  old  George  FrimdHbtTj^  of  Miii'hlhenii,  i  eotonel  of 
foot-folk  in  the  Imperial  servire  at  I'avia  fi^lit,  and  dunnc  tlie  wan 
of  the  Conatiihle  Bourbon  :  anil  one  of  FrundMUrgs  niihnr\  cum 
panions  was  a  certain  Car|>zow,  or  C'ar|wwin,  nhom  our  friend 
selected  as  his  tntgeily  hero. 

His  first  act,  ae  it  at  jiresent  staii<ls  in  Sir  Gior.'C  \\  irrmEton'i 
manuscript,  is  Buppiiaed  to  take  jilace  tefore  a  consent  on  the 
Rhine,  which  tlie  Lutherans,  uinlcr  Carjiezan,  are  liesiecing  A 
goilless  gaii;;  thcac  Lutherans  are.  They  have  pulled  the  be  irds 
of  Roman  friars,  and  torn  the  veils  of  hundredh  of  rehjLoin 
women.  A  8™re  of  these  are  trembling  nitlim  the  walls  of 
yon<ier,  of  whi<'h  the  garrismi,  milca  the  ext>ccted 
e  before  mid.day,  has  promised  to  surrender  Mem 
while  there  is  urmistioe,  and  the  sentries  within  look  on  with 
hungry  eyes,  as  the  soldiers  and  camp  |>eople  limbic  on  the  griss 
before  t!ie  gate.  Twelve  o'clock,  iliiig,  ding,  doTu '  it  sounds  iiiJon 
the  convent  bell.  No  succours  have  arrived.  Open  gates,  winier  ' 
and  give  admission  to  the  famous  Protestant  hero,  the  terror 
of  Turks  on  the  Danube,  and  Papists  in  the  Lombard  plains — 
Colonel  Caijjcian  !     See,  here  he  comes,  clad  in  complete  steil,  his 
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hammer  of  battle  over  his  shoulder,  with  which  he  has  battered  so 
many  infi<lel  sconces,  his  flags  displayed,  his  trumpets  blowing. 
"  No  rudeness,  my  men,"  says  Carpezan,  "  the  wine  is  yours,  and 
the  convent  larder  and  cellar  are  good :  the  church  plate  shall  be 
melted  :  any  of  the  garrison  who  choose  to  take  service  with  Gaspar 
Carpezan  are  welcome,  and  shall  have  good  pay.  No  insult  to  the 
religious  ladies  !  I  have  promised  them  a  safe  conduct,  and  he 
who  lays  a  finger  on  them,  hangs  !  Mind  that.  Provost  Marshal !  " 
The  Provost  Marshal,  a  huge  fellow  in  a  red  doublet,  nods  his 
head. 

"  We  sh;}ll  see  more  of  that  Provost  Marshal,  or  executioner," 
Mr.  Spencer  explains  to  his  guests. 

"  A  very  agreeable  acquaintance,  lam  sure, — shall  be  delighted 
to  meet  the  gentleman  again  ! "  says  Mr.  Johnson,  wagging  his  head 
over  his  tea.  "  This  scene  of  the  mercenaries,  the  camp-followers, 
and  their  wild  sports,  is  novel  and  stirring,  Mr.  Warrington,  and  I 
make  you  my  compliments  on  it.  The  Colonel  has  gone  into  the 
convent,  I  think  1     Now  let  us  hear  what  he  is  going  to  do  there." 

The  Abbess,  and  one  or  two  of  her  oldest  ladies,  make  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  concjueror.  Conqueror  as  he  is,  they  beard  him 
in  their  sacred  halls.  They  have  heard  of  his  violent  behaviour  in 
conventual  establishments  before.  That  hammer,  which  he  always 
carries  in  action,  has  smashed  many  sacred  images  in  religious  houses. 
Pounds  and  pounds  of  convent  plate  is  he  known  to  have  melted, 
the  sacrilegious  plunderer !  No  wonder  the  Abbess-Princess  of  Saint 
Mary's,  a  lady  of  violent  prejudices,  free  language,  and  noble  birth, 
has  a  dislike  to  the  low-born  heretic  who  lords  it  in  her  convent,  and 
tells  Carpezan  a  bit  of  her  mind,  as  the  phrase  is.  This  scene,  in 
which  the  lady  gets  somewhat  better  of  the  Colonel,  was  liked  not  a 
little  by  Mr.  Warrington's  audience  at  the  Temple.  Terrible  as  he 
might  be  in  war,  Carpezan  was  shaken  at  first  by  the  Abbess's  brisk 
opening  charge  of  words ;  and,  conqueror  as  he  was,  seemed  at  first 
to  be  conquered  by  his  actual  prisoner.  But  such  an  old  soldier  was 
not  to  be  beaten  ultimately  by  any  woman.  "  Pray,  madam,"  says 
he,  "  how  many  ladies  are  there  in  your  convent,  for  whom  my  people 
shall  provide  conveyance  1 "  The  Abbess,  with  a  look  of  much  trouble 
and  anger,  says  that,  "besides  herself,  the  noble  Sisters  of  Saint 
Mary's  House  are  twenty — twenty- three."  She  was  going  to  say 
twenty-four,  and  now  says  twenty-three  ?  "  Ha !  why  this  hesita- 
tion 1 "  asks  Captain  Ulric,  one  of  Carpezan's  gayest  officers. 

The  dark  chief  pulls  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  "  I  require  from 
you,  madam,"  he  says  sternly  to  the  Lady  Abbess,  "  the  body  of  the 
noble  Sybilla  of  Hoya.  Her  brother  was  my  favourite  captain,  slain 
by  my  side*  u^  tb^  Milanese.     By  his  death,  she  becomes  heiress  of 
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hia  lands.     'Tis  said  a.  greedy  uncle  bro%'lit  her  hither  ;  awl  taet  ii 
inured  the  lady  against  tier  will.     The  daniael  shall  herself  pronounce 
her  &t« — to  stay  a  cioiatered  aiater  of  Saint  Mary's,  or  to  return  to 

home  and  liberty,  as  Lady  Sybil,  Baroness  of "     Ha. !     The 

Abbess  wa<i  greatly  disturbed  by  this  queatiun.  She  says  haughtily : 
"  There  is  no  Latly  Sybil  in  this  house :  of  which  every  inmate  is 
under  your  protection,  ami  sworn  to  go  free.  The  Sister  A^ea  was 
a  nun  professed,  ami  wimt  was  her  land  and  wealth  revert  tu  this 
Order." 

"  Give  me  straightway  the  f  the  Lady  Sybil  of  Hoya  ! ' 

roars  Carpezan  in  great  wrath.  not,  I  muice  a  •i^nud  to  my 

reiters,  and  give  you  ami  your  ix  up  to  war." 

"  Ftuth,  if  I  lead  the  etc  ve  my  right,  'tis  not  my  Lady 

Abbess  that  I'll  ohixjac,"  sayt  Irie,  "  but  rather  some  plump, 

smiling,  red-lipped    maid    h:  "     Hero,  aa  he,  the  sly 

fellow,  is  looking  under  th"  s  uj  the  two  attendant  nuns,  tlie 
stem  Abbees  criea,  "  Silenc  *,  w   ,h  thy  ribald  talk  !     Tlie  lady, 

warrior,  whom  you  aak  of  pas   d  away  from  sin,  temptaUoa,  , 

vanity,  and  three  days  since  our  Sister  A.gnea—dinl." 

At  this  anuouiiceiiiciit  Carpezan  is  immeuBcly  a^dtat^d.  Tlie 
Abbess  calls  upon  the  Chaplain  to  euntinn  her  statement.  Gliat^tly 
and  pale,  tlie  old  man  has  to  own  tliat  three  <lays  since  the  wretelieil 
Sisl«r  Agnes  was  buried. 

This  is  too  much  !  In  the  jiocket  of  his  coat  of  mail  Carpezuii 
has  a  letter  from  Sister  Agues  herself,  in  wliicli  she  announces  that 
she  is  going  to  be  buried  indeed,  but  in  an  ou/i/itfte  of  the  convent, 
where  she  niuy  either  be  kept  on  water  anil  bn-jd,  or  tlie  stiirvcd 
outright.  He  seizes  the  unflinching  Abliess  by  the  arm,  whilst 
Captain  Ulric  lays  hold  of  the  Chaphiin  by  the  throat.  The  Colonel 
blows  a  blast  upon  his  lioni ;  in  rush  his  furious  lanzknechts  from 
without.  Cnisli,  king !  They  knock  the  convent  walls  about. 
And  in  the  midst  of  Humes,  screams,  ami  slaiigliter,  who  is  presently 
brought  in  bv  Carpoain  himself,  and  faintiiiy  on  liis  shoulder,  but 
Sybilla  hereelf  ?  A  little  Mster  ii\iii  (that  fpiy  one  with  the  red  li|«) 
had  pointed  out  to  the  Colonel  and  Ulric  the  way  to  Sister  Aguea's 
dungeon,  and,  indee<l.  had  been  the  means  of  making  her  situation 
known  to  the  Liithenin  chief. 

"The  convent  is  suppressed  with  a  vengeance,"  says  Mr.  War- 
rington. "  We  end  our  first  act  with  tjic  burning  of  the  place,  the 
roars  of  triumph  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  outcries  of  the  nuns.  They 
iiad  best  go  change  their  dresses  immediately,  for  tiiey  will  have  to 
be  Court  ladies  in  the  next  ai:t — as  you  will  see."  Here  the  gentle- 
men talked  the  matter  over.  If  tlie  piece  were  to  I*  dune  at 
"  Drury  Lane,"  Mrs.  Pritchard  would  hardly  like  to  be  Lady  Abbess, 
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as  she  (loth  but  appear  in  the  first  act.  Miss  Pritchard  might  make 
a  pretty  Sybilla,  and  Miss  Gates  the  attendant  nun.  Mr.  Garrick 
was  scarce  tall  enough  for  Carpezan — though,  when  he  is  excited, 
nobody  ever  thinks  of  him  but  aa  big  as  a  grenadier.  Mr.  Johnson 
owns  "Woodward  will  be  a  gooil  Ulric,  as  he  plays  the  Mercutio 
parts  very  gaily ;  and  so,  by  one  an<l  t'other,  the  audience  fancies 
the  play  already  on  the  Ix^ards,  and  casts  the  characters. 

In  act  the  second,  Carpezan  has  married  Sybilla.  He  has  en- 
riched himself  in  the  wars,  has  been  ennobled  by  the  Emi)eror,  and 
lives  at  his  castle  on  the  l)anul)e  in  state  and  splendour. 

But,  tnith  to  say,  thougli  married,  rich,  and  ennobled,  the  Lord 
Carpezan  was  not  happy.  It  may  be  that  in  his  wild  life,  as  con- 
dottiere  on  both  sides,  he  hail  committed  crimes  which  agitated  his 
mind  with  remorse.  It  may  be  that  his  rough  soldier-manners  con- 
sorted ill  with  his  imperious  high-bom  bride.  She  led  him  such  a 
life — I  am  narrating  as  it  were  the  Warrington  manuscript,  which 
is  too  long  to  print  in  entire — taunting  him  with  his  low  birth,  his 
vulgar  companions,  whom  the  old  soldier  loved  to  see  about  him, 
and  so  forth — that  there  were  times  when  he  rather  wished  that  he 
had  never  rescue<l  this  lovely,  quarrelsome,  waywanl  Aixen  from  the 
oubliette  out  of  which  he  fished  her.  After  the  bustle  of  the  first 
act  this  is  a  quiet  one,  and  passed  chiefly  in  quarrelling  between  the 
Baron  and  Baroness  Carpezan,  until  horns  blow,  and  it  is  annoimced 
that  the  young  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  is  coming  hunting 
that  way. 

Act  III.  is  passed  at  Prague,  whither  his  Majesty  has  invited 
Lord  Carpezan  and  his  wife,  with  noble  offers  of  preferment  to  the 
Baron.  From  Baron  he  shall  be  promoted  to  be  Count;  from 
Colonel  he  shall  be  General-in-Chief.  His  wife  is  the  most  bril- 
liant and  fascinating  of  all  thie  ladies  of  the  Court — and  as  for 
Carpzoff 

"  Oh,  stay — I  have  it — I  know  your  story,  sir,  now,"  says  Mr. 
Johnson.  "  'Tis  in  *  Meteranus,'  in  the  *  Theatrum  Universum.'  I 
read  it  in  Oxford  as  a  boy — Carpezanus  or  Carpzoff " 

"  That  is  the  fourth  act,"  says  Mr.  Warrington.  In  the  fourth 
act  the  young  Kin^^'s  attentions  towards  Sybilla  grow  more  and 
more  marked ;  but  her  husband,  battling  against  his  jealousy,  long 
refuses  to  yield  to  it,  until  his  wife's  criminality  is  put  beyond  a 
doubt — and  here  he  read  the  act,  which  closes  with  the  terrible 
tragedy  which  actually  happened.  Being  convinced  of  his  wife's  guilt, 
Carpezan  caused  the  executioner  who  followed  his  regiment  to  slay  her 
in  her  own  palace.  And  the  cm'tain  of  the  act  falls  just  after  the 
dreadful  deed  is  done,  in  a  side-chamber  illuminated  by  the  moon 
shining  through  a  f^reat  oriel  window,  under  which  the  King  comes 
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with  Ills  tutc,  and  plays  the  aong  wliLcb  vas  to  be  the  signal  betveen 
hiin  and  his  guiHy  victim. 

This  song  (writ  in  tlie  ancient  style,  and  repcBted  in  the  pi«c(^ 
being  Bung  in  the  third  act  previously  at  a  great  festival  given  by 
the  Kin^  am)  Queen)  was  proQouiiceil  by  Mr,  Ji)huson  to  be  a  bappy 
iniitiLtion  of  Mr.  Wallcr'e  manner,  and  its  gay  rejictitioii  at  the 
moment  of  guilt,  murder,  and  horror,  very  much  deepened  the  tragic 
gloom  of  the 


1 

^1 


"  he  asked.  "  I  rememhpr  in 
I  have  been  taken  into  favour 
itless  to  have  murdered  oth^ 


"  But  whatever  otrae  r 
the  'Theatrum,'  Ciirpeza' 
ag:iiu  by  Count  MaiiBlie 
folks  on  the  reformei!  aid' 

Here  our  poet  has  d 
aet  of  "  Carpezan  "  Kin;j 
terror-stricken,  no  dout 
intri}(De)  hae  reiwived  wi 
Ilia  Hungarian  dominioa>- 
the  conncil  which  the  Kx 
rushed  infuriated  into  tb 

it  at  the  King's  feet — along  witli  a  glove  whidi  he  ilami  h: 
wear,  and  which  ho  swore  he  would  one  day  (-laini,  Aflrr  tha 
will!  challen"e  the  rebel  fled  from  Pra"ue  inil  hail  not  siLice  Ix'ei 
he.  d  of     b  t        w         pu  c  1  tl 


I 


1  historic  truth.  In  the  fifUi 
n^ry  and  Bohemia  (sufficiently 
onguinary  termination  of  bis 
Emperor  Solyman  is  invading 
0  nobbmcn  who  relate  bow,  ia 
the  news,  the  iigured  CsrpcBa^H 
aiae,  broke  his  sword,  and  fiun;^^ 


,   ul 


S  I 


ass    ned    h 


ni 


tl    t    ta 


le 


p  of 
nde 


i  K  nj,  was  r 

68  to  h  B  u  al     I  repa    s      s       I      of  bn    I 

n     i    n  sses        mote     I  v.  -i,  keci     g  1     h         c  an    gel  a 
ffkn  sas         f         hrseonhm  prehhps  1 

ten    n      f  i  st    n  n  f  I    nl     ju 

Q   >c       nl  nn  1        lia   I    1  k    a       n 

Wh  t  9  t       h   d  cu 
"  Mohaez,  my  liege ! "  says  the  old  warrior,  adding  the  remark 
that  "  Ere  set  of  sun,  MohacK  will  see  u  liattle  bravely  won." 

Trumpets  and  alarms  now  sound  ;  they  are  the  eymbals  ami 
liarbaric  music  of  the  janissiiries ;  we  are  in  iln^  Turkish  camp,  and 
yonder,  surroundeil  by  tui'lsineil  ehiefs,  walks  ihe  Sultan  Solyman's 
;nd,  the  conqueror  of  Rhoiles,  the  rcilouhted  (Irand  Vizier. 


Who  ia  that  warrior  i 

n  an  Eastern  habit,  but  with  a  glove  in 

hii  cap!     Tia  Carpfzaii. 

Even   Solyman  kitew  his  courage  and 

feroeity  as  a  soldier.      He 

knows  the  orilnanee  of  the  Hungarian 

hi)St:  in   what  arnw   Kiii- 

Liiois  is  wciikcst:  how  his  cavaby,  of 

wlLii'h   the  shock  ia  irnnv.: 

rirliiii^,  should  lie  received,  and  inveigled 

iuto  yonder  morass,  where 

certain  death  may  await  them — he  prays 
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for  a  command  in  the  front,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  traitor  King  Louis  will  engage.  "  Tis  well,"  says  the 
grim  Vizier,  "  our  invincible  Emperor  surveys  the  battle  from  yonder 
tower.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  he  will  know  how  to  reward  your 
valour."  The  signal-guns  fire — the  trumpets  blow — the  Turkish 
captains  retire,  vowing  death  to  the  infidel,  and  eternal  fidelity  to 
the  Sultan. 

And  now  the  battle  begins  in  earnest,  and  with  those  various 
incidents  which  the  lover  of  the  theatre  knoweth.  Christian  knights 
and  Turkish  warriors  clash  and  skirmish  over  the  stage.  Continued 
alarms  are  sounded.  Troo^  on  both  sides  advance  and  retreat. 
Carpezan,  with  his  glove  in  his  cap,  and  his  dreadful  hammer 
smashing  all  before  him,  rages  about  tlie  field,  calling  for  King 
Louis.  The  renegade  is  about  to  slay  a  warrior  who  faces  him, 
but  recognising  young  Ulric,  his  ex-captain,  he  drops  the  uplifted 
hammer,  and  bi<ls  him  fiy  and  think  of  Carpezan.  He  is  softened 
at  seeing  his  young  friend,  and  thinking  of  former  times  when  they 
fought  and  conquered  together  in  the  cause  of  Protestantisnu  Ulric 
bids  him  to  return,  but  of  course  that  is  now  out  of  the  question. 
They  fight,  Ulric  will  have  it,  and  down  he  goes  under  the  hammer. 
The  renegade  melts  in  sight  of  his  wounded  comrade,  when  who 
appears  but  King  Louis,  his  plumes  torn,  his  sword  hacked,  his 
shield  dented  with  a  thousand  blows  which  he  has  received  and 
delivered  during  the  day's  l)attle.  Ha !  who  is  this  1  The  guilty 
monarch  would  turn  away  (perhaps  Macbeth  may  have  done  so 
before),  but  Carpezan  is  on  him.  AH  his  softness  is  gone.  He 
rages  like  a  fury.  "  An  equal  fight ! "  he  roars.  "  A  traitor  against 
a  traitor !  Stand,  King  Louis !  False  King,  false  knight,  false 
friend — by  this  glove  in  my  helmet,  I  challenge  you ! "  And  he 
tears  the  guilty  token  out  of  his  cap,  and  flings  it  at  the  King. 

Of  course  they  set  to,  and  the  monarch  falls  under  the  terrible 
arm  of  the  man  whom  he  has  injured.  He  dies  uttering  a  few 
incoherent  words  of  repentance,  and  Carpezan,  leaning  upon  his 
murderous  mace,  utters  a  heartbroken  soliloquy  over  the  royal 
corpse.  The  Turkish  warriors  have  gathered  meanwhile :  the 
dreadful  day  is  their  own.  Yonder  stands  the  dark  Vizier,  sur- 
rounded by  his  janissaries,  whose  lx)ws  and  swords  are  tired  of 
drinking  death.  He  sm-veys  the  renegade  standing  over  the  corpse 
of  the  King. 

"  Christian  renegade ! "  he  says,  "  Allah  has  given  us  a  great 
victory.  The  arms  of  the  Sublime  Emperor  are  everywhere 
triumphant.     The  Christian  King  is  slain  by  you." 

"  Peace  to  his  soul !  He  died  like  a  good  knight,"  gaaps 
Ulric,  himself  dying  on  the  field. 
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"In  this  liuy'a  liattle,"  the  grim  Vizier  continues,  "do  i 
liath  comported  himself  more  bravely  than  you.     You  are  made 
Baaagi  of  Transylvania  I     Advance,  howmen — Fire  !  " 

An  arrow  quivers  in  the  breast  of  Carpezan, 

"  Basaa  of  Transylvania,  you  were  a  traitor  to  your  King,  i 
lies  murdered  by  your  hand ! "  continues  grim  Virier.  "  You 
eontributed  more  than  any  soldier  to  this  day's  great  vic^tory. 
tlius  my  sublime  Emperor  meetly  rewards  you.  Sound  trumpets ! 
We  march  for  Vienna  to-nigl  ' 

And  the  curtiiiu  drops  as  '  :i,  crawling  towards  his  dying 

comrade,  kisses  hie  iianda,  ani 

"Forgive  lue,  Ulric  !" 

When  Mr.   Warrington  ■>■  led   reatUng  bia  tragedy,  he 

turns  round  to  Mr.  Johnson,  ,  and  asks — 

"What  say  you,  sir?     I  y  chance  ibr  mel" 

But  the  opinion  of  th  ninent  critic  is  scarce  to  be 

giveti,  for  Mr.  Johnaoo  bnd  ip  for  some  time,  and  frankly 

owned  that  he  had  lost  the  j»     of  the  play. 

The  little  auditory  be;,'ms  to  nuin  and  stir  as  the  noise  of 
the  8i>eaker  cciLscd.  Geor:;e  may  have  been  very  nervous  when 
he  first  coraineneeil  to  reail ;  but  everylxidy  allows  that  he  read 
the  last  two  acts  uncommonly  well,  and  makes  him  a  coinplinient 
upon  his  matter  and  manner.  Perhajis  evcrybmly  'n  in  ]^HHl-hum[>nr 
because  tlie  piece  has  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  S|icu<'cr's  servant  hands 
about  refreshing  drinks.  The  Teiu))lar8  sjicak  out  their  various 
opinioiis  whilst  tliey  sip  the  ne^ua.  They  uro  a  choice  Imnd  of 
critics,  familiar  with  the  pit  of  tlie  theatre,  and  they  treat  Mr. 
Warrington's  plav  with  the  gr.ivitv  whifh  such  a  Knijji'ct  demands 

Mr  Fountaui  s  i.„ests  th  it  the  Vi/ier  hh  ul  i  not  vij  Fire  ' 
when  lie  bids  thi  ar  jura  kill  Cii-pcz-ni  ^as  ^  u  ctrtamh  dun  t 
/ire  nith  i  bow  in  1  arrows      A  n>t(,  is  taken  of  the  obji  tion 

Mr  Figtrec  who  is  of  a,  sentiment il  turn  ngrets  that  UInc 
could  not  be  sa>ed  and  married  to  the  i  iinic  htritnc 

Nay,  sir,  there  was  in  utter  annihihtn  n  of  the  Hungarian 
army  at  Mohacz  says  Mr  Johnson  m  I  L  In  must  take  Ins 
knock  on  thi.  heml  with  the  rest  He  ould  otih  bt  saved  hv 
flight  ml  y  II  wouldnt  ha\e  a  h  ro  run  iwaj  Pr  iiounte 
senten  c  of  lLatli  against  Captain  UInc  bit  kill  liim  «ith  honours 
ofnar 

Mcwn  Esse!  and  Tanfield  wonder  to  one  in  tl  ir  who  i%  this 
queer  Itokinj  pat  whom  Spencer  I -la  uiviteil  in  1  ulo  contraibcta 
everyboity  and  they  sii  „eat  a  bnt  up  the  river  and  a  little 
fresh  air  after  the  f  iti^nes  of  the  tntedy 
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The  gfiipral  opiniun  is  decidedly  favourable  to  Mr.  Warrington's 
performani'p  ;  and  Mr.  Johnson's  opinion,  on  which  he  sets  a  epeoia) 
Taluc,  is  the  most  favourable  of  all.  Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  is  not 
sorry  to  compiiment  a  young  gentleman  of  fkaiiion  and  figure  like 
Mr.  W.  "Up  to  the  death  of  the  heroine,"  he  says,  "I  am  frankly 
with  you,  sir.  And  I  may  apeak,  as  a  playwright  who  have  killed 
my  own  heroine,  and  had  my  share  of  the  plautut  in  lAeatro.  To 
hear  your  own  lines  nobly  delivered  to  an  applauding  house,  is 
indeed  a  noble  excitement.  I  like  to  see  a  young  man  of  good 
name  and  lineage  who  cimdescends  to  think  that  the  Tragic  Muse 
is  not  below  his  advances.  It  was  to  a  sordid  roof  that  I  invite^l 
her,  and  I  aeked  her  to  rescue  nio  from  poverty  and  squalor.  Hap]iy 
you,  sir,  who  can  meet  her  upon  cigual  terms,  and  can  afibrd  to 
marry  her  without  a  portion ! " 

"  I  doubt  whether  the  greatest  genius  is  not  debased  who  has 
to  make  a  bargain  with  Poetry,"  remarks  Mr.  SjMTicer. 

"  Nay,  sir,"  Mr.  Johnson  aoRwercd,  "  I  doubt  if  many  a  great 
pienius  would  work  at  all  without  bribes  and  necessities ;  and  so 
a  man  had  better  marry  a  poor  Muse  for  good  an<I  oil,  for  better 
or  worse,  than  dally  with  a  rich  one.  I  make  you  my  compliment 
of  your  jilay,  Mr.  Warrington,  and  if  you  want  nn  introduction 
to  the  stage,  shall  be  very  happy  if  I  can  indure  my  friend  Mr. 
Garrick  t<i  present  you." 

"  Mr.  Garrick  shall  be  his  sponsor,"  cried  the  florid  Mr.  Figtree. 
"  Melpomene  shall  be  his  godmother,  and  he  shall  have  the  witches' 
cauldron  in  '  Macbeth  '  for  a  christening  font." 

"  Sir,  I  neither  said  font  nor  godmother,"  remarks  the  man  of 
letters,  "  I  would  have  no  play  contrary  to  monJs  or  religion  : 
nor,  as  I  conceive,  is  Mr.  Warrington's  piece  otherwise  than  friendly 
to  them.  Vice  is  chastised,  as  it  should  lie,  even  in  kings,  though 
perhaps  we  judge  of  their  temptations  too  lightly.  Bevenge  is 
punished— as  not  to  be  lightly  exercised  by  our  limited  notion  of 
justice.  It  may  have  been  C'arpeian's  wife  who  perverted  the  King, 
and  not  the  King  who  led  the  woman  aetray.  At  any  rate,  Louis 
is  rightly  humiliated  for  his  crime,  and  the  Kenegade  most  justly 
executed  for  his.  I  wish  you  a  gnwl  aftcninon,  gentlemen."  And  with 
these  remarks,  the  great  author  took  his  leave  of  the  company. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reading.  General  Lambert  had  made 
his  appearance  at  Mr.  Spencer's  chambers,  and  ha<l  listened  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  tragedy.  The  performance  over,  he  and  George 
took  their  way  to  the  lafter'a  lodgings  in  the  linit  place,  and  aubse- 
(juently  to  the  General's  own  house,  where  the  young  author  was 
expected,  in  order  to  recount  the  reception  which  his  play  had  met 
from  bis  Temple  critics. 
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At  Mr,  Warrington's  apartmenta  in  Southampton  Itow,  tliey 
fmmd  a,  letter  awaiting  George,  which  the  latter  plai-eil  in  his  pocket 
unread,  so  that  he  might  proceed  immediately  with  his  compaiiion  J 
to  Soho.     We  may  be  aure  the  ladies  there  were  eager  to  kiiuw    ' 
about  the  Carjiezau'e  ta.te  iu  the  inoming's  small  rehearsal.     Hetty    i 
said  George  was  so  shy,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  oil 
parties  if  Bome  other  person  harl  read  the  play.     Theo,  on   the 
fontrary,  cried  out  :^ 

pad  a  poem  better  than    the  , 
id  George  had  hia  whole  heart 


t  that  somebody  eWs  ' 

lid  not  utter  this  opinion  to    > 

ery  well  in  your  flgure  of  b 
«me  where  he  takes  leave  of  J 
>  retninds  me  of  your  brotber^fl 


author 

in  the  piece  ! " 

Mr.  Lambert  very  li! 
heart  was  in  the  piece, 
Miss  Thoo. 

"  I  think    Harry   wou 
Prince."  says  the  General 
hia  wife  before  departing 
manner  not  a  little." 

"Oh,  pajKi!  BiirHy  Mr.  Warrinfjtnn  himsrlf  wi.uld  act  the 
Prince's  [lart  l)est !  "  (Tira  Miss  Then, 

"  And  be  deservi'.lly  Klain  in  battle  at  the  end  !  "  awks  the  fatoer 
of  the  house. 

"I  did  not  say  lliat ;  only  that  Mr.  Geor^'e  woiiM  make  a  very 
good  Prince,  papa  !  "  cric-s  Miss  Then. 

"In  which  case  lie  would  find  a  enitable  Priiiccsi*,  I  have  no 
doiilrt.     What  news  of  your  bn.tlier  Harry  t "' 

George,  who  has  been  thinking  aliout  thcatrii'al  tiiiiniphs  :  aKiut 
monumentum  <Fre  pereninun ;  almnt  lilacs;  almiit  lnvn  wliisiwrol 
and  tenderly  accepted,  rememhers  that  iie  baa  a  letter  from  Harry 
la  his  pocket,  anil  gaily  proiluees  it. 

"Let  ua  hear  what  Mr.  Triiant  says  for  himself,  Aunt  Lam- 
bert !  "  cries  George,  breaking  the  seal. 

Why  is  he  so  disturbed  as  he  reads  the  cmitents  of  hia  letter? 
Why  do  the  women  look  at  him  with  alarnieil  eyeal  And  why, 
above  all,  is  Hetty  so  pale  ? 

"  Here  is  the  letter,"  says  George,  anil  liegins  to  read  it  :— 

"Rtde:  J<,<ir\.  nT». 

"I  HID  not  tell  my  dearest  George  what  I  hojied  ami  intended, 
when  I  left  home  on  Wednestlay.  'Twas  to  see  Mr.  Webb  at  Ports- 
mouth or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wherever  his  Hcg'  was.  and  If  rii-ed 
was  to  '!-i  dui'-ii  on  mp  km-s  to  him  to  take  iiki  as  vnlutiteer  willi 
him  on'  the  Expedition.  I  took  Ixut  frnin  Portsmouth,  where  I 
learned  that  he  was  witli  our  nyhncnt  ineampt  at  the  vilkgc  of 
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Ryde.  Wa«  reooivetl  by  him  most  kindly,  and  my  potition  granted 
out  of  hand.  That  is  why  I  say  our  regiment.  We  are  eight 
gentlemen  volunteers  with  Mr.  Webb,  all  men  of  birth,  and  good 
fortunes  except  poor  me,  who  don't  deserve  one.  We  are  to  mess 
with  the  officers  ;  we  take  the  right  of  the  collumn,  andha\*e  alwayi 
the  right  to  be  in  fronts  and  in  an  hour  we  embark  on  board  his 
Majesty's  Ship  the  Rocheitei'  of  60  guns,  while  our  Commodore's, 
Mr.  Howe's,  is  the  Essex,  70.  His  squadron  is  about  20  ships, 
and  I  should  think  100  transports  at  least.  Though  'tis  a  secret 
expedition,  we  make  no  doubt  France  is  our  destination — where  I 
hope  to  see  my  friend  the  Monsieurs  once  more,  and  win  my  colours 
a  la  poinct  de  mon  ipie,  as  we  used  to  say  in  Canada.  Perhaps 
my  service  as  interpreter  may  be  useful ;  I  speaking  the  language 
not  so  well  as  some  one  I  knoio,  but  better  than  most  here. 

**  I  scarce  venture  to  write  to  our  mother  to  tell  her  of  this  step. 
Will  you,  who  have  a  coxing  tongue  will  wheadle  any  one,  write  to 
her  as  soon  as  you  have  finisht  the  famous  tradgedy  1  Will  you 
give  my  affectionate  respects  to  dear  General  Lambert  and  ladies ; 
and  if  any  accident  should  happen,  I  know  you  will  take  care  of 
poor  Gumbo  as  belonging  to  my  dearest  best  GJeorge's  most  affec- 
tionate brother,  Henry  E.  Warrington. 

"  P.S, — Love  to  all  at  home  when  you  write,  including  Demp- 
ster, Mountain,  and  Fanny  M.  and  all  the  people,  and  duty  to  my 
honored  mother,  wishing  I  had  pleased  her  better.  And  if  I  said 
anything  unkind  to  dear  Miss  Hester  Lambert,  I  know  she  will 
forgive  me,  and  pray  God  bless  all. — H.  K  W. 

"  To  G.  Esmond  Warrington,  Esq., 

"At  Mr.  Soraco a  house  in  Southampton  Row, 

"  Opposite  6o<lford  House  Gardens,  London.** 

He  has  not  read  the  last  words  with  a  very  steady  voice.  Mr. 
Lambert  sits  silent,  though  not  a  little  moved.  Theo  and  her 
mother  loi^k  at  one  another ;  but  Hetty  remains  with  a  cold  ftice 
and  a  stricken  heart.  She  tliinks,  "  He  is  gone  to  danger,  perhaps 
to  death,  and  it  was  I  sent  him ! " 
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CHAPTER    LXIV 

W  WHICH  HARRY  UVE:  FIGHT  ANOTHER  DAY 


THE  trust)  G    ubo    ould 
of  1  a  ticio  etl    loster 
hovla  on  first  heiin 
you   would  h         tl  nu^l  t 
Beparat  on      No  w     ler  he 
at  Ur    Lam^e  le  1   loings 
mught  coiQt    t  n  the  societ 
boBoms  knew  how  to  feel  pit 
ess  of  Ou  nims  romplcjt  on  nn'i  no  i  ori 
Otiellos    to    I      le    o  I    1x1      e    I- 

B  [ueam  sh   n  1  to  Af        as        rt 

Nay    sone  Af  ^  b—v.t    ss  tl      tl     i 
stauce — ha  c  b  -e    not  r     s  fa  o  r 

So,  n  1  1  Her  w  Ik  una  Mr 
cryauts  wept  frecl  n  I  is  po  pan  tl 
1  m  ot  only  a  Mr  H  rrj  s  ua  It  tl 
ut   1  elp  U     i     „   wl  I  c  fo  nil  O 


uol  bin  eelf  for  the  liepurture 
to  ju  ige  fn  m  1  H  tedra  ami 
va  of  Mr  Hu  y  s  oulmtmeut, 
H  [  eart  ni  at  break  at  tl  b 
nputhy  to  the  u  a  d-aer  anU 
er  thnt  d  tk  y  uth  was  hfl 
lalea  The  r  &]r  aad  tender  J 
a  poor  African  and  the  ixak  K 
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if  you  please,  dear  papa  ! "  Leg  of  mutton  !  What  sort  of  meal 
were  some  iM^or  volunteers  having,  with  the  cannon-balls  flying 
about  their  heads  ?  Church  1  When  it  conies  to  the  prayer  in  time 
of  war,  oh  how  her  knees  smite  together  as  she  kneels,  and  hides  her 
head  in  the  pew  !  She  holds  down  her  head  when  the  parson  reads 
out,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  from  the  communion-rail,  and 
fancies  he  must  be  looking  at  her.  How  she  thinks  of  all  travellers 
by  land  or  by  water !  How  she  sickens  as  she  runs  to  the  paper 
to  read  if  there  is  news  of  the  expedition  I  How  she  watches 
papa  when  he  comes  home  from  his  Ordnance  Office,  and  looks  in 
liis  face  to  sec  if  there  is  good  news  or  bad  !  Is  he  well  ?  Is  ho 
made  a  General  yet]  Is  he  wounded  and  made  a  i>risoner1  ah 
me !  or,  perhaps,  are  both  his  legs  taken  oflf  by  one  shot,  like 
that  pensioner  tliey  saw  in  Chelsea  Garden  t'other  day]  She 
would  go  on  wooden  legs  all  her  life,  if  his  can  but  bring  him  sale 
home ;  at  least,  she  ought  never  to  get  up  off  her  knees  until  he  is 
returned.  "  Haven't  you  hcjird  of  people,  Theo,"  says  she,  "whose 
hair  has  grown  grey  in  a  single  night?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  mine 
did — shouldn't  wonder  in  the  least.*'  And  she  looks  in  the  glass 
to  ascertain  tliat  phenomenon. 

"  Hetty  dear,  you  used  not  to  be  so  nervous  when  papa  was 
away  in  Minorca,"  remarks  Theo. 

"  Ah,  Theo !  one  may  very  well  see  that  George  is  not  with 
the  army,  but  safe  at  home,"  rejoins  Hetty ;  whereat  the  elder 
sister  blushes  and  looks  very  i)ensive.  Au  fait,  if  Mr.  George 
had  been  in  the  army,  that,  you  see,  would  have  been  another  pair 
of  boots.  Meanwhile,  we  don't  intend  to  harrow  anybody's  kin<l 
feelings  any  longer,  but  may  as  well  state  that  Harry  is,  for  the 
present,  as  safe  as  any  officer  of  the  Life  Guards  at  Regent's 
Park  Barracks. 

The  first  expedition  in  which  our  gallant  volunteer  was  engaged 
may  be  called  successful,  but  certainly  was  not  glorious.  The 
British  Lion,  or  any  other  lion,  cannot  always  have  a  worthy 
enemy  to  combat,  or  a  battle  royal  to  deliver.  Suppose  he  goes 
forth  in  quest  of  a  tiger  who  won't  come,  and  lays  his  paws  on  a 
goose  and  gobbles  him  up?  Lions,  we  know,  mi:st  live  like  any 
other  animals.  But  suppose,  a<lvancing  into  the  f(  rest  in  search  of 
the  tiger  aforesaid,  and  bellowing  his  challenge  of  war,  he  espies 
not  one  but  six  tigers  coming  towards  him?  This  manifestly  is 
not  his  game  at  all.  He  puts  his  tail  between  his  Royj  1  legs,  and 
retreats  into  his  own  snug  den  as  <juickly  as  he  may.  Were  he  to 
attempt  to  go  and  fight  six  tigers,  you  might  write  that  Lion  down 
an  Ass. 

Now  Harry  Warrington's  first  feat  of  war  was  in  this  wIec. 
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Re.  and  about  13,000  other  tigbttiig  men  emharhod  in  various  ehiiwfl 
and  traneporta  oil  the  1st  nf  June,  from  the  lete  of  Wight,  anJ" 
at  daybreiik  on  the  5lh  the  fleet  stood  in  to  the  Bay  of  Cancale  1! 
Brittaoy.     For  a  while  he  and  the  gentlomon  voliintecra  had  t' 
pleaaure  of  examining  the  French  cosat  thim  their  ahipB,  whilst  tlie  ' 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Coiamoilore  reconnoitreil  the  bay  in 


dragoonft,  who  trotted  ufT 
with  a  couple  of  guns  had  the 
irlborough  and  the  Commodnro 
e  whole  Britiah  fleet  waa  at 
11  the  uirunailier  rompanifia  of 
:iard  flat-bottonied  boats  and 
sliip,  the  Esicjr,  Meuiwhlle, 
nnant  on  bourd  the  Sucee** 
to  ehore,  followed  by  the  othw 
■  tmopg  ;  and,  now,  with  Lord 
'  in  coniuaud,  tlic  gontlemeii 
and  three  battalioni  of  Guards 


a  ciithir.  Cattle  were  e 
into  the  distance  ;  and  a 
audacity  to  fire  at  hia  C 
in  the  cutt«r.  By  two 
anchor,  and  signal  was  i 
eleven  regiments  to  emi 
assemble  round  the  Coi 
Mr.  Howe,  hoisting  hie 
frigate,  went  in  as  near  i 
frigates,  to  protect  the  la' 
George  Sackville  and  Gi 
volunteera,  the  grenadier 
pulled  to  sliore. 

The  ^'ontlomcn  volunteers  eoiilil  not  do  iuiy  horoiir  deed  upon 
tliii;  o(K:nj(ion,  because  the  Frencli,  who  sliouiil  liiivt^  EbLycil  t^i  fli^lii 
tliein,  niu  away,  and  the  fvigates  having  siletiied  tlic  Are  of  the 
little  fort  whilst  had  disturbed  the  reconnaistianm  of  the  Oomuiandcr- 
iii-Chief,  the  anny  presently  assaulted  it,  taking  the  whole  garrison 
prisoner,  and  Khootiug  him  in  the  leg.  Ind(-od  lie  was  liiit  one  ohl 
gentleman,  wlio  gallantly  hiul  tired  his  two  guns,  :ni,i  wIjo  told  liis 
eonqucriirs,  "If  every  Freudimau  h<ul  ai-te<l  like  me,  you  would  not 
have  landcil  at  Cancnle  at  all." 

The  advanced  detachment  of  invaders  took  posKeKKion  of  the 
village  of  Caniule,  where  they  lay  u|)i>n  their  arms  all  ni^ht :  and 
our  volunteer  was  joked  by  bin  eomrutlivi  alxnit  hix  eagernrtis  to  go 
out  upon  the  war-path,  anil  bring  in  two  or  three  m-alps  of  Frenr-h- 
men.  Nunc  surli,  however,  fell  under  his  tomahawk  :  the  only 
jicrson  slain  on  the  whole  day  being  a  Frenrh  gentleman,  w!ii> 
was  riding  with  his  servant,  and  was  surpriseit  by  volontt'cr  Liml 
Downc,  marching  in  the  front  with  a  eompmy  of  KirjgMli'yB.  ,My 
LopI  Downe  offered  the  gentleman  quarter,  wliii'h  lie  foolishly 
refused,  wlierenium  he,  his  servant,  and  the  two  lior.<ea,  were 
straightway  shot. 

Next  day  the  whole  force  was  Inndcil,  :inii  inlvninivl  fnuii  f'nneale 
to  St.  Malo.  All  the  villages  were  emptied  tliroii-b  wliiili  the  (mops 
pasaeil,  and  the  roods  were  so  namiw  in  iiiiiiiy  pLu'i-s  tli.'it  tiie  un-n 
bail  to  loaveh  single  flle,  anil  might  bavt^  Ijern  shot  d.nvn  I'moi  U'Idml 
tlie  tall  leafy  hedges  had  tliere  bi'tri  auy  eiiemv  to  dislurli  tbcm. 
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At  nightfall  the  array  arrived  Iwfore  St.  Malo,  and  were  saluted 
by  a  fire  of  artillery  from  that  town,  which  did  little  damage  in  the 
darkness.  Under  cover  of  this,  the  British  set  fire  to  the  ships, 
wiKxlen  buildings,  pitch  and  tar  magazines  in  the  harbour,  and 
nisule  a  prodigious  conflagration  that  lasted  the  whole  night. 

This  feat  was  achieved  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  French  to  molest  the  British  force :  but,  as  it  was  confidently 
asserted  that  there  was  a  considerable  French  force  in  the  town 
of  St,  Malo,  though  they  wouldn't  come  out,  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  my  Lord  George  Sackville  detennine<l  not  to 
disturb  the  garrison,  marched  back  to  Cancale  again,  and — and  bo 
got  on  board  their  ships. 

If  this  were  not  a  veracious  history,  don't  you  see  that  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  send  our  Virginian  on  a  niore  glorious  campaign  t 
Exactly  four  weeks  after  his  departure  from  England,  Mr.  War- 
rington found  himself  at  Portsmouth  again,  and  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  brother  George,  with  which  the  latter  ran  oflf  to  Dean  Street 
so  soon  as  ever  he  received  it. 

"  Glorious  news,  ladies  ! "  cries  he,  finding  the  Lambert  family 
all  at  breakfast.  '^  Our  champion  has  come  back.  He  has  under- 
gone all  sorts  of  dangers,  but  has  survived  them  all.  He  has  seen 
dragons — uj>on  my  wonl,  he  says  so." 

"  Dnigons  !     Wliat  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Warrington  1 " 

"But  not  killed  any — he  says  so,  as  you  shall  hear.  He 
writes : — 

"  Dearest  Brother, — I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
I  am  returned,  without  any  commission  as  yet;  without  any 
wounds  or  glory  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  dive  and  harty.  On  board  our 
shij),  we  were  almost  as  crowded  as  poor  Mr.  Holwell  and  his 
friends  in  their  Black  Hole  at  Calicutta.  We  had  rough  weather, 
and  some  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers,  who  prefer  smooth  water, 
grumbled  not  a  little.  My  gentlemen's  stomachs  are  dainty ; 
and  after  Braund's  cookery  and  White's  kickshaws,  they  don't  like 
plain  sailor's  mm  and  Insket,  But  I,  who  have  been  at  sea  before, 
t<x)k  my  rations  and  can  of  flip  very  contentedly :  being  determined 
to  j)ut  a  good  face  on  everything  before  our  fine  English  macaronisy 
and  show  that  a  Virginia  gentleman  is  as  good  as  the  best  of 
'em.  I  wish,  for  the  honour  of  old  Virginia,  that  I  had  more  to 
brag  about.  But  all  I  can  say  in  truth  is,  that  we  have  been  to 
France  and  come  back  again.  Why^  I  don't  think  even  your 
trof/ick  pen  could  make  anything  of  such  a  campaign  as  ours  has 
l)een.  We  landed  on  the  6  at  Cancalle  Bay,  we  saw  a  few  dragons 
on  a  hill " 
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«  dmgons  1 "  usks  GeoT^ 


"  There  !     Did  I  not  tell  you  there  w 
Liughitig. 

"  Mercy  '     What  can  he  meftn  by  liragona  1 "  erica  Hetty. 

"  Immense,  long-tailed  montiters,  ^th  steel  scales  on  their  backs, 
who  vomit  fire,  and  gobble  up  a  virgin  a-doy.  Haven't  yon  reod 
about  them  in  'The  Seven  Champions '1"  says  papa.  "Seeing 
St.  George's  flag,  I  suppose,  they  slunk  off." 

"I  have  I'eail  of  'era,"  soys  the  little  boy  from  Chartre 
Hulcninlj.     "  They   like   tc  len.     One  was  going  to   eat 

Aii'lromeda,  yon  knoiv,  pa  uson  killed  another,  who  waa 

guarding  the  apple-tree." 


"  — A  few  dragons  on  a 
from  us  without  engaging. 
1o  St.  Ufalo,  an<I  burned  e" 
went  on  board  shipp  agai 
enemy  or  meeting  any  ex' 
jilundered.     Better  luck  i 
nor  partievlar  gloriou*  ;  \,„ 
smelt  poirder,  beKiiles  a 
seen  the  enrmv :  luive  slq- 
i-niwUid  and  si,-k  at  sea.      I 
Annt  Lambert,  iiuU  ti'll  M. 
when  I  saw  the  Frcntli  hor» 


leal 


who  roile  awny 
under  canvass.     We  mar 
ly  privateers  there.     And  w« 
ever  crossing  swords  wit' 
poor  devils  whom  the  troops    i 
Thin  hasn't  been  jery  mutsb.J 
liked  it  for  my  part.     I  have  ^ 
if  rosn  and  pit^'h  we  burned.     I've 
t  under  raiivass,   and   been  dreudl'ul 
ke  it.     My  Ix'st  compliniunts  to  dear 
s  Hetty  I  "wasn't  verj/  muck  frilene-l 
— Your  nnwt  alTeetionutc  brother, 

"H.  E.  W.^RKINUTOS." 
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were  in  high  spirits  with  it.  We  were  said  to  hare  humiliated  the 
proud  Gaul.  We  should  have  vanquiBhed  as  well  as  humbled  him 
hail  he  dared  to  a|ipear.  What  valour,  after  all,  is  like  British 
vuluLirl  I  daresay  some  such  expressioDS  have  been  heard  iu  later 
times.  Not  that  I  would  hiut  that  our  people  brag  mueh  more 
than  any  other,  or  more  now  than  fonueriy.  Have  not  these  eyes 
lieheld  the  Iwttle-groinids  of  Leipzig,  Jena,  Dresden,  Waterloo, 
nienheim.  Bunker's  Hill,  New  Orleans!  What  heroic  nation  has 
nut  fought,  has  not  conquered,  has  not  run  away,  has  not  bragged 
iu  il«  turn  1  Well,  the  Britisli  nation  was  much  excited  by  the 
glorious  victory  of  St.  Malo,  Captured  treasures  were  sent  home 
and  exhibited  in  London.  The  i>eople  were  so  eznited,  that  more 
laurels  and  more  victories  were  demanded,  and  the  enthusiastic  army 
went  forth  to  seek  some. 

With  this  new  ex[>editiou  went  a  volunteer  so  distinguished, 
thnt  we  nuiBt  give  him  precedence  of  all  other  amateur  soldiers  or 
sailors.  This  was  our  sailor  prince,  H,R.H.  Prince  Edwanl,  who 
was  conveyed  oti  lioard  the  Euej:  in  the  ship's  twelve-oored 
barge,  the  standanl  of  England  flying  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  the 
Admiral  with  his  flag  and  boat  following  the  Prince's,  and  all  the 
captains  following  in  xeniority. 

Away  sails  the  fleet,  Harry,  in  high  health  and  spirits,  waving 
his  hut  to  his  friends  us  tliey  cheer  from  the  shore.  He  uiuut  and 
will  have  his  conimission  U-fore  lung.  There  can  be  no  difliculty 
abont  that,  Cfeorge  thinks.  There  is  jilenty  of  money  in  his  little 
store  to  buy  his  brother's  cnsigiiry ;  but  if  lie  can  win  it  without 
purchase  by  gallantry  and  goo<l  conduct,  that  were  beat.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment  rejiorta  highly  of  his  recruit ;  men  and 
otticers  like  him.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  a  young  fellow  of 
good  promise  and  spirit. 

Hi]),  liip,  huzzay  !  What  famous  news  is  tliis  which  arrives 
ten  days  a^er  the  expedition  has  sailed  1  On  the  7th  and  8th  of 
August  his  MsycHty'a  troops  have  effected  a  landing  in  the  Bay  des 
Maraia,  two  Icagura  westwanl  of  Cherbourg,  in  the  fiice  of  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy.  Awed  by  the  appearance  of  British  valour, 
that  large  l)ody  of  tlie  enemy  has  disappeoretl.  Cherlmlirg  has 
surrendered  at  discretion ;  and  the  English  colours  are  hoisted  on 
the  three  outlying  forts.  Seven-and-twenty  ships  have  been  burned 
in  the  harbours,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  fine  brass  cannon  taken. 
As  for  your  common  iron  guns,  we  have  destroy^  'em,  likewise  the 
basin  (about  wliich  the  Mounseers  bragged  so),  and  the  two  piere  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

There  is  no  end  of  jubilation  in  London ;  just  as  Ur.  Howe'a 
guua  arrive  from  Cherbourg,  come  Mr.  Wolfe's  colonn  ("m»«»i  -t 
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Loiiisbourg.  The  colours  are  taken  froDi  Kensington  to  St.  Paul's, 
eBcorted  bj  foureoore  Life  Ouiirild  ami  fourst^ra  HiirBi>  GreuiuUeni 
M'ith  oUicera  iii  pcopurtion,  tlieir  Htamlarils,  kettle-ilnimB,  and 
trunipeU.  At  St.  Paul's  they  are  received  by  the  Deou  unit 
Cliaptcr  lit  the  Weat  Gate,  and  at  that  niinute — bang,  bong,  bung 
—tiie  Tower  and  Park  guua  salute  them  !  Next  day  is  the  turn  of 
the  Cherbourg  ciiunon  and  mortars.  These  are  the  gnus  -we  took. 
Look  at  them  with  tlieir  auvinit  and  flaunting  emblems— tbcir 
lilies,  and  crowns,  and  motto-  e  tJiey  are,  the  Tein^niire,  the 

Miilfiusant,  the  Vainqueiir  (ti  [ueur,  indeed  1  a  pretty  v 

qaxer  of  Britons  I),  and  erer  «  iiore.     How  the  people  shunt 

as  the  pieces  are  trailed  thir  itreeta  in  prouessiou  I     Aa  for 

Uetty  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  I  hey  are  of  opiuiou  that  Harry 

took   every  one  of  the  gu  f,   dragging  them  out  of  the 

batteries,  and  destroying  the  leu.     He  has  iiumeosely  ri 

in  the  general    ^timation  ist   few  days.      Madame    de 

Bemateiu  has  asked  about  y  Maria  luu  begged  ber  door 

Couun  Oeotge  to  see  her,  __  nubia,  ghre  her  news  of  '\aBi\ 

brother.  George,  who  was  quite  tne  head  of  the  family  a  rouple  of 
months  aiiii'C,  fimU  liimself  dejuiscd,  and  of  scarre  any  a.'Ciiiiut,  in 
Miss  Hetty's  eyes  :it  li'iwt.  Your  wit,  and  your  learning,  and  your 
tmgedies,  miiy  lie  all  very  well ;  but  what  are  these  in  comiiurison 
to  viottjrics  and  br.iss  cannon!  Gorge  takes  his  depositinn  very 
meekly.  They  are  tifteeu  thousand  Britons.  Why  shouKI  they  not 
march  and  take  Paris  itself  1  Nothing  more  jinilNkble,  think  some  of 
the  Lulies.  They  enibrace  ;  they  cungratnLite  each  other ;  they  arc 
in  a  high  stjitu  of  exiiitcuient.  For  oiH.'e,  they  long  that  Sir  Miles  and 
Lady  Warrington  were  in  town,  so  that  they  wight  iKiy  her  Lady- 
ship a  visit,  ami  auk,  "What  do  you  say  to  your  nephew  now,  pray  \ 
Has  he  not  taken  twenty-one  finest  brass  eunnun  ;  tlung  u  hnmlred 
and  twenty  iron  guns  into  the  water,  seized  twenty-seven  shi^is  in  the 
harlKiur,  and  dcstroyeii  the  liasin  and  the  two  piers  at  the  entram-e  * "' 
As  the  whole  town  ri'joi.-es  ;inil  ilhiminati's,  so  these  worthy  folks 
ilisplay  brilltaiit  reil  hangings  in  their  I'lieeks,  uml  li-lit  up  candles  of 
joy  iu  their  eyes,  in  hoiionr  uf  their  chanL;ii<in  iiml  iimijueror. 

But  now,  I  grieve  t.i  wiy,  comes  a  ilundy  .iuy  after  the  fair 
weather.  Tlie  ajiiietite  of  onr  coinniamhT.s,  gnmiu^-  hy  what  it  fei! 
on,  le<l  them  to  think  they  hail  mit  f.-asttnl  cnoit^'h  on  the  plnrnhx  of 
St.  Male  ;  and  thither,  after  staying  a  brief  time  at  Portsmouth,  and 
the  Wight,  the  i:oni|uerors  <)t'  Oherliourg  returned.  They  were  landed 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunar,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  trom  the  jilace, 
and  marehctl  towanls  it,  intendiut;  to  difstmy  it  this  time.  Me:inwlule 
the  harbour  of  St.  Lunar  was  found  insecure,  anil  the  Heet  moved  up 
to  St.  CiLs,  keeping  up  ils  eommuiiiuUUuU  with  the  invading  army. 
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Now  the  British  Lion  found  that  the  town  of  St.  Malo — which 
he  had  proposed  to  swallow  at  a  single  mouthful — was  guarded  by 
an  army  of  French,  which  the  Grovernor  of  Brittany  ha^l  brought  to 
the  succour  of  his  good  town,  and  the  meditated  coup  de  main 
being  thus  impossible,  our  leaders  marched  for  their  ships  again, 
which  lay  duly  awaiting  our  warriors  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Gas. 

Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  St.  Gas's  day  !  As  our  troops  were 
marching  down  to  their  ships  they  became  aware  of  an  army  follow- 
ing them,  which  the  French  governor  of  the  province  had  sent  from 
Brest.  Two-thirds  of  the  troops,  and  all  the  artillery,  were  already 
embarked,  when  the  Frenchmen  came  down  upon  the  remainder. 
Four  companies  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Guards  and  the  Grenadier 
companies  of  the  army,  faced  about  on  the  beach  to  await  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  remaining  troops  were  carried  off  in  the  boats. 
As  the  French  descended  from  the  heights  round  the  bay,  these 
Guards  and  Grenadiers  marche<l  out  to  attack  them,  leaving  an 
excellent  position  which  they  had  occupied — a  great  dyke  raised  on 
the  shore,  and  behind  which  they  might  have  resisted  to  advan- 
tage. And  now,  eleven  hundred  men  were  engaged  with  six — nay, 
ten  times  their  number ;  and,  after  a  while,  broke  and  made  for 
the  boats  with  a  muve  qui  pent  !  Seven  hundred  out  of  the  eleven 
were  killed,  drowned,  or  taken  priwmers—  the  General  himself  was 
killed — ami,  ah  !  where  were  the  volunteers  ] 

A  man  of  peace  myself,  and  little  intelligent  of  the  practice  or 
the  details  of  war,  I  own  I  think  less  of  the  engaged  troops  than  of 
the  people  they  leave  behind.  Jack  the  Guardsman  and  La  Tulipe 
of  the  Royal  Bretagne  are  face  to  face,  and  striving  to  knock  each 
other's  brains  out.  Bon  !  It  is  their  nature  to — like  the  bears 
and  lions — and  we  will  not  say  Heaven,  but  some  power  or  other 
has  made  them  so  to  do.  But  the  girl  of  Tower  Hill,  who  hung  on 
Jack's  neck  before  he  departed  ;  and  the  lass  at  Quimper,  who  gave 
the  Frenchman  his  brQle-gueide  and  tobacco-box  before  he  deimrted 
on  the  noir  trajet  ?  What  have  you  done,  poor  little  tender  hearts, 
that  you  should  grieve  so  1  My  business  is  not  with  the  army,  but 
with  the  people  left  behind.  What  a  fine  state  Miss  Hetty  Lambert 
must  be  in,  when  she  hears  of  the  disiister  to  the  troops  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Grenadier  companies  !  What  grief  and  doubt  are 
in  George  Warrington's  breast;  what  commiseration  in  Martin 
Lambert's,  as  he  looks  into  his  little  girl's  face  and  reads  her  piteous 
story  there?  Howe,  the  brave  Commodore,  rowing  in  his  barge 
under  the  enemy's  fire,  has  rescued  with  his  boats  scores  and  scores 
of  our  flying  people.  More  are  drowned ;  hundreds  are  prisoners, 
or  shot  on  the  beach.     Among  these,  where  is  our  Virginian  ? 
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advance  of  me,  and  fell :  and  I  took  him  up  and  staggered  through 
the  surf  to  a  boat.  It  was  lucky  that  the  sailors  in  our  boat 
weren't  afraid ;  for  the  shot  were  whistling  about  their  ears,  break- 
ing the  blades  of  their  oars,  and  riddling  their  Hag  with  shot ;  but 
the  officer  in  command  was  as  cool  as  if  he  had  liecn  drinking  a 
bowl  of  punch  at  Portsmouth,  which  we  had  one  on  landing,  I  can 
promise  you.  Poor  Sir  John  was  less  lucky  than  me.  He  never 
lived  to  rea(!h  the  ship,  and  the  service  has  lost  a  fine  soldier,  and 
Miss  Howe  a  true  gentleman  to  her  husband.  There  must  be  these 
casualties,  you  see ;  and  his  brother  gets  the  promotion  —  the 
baronetcy." 

"  It  is  of  the  poor  lady  I  am  thinking,"  says  Miss  Hetty  (to 
whom  haply  our  volunteer  is  telling  his  story) ;  "  and  the  King. 
Why  did  the  King  encourage  Sir  John  Armytage  to  go  ?  A  gentle- 
man could  not  refuse  a  command  from  sucli  a  quarter.  And  now 
the  poor  gentleman  is  dead !  Oh,  what  a  state  his  Majesty  must 
be  in  ! " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  his  Majesty  will  be  in  a  deep  state  of  grief," 
says  papa,  wagging  his  head. 

"  Now  you  are  laughing  !  Do  you  mean,  sir,  that  when  a 
gentleman  dies  in  his  service,  almost  at  his  feet,  the  King  of 
England  won't  feel  for  him  1 "  Hetty  asks.  "  If  I  thought  that, 
I  vow  I  would  be  for  the  Pretender ! " 

"The  sauce-box  would  make  a  pretty  little  head  for  Temple 
Bar,"  says  the  General,  who  could  see  Miss  Hetty's  meaning  behind 
her  words,  and  was  aware  in  what  a  tumult  of  remorse,  of  conster- 
nation, of  gratitude  that  the  danger  was  over,  the  little  heart  was 
beating.  "No,"  says  he,  "my  dear.  Were  kings  to  weep  for 
every  soldier,  what  a  life  you  would  make  for  them  !  I  think 
better  of  his  Majesty  than  to  suppose  him  so  weak  ;  and,  if  Miss 
Hester  Lambert  got  her  Pretender,  I  doubt  whether  she  would  be 
any  the  happier.  That  family  was  never  famous  for  too  much 
feeling." 

"But  if  the  King  sent  Harry — I  mean  Sir  John  Armytage — 
actiudly  to  the  war  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  oughtn't  his  Majesty 
to  repent  very  much  ? "  asks  the  young  lady. 

"If  Harry  had  fallen,  no  doubt  the  Court  would  have  gone 
into  mourning:  as  it  is,  gentlemen  and  ladies  were  in  coloured 
clothes  yesterday,"  remarks  the  General. 

"Why  should  we  not  make  bonfires  for  a  defeat,  and  put  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes  after  a  victory  ? "  asks  George.  "  I  protest  I 
don't  want  to  thank  Heaven  for  helping  us  to  bum  the  ships  at 
Cherbourg." 

"  Yes,  you  do,  Geoi;ge !     Not  that  I  have  a  right  to  speak,  and 
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yoii  ain't  t-yer  bo  much  cleverer.  But  when  your  country  wiua 
you're  glad —  I  know  /  am.  When  I  run  away  before  FrcBi;hiiien 
I'm  aBhamed— I  i-an't  he)p  it,  though  I  dvne  it,"  «ays  Harry.  "  It 
ilon't  seem  to  me  right  somehow  tliat  Englisiimen  should  liave  to 
lio  it,"  he  ailiJLii  gravely.  AtmI  George  smiled  ;  but  did  not  uhouse 
to  ask  htB  brother  what,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  Frenuhuian'a 
opioion. 

had  business,"  continued  Harry  gravely  :    ' 


out  the  French  is,  thut  their 
voB  rather  what  you  i-all  u 
eat  might  have  been  cut  off, 
in  a,  mighty  hurrj-  to  move, 
ous,  I  am  hupgiy  to  suy ;  and 
unteem  with  'em,  wlm  showed, 
hey  aiy  tlie  Clievalier  of  Tuur 
E  of  Aigiiillon'a  orders,  Officera 
lur  [trisonera  and  wounded  to 
la  a  Lord  now,  since  tlie  uewa 


a  brave  fellow. 


lucky  'twas  no  worse.     The 
Governor,   tlje   Duke  of  A' 
moUtened  ehkken.       Our  \ 
only,  to  be  sure,  we  oursp' 
The  French  W-.i\  iiiihtia  bi 
there  waa  ever  so  many  gei 
as  they  ought  to  do,  in  the 
d'Auvergne  engaged  in  spite 
told  us,  who  came  off  with 
Qeneral  Bligh  and  Lord  Hot> 
came  of  his  brother'H  death  to  noi 
wlietlier  hird  or  eonnnoncr." 

"And  hirt  sister,  wlio  waa  to  have  miiri'if<l  pnor  .Sir  .Tohn 
Amiytage,  think  what  her  Htiite  must  Iw  !  "  sighs  .Miss  Helty,  who 
has  grown  of  late  ho  seiitinientid. 

"'  And  liiij  mother  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Lainliert.  "  Have  you  seen  her 
Ladyship's  addreiM  in  tlie  pajXTs  to  tlie  elei'tors  of  Nottinghum  ^ 
'Lor.1  Howe  U^in-  now  uWnt  u|mn  the  j.ulili.-k  s.Tviee,  and 
Lieiitenaiit-Colinu-l  Howe  witli  hin  regiment  iit  ljouirti«iiirg,  it  reats 
upon  inc  to  U--  the  favoin'  of  yniir  votes  m\>\  int.-rcsis  that  Lien- 
tenant-Colonel  Howe  m.iy  supply  tlie  phiee  of  lii»  kite  Urotlier  aa 
your  repreaeiitiitive  iu  Parliiiment,'      Isn't  this  :i  gallant  wuniaur' 

"  A  laeonie  wumnii,"  sjiys  George. 

"  How  c-!in  *ms  lielp  K-ing  brave  wlio  have  l)een  nuiseil  by  sui-h 
a  mother  as  that '."  a^<ks  the  General. 

Our  two  yonng  men  looked  at  each  other. 

"  If  one  of  us  were  to  fall  in  defence  of  his  eountrj-,  we  have 
a  mother  in  Sjiarta  wlio  would  think  and  write  so  too,"  bjivs  George. 

"If  Sparta  is  aiiywliere  Virginia  way,  I  reekon  we  have," 
remarks  Mr.  Harry.  "And  to  think  that  we  should  both  of  tis 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  both  of  us  been  whip|ied  by  him,  brother  ! "' 
lie  adds  pensively. 

Hetty  looks  at  him,  and  thinks  of  him  only  as  he  was  the  other 
day,  tottering  through  the  water  towards  the  boats,  his  comrade 
bleeding  on  his  shouhler,  the  enemy  in  pursuit,  the  slmt  flying 
round.     And  it  waa  she  who  drove  him  into  the  danger !     Her 
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words  provoked  him.  He  never  rebukes  her  now  he  is  returned. 
Except  when  asked,  he  scarcely  speaks  about  his  adventures  at 
all.  He  is  very  grave  and  courteous  with  Hetty ;  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  especially  frank  and  tender.  But  those  taunts  of  hers 
wounderl  him.  "  Little  hand  ! "  his  looks  and  demeanour  seem  to 
say,  "  thou  shouldst  not  have  been  Hfled  against  me  !  It  is  ill  to 
scorn  any  one,  much  more  one  who  has  been  so  devoted  to  you  and 
all  yours.  I  may  not  Ix;  over  quick  of  wit,  but  in  as  far  as  the 
heart  goes,  I  am  the  equal  of  the  best,  and  the  best  of  my  heart 
your  family  has  had." 

Harry's  wrong,  and  his  magnanimous  endurance  of  it,  served 
him  to  regain  in  Miss  Hetty's  esteem  that  place  which  he  had  lost 
during  the  previous  month's  inglorious  idleness.  The  respect  which 
the  fair  pay  to  the  brave  she  gave  him.  She  was  no  longer  pert 
in  her  answers,  or  sarcastic  in  her  observations  regarding  his  con- 
duct. In  a  word,  she  was  a  humiliated,  an  altered,  an  improved 
Miss  Hetty. 

And  all  the  world  seemed  to  change  towards  Harry,  as  he 
towards  the  world.  He  was  no  longer  sulky  and  indolent:  he 
no  more  desjjonded  alwut  himself,  or  defied  his  neighbours.  The 
colonel  of  his  regiment  reported  his  behaviour  as  exemplary,  and 
recommended  him  for  one  of  the  commissions  vacated  by  the 
casualties  during  the  expedition.  UnUurky  as  its  termination  was, 
it  at  least  was  fortunate  to  him.  His  brother  volunteers,  when 
they  came  back  to  St.  James's  Street,  reported  highly  of  his  Ixj- 
haviour.  These  volunteers  and  their  actions  were  the  theme  of 
everybody's  praise.  Had  he  been  a  general  commanding,  and  slain 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  Sir  John  Armytage  could  scarce  have 
had  more  sympathy  than  that  which  the  nation  showed  him.  The 
papers  teemed  with  letters  about  him,  and  men  of  wit  and  sensibility 
vied  with  each  other  in  composing  epitaphs  in  his  honour.  The 
fate  of  his  afl&anced  bride  was  bewailed.  She  was,  as  we  have 
said,  the  sister  of  the  brave  Commodore  who  had  just  returned 
from  this  unfortunate  expedition,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his 
elder  brother,  an  otiicer  as  gallant  as  himself,  who  had  just  fallen 
in  America. 

My  Lord  Howe  was  heanl  to  speak  in  special  praise  of  Mr. 
Warrington,  and  so  he  liad  a  handsome  share  of  the  fashion  and 
favour  which  the  town  now  bestowed  on  the  volunteers.  Doubtless 
there  were  thousands  of  men  employed  who  were  as  good  as  they : 
but  the  English  ever  love  their  gentlemen,  and  love  that  they  should 
distinguish  themselves;  and  these  volunteers  were  vote<l  Pala<lins 
and  heroes  by  common  accord.  As  our  young  noblemen  will,  they 
accepted  their  popularity  very   afiably.      White's  and   Almack's 
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illiitninated  when  they  returned,  and  St.  Jamea'a  embraced  its 
young  knights.  Harry  was  restored  to  full  &vour  nmongat  them. 
Tlieir  hands  wotc-  held  out  eagerly  to  hini  again.  Even  hia  relations 
congratulated  him;  and  there  caiuc  a  letter  from  Caatlevood, 
whither  Aunt  BeniBtein  had  by  thia  time  betaken  herself,  containing 
praises  of  his  valour,  and  a  pretty  little  bank-bill,  aa  a  token  of  his 
affectionate  aunt's  upprubation.  This  was  under  my  Lord  CaatlA- 
woad's  frank,  wlio  sent  hia  regards  to  both  hia  kinitmea,  and  ui 


offer  of  the  hospitality  of 
come  to  him.     And  bc^ic 
through  the  post — not  v 
Harry  smiled  to  see  agaii 
Esmond,  told  him  she  alw 
in  everybody's  mouth  no' 
fortune  ;  and  that,  wliate^ 
little  place  in  hia  heart, 
a  l)eautiful  sermon  about 
of  men  who  volunteered 
of  their  country.     InJei 
a  letter  full  of  enthusiasm,  in  wnic 
friend,  his  Imne factor,  his  glnri'nis   1 
ton  ilesiKttched  a  biiskot  of  game  fiii 
sitting),  with  love  tn  my  cimsiii,  lun 
leg,  and  was  Rent  a»  the  first  virtini 
And   jirescntly,    with  jny    Ik'h: 
Liiinlwrt  Clinic  to  visit  lii»i  youuL;  fri 
ampton  ilow,  and  announced  to  tin 
was  forthwitli  to  lie  i^xettctX  as  Kn 
Kingsley's,  tho  20tli   Ileyii 


house,  if  they  were  minded  to 
e  came  to  him  a  private  letter 
It,  but  in  a  handwriting  which 

hia  affectionate  cousin,  Maria 
>  hear  his  praises  (which  were 
npathised  in  his  good  or  eTiJ 

to  him,  she  bcggeil  to  keep  » 
L]>6on,  she  wrote,  had  preaflied 
Df  war,  and  the  noble  actions 
tie  and  danger  in  the  service 
lain  wrote  himself,  presentljr, 
1  he  salutfd  Mr.  Harry 


I 


Ev,' 


Kir  Mill 


Wi.; 


1  Norfolk ;  and  one  bin!  (.-hut 
a  string  am]  pajicr  round  tho, 
if  young  MIIok'.s  fi>wling-i>iece, 
lin^    ill    his   coimtenancr,    Mr. 


Ills  ,it  their 
I  that  Mr.  1 


:  Wfti 


lid  aittaliun  "f 
Piiuaged    ill   tiic 

campwgii,  and  whii'h  now  at  this  time  was  formed  into  a  nqKinite 
regiment,  the  67th.  Its  colonel  was  not  with  his  regiment  durin-i 
its  expeilition  to  Britt;iny.  He  was  away  at  Cape  Breton,  and  was 
engageil  in  capturin;,'  those  guns  at  Lmiifibourg,  of  which  the  arrival 
in  England  had  caused  such  exultation. 


CHAPTER   LXVI 

IN  WHICH  HE  GO  A-COURTING 

SOME  of  my  amiable  readers  no  doubt  are  in  the  custom  of  yisit- 
iug  tlmt  famous  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  in  which  so 
many  of  our  finned,  feathered,  four-footed  fellow-creatures  are 
accommodated  with  board  and  lo(lging,  in  return  for  which  they 
exhibit  themselves  for  our  instruction  and  amusement :  and  there, 
as  a  man's  business  and  private  thoughts  follow  him  everywhere  and 
mix  tliemselves  with  all  life  and  nature  round  about  him,  I  found 
myself,  whilst  looking  at  some  fish  in  the  aquarium,  still  actually 
thinking  of  our  friends  the  Virginians.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
motion-masters  I  ever  beheld,  sweeping  through  his  green  bath  in 
harmonious  curvets,  now  turning  his  black  glistening  back  to  me, 
now  exhibiting  his  fair  white  chest,  in  every  movement  active  and 
graceful,  turned  out  to  be  our  old  homely  friend  the  flounder,  whom 
we  have  all  gobble«l  up  out  of  his  bath  of  water  souchy  at  Greenwich, 
without  having  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  a  beauty. 

As  is  the  nice  of  man,  so  is  the  race  of  flounders.  If  you  can 
but  see  the  latter  in  his  right  element,  you  may  view  him  agil^, 
healthy,  and  comely :,  put  him  out  of  his  place,  and  behold  his 
beauty  is  gone,  his  motions  are  disgraceful ;  he  flaps  the  unfeeling 
ground  ridiculously  with  his  tail,  and  will  presently  gasp  his  feeble 
life  out.     Take  him  up  tenderly,  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  cast  him 

into  his  native  Tliames  again But  stop :  I  believe  there  is  a 

certain  proverb  about  fish  out  of  water,  and  that  other  profound 
naturalists  have  remarked  on  them  before  me.  Now  Harry 
Warrington  harl  l^en  floundering  for  ever  so  long  a  time  past,  and 
out  of  his  proper  element.  As  soon  as  he  found  it,  health,  strength, 
spirits,  energy,  returned  to  him,  and  with  the  tap  of  the  epaulet  on 
his  shoulder  lie  sprang  up  an  altered  being.  He  delighted  in  his 
new  profession  ;  he  engaged  in  all  its  details,  and  mastered  them 
with  eager  (|uickness.  Had  I  the  skill  of  my  friend  Lorrequer,  I 
would  follow  the  other  Harry  into  camp,  and  see  him  on  the  march, 
at  the  mess,  on  the  parade-ground ;  I  would  have  many  a  carouse 
with  him  and  his  companions ;  I  would  cheerfully  live  with  him 
under  the  tents ;  I  would  knowingly  explain  all  the  manoeuvres  of 
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war,  and  all  the  details  of  the  life  inilitary.  As  it  ia,  the  reader 
must  pleafle,  out  of  hia  experienee  am!  inuiginalion,  to  fill  in  the 
colours  of  the  picture  of  which  I  can  giTC  but  meagre  hints  and  out> 
lines,  and,  above  all,  faney  Mr.  Hany  Warrington  in  his  new  red 
coat  and  j'ellow  facings,  Tery  hapjiy  to  bear  the  King's  colours,  and 
pleaaai  to  learn  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  hia  new  profcBsiun, 

Ah  each  young  man  delighted  in  the  excellence  of  the  other,  and 
conliolly  recognised  hia  brother's  superior  qualities,  George,  wc  may 
be  sure,  was  proud  of  Harry's  su<;ceea,  &nd  rejoicetl  iu  his  returning 
good  fortune.     He  wrote  ■  nate  letter  to  his  mother  in 

Virginia,  refwunting  all  th  chich  he  hail  heard  of  Harry, 

and   which   his    brother's  George    knew,    would    never 

allow  him  to  repeat.     B'  how  Horry  had  won  his  own 

Gist  step  in  tlie  army,  ai  George,  would  ask  his  mother 

leave  to  share  with  her  ..  of  purchasing  a  higher  rank 

for  hiin. 

Nothing,  said  George.  >  him  a  greater  delight,  than 

to  be  able  to  help  his  b  the  more  so,  as,  by  hia  sudden 

return  into  life  aa  it  wei  um,  mved  Harry  of  an  inlterituioa 
which  he  had  legitimatelj  »iisidc  ^  .  as  bts  own  Labouring  under 
thit  miHcoiiitptiim,  Hjrr\  hid  iiid  iliicd  iii  ^n^ttr  (Y)>«n'^(S  tliin  he 
evtr  would  hue  thoiyht  of  Uiuirnn,  is  a  uuii^cr  hr  tlitr  ind 
iifiiTiii  thouijht  it  wds  but  fair,  ind,  n.s  it  u(.re,  j»  i  th  ink  oHenn^ 
fur  his  own  deliverance,  thtt  he  should  <.i>ntnbut«  hhti  ilh  to  .iny 
3(heiue  lor  his  brotlitrs  ad\aiitai!C 

And  now,  having  condudeU  his  st^tt'iiieut  rcippttin^  H  irrt  a 
alTitr'i,  George  took  occasion  to  s|h  ik  <<l  his  omu  an  1  addreoaol 
his  honoured  mother  on  a  point  uhiih  >(r\  diiph  (.imdriitd  hini 
self  bhe  nas  aware  that  thi  l)LSt  fninds  hi  iml  his  hrothir  hid 
found  III  En„dand  were  th(  _  «k1  Mr  m  I  Mrs  LuiuIm  rt,  the  1  itti  r 
Mailam  Pamonds  srhiHiirell  m  of  larlicr  \i  irs  ttlure  their  >iuu 
bloiKl  relatiiins  lijil  bten  u  rldh  in  1  ttnltilin^  thisc  true  tnends 
had  ever  l>ein  gciicroiiH  anil  kind  The  (riinral  u  is  reajxiteil  b\ 
the  whole  irnn,  and  Iwlineil  bj  all  wli  j  kni«  httii  Nn  ui  thirs 
atlutwn  could  ha\e  Ijcen  more  toiirhiry  thin  Mrs  Limbeits  fir 
both  Madini  Esnionds  ihihlnn  iii<l  nu«  »r>te  Mr  Gt  r..t  hi 
himself  had  fonrnKl  an  attjuhment  for  tie  elder  Miss  I  iiuUrt, 
on  «hi<h  he  tlioii.r|it  the  happiness  of  his  lift  dtiiendi  1  and  n]u<  h 
he  bcsoiyht  Ills  honoured  mother  to  ipproie  He  Iml  iiia<lt  no 
precise  oSers  to  the  youn„'  lady  or  her  [larentB  but  he  n  is  bound 
to  say  that  he  hail  tnide  httle  di''.'ui«e  of  his  sentmu  iits  ind  that 
the  >oung  lady  aa  will  as  her  parents,  seemed  fiMninl  1e  to  him 
She  had  been  so  admirable  and  exemplary  a  daiightt  r  ti  her  own 
inntliir,  that  he  filt  sure  she  would  do  her  duty  by  Ins.    In  a  word. 
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Mr.  Warrington  described  the  young  lady  as  a  model  of  perfection, 
and  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his 
own  future  life  depended  upon  possessing  or  losing  her.  Why  do 
you  not  produce  this  letter?  haply  asks  some  sentimental  reader, 
of  the  present  Editor,  who  has  said  how  he  has  the  whole  Warring- 
ton correspondence  in  his  hands.  Why  not  ]  Because  'tis  cruel 
to  babble  the  secrets  of  a  young  man's  love  :  to  overhear  his 
incoherent  vows  and  wild  raptures,  and  to  note,  in  cold  blood,  the 
secrets — it  may  be,  the  follies — of  his  passion.  Shall  we  play 
eavesdropper  at  twilight  embrasures,  count  sighs  and  handshakes, 
bottle  hot  tears :  lay  our  stethoscope  on  delicate  young  breasts, 
and  feel  their  heart  throbs]  I  protest  for  one,  love  is  sacred. 
Wherever  I  see  it  (as  one  sometimes  may  in  this  world)  shooting 
suddenly  out  of  two  pair  of  eyes  ;  or  glancing  sadly  even  from  one 
pair ;  or  looking  down  from  the  mother  to  the  baby  in  her  lap ; 
or  from  papa  at  his  girl's  happiness  as  she  is  whirling  round  the 
room  with  the  captain ;  or  from  John  Anderson,  as  his  old  wife 
comes  into  the  room — the  bonne  vteille,  the  ever  peerless  among 
women  ;  wherever  we  see  that  signal,  I  say,  let  us  salute  it.  It 
is  not  only  wrong  to  kiss  and  tell,  but  to  tell  about  kisses.  Every- 
body who  has  been  admitted  to  the  mystery, — hush  about  it.  Down 
with  him  qui  Dece  sacnim  vtdgarit  arcancp.  Beware  how  you 
dine  with  him  :  he  will  print  your  private  talk ;  as  sure  as  you  sail 
with  him,  he  will  throw  you  over. 

Whilst  Harry's  love  of  battle  has  led  him  to  smell  powder — 
to  nish  upon  relttctantes  draconesy  and  to  carry  wounded  comrades 
out  of  fire,  George  has  been  pursuing  an  amusement  much  more 
peaceful  and  delightful  to  him :  i>eiming  sonnets  to  his  mistress's 
eyebrow,  mayhap ;  pacing  in  the  darkness  under  her  window,  and 
watching  the  little  lamp  which  shone  upon  her  in  her  chamber ;  finding 
all  sorts  of  pretexts  for  sending  little  notes  which  don't  seem  to  re- 
quire little  answers,  but  get  them ;  culling  bits  out  of  his  favourite 
poets,  and  flowers  out  of  Covent  Garden  for  somebody's  special  adorn- 
ment and  pleasure;  walking  to  St.  James's  Church,  singing  very 
likely  out  of  the  same  Prayer-bopk,  and  never  hearing  one  word  of  the 
sermon,  so  much  do  other  thoughts  engross  him ;  being  prodigiously 
affectionate  to  all  Miss  Theo's  relations — to  her  little  brother  and 
sister  at  school ;  to  the  elder  at  college ;  to  Miss  Hetty  with  whom 
he  engages  in  gay  passages  of  wit ;  and  to  mamma,  who  is  half  in 
love  with  him  herself,  Martin  Lambert  says;  for  if  fathers  are 
sometimes  sulky  at  the  appearance  of  the  destined  son-in-law,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  mothers  become  sentimental  and,  as  it  were,  love 
their  own  loves  over  again  ? 

Gumbo  and  Sady  are  for  ever  on  the  trot  between  Southampton 
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Row  and  Dean  Street.  In  tiie  Eummer  mnuths,  all  sorts  of  junkpt- 
inga  and  pleasure-parties  are  deviled  ;  and  there  are  countless  pro- 
posals to  gu  to  Ranelagh,  to  Hampst^ui,  to  Vauxhall,  to  Marylebi>tic 
GanleoB,  and  what  noti  George  wants  the  famous  tm^ly  copied 
out  fair  for  the  stage,  aud  who  tan  writ«  such  a  beautiful  Italian 
hand  as  Mi»s  Thcio  ?  As  tlie  sheeta  pass  to  and  Iro  thej  are 
accompanied  by  little  notes  of  thanks,  of  interrogution,  of  ndniira- 
tian,  always.  See,  here  is  the  packet,  marked  in  WairingtoD's  neat 
hand,  "T's  letters,  1758-9."    Shall  we  open  tbem  and  reveal  the" 


Those  virgin  words  were 
■B  after  they  were  written,  the 
Bt  pangs  of  remembrance,  the 
It  were  a  sacrilege  to  show 
Ind  readers  be  pleased  to  take 
tera  are  modest  and  pure,  ttie 
ler.  Ill  fine,  you  see,  we  havn 
'se  tew  Inst  luouths,  Mr  Geor^ 
that  he  has  fbunit  the  woman 
lost  boaiitiful.  Why,  there  is 
Ardelia,  and  a  hundred  more, 
loniP  :  Imt   her  sweet  face  pleaw-a 


nd  ph..« 


r  to  hear 


tender   secrets   to    the   i 

whispere^l  for  one  ear  ali 

husband  read,  no  doubt 

fond  tines  addressed  to 

the  pair  to  public  eyes  : 

our  word  that  the  you 

gentleman's  most  reapcc 

aaid  very  little  about  it 

Warrington  has  made  i 

of  women.     She  majr 

Cousin  Flora,  there  is 

who  are  ever  so  murk  more  naniisori 

Aim  tetter  than  iuiy  other  in  the  w. 

clever,  but  her  voice  is  the  dean'.st  i) 

her  company  he  is  so  dever  himself;  he  has  siirh  fine  thongiits  ; 

he  uses  siicli  eloquent  words ;  iie  is  bo  geiii'rons,  noble,  witty,  that 

no  wonder  he  rlelights  in  il.     And,  in  re^anl  to  tlie  young  lady, — 

as  thank  Heaven  I  ni-ver  thoii^dit  so  ill  of  wompii  a.**  to  sujipose 

them  to  lie  just, — we  may  lie  sure  tliat  there  is  no  .imonnt  of  wit, 

of  wisdom,  of  bciiiity,  of  valour,  of  virtue  with  ubieh  she  docs  imt 

endow  her  youu;;  liero. 

When  George's  letter  reacliO'l  hr.nie,  wr-  may  faiiry  that  il 
createtl  no  small  excitement  in  the  little  c-iri-lr  r<niiiil  Madam 
Esmond's  fireside.  So  he  was  in  love,  and  wislic'd  t'l  nmrry  !  Ii 
waa  but  natutiil,  and  would  keep  him  nut  nf  h.inii's  way.  If  he 
proposed  to  unite  himself  with  a  well-liri'd  Ciiri^tiaii  yniiii!;  ivmnai), 
madam  saw  nn  harm, 

"I  knew  tliey  would  Im  settiii;;  tlieir  .m^s  at  liiiii,"  savs 
Mounlain.  "They  faney  that  his  wealth  is  ;.«  -\.\n  :is  his  estate. 
He  iloes  not  say  whether  the  young  lady  has  money.  I  fear 
other 


"People  would  set  their  eaps  at  hin 
Madam  Esmond,  CTi'nlv  lonkiiit:  at  hrv  i 
catch  Mr.  Esmond  Wrirrin-ton  fnr  llirir 
no  richer  than  Miss  Lambert  may  W." 


.  I  ■ 


ind  trv  and 
rs,   wlio  are 
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"  I  suppose  your  Ladyship  means  me  ! "  says  Mountain.  "  My 
Fanny  is  poor,  as  you  say ;  and  'tis  kind  of  you  to  remind  me  of 
her  poverty  ! " 

"  I  said  people  would  set  their  caps  at  him.  If  the  cap  fits 
you,  taut  pis !  as  my  papa  used  to  say." 

"You  think,  madam,  I  am  scheming  to  keep  George  for  my 
daughter  ?  I  thank  you,  on  my  word !  A  good  opinion  you  seem 
to  have  of  us  after  the  years  we  have  lived  together ! " 

"  My  dear  Mountain,  I  know  you  much  better  than  to  suppose 
you  could  ever  fancy  your  daughter  would  l>e  a  suitable  match  for 
a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Esmond's  rank  and  station,"  says  madam,  with 
much  dignity. 

"  Fanny  Parker  was  as  good  as  Molly  Benson  at  school,  and 
Mr.  Mountain's  daughter  is  as  gooil  as  Mr.  Lambert's ! "  Mrs. 
Mountain  cries  out. 

"Then  you  did  think  of  marrying  her  to  my  son?  I  shaU 
write  to  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington,  and  say  how  sorry  I  am  that 
you  should  be  disappointed ! "  says  the  mistress  of  Castlewood. 
And  we,  for  our  {larts,  may  suppose  that  Mrs.  Mountain  was  dis- 
ap]>ointed,  and  had  some  ambitious  views  re«i)ecting  her  daughter 
— else,  why  should  she  have  been  so  angry  at  the  notion  of  Mr. 
Warrington's  marriage  ? 

In  reply  to  her  son.  Madam  Esmond  wrote  back  that  she  was 
pleased  with  the  fraternal  love  George  exhibited ;  that  it  was  indeed 
but  right  in  some  measure  to  compensate  Harry,  whose  expectations 
had  led  him  to  adopt  a  more  costly  mode  of  life  than  he  would 
have  entered  on  had  be  known  he  was  only  a  younger  son.  And 
with  respect  to  purchasing  his  promotion,  she  would  gladly  halve 
the  expense  with  Harry's  elder  brother,  being  thankful  to  think  his 
own  gallantry  had  won  him  his  first  step.  This  l)estowal  of  George's 
money.  Madam  Esmond  added,  was  at  least  much  more  satisfactory 
than  some  other  extravagances  to  which  she  would  not  advert. 

The  other  extravagance  to  which  madam  alluded  was  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom  to  the  French  captain's  family,  to  which  tax 
George's  motlier  never  would  choose  to  submit.  She  had  a  deter- 
mined spirit  of  her  own,  which  her  son  inherited.  Hu  persistence 
she  called  pride  and  obstinacy.  What  she  thought  of  her  own 
pertinacity,  her  biographer  who  lives  so  hi  from  her  time  does  not 
pretend  to  say.  Only  I  daresay  people  a  hundred  years  ago  pretty 
much  resembled  their  grandchildren  of  the  present  date,  and  loved 
to  have  their  own  way,  and  to  make  others  follow  it. 

.  Now,  after  paying  his  own  ransom,  his  brother's  debts,  and  half 
the  price  for  his  promotion,  George  calculated  that  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  his  private  patrimony  would  be  swallowed  up  :  neverthe- 

se 
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less  he  made  tlie  aai-'rifit^e  with  >t  perfect  good  heart.  His  gomi 
inotlier  always  enjoined  him  iu  her  letters  to  reinemlier  who  liia 
grandfather  was,  ajid  to  aupjwrt  the  dignity  of  liis  Ikuiily  accord- 
ingly. She  gnvc  liim  various  ciiDimisaioDS  to  purcliaae  goods  in 
England,  and  tb'ough  slie  a^  yet  had  sent  him  very  trillii:g  reiuit- 
tances,  ebe  alluded  so  constantly  to  the  exulted  rank  of  the  Esmoiiils, 
to  her  deeire  that  he  should  do  nothing  unworthy  of  that  illustrious 
family ;  she  advised  him  so  peremptorily  aad  frequently  to  ap|iciir 
in  the  first  society  of  the  country,  '■oquent  the  Court  where  his 
ancestors  had  lieen  accuBtomed  tr- 
e  world  in  a.  niauuor  worti 


i,  and  to  appear  always  in 
name,  that  George  made  no 
rthcoming  when  his  own  ran 
ic-tiona  as  to  his  style  of  life. 
leriod,  bills  fur  gentJ«l  enter- 

mpplied,  and  liverii 


doubt  hia  mother's  money  n 

sliort,  and  generously  obeyed  he 

I  finii  in  the  Esmond  [lapera  of 

tiiiuments,  tailora'  bills  for  CouTk 

honour's  negro  servants  and  chairmen,  horse-dealers'  receipts,  and  s 

forth ;  and  am  thus  Icil  to  believe  tb<     the  elder  of  our  Virginiana 

was  aJso  after  a  while  living  at  a  cot     lerable  expense. 

He  was  not  wild  or  extraTagan      ke  his  brother      There  wm 
o  talk     f   -^    U  racel    rs        i     t  M     Ce<  gc     1  s      ble 

WIS    1  I 


e  I  t 


t]» 


1   1 


si 


•a      k  o       to  1 
St,  tl   V     ay  I  roltal  1    1 
nil  ri  fn     Is    n  tl    t 
I    I  c  a   I  1  s       tl 
h         f^j,     awatr 


I 


cd    I 


I    d  Ik*     j 

II    U  f 
Tie   I  ee 


couH  be       d     It  fro     1      I  tt  rs  tl    t  si     d         II      1  o  1 1  1 
Ibe    11    an  I  f -Lntl        H  i«  i«-t    II         k    j,  |       1    «3 

athsjia  tsord  SI  c  I  1  t  s<.ttl  lax  t  o  He  ntn 
she  liail  wrote  out  by  the  last  ni  id  for  twelve  new  sets  of  wa^.'^iin- 
hamess,  and  an  organ  that  should  |lln^  foiirteeD  siicciiied  jisulni- 
tnues ;  which  articles  George  dutifiillj  onkreil.  She  hud  not  |hiid 
as  yet,  and  mi^ht  not  to-<la^  or  to  morrow,  but  eventually,  of 
course,  she  would  :  and  Mr.  Wamnyton  neier  thought  of  troubling 
his  friends  about  these  cnlcuUtions,  or  ilisinssing  witli  (hem  IiIk 
mother's  domestic  affairs.  TUe\,  on  their  side,  took  for  gntiitcd 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  competence  antl  ease,  and,  withoi'it  licing 
mercenary  folks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  were  no  doubt  pleased  to 
see  an  attachment  growing  up  between  their  daughter  and  a  young 
gentleman  of  such  gooil  principles,  talents,  fiimily,  and  exiiectationn 
There  was  honesty  in  all  Mr.   Esmond  ^Varrington's  wonis  and 
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actions,  and  in  his  behaviour  to  the  world  a  certain  grandeur  and 
simplicity,  which  showed  him  to  be  a  true  gentleman.  Somewhat 
cold  and  haughty  in  his  demeanour  to  strangers,  especially  towards 
the  great,  he  was  not  in  the  least  sui)ercilious :  he  was  perfectly 
courteous  towards  w^omen,  and  with  those  people  whom  he  loved, 
especially  kind,  amiable,  lively,  and  tender. 

No  wonder  that  one  young  woman  we  know  of  got  to  think 
him  the  best  man  in  all  the  world — alas !  not  even  excepting  papa. 
A  great  love  felt  by  a  man  towards  a  woman  makes  him  better,  as 
regards  her,  than  all  other  men.  We  have  said  that  George  used 
to  wonder  himself  when  he  found  how  witty,  how  eloquent,  how 
wise  he  was,  when  he  talked  with  the  fair  young  creature  whose 
heart  had  become  all  his.  ...  I  say  we  will  not  again  listen  to 
their  love  whispers.  Those  soft  words  do  not  bear  being  written 
down.  If  you  please — good  sir,  or  madam,  who  are  sentimentally 
inclined — lay  down  the  book  and  think  over  certain  things  for 
yourself.  You  may  be  ever  so  old  now ;  but  you  remember.  It 
may  be  all  dead  and  buried ;  but  in  a  moment,  up  it  springs  out  of 
its  grave,  and  looks,  and  smiles,  and  whispers  as  of  yore  when  it 
climg  to  your  arm,  and  dropped  fresh  tears  on  your  heart.  It  is 
here,  and  alive,  did  I  say  ?  0  far  far  away  !  0  lonely  hearth  and 
cold  ashes  !  Here  is  the  vase,  but  the  roses  are  gone ;  here  is  the 
shore,  and  yonder  the  ship  was  nioored ;  but  the  anchors  are  up, 
and  it  has  sailed  away  for  ever. 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  This,  however,  is  mere  senti- 
mentality ;  and  as  regards  George  and  Theo,  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  yoimg  lady's  family  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  l)etween  her  and  Mr. 
Warrington  ;  and  though  he  had  not  as  yet  askefl  the  decisive  ques- 
tion, everj'body  else  knew  what  the  answer  would  he  when  it  came. 

Mamma  perhaps  thought  the  question  was  a  long  time  coming. 

"  Psha !  my  dear ! "  says  the  General.  "  There  is  time  enough 
in  all  conscience.  Theo  is  not  much  more  than  seventeen  ;  George, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  under  forty ;  and,  besides,  he  must  have  time  to 
write  to  Virginia,  and  ask  mamma.'' 

"  But  suppose  she  refuses  ?  " 

"  That  will  be  a  bad  day  for  old  and  young,"  says  the  General. 
"  Let  us  rather  say,  suppose  she  consents,  my  love  ? — I  can't  fancy 
anybody  in  the  world  refusing  Theo  anything  she  has  set  her  heart 
on,"  adds  the  father:  "and  I  am  sure  'tis  bent  upon  this  match." 

So  they  all  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety  until  an  answer 
irom  Madam  Esmond  should  arrive ;  and  trembled  lest  the  French 
privateers  should  take  the  packet-ship  by  which  the  precious  letter 
was  conveyed. 
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0688,  no  doubt  they  must  have  had  many  sentimental  conversa- 
tions together,  which  would  be  very  interesting  to  report  could  wo 
only  have  accurate  accounts  of  them.  In  one  of  his  later  letters, 
Warrington  writes : — 

"  I  ha<l  the  honour  of  knowing  the  famous  Creneral  Wolfe,  and 
seeing  much  of  him  during  his  List  stay  in  London.  We  had  a 
subject  of  conversation  then  wliich  was  of  unfailing  interest  to  both 
of  us,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  Mr.  Wolfe's  simplicity,  his  frank- 
ness, and  a  sort  of  glorious  bravery  which  characterised  him.  He 
was  much  in  love,  and  he  wanted  heaps  and  heaps  of  laurels  to  take 
to  liis  mistress.  *  If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,'  he  used  to  say 
with  Harry  the  Fifth  (he  was  passionately  fond  of  plays  and  poetry), 
*  I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.'  Surely  on  his  last  day  he  had 
a  feast  which  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  greediest  appetite  for  glory. 
He  hungered  after  it.  He  seemed  to  me  not  merely  like  a  soldier 
going  resolutely  to  do  his  duty,  but  rather  like  a  knight  in  quest  of 
dragons  and  giants.  My  own  country  has  furnished  of  late  a  chief 
of  a  very  different  order,  and  quit«  an  opposite  genius.  I  scarce 
know  which  to  admire  most,  the  Briton's  chivalrous  ardour,  or  the 
more  than  Roman  constancy  of  our  great  Virginian." 

As  Mr.  Lambert's  official  duties  detained  him  in  London,  his 
family  remained  contentedly  with  him,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Warring- 
ton was  so  satisfied  with  the  niral  quiet  of  Southampton  Row  and 
the  beautiful  flowers  and  trees  of  Bedford  Gardens,  that  he  did  not 
care  to  quit  London  for  any  long  period.  He  made  his  pilgrimage 
to  Castlewowl,  and  iMissed  a  few  days  there,  occupying  the  chamber 
of  which  he  had  often  heanl  his  grandfather  talk,  and  which  Colonel 
Esmond  had  occupied  as  a  boy  :  and  he  was  received  kindly  enough 
by  such  members  of  the  family  as  happened  to  be  at  home.  But 
no  doubt  he  loved  better  to  be  in  London  by  tiie  side  of  a  young 
person  in  whose  society  he  found  greater  pleasure  than  any  which 
my  Lord  Castlewood's  circle  could  afford  him,  though  all  the  ladies 
were  civil,  and  Lady  Maria  especially  gracious,  and  enchanted  with 
the  tragedy  which  George  and  Parson  Sampson  read  out  to  the 
ladies.  The  chaplain  was  enthusiastic  in  its  praises,  and  indeed  it 
was  through  his  interest,  and  not  through  Mr.  Johnson's  after  all, 
that  Mr.  Warrington's  piece  ever  came  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Johnson, 
it  is  true,  pressed  the  play  on  his  friend  Mr.  Garrick  for  "  Drury 
Lane,"  but  Garrick  had  just  made  an  arrangement  with  the  famous 
Mr.  Home  for  a  tragedy  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Douglas." 
Accordingly,  "Carpezan"  was  carried  to  Mr.  Rich  at  "Covent 
Garden,"  and  accepted  by  that  manager. 

On  the  night  of  the  production  of  the  piece,  Mr.  Warrington  gave 
an  elegant  entertainment  to  his  friends  at  the  "  Bedford  Head  "  in 
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Covent  Qiirvlpn,  whenfe  tliey  mljoiirneri  in  &  body  to  tiie  theatre  ; 
leaying  only  one  or  two  with  our  yonng  author,  who  remained  at  the 
Coffee-house,  when;  frieiuia  from  time  to  time  eaine  Ui  liim  with  an 
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on  the  great  occasion.  My  Lord  Cuatlewooil  anl  his  sister,  Lady 
Maria,  were  present ;  and  his  Lordship  went  from  liia  box  and  com- 
plimented Mr.  Bui'ry  and  the  other  actoni  on  the  ata^e  ;  and  Parson 
SaiDpmin  was  invuliiuble  in  the  pit,  n^hcre  he  led  the  applause, 
having,  I  believe,  given  previous  instnictions  to  Oumbo  to  keep  an 
eye  upon  him  from  the  giillery,  and  do  im  he  did. 

Be  sure  there  was  a  very  jolly  supper  of  Mr.  Warrington's 
friends  that  night — niuidi  more  jolly  tlian  Mr.  Gnrrick's,  f<ir  example, 
who  made  bnt  a  very  jKior  success  with  his  "  Agis  "  and  ils  dreary 
choruses,  and  who  must  hare  again  felt  that  he  hail  missed  a  good 
chaiiec,  in  jjreferrin;;  5Ir.  Home's  tnigeily  to  our  young  author's. 
A  jolly  supper,  did  we  say?— many  jolly  eupjwra.  Mr.  Gumbo 
gave  au  entortoinment  to  sovenil  gentlemen  of  the  shouliier-knot, 
who  hiul  concurred  in  supporting  his  master's  masterpiece :  Mr. 
Henry  Warrington  gave  a  supper  at  the  "  Star  and  Garter,"  in 
Pall  Mall,  to  ton  otiirers  of  his  new  regiment,  who  had  come  up 
for  the  express  piirixwe  of  backing  "  Car)>ezan  "  j  and  finally,  Mr. 
Warrington  received  the  three  prineijial  actors  of  the  tragedy,  our 
family-party  from  the  sidc-lKis,  Mr.  Jojinson  and  his  ingenious 
friend,  Mr.  Reynolds  the  painter,  my  Lord  Castlewood  and  his 
sister,  and  one  or  two  more.  My  Lady  >[ariu  haiijfened  to  sit  next 
to  the  youiig  acti)r  who  had  jwrforined  the  jwrt  of  the  King.  Mr. 
Warrington  somehow  had  Miss  Thco  for  a  iicighhonr,  and  na  ^joubt 
passed  a  pleasant  evening  lit»ide  lier.  The  greatest  animation  and 
eordiality  pn-vailed,  and  when  toasts  were  called.  Lady  Maria  gaily 
gave  "The  King  of  Hungary"  for  hers.  That  gentleman,  who  had 
plenty  of  eloquence  and  lire,  and  excellent  manners,  on  as  well  as 
off  the  stige,  protested  that  he  had  already  suffered  death  iu  the 
course  of  the  evening,  hoped  that  he  ahould  die  a  hundred  times 
more  on  the  sauic  field  ;  but,  dead  or  living,  vowed  he  knew  whose 
humble  servant  he  ever  should  be.  Ah,  if  he  had  but  a  real  crown 
in  place  of  his  <liadeni  of  pasteboard  and  tinsel,  with  what  Joy  would 
he  lay  it  at  her  Ladyship's  feet  I  Neither  my  Lord  nor  Mr.  Esmond 
were  over  well  |ileasc<l  with  the  gentleman's  exceeding  gallantry— 
a  part  of  which  they  attributed,  no  doubt  justly,  to  the  wine  and 
punch,  of  which  he  had  been  partaking  very  freely,  Theo  and  hei' 
sister,  who  were  quite  new  to  the  world,  were  a  little  frightened  by 
the  exceeding  energy  of  Mr.  Hagnn's  manner — but  Laily  Mariu. 
much  more  experienceil,  took  it  in  perfectly  good  part.  At  a  late 
hour  coaches  were  called,  to  which  the  gentlemen  attended  the 
ladies,  after  whose  departure  some  of  them  returned  to  the  supper- 
room,  and  the  end  was  tliat  Carpezan  had  to  be  carried  away  in  a 
chair,  and  that  the  King  of  Hungary  had  a  severe  headache ;  and 
that  the  Poet,  though  he  mnembered  making  a  great  number  at 
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HjHHiiitieH,  was  •|iiit(>  natouiiilcil  when  lialf-a-ilaEen  of  his  guests 
iijiIHiared  at  liU  Ii'ximi  the  ni'xt  dnj',  whuiii  he  had  invited  overnight 
til  <^uine  and  HUti  with  hitn  uiicw  mure. 

Am  he  put  Mnt.  Lamlwrt  and  Iiit  dauglitere  into  their  coach  on 
tlii^  iiiljht  previcHiN,  nl]  tiie  kulitis  wnrn  flurrivd,  delighteii,  excitol  ; 
utiil  yon  may  Iw  Niiro  our  f^ntlitnirtn  wna  with  them  the  next  dny,  tii 
tiilk  it(  the  play  tuid  the  iiitdii'iico,  anil  the  ikctora,  atj<l  the  benutirx 
III'  the  pioRB,  DVor  aiid  oviT  again.      Mre.  Lambert  bud  heard  that 
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good  GeDeral  vowed)  and  with  some  reason,  that  he  was  jealous. 
Mrs.  Lambert  made  much  more  of  George  than  of  any  other  person 
in  the  family.  She  dressed  up  Theo  to  the  utmost  advantage  in 
order  to  meet  him ;  she  was  for  ever  caressing  her,  and  appealing 
to  her  when  he  spoke.  It  was  "  Don't  you  think  he  looks  well  ? " 
— "  Don't  you  think  he  looks  pale,  Theo,  to-<iay  ? " — "  Don't  you 
think  he  has  been  sitting  up  over  his  books  too  much  at  night?" 
and  80  forth.  If  he  had  a  cold,  she  would  have  liked  to  make  gruel 
for  him  and  see  his  feet  in  hot  water.  She  sent  him  recipes  of  her 
own  for  his  health.  When  he  was  away,  she  never  ceased  talking 
about  him  to  her  daughter.  I  daresay  Miss  Theo  liked  the  subject 
well  enough.  When  he  came  she  was  sure  to  be  wanted  in  some 
other  part  of  the  house,  and  would  bid  Theo  take  care  of  him  till 
she  returned.  Why,  before  she  returned  to  the  room,  could  you 
hear  her  talking  outside  the  door  to  her  youngest  innocent  chil- 
dren, to  her  servants  in  the  upper  regions,  and  so  forth  ?  When  she 
reappeare<l,  was  not  Mr.  George  always  standing  or  sitting  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Miss  Theo  -except,  to  be  sure,  on  that 
one  day  when  she  had  just  happened  to  drop  her  scissors,  and  he  had 
naturally  stooped  down  to  pick  them  up  ?  Why  was  she  blushing  ? 
Were  not  youthful  cheeks  made  to  blush,  and  roses  to  bloom  in  tlie 
spring?  Not  that  mamma  ever  noted  the  blusiies,  but  began  quite 
an  artless  conversation  about  this  or  that,  as  she  sat  down  brimful 
of  happiness  to  her  work-table. 

And  at  last  there  came  a  letter  from  Virginia  in  Madam 
Esmond's  neat  well-known  hand,  and  over  which  George  tremble<l 
and  blushed  before  he  broke  the  seal.  It  was  in  answer  to  the 
letter  which  he  had  sent  home,  respecting  his  brother's  commission 
and  his  own  attachment  to  Miss  Lambert.  Of  his  intentions  respect- 
ing Harry,  Madam  Esmond  fully  approved.  As  for  his  marriage, 
she  was  not  against  early  marriages.  She  would  take  his  picture 
of  Miss  Lambert  with  the  allowance  that  was  to  be  made  for  lovers' 
portraits,  and  hope,  for  his  sake,  that  the  young  lady  was  all  he 
described  her  to  be!  With  money,  as  Matlam  Esmond  gathered 
from  her  son's  letter,  she  did  not  appear  to  be  provided  at  all,  which 
was  a  pity,  as,  though  weaJthy  in  land,  their  family  had  but  little 
ready-money.  However,  by  Heaven's  blessing,  there  was  plenty  at 
iiome  for  children  and  children's  children,  and  the  wives  of  her  sons 
should  share  all  she  had.  When  she  heard  more  at  length  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lambert,  she  would  reply  for  her  part  more  fully.  She 
did  not  pretend  to  say  that  she  had  not  greater  hopes  for  her  son,  as 
a  gentleman  of  his  name  and  prospects  might  pretend  to  the  hand  of 
the  first  lady  of  the  land ;  but  as  Heaven  had  willed  that  her  son's 
choice  should  fall  upon  her  old  friend's  daughter^  she  acquiesced, 
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ately,  and  vowing  that  never  never  would  Theo  find  any  one  to  love 
her  like  her  sister.  With  Theo  she  became  entirely  mild  and 
humble.  She  could  not  abstain  from  her  jokes  and  satire  with 
George,  but  he  was  too  happy  to  heed  her  much,  and  too  generous 
not  to  see  the  cause  of  her  jealousy. 

When  all  parties  concerned  came  to  read  Madam  Esmond's 
letter,  that  document,  it  is  true,  appeared  rather  vague.  It  con- 
tained only  a  promise  that  she  would  receive  the  young  people  at 
her  house,  and  no  sort  of  proposal  for  a  settlement.  The  General 
shook  his  head  over  the  letter — he  did  not  think  of  examining  it  until 
some  days  after  the  engagement  had  been  made  between  George  and 
his  daughter :  but  now  he  read  Madam  Esmond's  words,  they  gave 
him  but  small  encouragement. 

"  Bah  ! "  says  George.  "  I  shall  have  three  hundred  pounds  for 
my  tragedy.  I  can  easily  write  a  play  a-year ;  and  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  we  can  live  on  that." 

"  On  that  and  your  patrimony,"  says  Theo's  father. 

George  now  had  to  explain,  with  some  hesitation,  that  what 
with  paying  bills  for  his  mother,  and  Harry's  commission  and  debts, 
and  his  own  ransom — George's  patrimony  proper  was  well-nigh  spent, 

Mr.  Lambert's  Countenance  looked  graver  still  at  this  announce- 
ment, but  he  saw  his  girl's  eyes  turned  towards  him  with  an  alarm 
so  tender,  that  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  vowed  that,  let  the  worst 
come  to  tlie  worst,  his  darling  should  not  be  baulked  of  her  wish. 

About  the  going  back  to  Virginia,  George  frankly  owned  that 
he  little  liked  the  notion  of  returning  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
his  mother.  He  gave  General  Lambert  an  idea  of  his  life  at  home, 
and  explained  how  little  to  his  taste  tliat  slavery  was.  No.  Why 
should  he  not  stay  in  England,  write  more  tragedies,  study  for  the 
liar,  get  a  place,  perhai)8  ?  Why,  indeed  ?  He  straightway  began 
to  form  a  plan  for  another  tragedy.  He  brought  portions  of  his 
work,  from  time  to  time,  to  Miss  Theo  ami  her  sister :  Hetty 
yawned  over  the  work,  but  Theo  pronounced  it  to  be  still  more 
beautiful  and  admirable  than  the  last,  which  was  perfect. 

The  engagement  of  our  young  friends  was  made  known  to  the 
members  of  their  respective  families,  and  announced  to  Sir  Miles 
Warrington,  in  a  ceremonious  letter  from  his  nephew.  For  a  while 
Sir  Miles  saw  no  particular  objection  to  the  marriage ;  though,  to 
be  sure,  considering  his  name  and  prospects,  Mr.  Warrington  might 
have  looked  higher.  The  truth  was,  that  Sir  Miles  imagined  that 
Madam  Esmond  had  made  some  considerable  settlement  on  her  son, 
and  that  his  circumstances  were  more  than  easy.  But  when  he 
heard  that  George  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  mother,  and  that 
his  own  small  patrimony  was  dissipated,  as  Harry's  had  been  before, 
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n  at  \m  nepLew's  imprudence  knew  no  boundi 
iiinh  Ui  expreflj  his  horror  and  anger  at  tlie  want 
of  priaiaple  exbibited  hy  both  tht^sti  uuhappy  young  men :  he  tliouglit 
it  hia  duty  to  speak  his  tninil  ubinit  tliem,  unj  wrutt:  las  opinion  to 
hia  siater  Esmond  iu  Virginia.  As  for  General  and  Mrs.  Lambert, 
^vlio  passed  fiir  respectable  persons,  was  it  to  be  bome  that  such 
1>eaple  should  inveigle  >t  [Munilcas  ynung  m&n  into  a  marriage  with 
tlieir  penniless  daughter!    Regarding  theni,  and  George's  behaviour. 
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r  the  fummis  family  small-beer. 

unbent ;  Hurry  htul  done  his 
lentioned  with  pmitic  in  high 
;t8^hB  at  least  was  endearoiir- 
ung  prodigal,  flist  careering  la 
cd  in  the  family  with  a  groan. 

I  wonder,  whose  polite  &miliea 
oon  over  them  and  atone  VbaOfA 
fl  that  they  may  do  likewieer" 
la  heaveiiB!     Sir  Miles  tiimetl 
ly  T\'airiiiKl'>"   pniyeil 
the  iiipuntinie,  (ieorge 


Sir  Miles  fully  explajned 
finder  to  George  whenovei 
did  not  even  invite  him  to 
Towards  Harry  his  uucic 
duty  in  the  oaiop^gn, 
quarters.     Be  had  sowed 
inn  to  amend  ;  but  Gei>rj 
ruin,  and  his  name  was  o 
Are  there  any  poor  fellow 
fall  on  them  arid  peraecul 
and  hand  atones  to  their  ... 
All  tliL'  piitriiuony  sjH'nt ! 
p  lie  when   lie  v,i<s  his  nepbi'W   romin;;. 
for  liim  ;w  a  d.in^'crom  n-prolxite  ;  an 

was  wulkiit);  tliu  ti>»n,  ipiite  uiii-nNhriinis  thiit  lie  \mis  oLi'itsionin);  so 
ninch  wrath  and  t,;  iiiurh  devoti.ui.  He  took  little  Mili-y  to  the 
play  and  brought  him  kick  asaiii.  He  sent  tickt'tt  to  his  aunt 
and  eousins  which  tliry  txiuld  not  refuse,  yon  know  ;  it  iiovild  Imik 
too  marked  were  they  to  break  altogether.  So  they  not  only  to^jk 
the  tickets,  but  whenever  country  eimstitueuta  cauie  lo  tii«n  tlii'V 
aaked  fi>r  more,  lakin;,'  care  to  give  the  very  wurst  motivi's  to  George's 
intimacy  with  the  tiiciiliv,  and  to  supi>ose  that  he  and  the  actresses 
were  on  t^rnia  of  the  must  dJigRict'ful  iutinia<-y.  An  august  [htson- 
age  having  been  to  the  theatre,  and  expresKcd  his  approliatiun  iif 
Mr.  Warrington's  drama  to  Sir  Miles,  HJien  he  attended  his  K-y  1 
Ilghn-ss's  lev^e  at  Saville  Hmise,  Sir  Miles,  to  be  sure,  mollified 
his  opinion  regarding  the  pieL-e,  and  spoke  hencerorth  more  respect- 
fully of  it.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  said,  George  was  (Kissing  his 
life  entirely  careless  of  the  opinion  of  all  tlie  uncles,  aunts,  and 
cousins  in  the  wurld. 

Most  of  the  Esuicin<l  <»u«ins  were  at  least  mcire  polite  and 
conlial  tlian  George's  kinsfolk  of  the  Warrington  side.  In  spit« 
of  his  tiehaviour  over  (he  i-anis.  Lord  Castlewiioil,  Ge^irgc  always 
maintained,  had  a  liking  for  our  Virginians,  and  George  was  pleased 
enough  to  be  in  his  cii]ii|>any.  He  was  a  far  abler  man  than  many 
who  succeeded  in  life.     He  had  u  good  name,  and  somehow  only 
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stained  it ;  a  considerable  wit^  and  nobody  trusted  it ;  and  a  very 
shrewd  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  made  him 
mistrust  them,  and  himself  most  of  all,  and  which  perhaps  was 
the  bar  to  his  own  advancement.  My  Lady  Castlewood,  a  woman 
of  the  world,  wore  always  a  bland  mask,  and  received  Mr.  George 
with  perfect  civility,  and  welcomed  him  to  lose  as  many  guineas  as 
he  liked  at  her  Ladyship's  card-tables.  Between  Mr.  William  and 
the  Virginian  brothers  there  never  was  any  love  lost ;  but,  as  for 
Lady  Maria,  though  her  love-affair  was  over,  she  had  no  rancour ; 
she  professed  for  her  coasins  a  very  great  regard  and  affection,  a  part 
of  which  the  young  gentlemen  very  gratefully  returned.  She  was 
charme<l  to  hear  of  Harry's  valour  in  the  campaign  ;  she  was 
delighte<l  with  George's  success  at  the  theatre;  she  was  for  ever 
going  to  the  play,  and  had  all  the  favourite  passages  of  **  Carpezan  " 
by  heart.  One  day,  as  Mr.  George  and  Miss  Theo  were  taking  a 
sentimental  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  whom  should  they  light 
upon  but  their  cousin  Mariji  in  company  with  a  g'.ntleman  in  a 
smart  suit  and  handsome  laced  hat,  and  who  should  the  gentleman 
be  but  his  Majesty  King  Louis  of  Hungary,  Mr.  Hagan?  He 
saluted  the  party,  and  left  them  presently.  Lady  Maria  had  only 
just  hapi)ened  to  meet  him.  Mr.  Hagan  came  sometimes,  he  said, 
for  quiet,  to  study  his  parts  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  George 
and  the  two  ladies  walked  together  to  Lord  Castlowood's  door  in 
Kensington  Square,  Lady  Maria  uttering  a  thousiind  compliments 
to  Theo  uj)on  her  good  looks,  upon  her  virtue,  upon  her  future 
happiness,  utH)n  her  papa  and  mamma,  upon  her  destined  husband, 
upon  her  iMwiuasoy  cloak  and  dear  little  feet  and  shoe-buckles. 

Harry  happened  to  come  to  London  that  evening,  and  slept  at 
his  accustomed  quarters.  When  George  appeared  at  breakfast,  the 
(Captain  was  already  in  the  room  (the  custom  of  that  day  was  to 
call  all  army  gentlemen  Captains),  and  looking  at  the  letters  on  the 
breakfast-table. 

"  Why,  Greorge,"  he  cries,  "  there  is  a  letter  from  Maria  ! " 

"  Little  boy  bring  it  from  Common  Garden  last  night — Master 
Greorge  asleep,"  says  Gumbo. 

'*  What  can  it  be  about  ? "  asks  Harry,  as  Greorge  peruses  his 
letter  with  a  queer  expression  of  face. 

"  About  my  play,  to  be  sure,"  George  answers,  tearing  up  the 
paper,  and  still  wearing  his  queer  look. 

"  What,  she  is  not  writing  love-letters  to  yow,  is  she,  Georgy  1 " 

"  No,  certainly  not  to  me,"  replies  the  other.  But  he  spoke  no 
won!  more  about  the  letter  ;  and  when  at  dinner  in  Dean  Street, 
Mrs.  Lambert  said,  "  So  you  met  somebody  walking  with  the  Bong 
of  Hungary  yesterday  in  Kensington  Gardens  ? " 
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"  What  little  tell-tiilc  told  yoiil  A  inero  «ni8ii(il  rencontre — the 
King  goes  there  to  study  his  [lurtH,  mifl  lauiy  Maria  Imppcnetl  to  be 
crossing  the  gitrdea  to  vieit  some  of  the  other  King's  servants  at 
Keiuington  Palace."  And  so  there  was  an  end  to  that  matter  for 
tlie  time  being. 

Other  events  were  at  htind  fraught  with  interest  to  our 
Virginians,  One  evening  after  C'hristmaa,  the  two  gentlemen,  with 
I  few  more  friends,    were  met  round  Oeneral  Lambert's  supper- 


I 


arry's  new  Colonel  of  the  6Tth, 
incral  was  more  than  ordinarily 
to  the  war.  Events  of  great 
it  Minister  now  in  power  waa 
much  more  est^udcd  scale  than 
uy  was  ordorpd  to  Oermuny  to 
t  e][|>cdition  was  ))reparing  for 
t,  "  I  will  give  you  the  health 
Apoign,  utd   a   happy   return 


it,  Geneml  Junes  V  bbIcmI 


1   t":is)," 


..iiLteil?-All  tlic 


ttble,  atid  among  the  compF 
M^or-Oeneral  Wolfe.    Thi 
grave.     The  conversution  i 
importance  were  pending, 
determined  to  carry  on  the  i.  _. 
had  been  attempted  hitherto  : 
help  ]Princ«  Fenlinand  ;  anotL. 
America,  and  here,  says  Mr.  It 
of  the  Commander^a  glu 
to  him  I " 

"  Why  do  you  not  drink  .jf 
hoiitess  of  her  i,niest. 

"He  must  not  ilririk  hi.i  > 
"  it  is  we  niu^t  dn  that ! '' 

What,  was  .liimm  ;i|)i 
a  toast  as  that,  and  thvy  'i 
of  the  rest  of  the  coniiBiuv 

Why  did  he  iook  so  ro. 
when  they  with.ircw.      In 

"  Pcrh,i|)s  lie  haa  bi'c 
tcudpr-hcti'ti'd  Mrs.  Latnli 
d<ml>t  all  the  ladies  lookeil  k< 

The  -oolloni.'M,  iti.'anwhil.-,  coritinm-d  their  talk  about  the  war 
and  Its  chaiiivs.  Mr.  Wnlfc  did  u-it  cmtnidii-t  the  sj.eakera  when 
tliey  said  that  the  ex|<eiliti<in  wa.s  to  lie  dini'ted  agiiinnt  C'nnaila. 

"Ah,  air," siys  Harry,  "I  wish  your  regiment  was  goin?  with  you, 
and  that  I  might  jiay  another  visit  tn  my  old  friends  at  Quebec," 

What,  had  Harry  luen  there  f  Yes.  He  deseribed  liia  visit  to 
the  place  flvo  years  hefoiv,  anr|  knew  the  eity,  and  the  ueighhiur- 
hoo<]  well.  He  lays  a  imnilxT  of  hits  of  hisruit  on  the  tahle  Itofore 
him,  and  makes  a  couple  of  riviih'ls  of  punch  on  earh  side.  "  This 
fork  is  the  Isle  d'Orleans."  wiys  he,  "with  the  north  and  sooth 
branches  of  St.  Ijiwrimce  <nirar-I.  side.  licn^'s  the  Lnw  T.mn,  with 
a  hattery — how  many  ifnns  n-.is  niuodteil  il 


tli^l 


ral  L-iuiU-rt. : 


iMst  drii 


liir's  asked  nf  one  another 
I'liienibcrud  his  pale  fiice. 
,is  Kwcctheai-t,"  Biigt'ests 
s  N«'ntiniental  nation,  no 


-Inii 


.1  the 


.  .lo; 


Her 


*  what  they  oall  tlie 


ittle 


0   loi^'ljt  play  the 
,  the  St.  Charles, 
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and  bridge  of  l)oat8  wit  li  a  tete  de  2*ont  over  to  the  place  of  arms. 
Here's  the  citadel,  and  here's  convents — ever  so  many  convents — 
and  the  cathedral ;  and  here,  outside  the  lines  to  the  west  and  south, 
is  what  they  call  the  Plains  of  Abraham — where  a  certain  little 
affair  took  place,  do  you  remember,  brother?  He  and  a  young 
officer  of  the  Roussiilon  regiment  fa-fa'd  at  each  other  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  George  pinked  him,  and  then  t\\eyjur<(*d  each  other 
an  amitid  dUrnelle.  Well  it  was  for  George  :  for  his  second  saved 
his  life  on  that  awful  day  of  Braddock's  defeat.  He  was  a  fine 
little  fellow,  and  I  give  his  toast :  Je  bois  k  la  sant^  du  Chevalier 
de  Florae ! " 

"  What,  can  you  si)eak  French,  too,  Harry  ? "  asks  Mr.  Wolfe. 
The  young  man  looked  at  the  General  with  eager  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  "  I  can  speak,  but  not  so  well  as  George." 

"  But  he  remembers  the  city,  and  can  place  tiie  batteries,  you 
see^  and  knows  the  ground  a  thousand  times  better  than  I  do !  " 
cries  the  elder  brother. 

The  two  elder  officers  exchanged  looks  with  one  another ;  Mr. 
Lambert  smiled  and  nodded,  as  if  in  reply  to  the  nmte  queries  of 
his  comrade :  on  which  the  other  spoke.  "  Mr.  Harry,"  he  said, 
"if  you  have  had  enough  of  fine  folks,  and  White's,  and  horse- 
racing " 

"  Oh,  sir !  "  says  the  young  man,  turning  very  red. 

"  And  if  you  have  a  mind  to  a  sea-voyage  at  a  short  notice, 
come  and  see  me  at  my  lodgings  to-morrow." 

What  was  that  sudden  uproar  of  cheers  which  the  ladies  heard 
in  their  dra\%ing-room  ?  It  was  the  hurrah  which  Harry  Warrington 
gave  when  he  leaped  up  at  hearing  the  General's  invitation. 

The  women  saw  no  more  of  the  gentlemen  that  night.  General 
Lambert  had  to  be  away  upon  his  business  early  next  morning, 
before  seeing  any  of  his  family ;  nor  had  he  mentioned  a  word  of 
Harry's  outbreak  on  the  previous  evening.  But  when  he  rejoined 
his  folks  at  dinner,  a  look  at  Miss  Hetty's  face  informed  the  worthy 
gentleman  that  she  knew  what  had  passed  on  the  night  previous, 
and  what  was  about  to  happen  to  the  young  Virginian.  After 
dinner  Mrs.  Lambert  sat  demurely  at  her  work.  Miss  Theo  took  her 
book  of  Italian  poetry.  Neither  of  the  General's  customary  guests 
happened  to  be  present  that  evening. 

He  took  little  Hetty's  hand  in  his,  and  began  to  talk  with  her. 
He  did  not  allude  to  the  subject  which  he  knew  was  uppermost  in 
her  mind,  except  that  by  a  more  than  ordinary  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness he  perhaps  caused  her  to  understand  that  her  thoughts  were 
known  to  him. 
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"  I  hiiVL'  LrcakCifitral,"  sayn  lie,  "  with  Jamm  Wolfe  thw  mornioa 
and  our  frieml  Horry  was  uf  tht  \m.Tty.  V/heu  ho  awl  the  other 
gucstB  were  gone,  I  remained  and  talked  with  Jamee  about  the  grvai 
expeilition  on  wliich  lie  is  gcing  to  sail.  Would  that  Ilia  brave 
father  had  lived  a  few  months  longer  to  see  him  eoine  batk  covered 
with  honouni  from  Lonisbotirg,  and  knowing  thut  all  England  vaa 
looking  to  him  to  achieve  still  greater  glory  !  James  is  dreudfiiUy 
ill  in  body— BO  iU  that  I  am  frightened  for  him— and  not  a  little 
dcpreaswl  in  mind  at  havi""  *"  ■-"  *h>m  the  young  lady  whom  he 


had  lovetl  HO  long.  A  li 
shattered  frame  up,  and 
bis  life.  But,  great  as  hii 
you  young  folks  of  eevente, 
leavea  home,  and  wife,  mid  ' 
uian  of  honour  would  do  th 
wuidd  buckle  on  his  armu 
his  mother  to-night ;  and 
one  of  tlie  tenderest  wonn 
no  sign  of  weakness  at  his  g 

"When  does  he  sail,  papaT"  tne  girl  asked. 

"He  will  Iw  on   luiiird  in  five  day.H."     And  Hetty  ki 
well  who  »:iilL-d  with  hitii. 


thinks,  might  have  set  tiJB 
his  has  been    the  olijeet  of 

id  he  is  BA  romantic  as  one  of 
awd  duty  are  greater,  and  he 

ealth,  at  their  bidding.    Every 

y  woniBU  who  lovea  hitn  truly 
Jamefl  goes  to  take  leave  uf 
loves  bim  devotedly,  and  is 

irld,  1  am  sure  she  will  shoir 


CHAPTER   LXVIIl 

IN  WHICH  HARRY  GOES  WESTWARD 

OUR  tender  hearts  are  averse  to  all  ideas  and  descriptions  of 
parting ;  and  I  shall  therefore  say  nothing  of  Harry  War- 
rington's feelings  at  taking  leave  of  his  brother  and  friends. 
Were  not  thousands  of  men  in  the  same  plight?  Had  not  Mr. 
Wolfe  his  mother  to  kiss  (his  brave  father  had  quitt^nl  life  during 
his  son's  absence  on  the  glorious  Louisbourg  campaign),  and  his 
sweetheart  to  clasp  in  a  farewell  embrace  ?  Had  not  stout  Admiral 
Holmes,  before  sailing  westward,  with  his  squadron,  the  Soniersety 
the  Terr i hie,  the  Northumbeiiand,  the  Royal  William ,  the  Trident , 
the  Diana,  the  Sea-horse — his  own  flag  being  hoisted  on  boanl  the 
Duhlin-  to  tiike  leave  of  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Holmes?  Was 
Admiral  Saunders,  who  saile<l  the  day  after  him,  exempt  froni 
human  feeling?  Away  go  William  and  his  crew  oif  jovial  sailors, 
ploughing  througli  tlie  tumbling  waves,  and  |)oor  Black-eyed  Susan 
on  shore  watches  the  ship  as  it  dwindles  in  the  sunset ! 

It  dwindles  in  the  west.  The  night  falls  darkling  over  the 
ocean.  They  are  gone :  but  their  heart*  are  at  home  yet  awhile. 
In  silence,  with  a  heart  inexprcf-sibly  soft  and  tender,  how  each 
man  thinks  of  those  he  has  left !  What  a  chonis  of  pitiful  prayer 
rises  up  to  the  Father,  at  sea  and  on  shore,  on  that  parting  night : 
at  home  by  the  vacant  bedside,  where  the  wife  kneels  in  tears ; 
round  the  fire,  where  the  mother  and  children  together  pour  out 
their  supplications ;  or  on  deck,  where  the  seafarer  looks  up  to  the 
stars  of  heaven,  as  the  shij)  cleaves  through  the  roaring  midnight 
waters !  To-morrow  the  sun  rises  uj)on  our  common  life  again, 
and  we  commence  our  daily  task  of  toil  and  duty. 

George  accompanies  his  brother,  and  stays  a  while  with  him  at 
Portsmoutii  whilst  they  are  waiting  for  a  wind.  He  shakes  Mr. 
Wolfe's  hand,  looks  at  his  |mle  face  for  the  last  time,  and  sees  the 
vessels  depart  amid  the  clangour  of  l»ells,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon 
from  the  shore.  Next  day  he  is  back  at  his  home,  and  at  that 
businass  which  is  sure  one  of  the  most  selfish  an<l  absorbing  of  the 
worid's  occupations,  to  which  almost  every  man  who  is  thirty  years 
old    has  served  ere  this  his  apprenticeship.     He   has  a  pang  of 
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eaiinees,  as  he  looks  in  nt  tUe  IcHlgLDgH  to  tlic  liltle  mom 
Hany  ii«ed  to  orcupy,  and  eeea  liis  iialf-burtiEHl  ]ia)ion)  still  in  thfrB 
grate.  In  a  few  miiintes  he  is  on  his  way  to  Dean  Street  aeiUB,f 
and  whispering  by  the  fitful  fireliglit  in  the  e^r  of  the  dingingj 
aweethnart.  She  is  Tory  h»[ipy— oh,  bo  happy  !  at  his  return. 
in  ashamed  of  being  so.  Is  it.  not  heartlesa  to  be  so,  wlien  poor^ 
Hetty  is  so  melunchuly  1  Poor  tittle  Hcitty  I  Indeed,  it  u  selfialffl 
ti}  be  glad  when  she  ia  in  surb  a  aad  way.     It  makes  one  quit?  1 


wretclied  to  ace  hor.     "  Di™'' 

and  it's  very  very  wicked 
can  understand  her  soft-liei' 
"  Don't "  who  can  tell  ?    I 
fire  burneil  fitfully — and 
the  dark  fits.     Enter  Ecn 
arrives ;  the  conversfttion  . 
fleet  is  known  everywhere  i 
beat  all  the  Frenrh  in  Cana 
to  repair  the  liluudera  and 
looked  dreadfHdty  ill,  indeeti. 
Im-Iv.     Tlie   Ministers,  the  ci 
After  supper,    iirfordiii!;  tn  <■ 
mo<l<'st  honschnld,  of  whom   (I 
to  form  ft  piirt ;  Hml   ;is  hi- 
water,  Thco  and  her  nUirv  ;in 
ship  BjiecKls  farth.-r  .■ind  liuth 
pursue  it  ;  ami  tlii'  ni'^'lit  juis-i 
Aduvor  Uvi)  rm.re,  ;iii.l   ,-•, 


Well,  I  oiHjht  to  be  wretehcd,  I 

I'm  not,"  says  Theo ;  and  one  I 

ntance.     What  she  mcaJis  bj  1 

I  the  room  was  dark,  and  tll«J 

s  no  doubt  uttered  i 

upper  and  JightB.     The  liiinfl*'  1 

nera).     Th*^  destination  of  thb  J 

•■  force  on  boani  is  sufficient  Ut  I 

mil  under  such  an  officer  as  Wolft^  J 

st<    I  of  previous  cunpaignB.     ~ 

<ut    le  hoB  a  greM  soul  in  ft  iea 

iMy   liniM>   \ho   ntmost    from    liii 


bii. 
ha<l  ] 


J  thirly 


,    ti«ik    tlic    fate    of  1: 


[.■dv 


pneketi',!    the    l>roi'er.k 


.'ilh 


pliilos 


M-h 


Vr. 


nd 


L   Sir. 


Dodsley,    the    buokscller 

hundred  iHiundu  ;  from  the  m.ii 

mori! ;  mid  surli  praises  from 

set  to  woi-k   M  prep.irc  an.ul 

achieve  even  "leater  succcsw's  tluiu  liv  his  lirst  iierfiniiaTice. 

Over    tliese   studies,    and    ll)c   oth.T  rh.-rmiiiL;   business   which 
occupies  liim,   inonliis  jwss  ;nvay.      Happy  businesti!      Happiest 


d     the     iisu^d 

ciitnpli 

iiieut    of    a 

rr  of  the   theal 

■  erilirs  nnd  1 
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time  of  youth  and  life,  when  love  is  first  spoken  and  returned; 
when  the  dearest  eyes  are  daily  shining  welcome,  and  the  fondest 
lips  never  tire  of  whispering  their  sweet  secrets ;  when  the  parting 
look  that  accompanies  "  Grood  night  ! "  gives  delightful  warning  of 
to-morrow;  when  the  heart  is  so  overflowing  with  love  and 
happiness,  that  it  has  to  spare  for  all  the  world ;  when  the  day 
closes  witli  glad  prayers,  and  opens  with  joyful  hoi)es ;  when  doubt 
seems  cowardice,  misfortune  impossible,  poverty  only  a  sweet  trial 
of  constancy !  Theo's  elders,  thankfully  remembering  their  own 
prime,  sit  softly  by  and  witness  this  pretty  comedy  performed  by 
their  young  people.  And  in  one  of  his  later  letters,  dutifully 
written  to  his  wife  during  a  temy^orary  absence  from  home,  George 
Warrington  records  how  he  had  been  to  look  up  at  the  windows 
of  the  dear  old  house  in  Dean  Street,  and  wondered  who  was  sitting 
in  the  chamber  where  he  and  Tlieo  had  been  so  happy. 

Meanwhile  we  can  learn  how  the  time  passes,  and  our  friends 
are  engaged,  by  some  extracts  from  George's  letters  to  his  brother. 

**  From  the  old  Window  opposite  Bedford  Oardena, 
thu  20lh  August,  1759. 

"  Why  are  you  gone  back  to  rugged  rocks,  bleak  shores,  burning 
summers,  nipjiing  winters  at  home,  when  you  might  have  been 
cropping  ever  so  many  laurels  in  Germany  1  Kingsley's  are  coming 
back  as  covered  witli  'em  as  Jack-a-Green  on  May -day.  Our  six 
regiments  did  wonders  :  and  our  horse  would  have  done  if  my  Lord 
George  Sackville  only  had  let  them.  But  when  Prince  Ferdinand 
said  *  Charge !  *  his  Lordship  could  not  hear,  or  could  not  translate 
the  German  word  for  *  Forward ' ;  and  so  we  only  beat  the  French, 
without  utterly  annihilating  them,  as  we  might,  had  Lord  Granby 
or  Mr.  Warringt<m  had  the  command.  My  Lord  is  come  back  to 
town,  and  is  shouting  for  a  Court-Martial.  He  held  his  head  high 
enough  in  pro8i>erity  :  in  misfortune  he  shows  such  a  constancy  of 
arrogance  tliat  one  almost  admires  him.  He  looks  as  if  he  rather 
envied  jwjor  Mr.  Byng,  and  the  not  shooting  him  were  a  viavqtie 
(Vegards  towards  him. 

"The  Duke  has  had  notice  to  get  himself  in  readiness  for 
departing  from  this  world  of  grandeurs  and  vic^tories,  and  downfalls 
and  disappointments.  An  attack  of  palsy  has  visited  his  Royi:l 
Highness ;  and  pallida  mors  has  just  i)eeped  in  at  his  door,  as  it 
were,  and  said,  *  I  will  call  again.'  Tyrant  as  he  was,  this  prince 
has  been  noble  in  disgrace;  and  no  king  has  ever  had  a  truer 
servant  than  ours  has  found  in  his  son.  Why  do  I  like  the  losing 
side  always,  and  am  I  disposed  to  revolt  against  the  winners? 
Your  famous  Mr.  P ,  your  chiefs  !>•♦■  werer,  I  have 
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been  to  hear  in  the  HuuBe  of  Cominuos  twice  or  thrice.  I  revolt 
against  iiis  magniliiqiiGncc.  I  widli  sunie  little  Duvid  would  topple 
over  that  awelling  giant.  His  tboii^lits  and  Iiis  Incigiiage  are  always 
attitiidiniaing.  I  like  Burry's  inauner  best,  tboiii;b  the  other  is  the 
more  awfiil  actor. 

"  Pocoliontaa  gets  on  apace.  Barry  likes  his  port  of  Cuptais 
Smith ;  and,  though  he  wilt  Imve  him  wear  a  red  coat  and  blue 
facings  ami  an  epaulet,  I  hare  a  fancy  to  dr<»B  him  exactly  like  nne 


gentlemen  at  Hampton  Court; 
|uare  shoes.  '  And  Pouihontoa 
ooed?'  oaks  Uncle  Lumliert. 
I  in  lore  with  her,  and,  seeing 
ly  rescues  him  from  death, 
sh  is  this  Hogiui :  his  niuuth 
i.  honest,  and  brave,  if  I  don't 
£t  lately  for  Sir  O'Brallughfti^ 
re  A-lorinoile.'  He  auva  that 
iDgoe  with  tiaiteetions  of  that 
■  call  for  inijteetions, 
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of  the  pictures  of  Qi 
with  u  mff  and  a  Bquare  ■■ 
— would,  you    like  her 
Huguii's  {Hit  OB  the  wi, 
her  partiality  for  the  C 
trust  will  prove  a  hit. 
full  of  stoge-filaya  and  i 
err.     He  is  angry  at  he 
in  Mr.  Macklin's  new  ' 
he  does  not  keer  to  d 
rascal  brogue.     As  if  ■,. 
h:is  Kiii'h  an  odiniriiblu  tu'iing  of  b 
"Shiili   I   tell  y.m?     Shall   I 
hurt  your  feelings  ?     Shiiil  I 
you  to  ask  for  leave  tn  retiir 
<Jarj«zai)  is  long  since  clfiu 
the  pliiy-hoiise.      Toi.i   SjicTii 
in  the  gutlery,  and  »!)•■  I'uiin 
yuiek.  Itiirroughrt,  Mr.  Warri 

u  chaise  and  four  for  IWtsiii.iutli  i  in  mediately  !  Tin-  I<'ttcr  which 
!  when  we  were  ut  breiikfii^t  (1  i 
■  nv  puss  liiis  siieh  a  pnnligimia  w 
hinlin^  that  she  wisheit  me  ti>  t< 
\'t  help  just  whisi>ering  to  you  Ih, 
U  ini'iuent  is  biny  consoling  herself  as  fast  as  jKj^-i 
'|ioil.iI».rt7  Shiill  I  tell  her  brother!  Is  the  atfiiir  any  busine;"< 
Millie?  What  have  the  Ksnionds  done  for  vou  and  me  lint  win 
r  m.wiev  at  i-ar.ls  (  Vet  I  like  our  noble  I-ousin.  It  seems  to 
;  that  he  would  Ik-  u-""^  if  lie  i-ould— or  rather,  he  would  have 
en  once.  lie  lia.'i  U'en  set  on  a  wrong  way  of  life,  from  wliieli 
s  now  proliablv  too  late  to  rescue  him.  O  h'eali  n-jrinil.t  !  Uur 
was  dull,  but  let  lis  thank  Heaven  we  were  bred  there. 

■  made  little  .slaves,  Imt  not  slaves  to  wiekrilness,  gambling. 

■  and  female  company.  It  was  not  until  niy  poor  Harry 
e  that  lie  fell  ainons  thieves.  I  mean  thieves  en  <irand, 
waylaid  him  and  stripped  him  on  English  hii,'1i- roads.     I 
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consider  you  none  the  worse  because  you  were  the  unlucky  one, 
and  had  to  deliver  your  purse  up.  And  now  you  are  going  to  re- 
trieve, and  make  a  good  name  for  yourself;  and  kill  more  'French 
dragons/  and  become  a.  great  commander.  And  our  mother  will 
talk  of  her  son  the  Caj)tain,  the  Colonel,  the  General,  and  have 
his  picture  painted  witli  all  his  stars  and  epaulets,  when  poor  I 
shall  be  but  a  dawdling  poetaster,  or,  if  we  may  hope  for  the 
best,  a  snug  placeman,  with  a  little  box  at  Richmond  or  Kew, 
and  a  half-score  of  little  picaninnies,  that  will  come  and  bob 
curtseys  at  the  ganlen-^Tite  when  their  uncle  the  General  rides 
up  on  his  great  char^rcr,  with  his  aide-de-camp's  i)ockete  filled 
with  gingerbreail  for  tiie  nephews  and  nietfes.  *Tis  for  you  to 
bmndish  the  swoni  of  Mars.  As  for  me  I  look  for^-anl  to  a 
quiet  life :  a  quiet  little  home,  a  quiet  little  library  full  of  lx)ok8, 
and  a  little  Someone  dulce  ridnitem,  duice  loqit^ntem,  on  t'other 
side  of  the  fire,  as  I  scribble  away  at  my  jmpers.  I  am  so  pleased 
with  this  prospe(!t,  so  utterly  contented  and  happy,  that  I  feel 
afraid  q&  I  think  of  it,  lest  it  should  esciipc  me :  and  even  to 
my  dearest  Hal,  am  shy  of  8|)eaking  of  my  happiness.  What  is 
ambition  to  me,  with  this  certainty?  What  do  I  care  for  wars, 
with  this  beatific  peace  smiling  near? 

"  Our  mother's  friend,  Mynheer  Van  den  Bosch,  has  been  away 
on  a  tour  to  discover  his  family  in  Holland,  and,  strange  to  say,  haa 
found  one.  Miss  (who  was  intended  by  maternal  solicitude  to  be  a 
wife  for  your  worship)  has  had  six  months  at  Kensington  School, 
and  is  coming  out  with  a  hundred  pretty  acc(m)plishment8,  which 
are  to  complete  her  a  perfect  fine  lady.  Her  grandpapa  brought  her 
to  make  a  curtsey  in  Dean  Street,  and  a  mighty  elegant  airtsey  slie 
made.  Though  she  is  scarce  seventeen,  no  dowager  of  sixty  can  be 
more  at  her  ease.  She  conversed  with  Aunt  Lambert  on  an  e<iual 
footing ;  she  treateil  the  girls  as  chits — to  Hetty's  wrath  and  Theo'a 
anuisement.  She  talked  politics  with  the  General,  and  the  last 
routs,  dresses,  o])eras,  fashions,  scandal,  with  such  |)erfect  ease  that, 
but  for  a  blunder  or  two,  you  might  have  fancied  Miss  Lydia  was 
bom  in  Mayfair.  At  the  Court  end  of  the  town  she  will  live,  she 
says ;  and  has  no  patience  with  her  gnindfather,  who  has  a  lodging 
in  Monument  Yanl.  For  those  who  love  a  brown  beauty,  a  prettier 
little  mignonne  creature  cannot  be  seen.  But  my  taste,  you  know, 
dearest  brother,  and  ..." 

Here  follows  a  page  of  raptures  and  quotations  of  verse,  which, 
out  of  a  regard  for  the  reader,  and  the  writer's  memory,  the  Editor 
of  the  present  pages  declines  to  reprint.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
a  certain  age  may  remember  the  time  when  they  indulged  in  those 
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mpturouB  follies  on  their  uwn  accounU  ;  when  the  praisee  of  the 
charmer  were  for  ever  wiirii!in;{  from  their  lije  or  trii^k ling  from  their 
pens ;  irheu  the  fluwera  of  life  were  in  full  bloom,  and  all  the  liinls 
of  spring  were  siiigin;^.  The  tvri^  are  now  bare,  jierhap*,  aiiil  the 
leaves  have  fiillen  ;  but,  tor  all  that,  shall  we  not  rememlier  tiie 
vernal  time  ?  Am  for  you,  young  people,  whoac  May  (or  April,  ix  it  T) 
has  not  coinineuceil  yet,  you  need  not  he  detained  over  otiier  folks' 
love  rhapsodies ;  de[>end  on  it,  when  yotir  sprin^-Beusou  urrivea, 
kindly  Nature  will  wiirm  nil  ynur  "  -wers  into  bloom,  anil  rouse  youi 
glad  boBOiiw  to  pour  out  their  full      ig. 


CHAPTER   LXIX 

A    LITTLE   INNOCENT 

GEORGE  WARRINGTON  has  mentioned  in  the  letter  just 
quoted,  that  in  spite  of  my  Lord  Castlewood's  previous  play 
transactions  with  Harry,  my  Lord  and  George  remained 
friends,  and  met  on  terms  of  good  kinsmanship.  Did  George  want 
franks,  or  an  introduction  at  Court,  or  a  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  hear  a  debate,  his  cousin  was  always  ready  to  serve  him, 
was  a  pleasant  and  witty  companion,  and  would  do  anything  which 
might  promote  his  relative's  interests,  provided  his  own  were  not 
prejudiced. 

Now  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  tliat  he  would  do  his 
best  with  the  people  in  power  to  provide  a  place  for  Mr.  George 
Warrington,  who  daily  showed  a  greater  disinclination  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  and  place  himself  once  more  under  the  maternal 
servitude.  George  had  not  merely  a  sentimental  motive  for  remain- 
ing in  England :  the  pursuits  and  society  of  London  pleased  him 
infinitely  better  than  any  which  he  cmM  have  at  home.  A  planter's 
life  of  idleness  might  have  suited  him  could  he  have  enjoyed  inde- 
I)endence  with  it.  But  in  Virginia  he  was  only  the  first,  and,  as 
he  thought,  the  worst  treated,  of  his  mother's  subjects  He  dreaded 
to  think  of  returning  with  his  young  bride  to  his  home,  and  of  the 
life  which  she  woidd  be  destined  to  lead  there.  Better  jfreedom  jmd 
IK)verty  in  England,  with  congenial  society,  and  a  hope  perchance 
of  future  distinction,  than  the  wearieome  routine  of  home  life,  the 
tedious  subordination,  the  frequent  bickerings,  the  certain  jealousies 
and  differences  of  opinion,  to  which  he  must  subject  his  wife  so 
soon  as  they  turned  their  faces  homeward. 

So  Lord  Castlewood's  promise  to  provide  for  George  was  very 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  Virginian.  My  Lord  had  not  provided 
very  well  for  his  own  brother  to  be  sure,  and  his  own  position,  peer 
as  he  was,  was  anything  but  enviable;  but  we  believe  what  we 
wish  to  believe,  and  George  Warrington  chose  to  put  great  stress 
upon  his  kinsman's  offer  of  patronage.  Unlike  the  Warrington 
family.  Lord  Castlewood  was  quite  gracious  when  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  George's  engagement  to  Miss  Lambert;  came  to 
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^ait  iipnn  her  parents;  praiseil  Ut'or^'e  to  them  anil  the  jroiing 
liuly  to  Oeorge,  and  jiiaiie  iiiinsclf  ga  prwligioiisly  iigreeable  io  tlieir 
TOrapaoy  that  these  charitable  f»lk  fijrgnt  hia  bad  reputatidii,  und 
thought  it  must  be  a  very  wickoJ  anil  ecuuiluloue  world  wliicli 
nialignod  hiiu.  He  said,  indeed,  that  he  wa»  imiiroved  in  tli^ir 
Bociety,  a»  every  inan  must  be  who  came  iuto  it.  Among  thcni  he 
was  witty,  lively,  good  for  the  time  being.  He  left  his  wiukeducss 
and  worlillincas  with  his  elooJc  iu  the  hall,  and  only  {lut  theui  ( 


Again  when  he  stepped  into  hie 
voyage  does  not  know  of 
hnven  where  he  put«  \a  oi 
wood  was  actually  better 
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)rin  1  Very  likely  Lord  Castle- 
ilaved  with  those  good  people 
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Whilst  there  is  a  day  left — whilst  there  is  an  hour — there  is  hope  !  " 
says  the  fond  matron. 

"  I  know  what  is  passing  in  your  mind,  my  dear  madam — nay, 
I  read  your  prayers  in  your  looks ;  but  how  can  they  avail  ? "  Lord 
Castlewood  asked  sadly.  "You  don't  know  all,  my  good  lady. 
You  don't  know  what  a  life  ours  is  of  the  world  :  how  early  it 
began ;  how  selfish  nature,  and  then  necessity  and  education  have 
made  us.  It  is  Fate  holds  the  reins  of  the  chariot,  and  we  can't 
escape  our  doom.  I  know  better :  I  see  better  peojjle :  I  go  my 
own  way.  My  own  ?  No,  not  mine — Fate's :  and  it  is  not  alto- 
gether without  pity  for  us,  since  it  allows  us,  from  time  to  time,  to 
see  such  people  as  you."  And  he  took  her  hand,  and  looked  her 
full  in  the  face,  and  bowed  with  a  melancholy  grace.  Every  word 
he  said  was  true.  No  greater  error  than  to  supjKyse  that  weak  and 
bad  men  are  strangers  to  good  feelings,  or  deficient  of  sensibility. 
Only  the  good  feeling  does  not  last — nay,  the  tears  are  a  kind  of 
debauch  of  sentiment,  as  old  libertines  are  said  to  find  that  the 
tears  and  grief  of  their  victims  add  a  zest  to  their  pleasure.  But 
Mrs.  Lambert  knew  little  of  what  was  passing  in  this  man's  mind 
(how  should  she  ?),  and  so  prayed  for  him  with  the  fond  ]iersistence 
of  woman.  He  was  mucJi  better — yes,  much  better  than  he  was 
supposed  to  be.  He  was  a  most  interesting  man.  There  were 
hoi)es,  why  should  there  not  be  the  most  precious  hopes  for  him 

BtiU? 

It  remains  to  be  seen  which  of  the  two  speakers  forme<l  the 
correct  estimate  of  my  Lord's  character.  Meanwhile,  if  the  gentle- 
man was  right,  the  lady  was  mollified,  and  her  kind  wishes  and 
prayers  for  this  experienced  sinner's  repentance,  if  they  were  of  no 
avail  for  his  amendment,  at  least  could  do  him  no  harm.  Kind- 
souled  doctors  (and  what  good  woman  is  not  of  the  faculty  ?)  look 
after  a  reprobate  as  physicians  after  a  perilous  case.  When  the 
patient  is  converted  to  health  their  interest  ceases  in  him,  and  they 
drive  to  feel  pulses  and  prescribe  medicines  elsewhere. 

But,  while  the  malady  was  under  treatment,  our  kind  lady 
could  not  see  too  much  of  her  sick  man.  Quite  an  intima<;y  sprang 
up  between  my  Lord  Castlewood  and  the  Lamberts.  I  am  not 
sure  that  some  worldly  views  might  not  suit  even  with  good  Mrs. 
Lambert's  spiritual  plans  (for  who  knows  into  what  pure  Eden, 
though  guarded  by  flaming-sworded  angels,  worldliness  will  not 
creep  V),  Her  son  was  about  to  take  orders.  My  Lonl  Castlewood 
feared  very  much  that  his  present  chaplain's,  Mr.  Sampson's,  care- 
less life  and  heterodox  conversation  might  lead  him  to  give  up  his 
chaplaincy :  in  which  case,  my  Lord  hinted,  the  little  modest  cure 
would  be  vacant^  and  at  the  service  of  mo  if  good 
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principles  and  goii  maniiEra,  whn  woul'i  lie  content  v 
Btipend,  and  a  Hiiiall  but  friendly  ciingregiitiou. 

Tliua  an  ocquaintauiw  was  estiibiisli«d  between  the  two  families  J 
and  the  lodiea  of  Castlewood,  always  on  tlicir  goml  bebaviour,  ( 
more  than  once  to  make  tbeir  curteeya  in  Ura.  Lambert's  Jrawin^l 
room.  They  were  civil  to  the  parenta  and  the  young  loiliea.  My  J 
Lady  Coatlewood'a  card-aaseniblies  were  open  to  Mre.  Lambert  a 
lier  family.     There  was  play,  certainly — all  the  world  played—  ' 


nd  Peeress  in  the  laii<l.  But  I 
and  Hurcly  nobody  need  have  1 
'u  audi  aiigiwt  and  veneruUa  I 
i^  it.  More  than  once  Mn.  J 
ler  t^yaliip'a  nmts,  and  1 
received,  and  pleancd  with  tfao  | 


Majesty,  the  Bisliope, 
nobody  need  play  who  did  "■ 
acruplea  regariing  the  pr 
perBoiiages  were  daily  foi 
Lambert  nia<le  her  upjiearai 
grateful  (or  the  velixiuie  wbici 
admimtion  which  her  daughten. . 

Mention  Inia  been  made,  in  ■-  •  iregoing  page  and  letter,  of  an  J 
American  family  of  Dutch  eit     *'  >n,  who  had  coue  to  England  I 
very  etiungly  recommended  by  u    dam  Esmond,   their  VirgiiuMLj 
neighbour,  to  her  aona  in  Europe.      Phe  views  expressed  in  Uadan' 
Esmond's  letter  were  so  r-lear,  that  tlint  arch  matcli-niaker,  Mrs. 
LiLmliert,  could  not  Imt  understand  tlii'iu.     As  for  (it'iiri^'c,  he  was 
engaged  already ;  :ia  for  jwor  Hetty 'a  dame.  Hurry,  lie  w:ia  a^ne  on 
BerviiH!,  tor  whii-li  uireumstanco  Hetty's  mother  was  not  very  sorry 
perhaps.     She  lau.:,'hingly  told  (ieorge  that  he  ou;,'ht  to  obey  his 
niatiima's  injunctions,  lircak  off  his  ciig-.igunient  with  Theo,   and 
Illlike  up  to  iliss  Lydiu,  who  was  ten  times — tun  times  !  a  hundred 
ttme!4  iu(  rich  tm  her  jmor  girl,  and  certainly  much  handsomer.     "  Yea, 
indeed,"  says  (.ieorge,  "that  I  own:  slic  ia  handaomer,  and  she  ia 
in  clevi-rer."     (All  which  iimiscs  Mrs.  Lam- 
"  Hut  Hay  she  ia  all  these ^     Si>  is  Jlr.  J..lin- 
Ji  I  am:  ao  is,  whom  shall  we  aavT-so  ia 
luieh  taller  ami  handaomer:  ao  is  Sir  James 
yet  |>ray,  ma'am,  do  you  siip|Hise  I  am  going 
c  of  these  three,  or  tliink  my  Tlieo  would  jilt 
Why  should  I  not  allov 


rl  jicrhajis  ev< 

bert  hut  half  Uke-l.) 

aon  nuich  cleverer  tli;. 

Mr.  Hai;an  the  a*>ti.r  i 

Lowther  much  richer: 

to  be  jealous  of  aay  on 

me  for  their  aiikes  f 

handaomer,  then  ?  and  richer,  and  clever,  too,  and  lively,  and  i 

bred,  if  you  insist  on  it,  and  an  angel  if  you  will  have  it  ao  ?     Theo 

ia  not  afraid  :  art  thou,  cliild  1 " 

"  No,  George,"  saya  Theo,  with  audi  an  boneat  look  of  the  eyes, 
aa  would  conyince  any  scejiticism,  or  ehame  any  Jeidousy.  And  if 
after  this  [Kiir  of  s]iee<:lies,  uianuna  takes  occasion  to  leave  the  room 
for  a  minute  to  fetch  her  scissors,  or  her  thinililc-,  or  a  boot-jack 
and  slippers,  or  the  cross  and  ball  on  the  to]i  of  St.  r'aul'.-t,  or  her 
pocket-handkerchief  which  abe  has  forgotten  in  the  parlour — if,  I 
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Bay,  Mrs.  Lambert  quits  the  room  on  any  errand  or  pretext,  natural 
or  preposterous,  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if,  at  her  return 
in  a  couple  of  minutes,  she  finds  George  in  near  proximity  to  Tlieo, 
who  has  a  heightened  colour,  and  whose  hand  George  is  just  drop- 
ping— I  shall  not  have  the  least  idea  of  what  they  have  been  do!n^ . 
Have  you,  madam  ]  Have  you  any  remembrance  of  what  U8C<1  lo 
happen  when  Mr.  Grundy  came  a-courting]  Are  you,  who,  after  all, 
were  not  in  the  room  with  our  young  people,  going  to  cry  out  fie  .".nd 
for  shame  ?     Then  fie  and  for  shame  ujwn  you,  Mrs.  Grundy ! 

Well,  Harry  being  away,  and  Theo  and  George  irrevocably 
engaged,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  bringing  Madam 
Esmond's  little  plans  to  bear,  why  should  not  Mrs.  Lambert  have 
plans  of  her  own ;  and  if  a  rich,  handsome,  beautiful  little  wife 
should  fall  in  his  way,  why  should  not  Jack  Laml>ert  from  Oxford 
have  her  ?  So  thinks  mamma,  who  was  always  thinking  of  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage,  and  so  she  prattles  to  General  Laml)ert, 
who,  as  usual,  calls  her  a  goose  for  her  imins.  At  any  rate,  Mrs. 
Lambert  says  beauty  and  riches  are  no  objection  ;  at  any  rate. 
Madam  Esmond  desired  that  this  family  should  be  hosjntably  enter- 
tained, and  it  was  not  her  fault  that  Harry  was  gone  away  to 
Canada.  Would  tlie  General  wish  him  to  come  back ;  leave  the 
army  and  his  reputation,  perhaps ;  yes,  and  come  to  England  and 
marry  this  American,  and  bniak  jKior  Hetty's  heart — would  her 
father  wish  that  ?  Let  us  s|Kire  further  arguments,  and  not  be  so 
rude  as  to  hint  that  Mr.  Lambert  was  in  the  right  in  calling  a  fond 
wife  by  the  name  of  that  absurd  splay-footed  bird,  annually  sacri- 
ficed at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael. 

In  those  early  days,  there  were  vast  distinctions  of  rank  drawn 
between  the  Court  and  City  people  :  and  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  when 
he  first  came  to  London,  scarcely  associated  with  any  but  the  latter 
sort.  He  had  a  lodging  near  his  agent's  in  the  City.  When  his 
pretty  girl  came  from  school  for  a  holiday,  he  took  her  an  airing  to 
Islington  or  Highgate,  or  an  occasional  promenade  in  the  Artillery 
Ground  in  Bunhill  Fields.  They  went  to  that  Baptist  meeting- 
house in  Finsbury  Fields,  and  on  the  sly  to  see  Mr.  Garrick  once 
or  twice,  or  that  funny  rogue  Mr.  Foote,  at  the  Little  Theatre.  To 
go  to  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast  was  a  treat  to  the  gentleman  of  the 
highest  order;  and  to  dance  with  a  young  mercer  at  Hamf>stead 
Assembly  gave  the  utmost  delight  to  the  young  lady.  When 
George  first  went  to  wait  upon  his  mother's  friends,  he  found  our 
old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Draper,  of  the  Temple,  sedulous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  her ;  and  the  lawyer,  who  was  married,  told  Mr.  Warring- 
ton to  look  out,  as  the  young  lady  had  a  plum  to  her  fortune.  Mr. 
Drabshaw,  a  young  Quaker  gentleman,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Trail. 
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Madam  EBmoniJ'a  Bristol  agpnt,  wm  also  in  constant  atlendivnra 
upon  the  young  liuly,  and  in  dreadfiil  alarm  and  siispicinn  wlipn  Mr. 
Wnrrington  first  made  his  uiipearartce.  Wi^tliing  to  do  imuour  to 
his  mother's  neighbours,  Mr.  Warrington  invitoil  thoni  to  un  enti^r- 
tainment  at  his  own  apnrttnents  :  and  wlio  ahould  bo  natnrally  mwt 
tliem  as  his  friends  from  Soho  ?  Not  one  of  them  but  was  forced  to 
own  little  Miss  Lydia's  beauty.  She  had  the  foot  of  a  fairy  :  the 
Bck,  flashing  eyee  of  a  little  brown  huntreos  of  Diana.     She 


h;id  brought  a  little  plaint' 

I,  moi  qui  vow:  parte,  ha. 

tionfl,  and  watched  an  mai 

nioileralion)  is  phiirming  ir- 

sets  up  to  say  Ni>,  forsoi 

whose  h'g  fate  bis  deult  so 

with  your  Northern  burr'F 

Dame  Street  warble  I     Al 

wlio  shall  sot  the  standa" 

a  shamrock,  or  a  star  an 

have  no  doubt  it  wns  not 

set  foot  on  thcsn  p!)lite  shores,  otherw 

of  tn«tc,  hail  CL'i'tinnly  disaj)}! 

Hi^hool mistress  at  Kensington 

After  the  six  niontlis  wei*  over,  ([uriuf,-  iviiirli,  uec^wliny 
grandfather's  i^ilculation,  she  was  to  learn  all  tin;  nciiimpli: 
procnnible  at  tlie  Kensington  Aciideuiy,  Miss  Lydia  returnwl 
loth  to  her  gniudfiither,  and  took  her  pla<>e  i 
world  at  first  it  was  to  her ;  but  she  was  . 
and  resolved  to  enlarge  her  sphere  in  Kcieiety 
to  lead  the  way,  the  olicdient  (.TiiNiifathpr" 
Iwn  thwiirt-'d  hini^Hf  in  early  'if'',  he  said, 
the  severity  lie  underwent.  He  luid  thwarted  bin 
hiul  turned  out  but  ill.  As  fur  little  Lyildy,  ho  w;is  determined  fhe 
should  have  as  pleasant  a  life  as  wah  possible.  Did  not  Mr.  tieiiri-'e 
tliink  he  was  right?  'Tw;is  said  in  Virginia— he  liid  not  kii<w  with 
what  reason — that  the  young  gentlemen  of  (,':istIewond  had  bei'ii 
happier  if  Mailam  Esmond  hail  alhiwcd  them  a  little  of  their  own 
way.  George  eould  not  gainsay  this  publie  rumour,  or  think  i>[ 
imluHng  the  lienevolent  old  gentleman  to  alter  his  plans  resjiectiii;; 
his  granddaughter.  As  for  the  Lamlicrt  family,  how  eould  they  do 
otherwise  than  weleome  the  kind  old  man,  the  parent  so  tender  and 
liberal,  Madam  Esmond's  gooil  friend  ? 

When  Miss  came  from  sehool,  gnind|)ap:i  removed  from  Monu- 
ment y^nd  to  an  ele.Ljajit  liouse  in  l!liniiisliiiry  ;  whither  they  were 
followed  at  first  by  their  City  friends.     There  were  merchants  from 


>om  homo  with  her — of  whieh 

hundred  gross  Cockney  iiuibi- 

disguises,  and  which  I  say  (in 

I  of  a  eharming  woman.     Who 

dear  Miss  Whittington,  with 

-you  lovely  Miss  Nie^l  jan-io, 

itifiil  Miss  Molony,  with  your 

•e  pretty  from  pretty  lifis,  and 

all  it  be  a  rose,  or  a  tliiatle,  or 

\a  for  Uias  Lydia's  accent,  I 

1  fVom  the  fltst  day  wliea  aha  ~ 

Warrington,  as  a  man 

..r  iier  manner  c.f  l,ilkin-  and  her 

nt  doee  her  duty  by  her  pupil. 


ilute  little  (leriion, 

.  whither  she  cbnsf 

■rd  her.     He  bad 

lie  g.«4  eiu .f 
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Virginia  Walk;  there  were  worthy  tradesmcu,  with  whom  the 
worthy  old  merchant  had  dealings;  there  were  their  ladies  and 
daughters  and  sons,  who  were  all  highly  gracious  to  Miss  Lyddy. 
It  would  be  a  long  task  to  describe  how  these  disappeared  one  by 
one — how  there  were  no  more  junketings  at  Belsize,  or  trips  to 
Highgate,  or  Satiu*day  jaunts  to  Deputy  Higgs's  villa,  Highbury, 
or  country  dances  at  honest  Mr.  Lutestring's  house  at  Hackney. 
Even  the  Sunday  practi<!e  was  changed ;  and,  0  abomination  of 
abominations !  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch  left  Bethesda  Chapel  in  Bunhill 
Row,  and  actually  took  a  jmjw  in  Queen  Square  Church ! 

Queen  Square  Church,  and  Mr.  George  Warrington  lived  hard 
by  in  Southampton  Row  !  Twas  easy  to  see  at  whom  Miss  Lyddy 
was  setting  her  cap,  and  Mr.  Draper,  who  had  been  full  of  her  and 
her  grandfather's  praises  before,  now  took  occasion  to  warn  Mr. 
George,  and  gave  him  very  different  reports  regarding  Mr.  Van  den 
Bosch  to  those  which  had  first  been  current.  Mr.  Van  d.  B.,  for 
all  he  bragged  so  of  his  Dutch  parentage,  came  from  Albany,  and 
was  nolKxly's  son  at  all.  He  had  made  liis  money  by  land  specula- 
tion, or  by  privateering  (which  was  uncommonly  like  piracy),  and 
by  the  Guinea  trade.  His  son  had  married — if  marriage  it  coidd 
be  called,  which  was  very  doubtful — an  assigned  servant,  and  had 
been  cut  off  by  his  father,  and  had  taken  to  bad  courses,  and  had 
die<l,  luckily  for  himself,  in  his  own  bed. 

"  Mr.  Draper  has  told  you  bad  tales  about  me,"  said  the  placid 
old  gentleman  to  George.  "Very  likely  we  are  all  sinners,  and 
some  evil  may  be  truly  said  of  all  of  us,  with  a  great  deal  more 
that  is  untrue.  Did  he  tell  you  that  my  son  was  unhappy  with 
mc  ?  I  told  you  so  too.  Did  lie  bring  you  wicked  stories  about  my 
family  ?  He  liked  it  so  well  that  he  wanted  to  marry  my  Lyddy 
to  his  brother.  Heaven  bless  her  !  I  have  had  a  many  offers  for 
her.  And  you  are  the  young  gentleman  I  should  have  chose  for  her, 
and  I  like  you  none  the  worse  because  you  prefer  somebody  else ; 
though  what  you  can  see  in  your  Miss,  as  compared  to  my  Lyddy, 
begging  your  honour's  pardon,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understaiM." 

'^  There  is  no  a(;countilig  for  tastes,  my  good  sir,"  said  Mr. 
George,  with  his  most  superb  air. 

"  No,  sir  ;  'tis  a  wonder  of  nature,  and  daily  happens.  When  I 
kept  store  at  Albany,  there  was  one  of  your  tiptop  gentry  there 
that  might  have  married  my  dear  daughter  that  was  alive  then,  and 
with  a  pretty  piece  of  money,  whereby — for  her  father  and  I  had 
quarrelled — Miss  Lyddy  would  have  been  a  pauper,  you  see ;  and 
in  place  of  my  beautiful  Bella,  my  gentleman  chooses  a  little  homely 
creature,  no  prettier  than  your  Miss,  and  without  a  dollar  to  her 
fortune.     The  more  fool  he,  saving  your  presence,  Mr.  George." 
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"Pray  <Ioii't  save  my  preaence,  my  good  sir,"  says  G«orgr, 
I:iii^)iiDi;.  "  I  Biip[K)se  tlie  gentleintm'B  wun!  was  ijiven  to  the  otber 
luily,  ami  he  hiul  aeen  Iilt  first,  uml  heuce  wus  imlifferent  to  your 
'chuniiiu;;  dttughter." 

"  I  aupiHiKe  wbeu  a  youtig  feUuw  givea  his  won)  to  perform  » 
curwil  piece  of  folly,  he  ulways  stii^ke  Ui  it,  my  ilcur  air,  begins 

r  panlon.     But  Lonl,  Lord,  what  am  I  speikiiig  of  I 


speaking  of  twenty  year  aga 
Heaven  ha«  blessed  my  ston> 
Ask  my  aj^eiits  how  much  Cl 
lilll  at  six  muntlis  on  Not 
tliiiuRand  poiiiitl  1     I  warran- 

"  Hai>py  he  who  liaa  t> 
uot  a  little  amused  with  t1 

"  Lonl,  Lord,  liow  me 
elder  atmply,     "Always  t 
he  who  baa  the  girl,  I  Hbu 
my  dear  sir,  when  it  goee  «. 
that — though  I  humbly  say  i 
silly  old  gramlfatlier.     We  wi 


well-to^o  then,  but  I  may  aay 

'  I  'm  three  timtH  as  welt  off  now. 

ve  fur  Jotieph  A^an  den  Bostrh's 

or  at  «ght  may  Vie — for  forty 

11  disi'ount  the  iia|jer." 

■ ! "  says  Geor;^?,  with  a  bow, 

of  the  old  geiitleiiian. 

1  yumig  men  are ! "  cries  the 

lilt  motiey  uowaduys  !     Happy 

:he  money  ain't  the  question, 

I         such  a  lovely  young  thing  m 

>».    nightn't,  and  vho  am  her  fond 

tacKini;  aUvit  ynii,  Lydity  darlin 


We 


t:ilkin 


and  Mr.  ii.:.,-^.:  K^id  lie 

w.iiildii't  tak 

e  yon 

with  1 

all  th 

.-  iiiiincv  voiir 

lMj.ir  <ild  i;r:indt;.tli.T  .an 

gh-u  yw." 

"Nay,si.-,"«..vs(;e. 

itT^e. 

"Well,  youureri-li 

t  to  say  iiii\- 

,  lor  I 

didii' 

all,  thufs  the 

truth.     Mv  HIoMsim;  «: 

II  have  a  ili'i 

d  iiior 

e  than 

tljat 

tiille  I  si^oke 

of,  wbfU  it  shall  Iilriise 

H,.av,'ii  to  n- 

V,, 

I   of  t 

his  world  to  a 

bett.T     wh.„   |i.i..r  iild 

(lapiiy  is  <■: 

■Hi',  i. 

v.ldv  ■ 

rt-lll  1 

1-  a  i-i.h  little 

Lyddv,   that  «h^-   will. 

But   she   ,h 

in't   w 

ish    111 

e  to 

Ud    vet,   d.H's 

she  t " 

"(111,  you.l;irlin-di 

■ar  graiidpajK 

I ! "  sa 

ys  Ly, 

.hiy. 

"Tlii«    viiuri^'  ^'ciitli 

■man  wi.ii't 

have 

yon." 

(I.y 

lidy   looks   an 

ar<-li  "Tliiiiik  VMU,  sir," 

lV<.m  h-T  l>r<.«ii  f 

■yes.) 

"Hi 

It  at  any  rate 

lie  is  buMft^t,  and  that  in 

,  ,,11,,.,.  than  1 

V|,  |.:iii 

f  .SI  .III 

e  folks  in  Ihia 

wi,:k..il  Ix.ri.l.ia.     ilh,  1 

,onl,  L.ml,  1 

1..W     111 

ii>nrii:i 

,ry   tl 

li'V  are!      I>o 

viiu   kiuiw   that   vntuhi', 

ill   Mi.iiumnit   V^i 

rii,  th, 

■re  all   at   mv 

IHK.r  little  Bh-ssiiiL;   for 

hiT  munev! 

1     Th, 

s  T..I 

II   laitestrimri 

there  was  Mr.  I'r.ip.T, 

y.mr  prcrhi 

lis  la« 

.■ycr : 

there 

«as  a.'tuallv 

Mr.  Tubl«,  of  Bi^th.^sda 

.  Chajiel  ;  an 

d  the; 

t  all 

.oiiie  laiz^^iii^ 

like  Hies  round  Hit-  boii 

ey-pnt.      Til. 

It   is  why  w 

K    I'lUJ 

lie  ont  of  tiie 

quarter  where  mv  bnitb 

er  trj(h'smen 

live." 

"  To  avoid  the  flies, 

to  l)e  sure  ! 

"  say; 

s  Mfei 

i  Ly< 

li:i,  tossing  up 

her  little  head. 

Uve." 

continues  the  old  gentle- 
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man.  "  Else  who  am  I  to  think  of  consorting  with  your  grandees 
and  fine  folk  ?  I  don't  care  for  tlie  fashions,  Mr.  George ;  I  don't 
care  for  plays  and  poetry,  l)egging  your  honour's  pardon ;  I  never 
wont  to  a  play  in  my  life,  but  to  please  this  little  minx." 

"Oh,  sir,  'twas  lovely!  and  I  cried  so,  didn't  I,  grandpapa?" 
says  the  child. 

"At  what,  my  dear?" 

"  At — at  Mr.  Warrington's  play,  grandpapa." 

"Did  you,  my  dear?  I  daresay;  I  daresay.  It  was  mail 
day :  and  my  letters  had  come  in :  and  my  ship  the  Lovely 
Lyddy  had  just  come  into  Fahnouth  :  and  Captain  Joyce  reported 
how  he  had  mercifully  escaped  a  French  privateer ;  and  my  head 
was  so  full  of  thanks  for  that  escape,  which  saved  me  a  deal  of 
money,  Mr.  George — for  the  rate  at  which  ships  is  underwrote 
tliis  war-time  is  so  scandalous  that  I  often  prefer  to  venture  than 
to  insure — that  I  confess  I  didn't  listen  much  to  the  play,  sir,  and 
only  went  to  please  this  little  Lyddy." 

"  And  you  did  please  me,  dearest  Gappy !  "  cries  the  young 
lady. 

"  Bless  you  !  then  it's  all  I  want.  What  does  a  man  want 
more  here  below  than  to  please  his  children,  Mr.  George  ?  especially 
me,  who  knew  what  it  wiis  to  be  unhappy  when  I  was  young,  and 
to  repent  of  having  treated  this  darling's  father  too  hard." 

"Oh,  grand i)apa !  "  cries  the  c^hild,  with  more  caresses. 

"  Yes,  I  was  too  hanl  with  him,  dear ;  and  that's  why  I  spoil 
my  little  Lydkin  so  !  " 

More  kisses  ensue  between  Lyddy  and  Gappy.  The  little 
creature  flings  the  pretty  polished  arms  round  the  old  man's  neck, 
presses  the  dark  red  lips  on  his  withered  cheek,  surrounds  the 
venerable  hoa<l  with  a  halo  of  powder  beaten  out  of  his  wig  by  her 
caresses ;  and  eyes  Mr.  George  the  while,  as  much  as  to  say.  There, 
sir !  should  you  not  like  me  to  do  as  much  for  you  ! 

We  confess  ; — but  do  we  confess  all?  Greorgc  certainly  told  the 
story  of  his  interview  with  Lyddy  and  Gappy,  and  the  old  man's 
news  regarding  his  granddaughter's  wealth ;  but  I  don't  think 
he  told  everything ;  else  Theo  would  scarce  have  been  so  much 
interested,  or  so  entirely  amused  and  good-humoured  with  Lyddy 
when  next  the  two  young  ladies  met. 

They  met  now  pretty  frequently,  especially  after  the  old 
American  gentleman  took  up  his  residence  in  Bloomsbury.  Mr. 
Van  den  Bosch  was  in  the  City  for  the  most  part  of  the  day, 
attending  to  his  affairs,  and  api)earing  at  his  place  upon  'Change. 
During  his  absence  Lyddy  had  the  command  of  the  house,  and 
received  her  guests  there  like  a  lady,  or  redo  abroad  in  »  fin*  coach« 
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nliich  ibe  nnlereil  her  graiiilfiapa  tn  keep  for  bcr,  and  into  wliirb 
lit'  could  very  BeMoin  be  iiidiiccil  tu  set  Iiia  foot.  Before  long 
Mies  Lyddy  was  as  easy  in  the  coach  aa  if  eiie  hod  riddoii  in  one 
all  her  life.  She  ordered  the  domcetica  iiere  and  there ;  ehe  dn)ve 
to  the  iDcrccr'd  and  the  jewcller'a,  a.iid  ahc  called  upon  her  frienilB 
with  the  utmost  etateliness,  or  rode  abroad  with  them  to  Uke  iho 
air.  Theo  and  Hetly  were  both  greatly  diverted  with  her;  Imt 
would  the  elder  have  been  quite  aa  well  pleased  hud  she  known 
all  JMiss  Lyddy's  doings  \      Not  that  Theo  was  of  a  jealous  dis- 


position— fw  otherwise  ;  1 
right  to  a  little  jealousy,  a, 
may  any  to  the  contrary. 

It  was  beeauBe  she  ku 
Lyildy  permitted  herself 
pr.iise.  When  they  were 
jiretty  oflen  at  Mr.  Van 
was  constantly  absent  on  r 
how  artlessly  the  little  ere 
him  all  sorts  of  simple  [,_ 
way  of  life  at  home  and  in  Lionni 
so  forth. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  II 
would  say,  heaving  the  most  pile 
talk  to  you  frankly,  quite  frankly 
of  that  odious  polilrnca.-;  about 


Lro  cases  when  a  lady  has  a 
lin,  whatever  iny  fidr  reader* 

nfraged,  very  likely,  that  Miss 
so  frankly  in  Mr.  George's 
this  blessed  cliance  occurred 
I  house,  for  we  have  said  he 
r  the  other — it  was  wonderful 
show  her  enthusiasm,  asking 
xnit  liimselt^  bis  geniu^  his 
,  his  prnjertfl  of  marriage,  and 

jc  married— oh,  so  glad  !  "  slic 
IS  sigh  the  while :  "  for  I  can 
IK  a  brother,  and  not  1«e  afniid 
I  they  ' 


y  spciik  til  vou  frankly  ;  and  if  I  like 


"sjie  ally  f  oni 
I  u  (I  a  [wut 
si     Id  Ike   t.. 


me  at  boarding-achoul. 

you,  I  may  say  so,  mayn't  I,  Mr. 

"  Pray,  say  so,"  says  George,  wit)        Iw 
is  a  kind  of  talk  whieli  most  men  del    1 1  t     h 
such  pretty  lips  as  Miss  Lydia's." 

"  What  do  you  know  alwut  my  li|i  J    &      tl 
an.!  an  iimoeent  look  into  his  fai.'e. 

"  Wliat,  indeed  ! "  asks  George.        P    I    | 
know  a  great  deal  more." 

"  They  ilon't  tell  notbin'  liut  tru  1     an  1 
"  that's  why  some  i>eople  don't  like  th  If  I 

my  minil,  it  must  come  out.     I  am  a         (     !  e 
iny  heart  in  my  mouth— all  honesty  a    i        [I 
English  girls,  who  have  learned  1  il<m't  k     n  wi 
schools,  and  from  the  men  afterwards. 

"Our  girls  are  monstrous  little  hy|>oci'ites,  indeal !  "cries  George. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  Mi^^s  Lamlierts  ?  and  I  might  liave  thought 
of  them  ;  but  1  <leclare  I  did  not  then.  They  have  liecu  at  boanling- 
■chool;  they  have  been  in  the  world  a  gri'ut  deal — so  much  the 


>  1  g' 
I  —  ii 
t  I  ke    <M 
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greater  pity  for  them,  for  be  certain  they  learned  no  good  there. 
And  now  I  have  said  so,  of  course  you  will  go  and  tell  Miss  Theo, 
won't  you,  sir  1 " 

"  That  she  has  learned  no  good  in  the  world  ?  She  has  scarce 
spoken  to  men  at  all,  except  her  father,  her  brother,  and  me. 
Which  of  us  would  teach  her  any  wrong,  think  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  you !  Though  I  can  understand  its  being  very 
dangerous  to  be  with  you  ! "  says  the  girl,  with  a  sigh. 

**  Indee<l  there  is  no  danger,  and  I  don*t  bite ! "  says  George, 
laughing. 

"  I  didn't  say  bite,"  says  the  girl  softly.  "  There's  other  things 
dangerous  besides  biting,  I  should  think.  Aren't  you  very  witty  ? 
Yes,  and  sarcastic,  and  clever,  and  always  laughing  at  people? 
Haven't  you  a  coaxing  tongue  ?  If  you  was  to  look  at  me  in  that 
kind  of  way,  I  don't  know  what  would  come  to  me.  Was  your 
brother  like  you  as  I  was  to  have  married?  Was  he  as  clever 
and  witty  as  you  ?  I  have  heanl  he  was  like  you :  but  he  hadn't 
your  coaxing  tongue.  Heigho  !  'Tis  well  you  are  engaged.  Master 
George,  that  is  all.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  seen  me  first,  you 
would  have  liked  Miss  Theo  best  ? " 

"  They  say  marriages  are  maile  in  heaven,  my  dear,  and  let  us 
trust  that  mine  has  been  arranged  there,"  says  George. 

"I  suppose  there  was  no  such  thing  never  known,  as  a  man 
having  two  sweethearts  ? "  asks  the  artless  little  maiden.  "  Guess 
it's  a  pity.  Oh  me !  What  nonsense  I'm  a-talking ;  there  now ! 
I'm  like  the  little  girl  who  cried  for  the  moon ;  and  I  can't  have  it. 
'Tis  too  high  for  me— too  high  and  splendid  and  shining;  can't 
reach  up  to  it  nohow.  Well,  what  a  foolish,  wayward,  little  spoilt 
thing  I  am  now  !  But  one  thing  you  promise—  on  your  word  and 
your  honour,  now,  Mr.  George  ? " 

"  And  what  is  that  ? " 

"  That  you  won't  tell  Miss  Theo,  else  shell  hate  me." 

"  Why  should  she  hate  you  ? " 

"  Because  I  hate  her,  and  wish  she  was  dead  ! "  breaks  out  the 
young  lady.  And  the  eyes  that  were  looking  so  gentle  and  lachry- 
mose but  now,  flame  with  sudden  wrath,  and  her  cheeks  flush  up. 
**  For  shame  ! "  she  adds,  after  a  pause.  "  I'm  a  little  fool  to  speak  ! 
But  whatever  is  in  my  heart  must  come  out.  I  am  a  girl  of  the 
woods,  I  am.  I  was  bred  where  the  sun  is  hotter  than  in  this 
foggy  climate.  And  I  am  not  like  your  cold  English  girls ;  who, 
before  they  speak,  or  think,  or  feel,  must  wait  for  mamma  to  give 
leave.  There,  there  !  I  may  be  a  little  fool  for  saying  what  I  have. 
I  know  youH  go  and  tell  Miss  Lambert.     Well,  do ! " 

But,  aa  we  have  said,  George  didn't  tell  Miss  Lambert.     Even 
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from  the  belovol  persnn  thrro  muRt  ha  eooir  thinirs  kept  secret: 
even  to  himacli',  periiajis,  he  did  nut  ijuite  ai?  know  ledge  what  waa 
the  meaning  of  tlic  little  girl'a  confession  ;  or,  if  lie  acknowledgeil  it, 
did  not  act  on  it ;  exi^ept  in  so  far  as  this,  perlitipe,  ttiat  mj  gentle- 
man, in  Miss  Lydia's  pTeBence,wa«  particularly  i^urteous  and  tt'ndor  -. 
and  in  her  alwence  thought  of  her  very  Idndly,  and  always  willi  a 
certain  pleasure.  It  were  hard,  indeed,  jf  u  man  might  not  K-tmy 
by  a  little  kimlnesg  and  gratitude  the  artlci^  nffectjon  of  Bui'ii  a 
warm  yoimg  heart. 

what  wuA  timt  skiry  tne  ile  which  came  round   to  our 

friends,  of  young  Mr.  Lutest  ind   young  Mr.  Diubahaw  tiie 

Quaker  having  a  boxiDg-mp*  a  tavern  in  the  City,  and  lUI 

about  this  youn^  ludy.     T  )ut  aver  titeir  cups,  and  fi>tig))t 

probabljr.     Why  did  Mr.  ho  had  praised  her  so  at  first, 

tell  such  Btorics  now  ag  ■       andfatherl     "I  auspect,"  s&ya 

Madame  da  Benistein,  "  ue      .nts  the  girl  for  some  flieiit  or 

relation  of  his  own  ;  and  Liiai  ^~  r  a  these  tales  in  order  to  frightMi 
all  euiton  from  her.     When  1  her  grandfather  cmne  to  m^.  a 

she  behaved  peifectly  well ;  lu...  ^  vonfeea,  air,  I  thought  it  waa  A'^ 
great  pity  thiit  you  .should  jirff.T  yondor  rc.i-i.-hcc'kcii  iMuntryli.'.l 
little  chit,   without  a   liiilf]ii'iii]y,  ti.  tlil.s   pretty,  wilii,  iirtk-s   ^'irl, 
witli  suili  :i  fortiiue  ;im  I  hear  slic  li;m." 

"Oh,  siic  li^is  ^^m  with  you,  has  eh,-,  aimt?"  asks  (i(Mi-e  -.f 
his  relative. 

"Of  course  she  lias  been  with  mt-,"  the  other  replica  mrtlv. 
"  Unless  your  hn.thcr  has  Iwen  so  silly  i«(  to  fall  in  love  with  that 
other  Uttle  I„iiiiliert  ^irl " 

"  ludct'd,  iiia'ani,  I  lliiiik  I  can  say  he  has  not,"  (.ii'ori.'e  reuiarks. 

"Whv,  then,  when  he  ronics  lack  with   ^Ir.  Wolf,.,  should  lie 


not  take 


la  juslici 
ri<l  ]| 


;  Ksi 


tids  . 


H     his   II 

little 


to  have  a  yreut  liirtuiK',  wiiiL'h  vnu  won't  toiieh.     I'ruy,  why  should 
it  go  out  of  the  family  ? " 

George  now  Ic-inicd  that  Mr.  Van  den  lluseh  and  hi.<  yraud- 
daughter  hiul  been  often  at  Madame  de  Bern.stciii's  lioiisi'.  Takiriy; 
his  favourite  walk  with  his  fiivoiiritc  companion  to  Kcnsiii^iton 
Gardens,  he  *iw-  Mr.  Van  den  l^iseh's  chariot  turnimiintii  K.'nsiu-- 
ton  S.iuare.  The  Americans  wen-  u'inng  to  visit  Lady  Cajillcwu-xl 
theni  He  found,  on  simie  little  iinfuiry.  Hint  they  had  been  more 
than  once  with  her  Ladyship.  It  was,  perhaps,  stran;;e  that  they 
should  have  said  nothing  of  their  visits  to  George  ;  but,  lieing  little 
curious  of  other  pcojOe's  affairs,  and  having  no  intri:,'\f*  or  m>-steries 
of  hill  own,  George  was  i)uite  alow  to  iuiiigiue  them  in  other  people. 
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What  mattered  to  him  how  often  Kensington  entertained  Blooms- 
bury,  or  Bloomsbury  made  its  bow  at  Kensington  ? 

A  numl)er  of  things  were  happening  at  both  places,  of  which 
our  Virginian  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  Indeed,  do  not  things 
happen  under  our  eyes,  and  we  not  see  them  ?  Are  not  comedies 
and  tragedies  daily  performed  liefore  us  of  which  we  understand 
neither  the  fim  nor  the  pathos?  Very  likely  George  goes  home 
thinking  to  himself,  "I  have  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of 
this  young  creature.  She  has  almost  confessed  as  much.  Poor 
artless  little  maiden  !  I  wonder  what  there  is  in  me  that  she  should 
like  me?"  Can  he  be  angry  with  her  for  this  unlucky  preference? 
Was  ever  a  man  angry  at  such  a  reason  ?  He  would  not  have  been 
so  well  please<l,  perhaps,  had  he  known  all ;  and  that  he  was  only 
one  of  the  performers  in  the  comedy,  not  the  principal  character  by 
any  means ;  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  in  the  tragedy,  the  part 
of  Hamlet  by  a  gentleman  unknown.  How  often  are  our  little 
vanities  shocked  in  this  way,  and  subjec^ted  to  wholesome  humilia- 
tion !  Have  you  not  fancied  that  Lucinda's  eye  beamed  on  you 
with  a  special  tenderness,  and  presently  become  aware  that  she 
ogles  your  neighbour  with  the  very  same  killing  glances?  Have 
you  not  exchanged  exciuisite  whispers  with  Lalage  at  the  dinner- 
table  (sweet  murmurs  heard  through  the  hum  of  the  guests,  and 
clatter  of  the  kinquet !),  and  then  overheard  her  whi.<»pering  the 
very  same  delicious  phrases  to  old  Surdus  in  the  drawing-room? 
The  sun  shines  for  every >)ody  ;  the  flowers  smell  sweet  for  all  nopes ; 
and  the  nightin;rale  and  Lalage  warble  for  all  ears — not  your  long 
ones  only,  good  brother ! 


CHAPTER  LXX 

Pi  W     CH  CUP  D  CO    S  D    R    B   C  P    RT 

WE      u  t  n  w    how  hefore  we  p     eed  w  th  the 

1    U  J  of  M  sa  1  e    d    ngs,  perf   m    1  e  duty 

f      ilann      1  u  Mr  \\arnD -tons  lettc    to 

hs  brotle       II       fr^  laru  Eamond    anl  «1     h     to 

some  B  mple  reoil  ra       a  steno  la      F      hov    iude»l 

could  w  11  re  ulated    pen  bu  h  a   se  ret?     H  w       ul  I 

nnooent  a,al  rcapeitabl  |ile  su{:poae  tiat  a  wo  nan    if 

noble  brth    of  anc  ent  aiature   experience — a  w<»iiao 

horn  we  have  seen  excci.         j  re  ooly  a  ecorp  of  m  nths  ago 

—  h     11       f     f       t  1    rs  If      M  h  111         I 

IV        tie  B  ntc        )  I     t     1  II        I        w  I       pp         of 

low         n  an  1      ry   na  urs  I       j  I    t  a     lall     t         rr 

h  n      thef  *    t  ticnoin     Tl    t  t  tl     n    I     f        I 

belnltl     bakfhullH-t      |     k     t      Pa     nSn| 
I  n    Ij   t    1  tl  e      U  sa,  1  I  Ic  k     t   f      tl  e  i  I        1    i   1     n 

M  J  fa 

N         t  p  l)cf   e   J  I  I  tl    1        B<  Lai 

■\I     a  h    1  h   1      n  1  fill         t       r      I 

wo.     h  t     n  I       I       I      1 1  n         f  II       I  tl 

an  b   I      I  A  n  t(   I  a      tl        It'         '1  1 

w  n    n         !«.       I    kwl   f      a      1         tl  1  Ti         I 

of  tl  e     1  ttlc    1  a  f  I  N  I 

Tude  gnns  and     npl  loso]  I      II        t       ntn       H      It     to! 
moti  e   abo  t  1  c    eccon  1  Tl      t    th        j  I  k  1     r   tl    t 

that  t  n  I     I  an.  t  c     e- 1  t   I  a  son   tl     g  to    1    fe  to  an  I 

H      I  t  sc    o   o  t  of  the  «a     t         I  h  rwll   o      i  Cla    1    s     Na 
V.     h        k     wn  f  n    Iot  9o  I*  t  tt    h         1      sel        tl    t    I 

n  t  nit  n  1       n  ^^\      I  i^ lo  I      I    II  tl 

n     be  m  1 1     af      f  r      1  I   k  i        t        It  i    ra 

f       ou    f     t        t     1  tl   t  I  h  11  n  t  l» 

hun    J    to  I  y?     \o  unl    h         11   '    e        '      1  h   f      th  s 

eve    n      feast    bI  It  t       1 1       I  K-k 

will  moa    probabl    lie  t    fj        in  If  j     t  wt 

Fl      ll»oJItssa«        latlt  (tl     k     I        i      Blljiac 
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to  fancy  that  I  am  alluding  here  to  persons  of  the  most  ravishing 
beauty  and  lofty  rank),  always  used  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  time 
would  come  when  they  would  be  fond  of  somebody  else.  We  are 
served  d  la  Basse,  and  gobbled  up  a  dish  at  a  time,  like  the  folks 
in  Polyphemus's  cave.  Tis  hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi :  there  are  some 
Anthropophagi  who  devour  dozens  of  us — the  old,  the  young,  the 
tender,  the  tough,  the  plump,  the  lean,  the  ugly,  the  beautiful : 
there's  no  escape,  and  one  after  another,  as  our  fate  is,  we  disappear 
down  their  omnivorous  maws.  Look  at  Lady  Ogresham !  We  all 
remember,  last  year,  how  she  served  poor  Tom  Kydd :  seized  upon 
him,  devoured  him,  picked  his  bones,  and  flung  them  away.  Now 
it  is  Ned  Suckling  she  has  got  into  her  den.  He  lies  under  her 
great  eyes,  quivering  and  fascinated.  Look  at  the  poor  little  trep'd 
creature,  panting  and  helpless  under  the  great  eyes !  She  trails 
towards  him  nearer  and  nearer :  he  draws  to  her,  closer  and  closer. 
Presently,  there  will  be  one  or  two  feeble  squeaks  for  pity,  and — 
hobblegobble — he  will  di8ai)pear !  Ah  me  !  it  is  pity,  too.  I  knew, 
for  instance,  that  Maria  Esmond  had  lost  her  heart  ever  so  many 
times  before  Harry  Warrington  found  it ;  but  I  liked  to  fancy  that 
he  was  going  to  keep  it;  that  bewailing  mischance  and  times  out 
of  joint,  she  would  yet  have  preserved  her  love,  and  fondled  it  in 
decorous  celibacy.  If,  in  some  paroxysm  of  senile  folly,  I  should 
fall  in  love  to-morrow,  I  shall  still  try  and  think  I  have  acquired 
the  fee-simple  of  my  charmer's  heart ; — not  that  I  am  only  a  tenant, 
on  a  short  lease,  of  an  old  battered  furnishe<i  apartment,  where  the 
dingy  old  wine-glasses  have  been  clouded  by  scores  of  pairs  of  lips, 
and  the  tumbled  old  sofas  are  muddy  with  the  last  lodger's  boots. 
Dear  dear  nymph  !  Being  beloved  and  beautiful.!  Supjwse  I  had 
a  little  passing  passion  for  Glycera  (and  her  complexion  really  was 
as  j)ure  as  splendent  Parian  marble) ;  BupiK>se  you  had  a  fancy  for 
TelephuR,  and  his  low  collars  and  absurd  neck  ; — those  follies  are  all 
over  now,  aren't  they?  We  love  each  other  for  good  now,  don't 
vfQ  ?  Yes,  for  ever ;  and  Glycera  may  go  to  Bath,  and  Telephus 
take  his  cervicem  roseam  to  Jack  Ketch,  n'c«<-ctf  j>as  ? 

No.  We  never  think  of  changing,  my  dear.  However  winds 
blow,  or  time  flies,  or  spoons  stir,  our  potage,  which  is  now  so  piping 
hot,  will  never  get  cold.  Passing  fancies  we  may  have  allowed  our- 
selves in  former  days;  and  really  your  infatuation  for  Telephus 
(don't  frown  so,  my  darling  creature!  and  make  the  wrinkles  in 
your  forehead  worse) — I  say,  really  it  was  the  talk  of  the  whole 
town ;  and  as  for  Glycera,  she  behaved  confoundedly  ill  to  me. 
Well,  well,  now  that  we  understand  each  other,  it  is  for  ever  that 
our  hearts  are  united,  and  we  can  look  at  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell, 
and  snap  our  fingers  at  his  wig.     But  this  Maria  of  the  last  century 
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was  a  woman  of  an  ill-regulated  mind.  You,  my  Iwe,  who  know 
the  worid,  know  that  in  the  cooree  of  this  lady's  career  a  great  deal 
muBt  hare  pa:«seil  t]>at  would  not  bear  the  light,  or  eilify  in  the  tett- 
ing.  You  know  (not,  my  dear  creature,  that  1  mean  you  have  anr 
experience ;  but  ynu  have  heard  people  Bay — ynu  have  heard  your 
mother  say)  that  an  old  flirt,  when  slie  has  done  playing  the  fcml 
with  one  passion,  will  pliiy  the  fool  with  another ;  that  flirting  is 
like  drinking ;  and  the  lirandy  being  drunk  up,  you^no,  not  you — ' 
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Mamma  is  a  little  old,  and  you  love  her  none  the  worse.  When 
you  married  my  mamma,  sir,  I  have  heard  you  say  you  were  very 
poor ;  and  yet  you  were  very  happy,  and  nobody  laughed  at  you  ! " 
Thus  this  impudent  little  person  spoke  by  reason  of  her  tender  age, 
not  being  aware  of  Lady  Maria  Esmond's  previous  follies. 

So  her  family  has  deserted  her  ?  George  describeii  what  wrath 
they  were  in  ;  how  Lady  Castlewood  had  gone  into  mourning ;  how 
Mr.  Will  swore  he  would  have  the  rascaFs  ears;  how  furious  Madame 
de  Bernstein  was,  the  most  angry  of  all.  "  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
family,"  says  haughty  little  Miss  Hett ;  "  and  I  fanc^y  how  ladies 
of  that  rank  must  be  indignant  at  their  relative's  marriage  with 
a  person  of  Mr.  Hagan's  condition ;  but  to  desert  her  is  a  very 
different  matter." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  child,"  cries  mamma,  "  you  are  talking  of  what 
you  don't  understand.  After  my  Lady  Maria's  conduct,  no  respect- 
able person  can  go  to  see  her." 

"  What  conduct,  mamma  ? " 

"  Never  mind,"  cries  mamma.  "  Little  girls  can't  be  expected 
to  know,  and  ought  not  to  be  too  curious  to  inquire,  what  Lady 
Maria's  conduct  has  been  !  Suffice  it.  Miss,  that  I  am  shocked  her 
Ladyship  should  ever  have  been  here ;  and  I  say  again,  no  honest 
person  should  associate  with  her ! " 

"  Then,  Aunt  Lambert,  I  must  be  whipped  and  sent  to  be<i," 
says  George,  with  mock  gravity.  "I  own  to  you  (though  I  did 
not  confess  sooner,  seeing  that  the  affair  was  not  mine)  that  I  have 
been  to  see  my  cousin  the  player,  and  her  Ladyship  his  wife.  I 
found  them  in  very  dirty  lodgings  in  Westminster,  where  the  wretch 
has  the  shabbiness  to  keep  not  only  his  wife,  but  his  old  mother, 
and  a  little  brother,  whom  he  puts  to  school.  I  found  Mr.  Hagan, 
and  came  away  with  a  liking,  and  almost  a  respect  for  him,  although 
I  own  he  has  made  a  very  improvident  marriage.  But  how  impro- 
vident some  folks  are  about  marriage,  aren't  they,  Theo  ? " 

"Improvident,  if  they  marry  such  spendthrifts  as  you,"  says 
the  General.  "  Master  Geoi:ge  found  his  relations,  and  111  be  bound 
to  say  he  left  his  purse  behind  him." 

"  No,  not  the  purse,  sir,"  says  George,  smiling  very  tenderly. 
"  Theo  made  that.  But  I  am  bound  to  own  it  came  empty  away. 
Mr.  Rich  is  in  great  dudgeon.  He  says  he  hardly  daises  have  Hagan 
on  his  stage,  and  is  afraid  of  a  riot,  such  as  Mr.  Garrick  had  about 
the  foreign  dancers.  This  is  to  be  a  fine  gentleman's  riot.  The 
macaronis  are  furious,  and  vow  they  will  pelt  Mr.  Hagan,  and  have 
him  cudgelled  afterwards.  My  cousin  Will,  at  Arthur's,  has  taken 
his  oath  he  will  have  the  actor's  ears.  Meanwhile,  as  the  poor 
man  does  not  play,  they  have  cut  off  his  salary :  and  without  his 
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salary,  this  liicklcsa  pair  of  lovert  h»ve  do  meauit  tu  buy  brejul  unci 

"  Ami  yon  took  it  to  tliem,  sir  1  It  was  like  you,  George ! "  suys 
Tlieo,  worshipping  him  with  her  eyes. 

"  It  was  your  purse  took  it,  ilear  Theo  ! "  replies  George. 

"  Mamma,  I  hope  you  will  go  ami  see  tliem  to-iuorrow  ! " 
prays  Then 

"If  she  doesn't  I  ah""  "«»  "  -'ivoa-e,  my  dear!"  cries  papa. 
"  Come  and  kiss  mo,  yoi  i— that  is,  avec  la  bonne  i-cr- 

"  n  de  n 


"  Monsieur  mon  beat  papa  I ''  Bays  Miss  Lan 

and  I  hare  no  donbt  cou  he  paternal  onlere.     Ani 

\y:iB  the  first  time  Georgv  Viirriiigt<in,  Esquire,  wa«  ever 

railed  a.  addlesUek. 

Any  man,  even  iu  our  makes  an  imprudent  marriaee 

knows  how  he  has  to  rur  et  of  the  family,  and  undergo 

the  abuse,  the  scorn,  the  pi^  of  Ilia  relations.     If  youi  m 

respectable  fiimily  cry  ou  a  mutf  tht  curate's  dau^ler,  « 

one  in  ten,  let  us  say,  ot  jus  cnarming  children ;  or  bcoause  yoii 
engage  yourself  to  ihc  young  Uirrister  whose  wdy  present  jietMiniary 
rcrtourcea  come  fixim  the  court  which  he  n'jHirts,  iitiil  who  will  have 
to  pay  his  Oxford  bills  out  of  your  slcndrr  little  fortune  ; — if  your 
friends  cry  out  for  making  such  engageuients  as  these,  fancy  the 
feelings  of  Laily  Maria  Hagan's  friendx,  and  even  those  of  Mr. 
Hagan's,  on  tlie  iiimouncemeiit  of  this  nnirriajje. 

Tlierc  is  uM  Mrs.  Hiigun,  in  the  limt  instance.  Her  son  h-.ut 
ke[)t  her  dutifully  and  in  tolerable  comfort,  ever  since  he  left  Triidty 
College  at  his  fatliei''s  death,  and  Api)e;ireil  an  Uonieo  at  Crow  Street 
Theatre.  His  salary  has  sutticcl  of  lute  years  to  keep  the  bmilier 
at  seliocil,  to  help  the  sister  who  has  gone  out  as  eom]mniuii,  and  to 
provide  Kre,  clothing,  tea,  dinner,  and  L-oTufort  for  the  old  clcrgyiiiau's 
widow.  And  now,  luTsiioth,  a  line  Liily  with  all  sorts  of  extravagant 
habits,  must  come  ami  take  possession  of  the  humble  Imnie,  ami 
share  the  st^Lity  loaf  and  mutton  !  Were  Hugan  not  a  higli-sjiiriteit 
fellow,  and  the  old  mother  ver^-  much  afraid  of  him,  I  doubt  whether 
ray  Ladj'^  life  at  the  Westminster  hKlgings  would  be  very  comfort- 
able It  loas  very  scllisli  (wrhaps  to  t;ike  a  pliu-e  at  that  small  table, 
and  in  jHjor  Hagan'n  narrow  bed.  But  Love  in  siime  jKissionate  and 
romantic  dispositions  never  regards  conseciuences,  or  measures  a(wim- 
moilation  Who  has  not  e.<!|)eri<>nceil  that  frame  of  mind  :  what 
thnfty  nife  has  not  seen  ami  hiineiiti'd  her  husband  in  that  con- 
dition ,  when,  with  rather  a  heightened  i-olour  and  a  deuce-may-cjire 
smile  on  iiis  face,  he  comes  hoiiie  ami  aniio\ini'C8  that  he  hiis  a^^keil 
twintv  people  to  dinner  next  Saturday  1     He  doesn't  know  whom 
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exactly ;  and  he  does  know  the  dining-room  will  only  hold  sixteen. 
Never  mind  !  Two  of  the  prettiest  girls  can  sit  upon  young  gentle- 
men's knees :  others  won't  come :  there's  sure  to  be  plenty !  In 
the  intoxication  of  love  people  venture  upon  this  dangerous  sort  of 
housekeeping;  they  don't  calculate  the  resources  of  their  dining- 
table,  or  those  inevitable  butchers'  and  fishmongers'  bills  which  will 
be  brought  to  the  ghastly  housekeei>er  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Yes :  it  was  rather  selfish  of  my  Lady  Maria  to  seat  herself  at 
Hagan's  table  and  take  the  cream  off  the  milk,  and  the  wings  of 
the  chickens,  and  the  best  half  of  everything  where  there  was  only 
enough  before ;  and  no  wonder  the  jwor  old  raamma-in-law  was 
disposed  to" grumble.  But  what  was  her  outcry  compared  to  the 
clamour  at  Kensington  among  Lady  Maria's  noble  family  ?  Think 
of  the  talk  and  scandal  all  over  the  town  !  Think  of  the  titters 
and  whispers  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  at  the  Princess's  Court, 
where  Lady  Fanny  had  a  place ;  of  the  jokes  of  Mr.  Will's  brother 
officers  at  the  ushers'  tabic ;  of  the  waggeries  in  the  daily  prints  and 
magazines ;  of  the  comments  of  outniged  pruiles  ;  of  the  laughter  of 
the  clul)s  and  the  sneei's  of  the  ungodly !  At  the  receipt  of  the 
news  Mailara  Benistein  had  fits  and  ran  off  to  the  solitude  of  her 
dear  rocks  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  she  did  not  see  above  forty 
people  of  a  night  at  cards.  My  Lord  refused  to  see  his  sister :  and 
the  Countess,  in  mourning,  as  we  have  said,  waited  upon  one  of  her 
patrouesases,  a  gnicious  Princess,  who  was  pleased  to  condole  with 
her  upon  the  disgrace  and  calamity  which  had  befallen  her  house. 
For  one,  two,  three  whole  days  the  town  was  excited  and  amused 
by  the  scandal ;  then  there  came  other  news— a  victory  in  Germany  ; 
doubtful  accounts  from  America ;  a  general  officer  coming  home  to 
take  his  trial ;  an  exquisite  new  soprano  singer  from  Italy ;  and  the 
public  forgot  Lady  Maria  in  her  garret,  eating  the  hard-earned  meal 
of  the  actor's  family. 

This  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  George  Warrington's  letter  to  his 
brother,  in  which  he  describes  other  personal  matters,  as  well  as  a 
visit  he  had  paid  to  the  newly-married  pair : — 

"  My  dearest  little  Theo,"  he  writes,  "  was  eager  to  accompany 
her  mamma  upon  this  errand  of  charity;  but  I  thought  Aunt 
Laml)ert'8  visit  would  be  best  under  the  circumstances,  and  without 
the  attendance  of  her  little  spinster  aide-de-camp.  Cousin  Hagan 
was  out  when  we  called ;  we  found  her  Ladyship  in  a  loose  undress, 
and  with  her  hair  in  not  the  neatest  papers,  playing  at  cribbage 
with  a  neighbour  from  the  second-floor,  while  good  Mrs.  Hagan  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  with  a  glass  of  punch,  and  the  *  Whole 
Duty  of  Man.* 
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"  Maria,  jour  Maria  oure,  CTii?d  a  little  when  she  B.in  us ;  and 
Aunt  Lambert,  you  may  bf  sure,  was  ready  with  her  eynipstby. 
Whilti  ahe  bestowed  it  on  Lady  Maria,  I  paid  the  beat  com  pitmen  ta 
I  could  invent  to  the  old  lady.  When  the  convenirttiou  between 
Aunt  L.  and  the  bri<le  begun  to  flag,  I  turned  to  the  latter,  and 
between  ub  we  <lid  our  best  to  make  a  dreary  interview  pleomot. 
Our'  tilk  was  about  you,  about  Wolfe,  about  war ;  you  must  be 
engaged  face  to  face  with  the  Freuchineu  by  this  time,  and  Gnd  send 
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pounds  ?  I  should  guess  so.  The  old  gentleman  is  for  ever  talking 
about  his  money,  and  adores  his  granddaughter,  and  as  she  is  a 
beautiful  little  creature,  numbers  of  folk  here  are  ready  to  adore 
her  too.  Was  Will  rascal  enough  to  fancy  that  I  would  give  up 
my  Theo  for  a  million  of  guineas,  and  negroes,  and  Venus  to  boot  1 
Could  the  thought  of  such  baseness  enter  into  the  man's  mind  ?  I 
don't  know  that  he  has  accused  me  of  stealing  Van  den  Bosch's 
spoons  and  tankards  when  we  dine  there,  or  of  robbing  on  the  high- 
way. But  for  one  reason  or  the  other  he  has  chosen  to  be  jealous 
of  me,  and  as  I  have  parried  his  impertinences  with  little  sarcastic 
speeches  (though  perfectly  civil  before  company),  perhaps  I  have 
once  or  twice  made  him  angry.  Oiu*  little  Miss  Lydia  has  unwit- 
tingly added  fuel  to  the  fire  on  more  than  one  occasion,  especiaUy 
yesterday,  when  there  was  talk  about  your  worship. 

"  *  Ah ! '  says  the  heedless  little  thing,  as  we  sat  over  our 
dessert,  *  'tis  lucky  for  you,  Mr.  Esmond,  that  Captain  Harry  is  not 
here.' 

ft  ( Why,  Miss  ? '  asks  he,  with  one  of  his  usual  conversational 
oniaments.  He  must  have  offended  some  fairy  in  his  youth,  who 
has  caused  him  to  drop  curses  for  ever  out  of  his  mouth,  as  she  did 
the  girl  to  spit  out  toads  and  serpents.  (I  know  some  one  from 
whose  gentle  lips  there  only  fall  pure  pearls  and  diamonds.) 
*  Why  ] '  says  Will,  with  a  cannonade  of  oaths. 

"  *  0  fie  ! '  says  she,  putting  up  the  prettiest  little  fingers  to  the 
prettiest  little  rosy  ears  in  the  world.  *  0  fie,  sir !  to  use  such 
naughty  words.  'Tis  lucky  the  Captain  is  not  here,  because  he 
might  quarrel  with  you ;  and  Mr.  George  is  so  peaceable  and 
quiet,  that  he  won't.  Have  you  heard  from  the  Captain,  Mr. 
George  ? ' 

"  *  From  Cape  Breton,'  says  I.     *  He  is  very  well,  thank  you  ; 

that  is '     I  couldn't  finish  the  sentence,  for  I  was  in  such  a 

rage,  that  I  scarce  could  contain  myself. 

*'  *  From  the  Captain,  as  you  call  him.  Miss  Lyddy,'  says  Will. 
^  He'll  distinguish  himself  as  he  did  at  St.  Cas !     Ho,  ho  ! ' 

"  *  So  I  apprehend  he  did,  sir,'  says  Harry's  brother. 

"  *  Did  he  l '  says  our  dear  cx>usin  ;  *  always  thought  he  ran 
away  ;  took  to  his  legs ;  got  a  ducking,  and  ran  away  as  if  a  bailiff 
was  after  him.' 

"  '  La ! '  says  Miss,  *  did  the  Captain  ever  have  a  bailiff  after 
himr 

"  *  Didn't  he  !     Ho,  ho ! '  laughs  Mr.  Will. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  have  looked  very  savage,  for  Spencer,  who 
was  dining  with  us,  trod  on  my  foot  under  the  table.  '  Don't  laugh 
so  loud,  cousin,'  I  said,  very  gently ;  *  you  may  wake  good  old  Mr. 
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V.111  (lea  Bosch.'  Tbe  good  old  gentleman  wiw  aaleep  id  his  anii- 
<:Uair,  to  which  he  cuiiituunl;  retirea  for  a  naii  iiftttr  dinner. 

"  '  Oh,  indeed,  couain,'  mye  Will,  and  he  tiinu  uud  wiuka  al  3 
friend  of  his,  Captain  Deiiceace,  whose  own  and  whose  wife's  repu- 
tation I  daresay  you  huiird  of  when  you  frequimteii  the  dubs,  and 
whom  Will  has  introduceil  into  tliis  simple  family  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  fashion.  '  Don't  be  afraid,  miss,'  says  Mr.  Will,  '  nor  my 
cousin  needn't  be.' 

"  '  Oh,  what  a  corafc     bb  Lyiidy,    '  Keep  quite  (luiet, 

gentlemen,  anil  don't  ijui  tie  up  to  nic  when   I  send  to 

nay  tlie  tea  is  ready.'  hia  she  makes  a  sweet  little 

curtsey,  and  disappears. 

" '  Hang  it,   Jock,  tie,  and  don't  wnkn  the  oM 

gentleman  I '     continue!  '  Won't   you   help   yourself, 

cousin)'  he  continues;  .larly  facetious  in  the  tone  of 

that  word  cousin. 

"  '  I  am  going  to  1:  laid,  '  but  I  am  not  going  to 

drink  the  glass ;  and  1  it  I  am  goinj;  to  do  with  it,  if 

yoii  will  be  quite  quiet,  i:("«.... ,  ,  Desperat*  kicks  from  Spencer 
all  this  time.) 

" '  Anil  what  the  <lou';e  <io  1  care  what  von  are  giiing  to  do  with 
it!'  iLsks  Will,  liiokii..;  riilhcr  wliite. 

" '  I  atji  xoiiii,'  to  fling  it  into  your  fiife,  cousin,*  says  I,  very 
rapidly  [lerfonuin^'  that  feat. 

'■ '  By  Jove,  and  no  mistake  ! '  cries  Jlr.  Dcuccace  ;  and  as  he 
and  William  roared  out  an  oath  together,  giunl  old  Van  den  Bosch 
woke  up,  and,  taking  the  iKH'ket-handkcrt'hicf  off  his  face,  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  ri'Tiiarkeil  it  was  only  a  glass  of  wine  gone  the  wrong  way  : 
and  tlie  old  man  said,  'Well,  well,  there  is  nioi-c  where  that  came 
from  !  Let  the  butler  bring  you  what  you  please,  young  gentle- 
men ! '  and  he  Hank  back  in  his  great  uhair,  and  begiin  to  sleirp 

"  '  From  the  back  of  Montagu  House  Oanlena  tiicre  is  a  bciutifiil 
view  of  Hampstead  at  six  o'dock  in  the  morning :  and  the  statue 
of  the  King  on  St.  George's  Church  is  reckoned  elegant,  cousin  ! ' 
says  I,  resuming  the  conversation. 

"  '  1) the  statue  ! '  begins  Will :  but  I  said,  '  Don't,  cousin  ! 

or  you  will  wake  up  the  old  gentleman.  Had  we  not  best  go  up- 
stairs to  Miss  Lyddy'a  tea-tablet' 

"  We  arrangeil  a  little  meeting  for  the  next  morning ;  and  a 
coroner  might  have  been  sitting  iipon  one  or  otlier,  or  l">th,  of  our 
boilies  this  afternoon  ;  but — would  you  believe  it  i — just  as  our 
engagement  was  about  to  take  place,  we  were  inlerrujited  by  three 
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of  Sir  John  Fielding'B  men,  and  carried  to  Bow  Street,  and  igno- 
miniously  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

"Who  gave  the  information?  Not  I,  or  Spencer,  I  can  vow. 
Though  I  own  I  was  pleased  when  the  constables  came  running  to 
us,  bhidgeon  in  hand :  for  I  had  no  wish  to  take  Will's  blood,  or 
sacrifice  my  own  to  such  a  rascal.  Now,  sir,  have  you  such  a 
battle  as  this  to  describe  to  me — a  battle  of  powder  and  no  shot  ? — 
a  battle  of  swords  as  bloody  as  any  on  the  stage  ?  I  have  filled  my 
pai>er,  without  finishing  the  story  of  Maria  and  her  Hagan.  You 
must  have  it  by  the  next  ship.  You  see,  the  quarrel  with  Will  took 
place  yesterday,  very  soon  after  I  had  written  the  first  sentence  or 
two  of  my  letter.  I  had  been  dawdling  till  dinner-time  (I  looked 
at  the  paper  last  night,  when  I  was  grimly  making  certain  little 
accounts  up^  and  wondered  shall  I  ever  finish  this  letter  ?),  and  now 
the  quarrel  has  l)een  so  much  more  interesting  to  me  than  poor 
Molly's  love-adventures,  that  behold  my  paper  is  full  to  the  brim  ! 
Wherever  my  dearest  Harry  reads  it,  I  know  that  there  will  be  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  his  loving  brother,  G.  E.  W," 
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<rc  than  ever  iisuiduous  in  liii   [ 
A^re    bound  orer  tj    peace,  so 
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The  artless   little  , 


IfHlTE  f 

■^HE  little  quarrel  between 

former  to  iliBCdiitini' 

measure  ;  for  Mr.  Vi 

attentions;   and,  now  tha,.  > 

outrageous  in  hi^  behaviour, 

culty  in  keeping  his  hands  i 

Lydia  had  certainly  a  queer  way  of  .jceiving  her  frieoda.  But 
weeks  before  miuity  jealous  of  George's  preferenee  for  another,  elie 
now  tiMik  ori'imiDti  rcppateilly  to  rntiiiilimftit  Tlioo  in  Ikt  nmver.-;i- 
tion.  Mils  The.)  w:i8  su.-li  a.  .\n\i-\,  -cntl.i  .Tratun-,  Ly.My  was 
sure  noorgn  was  just  the  husliaml  for  her.  Mnw  roitimatc  lliat 
horrible  i|uarrel  had  l>eeti  prevHit'd  !  Tlie  cunsi^ililc^i  \vm\  ,-iw\f  uji 
just  in  time:  and  it  w:i3  i|i[ilii  ridimlrms  t"  licir  .Mr.  KjiTiimi^l 
enrsini;  and  swearint;,  and  the  r.y^e  he  h;w  in  ;il  hi'iiii;  ili,ia[ipi)iriti.'cl 
of  his  "duel!  "But  the  arrival  of  thi-  cimKtalilos  s:>ver|  voiir  valu- 
able life,  d.ar  Mr.  Oeorse,  and  I  ^>iu  .'■nre  Mi-.,^  Th,-..  .nvM  t»  I.Ipss 
them  for  ever,"  says  Lydily,  with  a  .siift  smile,  "  ViHi  won't  sl.ip 
and  meet  Mr.  K^mond  at  d 

his  company  I  He  can't  ilo  you  any  hiirm  :  ami  I  am 
<lo  hitn  none."  Kind  spocclies  like  tlie:^  nildresscil  I: 
to  a  gentleman,  and  spoken  by  a  fitninge  inac|vcrteu<'> 
and  whtMi  otlier  gentlemen  am!  ladies  were  present,  wcti-  not  likely 
to  rcniler  Mr.  W^trrington  very  eager  fur  tlie  scx'ioty  of  the  young 
American  hidy. 

George's  nu'etiii^  with  Mr.  Will  was  not  known  for  some  days 
in  Dean  Street,  for  lie  di.l  not  wish  to  disturb  thosi'  kind  folks  with 
his  ijiiarrel ;  but  when  the  ladiea  were  made  aware  of  it,  jou  may 
!«  sure  there  was  a  sreat  flurry  and  to  do.  "You  were  actually 
going  to  take  a  fellow^'ren lure's  life,  and  you  came  to  see  us,  and 
B^iid  not  a  word  '.     Oh,  George,  it  was  shocking !  "  said  Theo. 

"  Mv  dear,  lie  had  insulted  me  ami  my  brother,"  pleaded  George, 
"Could  I  let  him  rail  u.-i  b.th  eowanis,  and  sit  by  and  say,  Thank 
yuuf 

The  General  sat  by  and  lookcil  very  grave. 
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''You  know  you  think,  papa,  it  is  a  wicked  and  un-Christian 
practice ;  and  have  often  said  you  wished  gentlemen  would  have 
the  courage  to  refuse  !  " 

"  To  refuse  ?     Yes,"  says  Mr.  Lambert,  still  very  glum. 

"  It  nuist  require  a  prodigious  strength  of  mind  to  refuse,"  says 
Jack  Lambert,  looking  as  gloomy  as  hiii  father;  ''and  I  think  if 
any  man  were  to  call  me  a  coward,  I  should  be  apt  to  foiget  my 
orders." 

"  You  see  brother  Jack  is  with  me  ! "  cries  George. 

"I  must  not  be  against  you,  Mr.  Warrington,"  says  Jack 
Lambert. 

"  Mr.  Warrington  ! "  cries  George,  turning  very  red. 

"  Would  you,  a  clergyman,  have  George  break  the  Command- 
ments, and  commit  murder,  John  ? "  asks  Theo,  aghast. 

"I  am  a  soldier's  son,  sister,"  says  the  young  divine  drily. 
"Besides,  Mr.  Warrington  has  committed  no  murder  at  all.  We 
must  soon  be  hearing  from  Cana<la,  father.  The  great  question  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  two  races  must !«  tried  there  ere  long ! "  He 
turned  his  back  on  George  as  he  spoke,  and  the  latter  eyed  him 
with  wonder. 

Hetty,  looking  rather  pale  at  this  original  remark  of  brother 
Jack,  is  called  out  of  the  room  by  some  artful  pretext  of  her  sister. 
George  started  up  and  followed  the  retreating  girls  to  the  door. 

"  Great  powers,  gentlemen  ! "  says  he,  coming  back,  "  I  believe, 
on  my  honour,  you  are  giving  me  the  credit  of  shirking  this  af&ir 
with  Mr.  Esmond  ! "  The  clergyman  and  his  father  looked  at  one 
another. 

"A  man's  nearest  and  dearest  are  always  the  first  to  insult 
him,"  says  George,  flashing  out. 

"  You  mejin  to  say,  *  Not  guilty '  ?  Grod  bless  thee,  my  boy  !  " 
cries  the  General.  "I  told  thee  so.  Jack."  And  he  rubbed  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  and  blushed,  and  wrung  Creorge's  hand  with 
all  his  might. 

"  Not  guilty  of  what,  in  Heaven's  name  ? "  asks  Mr.  Warrington. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Greneral,  "  Mr.  Jack,  here,  brought  the  story. 

Let   him  tell  it.     I  believe  'tis  a  lie,  with  all  my  heart." 

And  uttering  this  wicked  expression,  the  General  fairly  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

The  Reverend  J.  Lambert  looked  uncommonly  foolish. 

"  And  what  is  this — this  d d  lie,  sir,  that  somebody  has  been 

telling  of  me  ? "  asked  George,  grinning  at  the  young  clergyman. 

"To  question  the  courage  of  any  man  is  always  an  offence 
to  him,"  says  Mr.  Lambert,  "and  I  rejoice  that  yours  has  been 
belied." 
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"Who  tflld  the  falsi'liw)ii,  sir,  wInVli  yoii  ri;j>«iteil  J "  IiuwIb  out  \ 
Mr.  Warrington.     "  1  iiigist  on  tlii;  mnti's  uoniu  ! " 

"  You  forget  you  are  Imund  over  to  keep  the  pejice,"  aiys  Jack. 

"Curse  the  pence,  air!  We  can  go  ami  fight  in  Holland.  ] 
Tell  me  the  man's  name,  I  say  !  " 

"  Fiur  and  aoftly,  Mr.  Warrington  1 "  cries  the  young  parson ;  I 
"  my  hearing  is  perfectly  good.  It  waa  not  a  man  who  told  oie  tli6  | 
story  which.  1  confess,  I  f-"™->-'  *-  my  IKther." 


"Whati"  asks  Oeorg, 
it  that  artful  wickeil  little 

"  Vixen  is  not  the  w( 
Warrington  ! "  exclaims  L 
Lydiu.  She  artful— the 
wicked — that  angel  I  ^ 
should  be  over— with  de 
sanguineous  siiould  not  ty 
(iraise  of  you  for  declininf 
with  you  for  taking  the  p. 


1  Buildenly  occurring. 
lloomKbury  Square  t " 
]y  to  any  young  lady,  George 
luch  less  In  the  charming  Mia 
;it  of  Heaven's  creatures !  She 
ned  delight  that  the  qiiatrel 
ade  to  think  that  blood  con- 

apoke  in  t«rms  of  tlie  highest 
1,  utd  of  the  deepest  Byiapalliy| 
nly  method  of  averting  it.^ 


doubted 
have  no 


"  What  method!"  demands  tieon.'C,  stampint;  his  foot, 

"  Why,  of  iayhig  an  infoniiatiou,  ti>  Ix-  sure  ■ "  aiys  Mr.  Jaik  ; 
on  which  Ge<>r^  burst  forth  into  language  mucli  too  viulcnt  for 
us  to  repeat  here,  and  highly  unconiplinicntai'y  to  Mi^  Lydia, 

"Don't  utt*r  such  woi>ls,  sir!"  crieti  the  [larson— who,  us  it 
seemed,  now  took  his  turn  to  be  angry.  "  ].>o  not  insult,  in  my 
hearing,  the  most  cliarining,  the  most  innocent  uf  licr  . 
lias  been  mistaken  in  her  infonnation  rctranling  ynu, 
your  willingness  to  commit  what,  alfer  all,  is  a  crime 
homicide  i»,  and  of  tlic  miwt  awful  descri|ition— you, 
right  t'}  blacken  tliat  au^-el's  character  with  loul  wonU  : 
youniulf,  shiiiild  respei^t  tlic  most  innocent  as  she  is  the  moat  lovely 
of  women  !     O  George,  are  you  to  be  my  iinitlier  f " 

"  I  hope  to  have  tliat  honi>ur,"  aiiswenil  Oeurye,  smiling.  He 
began  to  perceive  the  other's  drift. 

"What,  then,  what— thomrh  'ris  t.w)  much  bli^  to  be  hoiioil 
for  by  sinful  man -what,  if  she  shoul.t  one  .by  1^  your  si»t>'r? 
Who  couhl  see  her  charuLs  without  Iwinu-  Ruhju^-iited  by  them  ?  I 
owu  that  I  am  a  slave.  I  own  that  those  Latin  Sapphics  in  tlic 
September  number  of  the  fieiitle/miii'n  Ma<ia:i)i'-,  Iieginniug  '  T,ydi;i' 
quondam  ce<'iuit  venust:e'  (with  an  English  version  by  my  friend 
Hiukson  of  Corpus),  were  mine.  I  liave  told  my  mother  what  hath 
passed  between  us,  and  Mrs.  Lamlwrt  also  thinks  that  the  most 
lovely  of  her  sex  hiia  lieigneii  to  look  favourably  on  mc.  I  have 
conifiosol  a  letter— she  another,  Slic  proposes  to  wait  on  Miss 
Lydia's  grandpapa  this  very  day,  and   to  brins  me  tlic  answer, 
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which  shall  make  me  the  happiest  or  the  most  wretched  of  men  ! 
It  was  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  family  conversation  that 
I  chanced  to  impart  to  my  father  the  sentiments  which  my  dear 
girl  had  uttered.  Perhaps  I  spoke  slightingly  of  your  courage, 
which  I  don't  doubt — by  Heaven,  I  don't  doubt :  it  may  be,  she 
lias  erred,  too,  regarding  you.  It  may  be  that  the  fiend  jealousy 
has  been  gnawing  at  my  bosom,  and — horrible  suspicion  ! — that 
I  thought  my  sister's  lover  found  too  much  favour  with  her  I  would 
have  all  ray  own.  Ah,  dear  George,  who  knows  his  faults  1  I  am 
as  one  distracted  with  passion.  Confound  it,  sir!  what  right 
have  you  to  laugh  at  me  ?  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  risu 
rnepto " 

"What,  have  you  two  boys  made  it  up?"  cries  the  Greneral, 
entering  at  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
George. 

"  I  was  giving  my  o[)inion  to  Mr.  Warrington  upon  laughter, 
and  upon  his  laughter  in  particular,"  says  Jack  Lambert,  in  a  fume. 

"  George  is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Jack !  Thou  canst 
not  fight  him  for  two  years;  and,  between  now  and  then,  let  us 
trust  you  will  have  made  up  your  quarrel.  Here  is  dinner,  boys ! 
^ye  will  drink  absent  friends,  and  an  end  to  the  war,  and  no  fighting 
out  of  the  profession  !  " 

George  pleaded  an  engagement,  as  a  reason  for  running  away 
early  from  his  dinner ;  and  Jack  must  have  speedily  followed  him, 
for  when  the  former,  after  transacting  some  brief  business  at  his 
own  lodgings,  came  to  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch's  door  in  Bloomsbury 
Square,  he  found  the  young  i)arson  already  in  parley  with  a  servant 
there.  "  His  master  and  mistress  had  left  town  yesterday,"  the 
servant  said. 

"  Poor  Jack  !  And  you  had  the  decisive  letter  in  your  pocket  1 " 
George  asked  of  his  future  brother-in-law. 

"  Well,  yes," — Jack  owned  he  had  the  document — "  and  my 
mother  has  ordered  a  chair,  and  was  coming  to  wait  on  Miss  Lyddy," 
he  whispered  piteously,  as  the  young  men  lingered  on  the  steps. 

George  had  a  note,  too,  in  his  pocket  for  the  young  lady,  which 
lie  had  not  cared  to  mention  to  Ja<!k.  In  truth,  his  business  at 
home  had  been  to  write  a  smart  note  to  Miss  Lyddy,  with  a 
message  for  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  her  that  funny  story 
oi"  his  giving  information  regarding  the  duel !  The  family  l>eing 
alwent,  George,  too,  did  not  choose  to  leave  his  note.  "  If  Cousin 
Will  has  been  the  slander-bearer,  I  will  go  and  make  him  recant, 
thought  George.  "Will  the  family  soon  be  back?"  he  blandly 
a.sked. 

"They  are  gone  to  visit  the  quality,"  the   servant   replied 
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ead,  in  Kim'  M 
aent  bv  th*     ■ 


"fif^re  is  the  adiiress  on  this  paper;"  and  George  read, 
Lytlia's  liaml,  "  The  bos  from  Madam  Hooiiiet's  to  be  aent  by  the 
FatTiham  Flying  Coach :  addressed  to  Mise  Van  den  Bosch,  at  the 
Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ctutle wood's,  Oa^tlewood,  Hajits." 

"  Where  ?  "  cried  poor  Jack,  aghaat. 

"  His  Lordehip  and  their  Ladyships  have  been  here  often,'* 
the  servant  said,  with  much  importanL-e,  "The  families  is  quits 
intimate." 


This  was  very  atrange ; 
LyJdy  had  owned  but  to  op- 

"  And  they  must  be  a-j 
liftve  took  a  power  of  boxes 
And  the  young  men  walket 
pocket. 

"  Wliat  was  that  remi 
some  eKclamatioD  of  the  la 

"  Dietntction  I  I  am 
what  I  am  Baying,"  groans 
shire,  and  Mr.  Esmond  is  gone  wiin  nnr. ' 

"Othello  eould  not  have  spoken  lictt.-r!  aii.l  kIh' Im  a  j-relty 
sroimtlrcl  in  her  eomimoy  !  "  says  Mr.  (>eon;e.  "  H;l  1  here  is  your 
mother's  chair!"  Indcuil,  at  this  moment  [hht  Aunt  Lnmliort 
eamc  swinging  down  Great  Rnssell  Street,  prei'edfil  by  her  footman. 
"  Tis  no  use  going  farther,  Aniit  Lamhert ! "  cries  George.  "  Our 
little  bird  has  flown." 

"What  little  bird?" 

"The  binl  Jack  wished  to  pair  witii  :- 
Why,  Jack,  I  protest  you  are  swr.irio;;  a^-.ii 
the  Sixth  Oommamlment  you  wanted  to  bn> 

"  Confound  it !  Icjivc  me  alone,  Mr.  Wa 
growla  Jack,  looking  very  savage  ;  anil  away 
reach  of  his  mother's  licarcrs. 

"  Wluit  is  tiie  matter,  Georse  ? '"  asks  ihe  lady. 

George,  who  has  not  Ix^n  very  well  picasetl  "ill 
iK'haTiour  all  day,  says :  "  Brother  Jaek  has  not 
Aunt  Lambert.  Ho  infonus  y 
ruodstratcB  with  me  for  being  ai 
the  country,  and  he  bawls,  and 
Aunt  Lainl)crt,  beware  of  jeah 
you  jealous!" 

"You  will  make  me  very  an;.T>'  if  yi 
^  way,"  Bays  poor  Aunt  Lambert  fn>m  lier  ch: 

"I  aril  ro3pi*tfully  dumb.  I  make  ii 
says  Ucoige,  with  a  low  bow,  and  turus  tow; 
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His  soul  was  wroth  within  him.  He  was  bent  on  quarrelling 
with  somebody.  Had  he  met  Cousin  Will  that  night,  it  had  gone 
ill  with  his  sureties. 

He  sought  Will  at  all  his  haunts,  at  Arthur's,  at  his  own  house. 
There  Lady  Castle  wood's  servants  informed  him  that  they  believed 
Mr.  Esmond  had  gone  to  join  the  family  in  Hants.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  cousin  : — 

"My  dear  kind  Cousin  William,"  he  said,  "you  know  I  am 
bound  over,  and  would  not  quarrel  with  any  one,  much  less  with  a 
dear,  truth-teUing,  affectionate  kinsman,  whom  my  brother  insulted 
by  caning.  But  if  you  can  find  any  one  who  says  that  I  prevented 
a  meeting  the  other  day  by  giving  information,  will  you  tell  your  in- 
formant that  I  think  it  is  not  I  but  somebody  else  is  the  coward  t 
And  I  write  to  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch  by  the  same  post,  to  inform  him 
and  Miss  Lyddy  that  I  find  some  rascal  has  been  telling  them  lies 
to  my  discredit,  and  to  beg  them  have  a  care  of  such  persons." 
And,  these  neat  letters  being  despatched,  Mr.  Warrington  dressed 
himself,  showed  himself  at  the  play,  and  took  supper  cheerfully  at 
the  "  Bedford." 

In  a  few  days  George  found  a  letter  on  his  breakfast-table  franked 
"  Castlewood,"  and,  indeed,  written  by  that  nobleman : — 

"Dear  Cousin,"  my  Lord  wrote,  "there  has  been  so  much 
annoyance  in  our  family  of  late,  that  I  am  sure  'tis  time  our  quarrels 
should  cease.  Two  days  since  my  brother  William  brought  me  a 
very  angry  letter,  signed  G.  Warrington,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
my  great  grief  and  pain,  acquainted  me  with  a  quarrel  that  had  taken 
pliice  between  you,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  your  conduct  was 
violent.  'Tis  an  ill  use  to  put  good  wine  to — that  to  which  you 
applied  good  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch's.  Sure,  before  an  old  man,  young 
ones  should  be  more  respectful.  I  do  not  deny  that  William's 
language  and  l)ehaviour  are  often  irritating.  I  know  he  has  often 
tried  ray  temper,  and  that  within  the  24  hours. 

"  Ah  !  why  should  we  not  all  live  happily  together  ?  You  know, 
cousin,  I  have  ever  professed  a  sincere  regard  for  you — that  I  am 
a  sincere  admirer  of  the  admirable  young  lady  to  whom  you  .arc 
engaged,  and  to  whom  I  offer  my  most  cordial  compliments  and 
remerabninces.  I  would  live  in  harmony  with  all  my  family  where 
'tis  possible — the  more  because  I  hope  to  introduce  to  it  a  Countess 
of  Castlewood. 

"At  my  mature  age,  'tis  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  choose  a 
young  wife.  My  Lydia  (you  will  divine  that  I  am  happy  in  being 
able  to  call  mine  the  elegant  Miss  Van  den  Bosch)  will  naturally 
survive  me.     After  soothing  my  declining  years,  I  shall  not  be 
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jealous  if  at  their  close  she  shoulil  select  Home  btippy  man  to  suiveed 
nie ;  though  I  ahall  envy  him  tlie  posaeaaion  of  so  much  perfection 
aiiJ  beauty.  Though  of  a  noble  Dutch  family,  her  rank,  the  giri 
ileelares,  is  not  »i»al  to  mine,  which  she  confesses  tiiat  she  is  pleaiii.>(l 
to  share.  I,  on  the  other  htmd,  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  desceiii hints 
to  ray  house,  and  to  have  it,  tlirough  my  Lady  Cuatlewood'e  hk^iis, 
restored  to  something  of  the  splendour  whioh  it  knew  before  two  or 
three  iiuproviJent  predecesBors  imonired  it.  My  Lydia,  who  u 
my  side,  sends  you  and  the 
reinembraaces. 

"  The  marriftge  will  b- 
to  see  yoD  at  church  I 
with  you.  When  I  and 
yesterday,  he  took  the  ii 
that  I  know  he  will  one  i' 
some  neighbonra.  The  L 
at  Kensington ;  we  havii 
ever  be  welcomed,  dear  ci. 


Lambert  family  her 

■y  speedily  here.  May  I  hojw 
will  not  be  present  to  quarrel 
aonomieed  the  match  to  him 
II  bail  part,  uttered  lan^iaip; 
ind  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to 
1^  Castlewooii  retains  the  house 
establishmejit,  where  you  will 
jr  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Castle  WOOD." 


Prom  the  London  .ifaffazine  of  Novemlier  1759  : — 

"Saturday,  Oetol)er  13th,  married,  at  his  se.-it,  Caatlewooil, 
Haiita,  the  Right  Honoimiblc  Eiiiifne,  Earl  uf  Ciistlewood,  to  the 
beautiful  Miss  Vaci  deu  Busch,  of  Virginia.      £70,000." 


CHAPTER  LXXII 

{FROM  THE  iVARRlNGTON  MS,)  IN  WHICH  MY  LADY  IS 
ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  LADDER 

LOOKING  across  the  fire,  towards  her  accustomed  chair,  who 
has  been  the  beloved  partner  of  my  hearth  during  the  last 
■^  half  of  my  life,  I  often  ask  (for  micldle-aged  gentlemen  have 
the  privilege  of  repeating  their  jokes,  their  questions,  their  stories), 
whether  two  young  people  ever  were  more  foolish  and  imprudent 
than  we  were,  when  we  married,  as  we  did,  in  the  year  of  the 
old  King's  death?  My  son,  who  has  taken  some  prodigious  leaps 
in  the  heat  of  his  fox-hunting,  says  he  surveys  the  gaps  and 
rivers  which  he  crossed  so  wifely  over,  with  terror  afterwards,  and 
astonishment  at  his  own  foolliardiness  in  maknig  such  desperate 
ventures :  and  yet  there  is  no  more  eager  sportsman  in  the  two 
counties  than  Miles.  He  loves  his  amusement  so  much  that  he 
cares  for  no  other.  He  has  broken  his  collar-bone,  and  had  a 
hundred  tumbles  (to  his  mother's  terror) ;  but  so  has  his  father 
(thinking,  perhaps,  of  a  copy  of  verse,  or  his  speech  at  Quarter 
Sessions)  been  thrown  over  his  old  mare's  head,  who  has  slipped 
on  a  stone,  as  they  were  both  dreaming  along  a  park  road  at 
four  miles  an  hour ;  and  Miles's  re(;kless  sport  has  been  the 
delight  of  his  life,  as  my  marriage  has  been  the  blessing  of  mine ; 
and  I  never  think  of  it  but  to  thank  Heaven.  Mind,  I  don't  set 
up  my  worship  as  an  example :  I  don't  say  to  all  young  folks, 
*'  Go  and  marry  upon  twopence  a  year ; "  or  people  would  look 
very  black  at  me  at  our  vestry-meetings ;  but  my  wife  is  known 
to  be  a  desperate  match-maker ;  and  when  Hodge  and  Susan 
appear  in  my  justice-room  with  a  talk  of  allowance,  we  urge  them 
to  spend  their  half-crown  a  week  at  home,  add  a  little  contribution 
of  our  own,  and  send  for  the  vicar. 

Now,  when  I  ask  a  question  of  my  dear  oracle,  I  know  what 
the  answer  will  be;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  I  so 
often  consult  her.  I  have  but  to  wear  a  particular  expression 
of  face,  and  my  Diana  takes  her  reflection  from  it.  Suppose  I 
say,  "My  dear,  don't  you  think  the  moon  was  made  of  cream- 
cheese  to-night  1"    She  will  say,  "Well,  papa,  it  did  look  very 
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like  crearo-cheeae,  indeed — tliere'a  nobody  like  you  far  droll  umilea." 
Or,  suppose  I  sny,  "  My  luve,  Mr.  Pitl'«  Bijeeeh  was  very  fine. 
but  I  doo't  think  he  is  eiiuiil  to  whiit  I  remember  his  iither." 
"  Nohwly  was  »[iiul  to  my  Lord  Chatham,"  says  my  wife.  And 
then  uae  of  the  girls  cries,  "Why,  1  liave  often  heard  our  pa[«i 
say  Lord  Chathum  was  a.  charlatiinl"  On  vhich  mammu  says, 
"  How  like  she  is  to  lier  AudI  Hetty  ! '" 


As  for  Miles,  Troa  Tyri^ 
the  aportiDg  announce  mem 

there  is  gooil  scent,  be  doce 

I   believe   the   raseal   has   • 
tragedies  {for  I  mentioned 
the  dunce  thought  sbe  wi 
to  my  Latin  Terscs,  how 
he  can't  conatnie  Corderiii 
the  little  table  at  my  con- 
in  it  who  will  take  thr 
cover:  but  Miles  never  1 
turea  of  Miles  ;  joltea  a^'amsi  hi 
them.      Only  ••"•■'■■  i'l   [.liiee  of  ; 
ink,  reiircsenfiiiL,'  Milm  asleep 
Bunbury   wuiitd   not  dis<>v 
going  over  my  mare  Sulfa 


to  him.  He  only  ruuls 
Norwich  paper.  So  long  aa 
ibout  the  Btate  of  the  eountrj-. 
my  poems,  much  more  my 
ts  to  him  the  other  day,  and 
I  Virginia) ;  and  with  respect 
terstand  them,  when  I  know 
;biB  note-book  lies  publicly  on 
reside,  and  any  one  Diuy  reftd 
liftjitg  my  spectacles  off  the 
Brt  in  the  loose  pnges  carica- 
OTit  he  never  knows  nor  heeds 

dinniT,  iiml  which  my  friend 

1   fomxl   a    rude  picture  of  mvself 

's   liea.l,  and  entitled  "  Tlie  S.|ui 


Horseback,  or  Fish  out  i>f  Water."  And  the  fellow  Iwfjan  to  roar 
with  lauijbter,  and  all  the  girls  to  titter,  when  I  came  ujim  the 
page  !  My  wife  said  she  never  was  in  such  a  fright  as  when  I 
went  to  niy  IkxiU  :  but  I  can  1)ear  a  joke  against  myself,  atxl 
have  heard  many,  tliou^li  (stiinige  tu  say  for  one  who  has  lived 
among  snijic  of  the  chief  wits  of  the  age)  I  never  heanl  a  grxiii 
one  in  my  life.  Never  mind.  Miles,  though  thou  art  not  a  wit,  I 
love  thee  none  the  worse  (there  never  was  any  love  lost  Iwtween 
two  wits  in  a  faniitv)  ;  thou;;h  thou  hikst  no  great  lieautv,  thy 
mother  thinks  thee  :i.s  liamUnie  as  A|>.>llo,  or  his  Hoval  Highni-.sd 
llie  I'rim-e  of  W'ale^  who  w;ia  l-rii  in  the  ven,-  s;ime  year  with 
th™.  Indeed,  »he  alwaj's  thinks  Uoates's  picture  of  the  Prince 
is  very  like  iicr  eldest  bny,  and  bus  the  print  in  her  dressing-room 
to  this  very  iLiy.* 

In  that  s;imc  year,  with  what  ilifTcrcnt  prospects !    my  Lord 
Esmond,  Lord  Castlcwood'a  son,  likewise  ajijieared  to  adorn   the 


•  Nota 


a  foninle  h 


"  My  s 


ipendlhrifl,  nor  a  breatrr 
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world.  My  Lord  C.  and  his  humble  servant  had  already  come  to 
a  coolness  at  that  time,  and,  Heaven  knows !  my  honest  Miles's 
godmother,  at  his  entrance  into  life,  brought  no  gold  pap-boats  to 
his  christening!  Matters  have  mended  since,  lau$  Deo — laus  Deo, 
indeed  !  for  I  suspect  neither  Miles  nor  his  father  would  ever  have 
been  able  to  do  much  for  themselves,  and  by  their  own  wits. 

Castlewood  House  has  quite  a  different  face  now  from  that 
venerable  one  which  it  wore  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  it 
was  covered  with  the  wrinkles  of  time,  the  scars  of  old  wars, 
the  cracks  and  blemishes  which  years  had  marked  on  its  hoary 
features.  I  love  best  to  remember  it  in  its  old  8liaf)e,  as  I  saw 
it  when  young  Mr.  George  Warrington  went  down  at  the  owner's 
invitation,  to  be  present  at  his  Lonlship's  marriage  with  Miss 
Lydia  Van  den  Bos<'h — "an  American  lady  of  noble  family  of 
Holland,"  as  the  county  pa[)er  announced  her  Ladyship  to  be. 
Then  the  towers  stood  as  Warrington's  grandfather  the  Colonel 
(the  Marquis,  as  Madam  Esmond  would  like  to  call  her  father) 
had  seen  them.  The  woods  (thinned  not  a  little  to  be  sure) 
stood,  nay,  souie  of  the  self-same  rooks  may  have  cawed  over 
them,  whic^h  the  Colonel  had  seen  threescore  years  back.  His 
picture  hung  in  the  hall,  which  might  have  been  his,  had  he  not 
preferred  love  and  gratitude  to  wealth  and  worldly  honour;  and 
Mr.  George  Esmond  Warrington  (that  is,  Egomet  Ipse  who  write 
this  page  down),  as  he  walked  the  old  place,  pacing  the  long 
corridors,  the  smooth  dew-spangled  terraces,  and  cool  darkling 
avenues,  felt  awhile  aa  if  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Walpole's  cavaliers 
with  ruff,  rapier,  buflf-coat,  and  gorget,  and  as  if  an  Old  Pretender, 
or  a  Jesuit  emissary  in  disguise,  might  appear  from  behind  any 
tiill  tree-tr'ink  round  about  the  mansion,  or  antique  carved  cup- 
board within  it.  I  had  the  strangest,  saddest,  pleasantest  old- 
world  fancies  as  I  walked  the  place;  I  imaginc<l  tragedies,  intrigues, 
serenades,  escahwloes,  Oliver's  Roundheads  battering  the  towers,  or 
bluff  Hal's  Beefeaters  pricking  over  the  plain  before  the  castle. 
I  was  then  courting  a  certain  young  lady  (madam,  your  ladyship's 
eyes  had  no  need  of  spectacles  then,  and  on  the  brow  above  them 
there  was  never  a  wrinkle  or  a  silver  hair),  and  I  remember  I 
wrote  a  ream  of  romantic  description,  under  my  Lord  Castlewood's 
franks,  to  the  lady  who  never  tired  of  reading  my  letters  then. 
She  says  I  only  send  her  three  lines  now,  when  I  am  away  in 
London  or  elsewhere.  'Tis  that  I  may  not  fatigue  your  old  eyes, 
my  dear ! 

Mr.  Warrington  thought  liimself  authorised  to  order  a  genteel 
new  suit  of  clothes  for  my  Lord's  marriage,  and  with  Monsieur 
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rumbo  tt    d  d    h       i>pc*rn.  t  Ca-tl  w  od  a  fi-w 

d  y   bef  re  th    oerem    y      I  m    t       tl    t  t  liftd  be      fount! 

pcd     t  t    se  d  my  fa  thfiil  S  dy  1  boa  1     V  gi  m  Rliip. 

A  great     B  t         ttack    g  th    tl  uat  and  1     gs  and  p  ovitig 

f  tal  ry  m  uses        th  t  yea      f  %  If        rped        ,  hail 

d  and  w  II     gh  k  11  1  ray  poo    J  d    f     wh  m  h     cat  ve  air 

nspro        cedtobothheture     ^^     [     t«i  with         b     danro 


rte  n  tin  1 G  mbo    bed 

aa            wl       h        Mte  w    t  to  Q  ebee : 

]      I     ha<l    tt 

7  and           f    tl     m  htary  life, 

h        m       d     tta.1 

mw      Vt      fnuid  Lastl  woixl 

H      80    full      f  f        d 

d         tore      Lady  F  nnj    wm 

1   re    po          pi 

Fsmaid      bom     f  th      irgina  nf 

!           ghbo    hoi  1     Ik 

y      g  C       teas      A  b   hop's 

d  w  h  reetf    tl      ] 

Iroight        hi     brotber-in- 

1        f  th    be    h  fro 

th    1  ly  k    t    f      tnmony 

1   twee     Euge       Earl 

1       1  Lyd     V       1      BoBch, 

!      te      ani  f     80 

d  after  th        pt    1    the  old 

h  UN  in  Haupahire 

mm  of  pu  ty  to  wh   h  it  had 

1    gbe                 tarn 

ty  f  ra  1  «  ra       glaill    to  pav 

tl            il        t  t     1 

1               1        ]!        Tl     1    1         ciillii 

tl        bj    t    f          1 

!j      t  Ik         i          1     1      1   I       t   i   Tfiasr 

tl    t  11          Tl  w 

Ity    t«           11               t        t       ,  iirid 

1       III        1     n       t«l       t  rs  tl         I     I.            It!        .>c  1.. 

t        1           H      1  1 

1  wl       tl       re    I    i  tl             t      f.miiJ 

t  d   1      1  t    t     t  L<    I 

C-uttl  wo.  1         1        tl         1             1  not 

1      1  tl  bet. 

h     t  1       hcl                   t             S  pp.>.-e 

1     liul  jlt  1  tl 

1  ]       1     1     t  tl        tl      I     It      18   her 

J   tl    >  w 

1      t        I    h                            ra      cnarv 

1        tl           Tl     H      i  1 

f  Ik         re    1  t            1  t)    t    t  wjiR  a 

1       fi    t      1 

t     1          C      I       Kxi   H                     more 

1             11             1        11 

D.  1    rsfs      11      t  11           1    pt    t  mill- 

If       tl     k  1. 1        fi 
1                 1  t             L 
A\        t      t         t 

Tl              1    1     t     kl       |1            th  pr.-at 

111                                1 1    1        ts  and 

tl                                   It                         tl    it   |J(T 

I    1    1  p  b        11 

11     h    1      I  M            (1            It    inds! 

I  11 

Th  t    I 

II  ,    1 


kl     to  i>ti 
1  Elert 
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where  practicable,  to  pare  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  down. 
He  could,  somehow,  look  to  every  yard  of  worsted  lace  on  the  foot- 
men's coats,  and  every  pound  of  beef  that  went  to  their  dinner.  A 
watchful  old  eye  noted  every  flagon  of  beer  which  was  fetched  from 
the  buttery,  and  marked  that  no  waste  occurred  in  the  larder.  The 
people  were  fewer,  but  more  regularly  paid;  the  liveries  were  not 
so  ragged,  and  yet  the  tailor  had  no  need  to  dun  for  his  money ;  the 
gardeners  and  grooms  grumbled,  though  their  wages  were  no  longer 
overdue :  but  the  horses  fattened  on  less  com,  and  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  ever  so  much  more  plentiful — so  keenly  did  my 
Lady's  old  grandfather  keep  a  watch  over  the  household  affairs, 
from  his  lonely  little  chamber  in  the  turret. 

These  improvements,  though  here  told  in  a  paragraph  or  two, 
were  the  affairs  of  months  and  years  at  Castlewood ;  where,  with 
thrift,  onler,  and  judicious  outlay  of  money  (however,  upon  some 
pressing  occasions,  my  Lord  might  say  he  had  none)  the  estate  and 
household  increased  in  prosperity.  That  it  was  a  flourishing  and 
economical  household  no  one  could  deny :  not  even  the  dowager 
lady  and  her  two  children,  who  now  seldom  entered  within  Castle- 
wood gates,  my  Lady  considering  them  in  the  light  of  enemies — for 
who,  indeed,  would  like  a  stepmother-in-law  ?  The  little  reigning 
Countess  gave  the  Dowager  battle,  and  routed  her  utterly  and 
speedily.  Though  educated  in  the  colonies,  and  ignorant  of  polite 
life  during  her  early  years,  the  Countess  Lydia  had  a  power  of 
language  and  a  strength  of  will  that  all  had  to  acknowledge  who 
quarrelled  with  her.  The  Dowager  and  my  Lady  Fanny  were  no 
match  for  the  young  American :  they  fled  from  before  her  to  their 
jointure  house  in  Kensington,  and  no  wonder  their  absence  was  not 
regretted  by  my  Lord,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  regretting  no  one 
whose  back  was  turned.  Could  Cousin  Warrington,  whose  hand 
his  Lordship  pressed  so  affectionately  on  coming  and  parting,  with 
whom  Cousin  Eugene  was  so  gay  and  frank  and  pleasant  when  they 
were  together,  expect  or  hope  that  his  Lordship  would  grieve  at  his 
departure,  at  his  death,  at  any  misfortune  which  could  happen  to 
him,  or  any  souls  alive  ?  Cousin  Warrington  knew  better.  Always 
of  a  scepti(;al  turn,  Mr.  W.  took  a  grim  delight  in  watching  the 
I)eculiarities  of  his  neighbours,  and  could  like  this  one  even  though 
he  had  no  courage  and  no  heart.  Courage?  Heart?  What  are 
these  to  you  and  me  in  the  world?  A  man  may  have  private 
virtues  as  he  may  have  half  a  million  in  the  funds.  What  we 
du  monde  expect  is,  that  he  should  be  lively,  agreeable,  keep  a 
decent  figure,  and  pay  his  way.  Colonel  Esmond,  Warrington's 
grandfather  (in  whose  history  and  dwelling-place  Mr.  W.  took  an 
extraordinary  interest),  might  once  have  been  owner  of  this  house  of 
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CasUewood,  ami  of  the  titles  which  helongnl  to  iu  posficseur. 
gentleman  often   liKiked   at  the  Colonel's  yrave  picture  as  it 
hung  in  the  saloon,  u  copy  or  replim  of  wliich  piece  Mr.  Wurriugtoa 
fondly  rememboreii  iu  Virginia. 

"He  must  have  been  a  little  touched  here,"  my  Lord  said, 
tapping  his  own  tull  placid  forehead. 

There  are  cerbiiu  actions  simple  and  common  with  some  men, 
which  others  cinnot  understand,  and  deny  as  utter  lies,  or  deriile  as 
actaormuf' 


]J| 


I  do  you  the  justice 
to  his  Lonlship,  "  that  yo 
any  fnentl  in  the  world." 

"  Eh  !  I  am  selfiab  :  bi.- 
world?"  aalH  my  Lord,  wil 
pinch  out  of  his  box.     0 
ship  happening  to  wear  a 
and  tiie  ordinarily  laogu 
;^]ity  (rf  a  Bchoolboy.     L 
vrant  of  courage.     "  I  dare»>7  jm 
spect  myself,  George,"  he  would  i 
a  very  pleas^iut  .sardonii^l  dis<'oiir 
faults,  an<l  sliortcoinings ; 


,  coiisin,"  says  Mr.  Warrington 
not  give  up  any  ailviinta^  for 

lore  selfish  than  the  rest  of  the 
ch  shnig  of  his  shoulders,  and  a 
iir  walks  in  the  tielde,  his  Lord- 
t  coat,  a  cow  ran  towanis  him  : 
a  sprang  over  a  stile  with  the 
ouwal  Ilia  tremor,  or  his  natural 
respect  me  no  more  than  I  re- 
ay,  in  liis  candid  way,  and  Im'^'iii 
c  u|X)n  the  fall  of  man,  and  hi^4 
ider  why  Heaven  had  not  inude 
s  all  brave  and  tidl,  and  handsome,  and  rich  1  As  for  Mr.  War- 
riu!,'ton,  who  very  likely  loved  to  be  king  of  his  company  (as  some 
peiiple  do),  he  could  not  hcl])  liking  tliis  kinsman  of  his,  so  witty, 
gniceful,  polislie<l,  high-placed  in  the  world— so  utterly  his  inferior. 
Like  the  animal  in  Mr.  Sterne's  famous  bixik,  "Do  not  beat  me,'' 
his  Lordship's  lix)k  seenie<I  ti>  say,  "hut,  if  you  will,  you  may," 
No  iiiuti,  save  a  bully  and  coward  himself,  di»ds  hartlly  with  a 
i:reature  so  spiritless. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII 

IFE  KEEP  CHRISTMAS  AT  CASTLEWOOD,   1759 

WE  know,  my  dear  children,  from  our  &vourite  fairy  story- 
books, how  at  all  cliristenings  and  marriages  some  one 
is  invariably  disappointed,  and  vows  vengeance ;  and  so 
need  not  wonder  that  good  Cousin  Will  should  curse  and  rage 
energetically  at  the  news  of  his  brother's  engagement  with  the 
colonial  heiress.  At  first.  Will  fleil  the  house,  in  his  wrath  swear- 
ing he  would  never  return.  But  nobody,  inclu<ling  the  swearer, 
believed  much  in  Master  Will's  oaths;  and  this  unrepentant 
prodigal,  after  a  day  or  two,  came  back  to  the  paternal  house. 
The  fumes  of  the  marriage-feast  allured  him  :  he  could  not  afford 
to  resign  his  knife  and  fork  at  Castlewood  table.  He  returned, 
and  drank  and  ate  there  in  token  of  revenge.  He  pledged  the 
yoimg  bride  in  a  bumper,  and  drank  perdition  to  her  under  his 
breath.  He  made  responses  of  smothered  maledictions  as  her 
father  gave  her  away  in  the  chapel,  and  my  Lord  vowed  to  love, 
honour,  and  cherish  her.  He  was  not  the  only  gnimbler  respecting 
that  marriage,  as  Mr.  Warrington  knew :  he  heard  then,  and  after- 
wards, no  end  of  abuse  of  my  Lady  and  her  grandfather.  The  old 
gentleman's  City  friends,  his  legal  adviser,  the  Dissenting  clergyman 
at  whose  chapel  they  attended  on  their  first  arrival  in  England,  and 
poor  Jack  liimbert,  the  orthodox  young  divine,  whose  eloquence 
he  had  fondly  hoped  had  been  exerted  over  her  in  private,  were 
bitter  against  the  little  lady's  treachery,  and  each  had  a  story 
to  tell  of  his  having  been  enslaved,  encouraged,  jilted  by  the  young 
American.  The  lawyer,  who  had  had  such  an  accurate  list  of 
all  her  properties,  estates,  moneys,  slaves,  ships,  expectations,  was 
ready  to  vow  and  sweur  that  he  believed  the  whole  account  was 
false ;  that  there  was  no  such  place  as  New  York  or  Virginia ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch  had  no  land  there;  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Guinea  trade,  and  that  the  negroes 
were  so  many  black  falsehoods  invented  by  the  wily  old  planter. 
The  Dissenting  piustor  moaned  over  his  stray  lambling— if  such  a 
'ittle,  wily,  mischievous  monster  could  be  called  a  lamb  at  alL 
Toor  Jack  Lambert  ruefully  acknowledged   to  his  mamma  the 
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possession  of  a  lock  of  black  hair,  nhich  he  bedewed  with  team  | 
and  npOBtrophised  in  quite  imderiral  language:  and,  aa  for  Mr. 
William  EBmond,  he,  with  the  shrieks  aud  curses  in  which  he 
always  freely  indulged,  even  at  Caatlewood,  under  hia  sister-in-law's 
own  pretty  little  noac,  when  under  any  Btrcng  emotion,  cBlIed 
Acheron  to  witness,  that  out  of  that  region  there  did  not  exist 
Ruch  an  artful  young  devil  as  Miss  Lydin.  He  swore  that  she  v 
It  infernal  female  Oerbenia,  anil  caEled  down  all  the  wrath  of  thl*  j 


ug  raacal  of  a  hmllier,  who  had 
beil  his  prize  from  him. 
when  Will  expatiated  on 
uch  a  she-devil  at  you  dMcribe  i 
her.  If  she  intends  to  deceive  ' 
me  of  poison,  as  you  say,  how 
in  I  Yoii  ougiit  to  thank  the 
for  robbing  you  of  siich  a  fury, 
itlewood  than  by  albwing  him 


world  and  the  next  iipoi 
cajoled  him  with  fair  wo. 

"  Why,"  says  Mr.  V 
matters  with  him),  "if 
her,  you  are  all  the  bett 
licr  husband,  and  to  gi 
lucky  for  you,  yoa  ar" 
gods,  Will,  instead  of  i 
and  can't  be  better  rev. 
her  sole  possession." 

"  All  this  was  very  wen,  I  Esmond  said  ;  fent — not  im-  ^ 

juKlly,  pcrliapii  — remarkcii  that  his  lirotlicr  was  not  the  Ipsa  a 
wnimdiTl  for  having  chpatcd  him  out  of  the  fortune  whiHi  lie 
exi)e''tcil  to  get,  and  which  he  had  risked  hi.i  life  to  win,  too. 

George  Warrington  wiis  at  a  hiss  to  know  h'lw  his  cousin  ha<l 
been  nmdo  so  to  risk  his  prmous  existennj  (for  wliirli,  |ier)iiij>s, 
a  Mjje's  cmi  had  lieen  a  Httini;  teniiiiiatiim),  on  wliicli  Will  Esuiond, 
witii  the  utmost  I'aiidoiir,  told  his  kiiistiiaii  how  the  little  Ctrhtm 
had  actually  eaiiBcd  the  meeting  lictwoni  tlieiii,  wliii'h  was  inter- 
rupted somehow  by  Sir  John  yiclilin;;'^  men  :  lnw  slic  was  always 
saying  that  George  Warringtrm  was  a  cowani  for  e\i'i-  sneeriiis  at 
Mr.  Will,  and  the  latter  doubly  a  ii.)ltn">u  f.r  ?i..t  talking  iioli.'e  of 
his  kinsman's  taunts;  how  George  had  iiiii  aw:iy  ;iiiil  nearly  died 
of  fright  in  lirathlock's  CKjieiiition  ;  and  "llein'c  lake  mc,"  says 
Will,  "  I  never  was  more  surprised,  cousin,  tluiii  wlicn  vou  stoiicl 
to  your  griMind  so  .-oolly  in  Tottenham  C-ourt  Fi.Ms  yon-ler,  for  me 
ami  my  second  offered  to  wa^cr  that  you  woiilil  never  iv.nie  !  " 

Mr.  Warrington  laughed,  and  thanked  Mr.  Will  for  this  opinion 
of  him. 

"  Though,"  says  he. 
eaiue  up,  or  you  wou 
body  in  another  minui 
I  Ktood  before  you  1 

"  Yes,  cuiTsc  Mil',"  sii 
"  that's  my  way  of  shoi 


ciu>in,  'twas  lucky  for  iiie  the  constables 

have  whipped  your  swniii    through    my 

Didn't  you  see  how  chiiiisy  I  wiia  as 

d  you  actually  tuniol  white  and  shook 


s  Mr.  Will  (Mi 


very  red  till.-*  time), 
L-on  founded  I  y  angry 
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with  you,  cousin  !  But  now  'tis  my  brother  I  hate,  and  that  littJe 
devil  of  a  Countese — a  coiint*«a  !  a  pretty  counteaa,  indeed ! "  And, 
with  another  rumbling  cannonade  of  oathB,  Will  saluted  the  reign- 
ing member  of  his  fomily. 

"  Well,  cousin,"  says  George,  looking  him  queerly  in  the  face, 
"  you  let  me  off  eusily,  and,  I  dare  say,  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  or  at 
any  rate  a  wtiole  wiiiatroat,  and  I  admire  your  forbearance  and 
spirit.  What  u  pity  that  a  courage  like  yours  should  be  wasted 
aa  a  mere  Court  usher !  You  arc  a.  loss  to  his  Majesty's  army. 
You  positively  are  ! " 

"I  never  know  whether  you  are  joking  or  serious,  Mr.  War- 
rington," growls  Will. 

"  I  should  think  very  few  gentlemen  would  dare  to  joke  with 
}/o«,  rousin,  if  they  had  a  r^ard  for  their  own  lives  or  ears  ! "  cries 
Mr.  Warrington,  who  loved  this  grave  way  of  dealing  with  bis 
noble  kinsman,  aixl  used  to  watch,  with  a  droll  interest,  the  other 
choking  his  curses,  grinding  his  teeth  because  afraid  to  bite,  and 
smothering  his  cowardly  anger. 

"  And  you  should  moderate  your  expresBions,  cousin,  r^iarding 
the  dear  Countess  and  my  Lord  your  brother,"  Mr.  Wajrington 
resumed.  "  Of  you  they  always  speak  most  tenderly.  Her  Lady- 
ship has  told  me  ererytbing," 

"  Wlmt,  evtrgtliiiiij  ?  "  cries  Will,  aghast. 

"  As  much  as  women  ever  do  tell,  cousin.  She  owned  that  she 
tliought  you  ha<l  been  a  little  iprit  with  her.  Wbnt  woman  can 
help  liking  a  man  who  has  admired  her  1 " 

"  Why,  she  hates  you,  and  says  you  were  wild  about'  her,  Mr. 
Warrington  !  "  says  Mr.  Esmond. 

"  Sprctie  injuria  JoTTiiir,  cousin  !  " 

"Fur  me,-  -what^  for  nie?"  asks  the  other. 

"  I  never  did  care  for  her,  and  hence,  perhaps,  she  does  not 
love  me.  Don't  you  remember  that  case  of  the  wife  of  the  Captain 
of  the  Guard?" 

"  Which  GuanI  r' asks  Will. 

"  My  Lonl  Potiphar,"  says  Mr.  Warrington. 

"  Lord  Who  ?  My  Lonl  Falmouth  is  Captain  of  the  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard,  and  my  Lord  Berkeley  of  the  Pensioners.  My  Lord 
HottLirt  had  'cm  Ifufore.  Suppose  you  haven't  been  long  enough  in 
England  to  know  who's  who,  cousin  !  "  remarks  Mr.  William. 

But  Mr.  Warrington  explained  that  he  was  speaking  of  a 
captjiin  of  the  guard  <^  the  King  of  Egypt,  whose  wife  had  perae- 
cuted  one  Joseph  fur  not  returning  her  affection  for  him.  On 
which  Will  said  that,  as  for  Egypt,  he  believed  it  was  a  confounded 
long  way  off ;  and  that,  if  Lord  What-d'ye-call's  wife  told  lies  about 
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him,  it  w&e  like  her  sex,  who,  Ue  supposed,  were  the  same  every- 
where. 

Now  the  tnith  is,  that  when  he  paid  liis  marriaKe  visit  to 
Casdewood,  Mr.  Warriiigtou  had  lieard  from  the  little  Countess  h«r 
Tersion  of  the  story  of  differences  between  Will  Esmond  and  horaelf. 
And  this  tale  differed,  in  aome  respects,  though  he  is  far  from 
saying  it  is  more  autlieutic  than  the  ingenuous  nnrrative  of  Mr. 
Will,  The  lady  was  grieved  to  tliiuk  how  she  had  been  deceivwi 
in  her  hrother-iu-law.  She  feare<i  t  his  life  about  the  Court  and 
town  had  injured  those  high  prim  i  vrhich  all  the  Esmonds  are 
known  to  be  burn  with  ;  that  Mr    "    I's  wonts  were  not  altogether 

to  be  trusted  ;  that  it  loose  life  »  "" 

him  mercenary,  blunted  his  hon 

chivalrous  courage  "  which  we 

stud,  tossing  her  head,  "  which  wc  i: 

leastways,  you  and  me,  and  my  LonI,  and  my  cousin  Horry  have 

it,  I  know  !  "  aays  the  Ooimteas.     "  Ob,  Cousin  George !  and  must 

1  confess  that  I  was  led  to  doubt  o''  youn,  vitlumt  which  « 


Bcuniary  difficulties  had  n 
irhnps  even  impaired  the  high 
inda,  coutsin,"  the  little  Iwlf 

siuonds  most  always  p 
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these  walls  !  Haven't  the  Esmonds  always  fought  for  their  country 
and  king  ?  Is  there  one  of  iis  that,  when  the  moment  arrives,  ain't 
ready  to  show  that  he's  an  Esmond  and  a  nobleman  ?  If  my  eldest 
son  was  to  show  the  white  feather,  *  My  Lord  Esmond ! '  I  would 
say  to  him  (for  that's  the  second  title  in  our  family),  *I  disown 
your  Lordship  ! ' "  And  so  saying,  the  intrepid  little  woman  looked 
round  at  her  ancestors,  whose  effigies,  depicted  l>y  Lely  and  Eneller, 
figured  round  the  walls  of  her  drawing-room  at  Castlewood. 

Over  that  apartment,  and  the  whole  house,  domain  and  village, 
the  new  Coimtess  speedily  began  to  rule  with  an  unlinnted  sway. 
It  was  surprising  how  quickly  she  learned  the  ways  of  command ; 
and,  if  she  did  not  adopt  those  methods  of  precedence  usual  in 
England  among  great  ladies,  invented  regulations  for  herself,  and 
promulgated  them,  and  ma<le  others  submit.  Having  been  bred  a 
Dissenter,  and  not  being  over-familiar  with  the  Established  Church 
service,  Mr.  Warrington  remarked  that  she  made  a  blunder  or  two 
during  the  office  (not  knowing,  for  example,  when  she  was  to  turn 
her  face  towards  the  east,  a  custom  not  adopted,  I  believe,  in  other 
Reforming  churches  besides  the  English) ;  but  between  Warrington's 
first  bridal  visit  to  Castlewood  and  his  second,  my  Lady  had  got  to 
be  quite  perfect  in  that  part  of  her  duty,  and  sailed  into  chapel  on 
her  cousin's  arm,  her  two  footmen  bearing  her  Ladyship's  great 
prayer-book  behind  her,  as  demurely  as  that  delightful  old  devotee 
with  her  lacquey,  in  Mr.  Hogarth's  famous  picture  of  "  Morning," 
and  as  if  my  Lady  Lydia  had  been  accustomed  to  have  a  chaplain 
all  her  life.  She  seemed  to  patronise  not  only  the  new  chaplain, 
but  tiie  service  and  the  church  itself,  as  if  she  had  never  in  her  own 
country  heard  a  Ranter  in  a  barn.  She  made  the  oldest  established 
families  in  the  country — grave  baronets  and  their  wives — worthy 
squires  of  twenty  descents,  who  rode  over  to  Castlewood  to  pay  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  honour — know  their  distance,  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  give  her  the/xM.  She  got  an  old  heraldry  book  ;  and  a  surprising 
old  maiden  lady  from  Winton,  learned  in  politeness  and  genealogies, 
from  whom  she  learned  the  Court  etiquette  (as  the  old  Winton  lady 
had  known  it  in  Queen  Anne's  time) ;  and  ere  long  she  jabbered 
gules  and  sables,  bends  and  saltires,  not  with  correctness  always, 
but  with  a  wonderful  volubility  and  perseverance.  She  made  little 
progresses  to  the  neighbouring  towns  in  her  gilt  coach  and  six,  or  to 
the  village  in  her  chair,  and  asserted  a  quasi-regal  right  of  homage 
from  her  tenants  and  other  clodpoles.  She  lectured  the  parson  on 
his  divinity ;  the  bailiif  on  his  farming ;  instructed  the  astonished 
housekeeper  how  to  preserve  and  pickle ;  would  have  taught  the 
great  London  footmen  to  jump  behind  the  carriage,  only  it  was  too 
high  for  her  little  Ladyship  to  mount;  gave  the  village  gossips 
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instructions  how  to  nurse  ami  bike  care  of  their  children  long  befbn  I 
Bbe  had  one  hersrlf ;  and  as  for  physic,  Ma<lum  Eumond  in  VirginSt  * 
was  not  more  reaohite  about  lier  pills  and  druughta  thun  AIuuKLyilfa, 
the  earl's  new  bride     Do  yim  remctiibpr  the  story  of  the  FtaJieniuin 
and  the  Gene    n  the     Anb    u  N  ghts    t     So    no  n  ni    eil  w  th 
gard  to  this  lady  how  su  L  a  pn  I  ^  o  is  gen  us  cw  il  i  la  e  be* 
c    kel  down    nto  su  h  a  hi  le  bntll     as  h      bo.1        Wl   n   M 
nngtfl      et  imed  to  Lood  n     fl      his  fiist  nup  al  ^ 
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gardens  for  centuries,  according  to  tradition,  and  had  their  backs  all 
covered  with  a  hideous  grey  mould.)  "Lockwood  must  pack  off; 
the  workhouse  is  the  place  for  him ;  and  I  shall  have  a  smarts  good- 
looking,  tall  fellow  in  the  lodge  that  will  do  credit  to  our  livery." 

^'  He  was  my  grandfather's  man,  and  served  him  in  the  wars 
of  Queen  Anne,"  interposed  Mr.  Warrington.  On  which  my  Lady 
cried  petulantly,  "  Oh  Lord !  Queen  Anne's  dead,  I  suppose,  and 
we  ain't  a-going  into  mourning  for  her." 

This  n)atter  of  Lockwood  was  discussed  at  the  fiimily  dinner, 
when  her  Ladyship  announced  her  intention  of  getting  rid  of  the 
old  man. 

"  I  am  told,"  demurely  remarks  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  "  that,  by 
the  laws,  poor  servants  and  poor  folks  of  all  kinds  are  admirably 
provided  in  their  old  age  here  in  England.  I  am  sure  I  wish  we 
had  such  an  asvlum  for  our  folks  at  home,  and  that  we  were  eased 
of  the  expense  of  keeping  our  old  hands." 

"  If  a  man  can't  work  he  ought  to  go ! "  cries  her  Ladyship. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  that's  a  fact ! "  says  grandpapa. 

"  What !  an  old  servant  ? "  asks  my  Lor«l. 

"  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch  possibly  was  independent  of  servants  when 
he  was  young,"  remarks  Mr.  Warrington. 

**  Greased  my  own  boots,  opened  my  own  shutters,  sanded  and 
watered  my  own " 

"  Sugar,  sir  ] "  says  my  Lord. 

"  No ;  floor,  son-in-law ! "  says  the  old  man,  with  a  laugh ; 
"  though  there  is  such  tricks  in  grocery-stores,  saving  your  Lady- 
ship's presence." 

"  La,  pa !  what  should  /  know  about  stores  and  groceries  ? " 
cries  her  Ladyship. 

^'  He  !  Keniember  stealing  the  sugar,  and  what  came  on  it,  my 
dear  Ladyship  ] "  says  grandpapa. 

"  At  any  rate,  a  handsome  well-grown  man  in  our  livery  will 
look  better  than  that  shrivelled  old  porter  creature! '  cries  my  Lady. 

'^  No  livery  is  so  l)ecoming  as  old  age,  madam,  and  no  lace  as 
handsome  as  silver  hairs,"  says  Mr.  Warrington.  "  What  will  the 
county  say  if  you  banish  old  Lockwood  ? " 

"  Oh !  if  you  plead  for  him,  sir,  I  suppose  he  must  stay.  Hadn't 
I  better  onler  a  couch  for  him  out  of  my  drawing-room,  and  send 
him  some  of  the  best  wine  from  the  cellar  1 " 

"Indeed,  your  Ladyship  couldn't  do  better,"  Mr.  Warrington 
remarked,  very  gravely. 

And  my  Lord  said,  yawning,  "  Cousin  George  is  perfectly  right, 
my  dear.  To  turn  away  such  an  old  servant  as  Lockwood  would 
have  an  ill  look." 

40 
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"Tou  Bce  those  mouldy  ulil  can's  iire,  tift^r  aII,  a  ci 
attract  Tiaitora,"  continues  Mr.  Warrington  graToly.  "  Your  Lady- 
ship muflt  ailuw  thia  old  wretch  to  reinaiu.  It  won't  lie  for  loDg. 
And  you  niaj  then  engage  the  tall  porter.  It  ia  verj'  hard  on  ua, 
Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  that  we  are  obliged  to  keep  our  old  negroea 
when  ttey  ore  pnat  work.  I  ahall  sell  that  rascal  Gumbo  iii  eight 
or  ten  years." 

"  Don't  tink  you  will,  maater  ! ' 

"  Hold  your  tj.ingue,  ( 


see,  and  perhaps  thinks  an 
kindness,"  says  Mr.  Warrino 

The  next  day,  to  Wan 
send  a  basket  of  good  w 

"  I  thought  of  what  ^ 
to  bed ;  and  gncss  you  kj 
and  that  it's  best  to  kce]: 

And  ao  this  aSair  of 
wondering  within  hinixelt  ai  i 
West,  witli  lier  ndipeti  and  ! 
have  done  I'redit  to  tlic  most  batteitd  old  dowagi 
trumiH  ■    SL  J  n  es' 


'  Rays  Gwmbo,  grinning. 

sn't  know  English  ways,  you 
it  has  a  ulaim  on  his  miist«r'B 

rprisc,  my  lady  absolutely  did 
:wood,  and  a  cushion  for  his 


tenlay,  at  night  when  I  went 
rid  better  than  I  do,  cousin ; 
L,  as  you  say." 
lodge  ended,  Mr.  Waningtoa 

i  STTange  little  chnracter  out  of  the 

jilicitics,  and  a  hrartlessnesa  would 

who  ever  turiii-d 


I 
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that  t    possess       1      1 1       t  h                      If 

J         nt    f  t  but 

be  compelled  to  resig:i  it  after,  at  the  most,  soui 

e  forty  yeiirs  lewe. 

As  the  old  woman  prattled  of  her  former  lovers 

and  admirers  (her 
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auditor  having  much  more  information  regarding  her  past  career 
than  her  Latlyship  knew  of),  I  would  look  in  her  face,  and,  out  of 
the  ruins,  try  to  build  up  in  my  fancy  a  notion  of  her  beauty  in  its 
prime.  What  a  homily  I  read  there  !  How  the  courts  were  grown 
with  grass,  the  towers  broken,  the  doors  ajar,  the  fine  gilt  saloons 
tarnished,  and  the  tapestries  cobwebbed  and  torn  !  Yonder  dilapi- 
dated palace  was  all  alive  once  with  splendour  and  music,  and  those 
dim  windows  were  dazzling  and  blazing  with  light !  What  balls 
and  feasts  were  once  here,  what  splendour  and  laughter !  I 
could  see  lovers  in  waiting,  crowds  in  admiration,  rivals  furious. 
I  could  imagine  twilight  assignations,  and  detect  intrigues,  though 
the  curtains  were  close  and  drawn.  I  wjis  often  minded  to  say  to 
the  old  woman  as  she  talked,  "  Madam,  I  know  the  story  was  not 
as  you  tell  it,  but  so  and  so  " — (I  had  read  at  home  the  history  of 
her  life,  as  my  dear  old  grandfather  had  wrote  it) :  and  my  fancy 
wandered  about  in  her,  amused  and  solitary,  as  I  had  walked  about 
our  father's  house  at  Castlewood,  meditating  on  departed  glories, 
and  imagining  ancient  times. 

When  Aunt  Bernstein  came  to  Castlewood,  her  relatives  there, 
more,  I  think,  on  accoimt  of  her  own  force  of  character,  imperious- 
ness,  and  sarcastic  wit,  than  from  their  desire  to  possess  her  money, 
were  accustomed  to  pay  her  a  great  deal  of  resi)ect  and  deference, 
which  she  accepted  as  her  due.  She  exj)ected  the  same  treatment 
from  the  new  Countess,  whom  she  was  prepared  to  greet  with 
special  good-humour.  The  match  had  been  of  her  making.  "  As 
you,  you  silly  creature,  would  not  have  the  heiress,'^  she  said,  "  I 
was  determined  she  should  not  go  out  of  the  family,"  and  she  laugh- 
ingly told  of  many  little  schemes  for  bringing  the  marriage  about. 
She  had  given  the  girl  a  coronet  and  her  nephew  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Of  course  she  should  be  welcome  to  both  of  them.  She 
was  delighted  with  the  little  Countess's  courage  and  spirit  in  routing 
the  Dowager  and  Lady  Fanny.  Almost  always  pleased  with  pretty 
people  on  her  first  introduction  to  them.  Madam  Bernstein  raffoUd 
of  her  niece  Lydia's  bright  eyes  and  lovely  little  figure.  The 
marriage  was  altogether  desirable.  The  old  man  was  an  obstacle, 
to  be  sure,  and  his  talk  and  appearance  somewhat  too  homely. 
But  he  will  be  got  rid  of.  He  is  old  and  in  delicate  health.  "  He 
will  want  to  go  to  America,  or  perhaps  farther,"  says  the  Baroness, 
with  a  shrug.  "  As  for  the  child,  she  had  great  fire  and  liveliness, 
and  a  Cherokee  manner,  which  is  not  without  its  charm,"  said  the 
pleased  old  Baroness.  "  Your  brother  had  it — so  have  you.  Master 
Greorge  !  Nous  la  formerons,  cette  petite.  Eugene  wants  character 
and  vigour,  but  he  is  a  finished  gentleman,  and  between  us  we  shall 
make  the  little  savage  perfectly  presentable."     In  this  way  we  dis' 
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OTureed  on  the  Becond  aftcmorm  as  we  joHmeyed  towards  Castlewood 
We  lay  at  the  "  King's  Anna"  at  Bagshot  the  first  niglit,  where 
the  BaroneM  wag  always  received  with  profound  respect,  and  tht-tiM 
-drove  post  to  Hexton,  wlicre  Bhe  had  written  to  have  my  Lonl'ii 
horses  in  waiting  for  her ;  hnt  these  were  not  fiirthcoming  at  the 
inn,  and  after  a  couple  of  hours  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  with  oiir 
BagBhot  horses  to  Castlewood. 

During  this  hut  stage  of  the  journey,  I  am  bound  to  say  the 


:l  she  scarce  spoke  a  single 
companion,  being  prodigioualy 
not  press  hia  imnt  for  conrer- 
:t  his  Duldnea,  until  ^e  coach 
on,  ami  roUeil  over  the  bridge 

conduct  her  Ladyship  to  her 
wcro  both  al>»cnt.  She  did 
the   housekeeper  said,  leadiBg 


old  aunt's  testy  humoui 
word  for  three  hours, 
in  love  at  the  time,  no  d' 
iuition,  but  tliouzht  unce 
actually  reached  Cnatle 
before  the  house. 

Tbe  housekeeper  wa 
apartments.  My  Lord 
not  know  what   had  '. 

"Not  that  door,  ra>  •*»«..  -.  ... ies  the  woi 
Bernstein  put  her  liand  iipm  tlic  dmir  of  thf 
always  occupied.  "Thill's  hor  L:idysliip'!<  ri'ni 
And  our  aunt  followed,  hv  no  meiUirt  in  inrroa.« 
do  not  envy  her  m;ii<ls  when  their  mislrrss  w 
she  had  cleared  her  l>row  Ix'forc  she  .joincil  Ihc  1 
in  the  drawing-room  before  Rupper-tiitip  will 
tolerable  serenitv. 

"How  d'ye  do,  aunt!"  «-:^  il.c  f.iimtr: 
declare  now,  I  w;is  tiikiii<!  ;i  n;ip  wiicn  y'u 
Ho|ie  you  fmind  your  room  fixed  Ui  ymir  likini,' 

Having  aiiitre.sseil  three  brief  .lenti'iii 
lady,  the  Cimutes-s  now  turnnl  to  her  otlit 
conversation  to  them.     Mr.   Warrington 
by  her  behaviour,  and  by  the  ojipeiiran 
which  began  to  gather  over  Madam  Bi-rris 
whom  the  Rironess  pro|io.seii  to  "  form, 
subject  apparently,  aii<l    pro|H)!>pii    to   t; 
Looking  once  or  twice  r:ither  anxiously 
tried  to  atone  for  her  pertnuss  towanis  hi 
on  his  own  jurt ;  indccl,  when  he  bo  wis! 
courteous  or  pleasing.     He  found  a  score  of  a^'n^ciiblc  thiiii;? 
to  Madam  Bernstein.     He  wurmly  coni,Tiitiil;ite.l  Mr.  W; 
on  the  glorious  news  which  had  cotnc  from  America,  am 
brother's  eafety.     He  drank  a  toast  at  sujiper  to  Captiiin 
ton.     "Our  family  is  diatingnishing  itself,  eousin,"  he  m 
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added,  looking  with  fond  significance  towards  his  Countess,  "  I  hope 
the  happiest  days  are  in  store  for  us  all." 

"  Yes,  (Jeorge  ! "  says  the  little  lady.  "  Youll  write  and  tell 
Harry  that  we  are  all  very  much  pleased  with  him.  This  action 
at  Quebec  is  a  most  glorious  action ;  and  now  we  have  turned  the 
French  King  out  of  the  country,  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  we 
set  up  for  ourselves  in  America." 

"  My  love,  you  are  talking  treason  ! "  cries  Lord  Castlewood. 

^*I  am  talking  reason,  anyhow,  my  Lord.  IVe  no  notion  of 
folks  being  kept  down,  and  treated  as  children  for  ever  !  " 

George !  Harry  !  I  protest  I  was  almost  as  nuich  astonished 
as  amused.  "When  my  brother  hears  that  your  Ladyship  is 
satisfied  with  his  conduct,  his  happiness  will  be  complete,"  I  said 
gravely. 

Next  day,  when  talking  beside  her  sofa,  where  she  chose  to  lie 
in  state,  the  little  Countess  no  longer  called  her  cousin  "  Greorge," 
but  "  Mr.  George,"  as  before ;  on  which  Mr.  George  laughingly  said 
she  had  changed  her  language  since  the  previous  day. 

"  Guess  I  did  it  to  tease  old  Madam  Buzwig,"  says  her  Lady- 
ship. "  She  wants  to  treat  me  as  a  child,  and  do  the  grandmother 
over  me.  I  don't  want  no  grandmothers,  I  don't.  I'm  the  head 
of  this  house,  and  I  intend  to  let  her  know  it.  And  IVe  brought 
her  all  the  way  from  London  in  order  to  tell  it  her,  too !  La !  how 
she  did  look  when  I  called  you  George !  I  might  have  called  you 
George — only  you  had  seen  that  little  Theo  first,  and  liked  her  best, 
I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  like  her  best,"  says  Mr.  George. 

"Well,  I  like  you  because  you  tell  the  tnith.  Because  you 
was  the  only  one  of  'cm  in  London  who  didn't  seem  to  care  for  my 
money,  thougli  I  was  downright  mad  and  angry  with  you  once,  an<l 
with  myself  too,  and  with  that  little  sweetheart  of  yours,  who  ain't 
to  be  compared  to  me,  I  know  she  ain't." 

"  Don't  let  us  make  the  comparison,  then  ! "  I  said,  laughing. 

"  I  suppose  people  must  lie  on  their  beds  as  they  make  'em," 
says  she,  with  a  little  sigh.  "Daresay  Miss  Theo  is  very  good, 
and  you'll  marry  her  and  go  to  Virginia,  and  be  as  dull  as  we  are 
here.  We  were  talking  of  Miss  Lambert,  my  Lord,  and  I  was 
wishing  my  cousin  joy.  How  is  old  Goody  to-day  ]  What  a  supper 
she  did  eat  last  night,  and  drink ! — drink  like  a  dragoon  !  No  wonder 
she  has  got  a  headache,  and  keeps  her  room.  Guess  it  takes  her 
ever  so  long  to  dress  herself." 

"  You,  too,  may  be  feeble  when  you  are  old,  and  require  rest 
and  wine  to  warm  you  1 "  says  Mr.  Warrington. 

"  Hope  I  shan't  be  like  her  when  I'm  old,  anyhow ! "  says  the 
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lady.  "Can't  see  wliy  I  am  to  reepcct  uii  old  woinaii,  becAiwe  shs  I 
hobbles  on  a  etiek,  ami  lias  shaky  hauda,  and  false  teeth  !"  And'f 
the  tittle  hciitheu  sank  bofk  on  her  couch,  aud  elio«-ed  twenty-four  1 
pearU  of  her  i 

"  La ! "  she  adds,  after  guiing  at  both  her  hearers  through  the  I 
curled  lasbee  of  her  brilliant  dark  eyes,     "  How  frightened  you  botll 
look !     Uy  Lord  has  alreiuly  given  lue  ever  .so  many  aermotw  about 
old  Qoody.     You  are  both  afraid  of  her :  and  I  ain't,  that's  all. 


Don't  look  so  siiired  at  c 
head  off.  We  shall  have  a  1 
I  serve  the  Dowager,  if  you  j 
high  and  mighty  airs,  when  ti. 
Castlewood  in  her  own  house, 
We  had  a  fight,  and  whioh  go' 
wll  have  anothe  an  1  wl en 
both  be  perfect  fnenda 

When    at  th  s  po  nt  o 
Madam  Be&tnx,  eIal)orat«b 
nade  her  appearance,  I  for  mj 
If       t         t  a  I  (■ 


!  r  aiu't  a-gning  to  bite  her 
III  I  intend  to  win.  How  did 
id  nij  Lady  Fanny,  with  their 
.  to  put  down  the  Countess  of 
gh  at  the  poor  American  girl  I 
at  of  it,  pray  1  Me  and  Gooily 
you  w"ll  see  thjt  we  shall 

eraataon  the  doo  opened  and 
Kording  to  her  wont  actmUly 
am  not  aHhamed  to  own  that 
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Parson  Blakft  ooinofl  to  dinner,  don't  you  boc  how  at  a  glanc*  from 
his  little  wife  he  puts  his  ghws  down  and  says,  "  No,  thank  you,  Mr. 
Gumbo,"  when  oLl  Gum  brings  him  wine  ?  Blake  wore  a  red  coat 
before  he  took  to  black,  and  walked  up  Bree^l's  Hill  with  a  thousiind 
bullets  whiHtling  round  his  ears,  before  ever  he  saw  mir  Bimker 
Hill  in  Suffolk.  And  the  fire-eater  of  the  43rd  now  dares  not  face 
a  glass  of  old  port  wine !  'Tis  his  wife  has  subdued  his  courage. 
The  women  can  master  us,  and  did  they  know  their  own  strength 
were  invincible. 

Well,  then,  what  happened  I  know  not  on  that  disgraceful  day 
of  panic  when  your  fatlier  fled  the  field,  nor  dared  to  see  the 
heroines  engage;  but  when  we  returned  from  our  shooting,  the 
battle  was  over.  America  had  revolted,  and  conquered  the  mother 
country. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 


NEir: 


ANADA 


us  with  them  till  the  e 
nd  afUr  n  fortiiijjlu's  abHein-e 
)  the  absunl  and  in&tuaUHl 
if  hia  chumier.  Madame  de 
t  home  of  her  father.  SliB 
iway  from  the  plat*.     Wluit 

the  battle  royul  between  her 
Oed.    But  the  old  lady  talked  ' 

iiidont,  wtifti  php  alludeti  to 
y,   but  ivitliuiit  any   liiwlilily 

days  '    -  -   ■ 


OTTR  Castlewood  re)^ 
menccment  of  tb" 
(which  Momeil  1 
young  tuao)  lie  returned 
Beriteteiu  was  mil  sorry 
began  to  talk  more  freelj 
paased  during  that  inter vl 
&nd  her  niece  occurred,  she 
no  nmre  of  foniiriig  cefte  petite,  i 
her,  siiukc  in  a  iiervuiis  laufjhiii^' 
towards  the  youiii;  Countess.     Hi 
doometl  tn  In  ln'iipeokid  lor  the 

clearly.  A  little  order  lirou.i,'ht  into  the  house  would  do  it  uli  tli 
good  jMtssible.  The  little  oM  vulgiir  Ainerinin  gentleman  seemed  to 
be  a  shrewd  peri^on,  aud  would  aet  advaiitiigeously  ils  a  stewunl. 
The  Countess's  uiotlier  was  a  couviet,  she  had  heiinl,  sent  out  from 
England,  where  no  d<iubt  she  bad  beat<'u  beuip  in  moat  of  the  gaols  ; 
but  this  ncwu  need  not  be  i-arrieil  to  the  town-crier;  and,  after  all, 
in  re.s|H.-<'t  to  certjiin  kind  of  \<v->\>\e,  what  rjiatteml  what  tliHr  l.irih 
waal  Tlic  young  woman  wonid  be  honest  lor  her  own  wike  now  : 
wan  shrewd  enoiii;b,  ami  wonld  li-ani  Kuglish  jiresently  ;  and  l)ii' 
name  to  wbii-li  slie  had  a  rijrlit  wac  great  fiiough  to  ^et  her  into 
any  society.  A  groL'iT,  a  simi^LikT,  a  slave-dealer,  what  niattere<l 
Mr.  Van  den  I5osdi's  [lursiiit  or  |m'vions  profession'!  The  Countess 
of  Caitlewixid  e..uld  alhinl  to  l>e  aiiylKnly's  ilau^:hter,  and  as  Boon 
as  luy  nephew  proilueeil  her,  m\<<  the  oM  Ud\  it  u  is  our  duty  to 
stand  by  her. 

The  ties  of  relationship  bin  imi,  Matl  line  de  Bernstein  strongly 
to  her  nephew,  Mr.  Warringt  m  lio|  ml  th  it  she  w  >ul  1  be  di.''|H>!<e'l 
to  be  ecpudly  atTeetionatc  to  h<r  niece  iint  s|»  ki  it  his  visit  to 
Mr.  H;igan  ami  hia  wife,  for  vhom  h<.  entreated  hir  aunt's  favour. 
But  the  old  lady  was  oblnrate  reganluu  Lad\  M  im  begged  that 
her  name  might  never  be  inentimed  and  iinmediatelv  went  on  for 
two  hours  talking  about  no  one   ehi       blie  related  a  series  of 
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anecdotes  regarding  her  niece,  which,  as  this  boolc  lies  open  virgin*- 
bua  pueritque,  to  all  the  young  people  of  the  ttimily,  I  shall  not 
choose  to  record.  But  this  I  will  say  of  the  kind  creature,  that  if 
she  Binned,  she  waa  not  the  only  sinner  of  the  &mily,  and  if  she 
repented,  that  othere  will  do  well  to  follow  her  exaiiiple.  Hagan, 
'tis  known,  after  he  lefl  the  stage,  led  an  exemplary  life,  and  was 
remarkable  for  elegance  and  eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  His  lady 
adopted  extreme  views,  but  wna  greatly  respected  in  the  sect  which 
she  Joined ;  nnil  when  I  saw  her  lost,  talked  to  me  of  possessing  vt 
peculiar  spiHtual  illumination,  wiiich  I  strongly  suspected  at  the 
time  to  be  occnsioned  by  the  too  free  use  of  liquor :  but  I  remember 
when  she  and  Ler  huslwnd  were  giwd  to  me  and  mine,  at  a  period 
when  symjiatliy  was  needful,  and  many  a  Pharisee  turned  away. 

I  liave  tolcl  how  easy  it  wna  to  rise  and  fall  in  my  fickle  aunt's 
favour,  and  how  each  of  ns  brothers,  hy  turns,  was  embraced  and 
neglect«d.  My  turn  if  glory  hail  been  after  the  success  of  my  play. 
I  was  introduced  to  the  town- wits ;  held  my  place  in  their  com- 
pany tolerably  well ;  was  pronounced  to  be  pretty  well  bred  by  the 
mai'^ronia  and  people  of  fashion,  and  might  have  run  a  career 
amongst  them  had  my  purse  been  long  enough ;  had  I  choee  to 
follow  that  life  ;  hail  I  not  loved  at  that  time  a  pair  of  kind  eyes 
better  than  the  brightest  orbs  of  the  Gunnings  or  Chudleighs,  or  all 
the  painted  beauties  of  the  Ranelagh  ring.  Because  I  was  fond  of 
your  mother,  will  it  be  believed,  children,  that  my  tastes  were  said 
to  be  low,  and  deplored  by  my  genteel  family  ?  So  it  was,  and  I 
know  that  my  godly  Laily  Warrington  and  my  worldly  Madam 
Bernstein  both  laid  their  elderly  beads  together  and  lamented  my 
way  of  hfe.  "Why,  with  liia  name,  he  might  marry  anybody," 
eays  meek  Roligion,  who  hail  ever  one  eye  on  heaven  and  one  on 
the  main  chance.  "  I  me<ldle  with  no  man's  afiairs,  and  admire 
genius,"  says  uncle,  "but  it  is  a  ])ity  you  consort  with  those  poets 
and  authors,  and  that  sort  of  people,  and  that,  when  you  might 
have  hod  a  lovely  creature,  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  yoii 
let  her  slip  and  make  up  to  a  country  girl  without  a  penny-piece." 

"But  if  I  liad  promised  her,  uncle}"  says  I. 

"Promise,  promise]  these  things  are  mattere  of  arraDgement 
and  pnidence,  and  demand  a  careful  look-out.  When  you  first  com- 
mitted yourself  with  little  Miss  Lambert,  you  had  not  seen  the 
lovely  American  lady  whom  your  mother  wisbe<l  you  to  marry,  as 
a  gooil  mother  naturally  woidd.  And  your  duty  to  your  mother, 
ne|ihew — your  duty  to  the  Fifth  Commandment,  would  have  war- 
runted  your  breaking  with  Miss  L.,  and    fulfilling  your  excellent 

mother's  intentions  regarding  Miss what  was  Uie  Countess'g 

Dutch  namet    Never  mind.     A  name  is  nothing;  but  &  plum, 
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MiLtter  George,  is  something  to  look  iit !  Why,  I  liave  my  dpar 
littlu  Miloy  at  a  dascitig-schixil  with  Mise  Bunvell,  Nabob  Barwelt'a 
daughter,  and  I  doa't  disguise  my  wish  that  tho  children  may  con- 
tract an  attachmeot  which  may  endiire  through  their  lives !  I  tell 
tlie  Nabob  ao.  We  vent  from  the  Hoi;se  of  CommnnB  one  dancing- 
day  and  auw  tbom.  Twns  beautiful  to  aee  the  young  things  walking 
a  minuet  together !  It  brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  for  I  have  a 
feeling  heart,  George,  and  I  love  my  boy  !  " 


"  But  if  I  prefer 

fortune,  to  tlio  Cauntesf,  wit 

"Why,  then,  sir,  you  h 
old  gentleman,  turning  on 
perfectly  underetanil  his  vi 
world  as  ho  viewed  it. 

Not  did  uiy  Aunt  Bei 
had  made,  or  the  family  i 
Their  simple  ways  wearieii. 
the  world,  and  she  no  m 
person  (who  is  not  eo  bla 
old  lady  rliafed  at  niv  lor  e 
HaviiiK ri:<.'>i  uii-htily 'in  hfr  1 


■^— '    uncle,  with  twopence  to  her 
drod  tliousand  poundsl" 
liar  taste,  tlial's  all,"  says  the 
ind  leaving  me.     And  I  could 
my  not  being  able  to  see  the 

like  the  engagement  which  I 
passod  so  much  of  ray  time. 
na  annoyed  tho  old  woman  of 
^eir  company  than  a  certoia 
iint«d)  Itkea  holy  water.  Th« 
Lin'-'ling  at  my  swfctlicart'H  lap. 
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may  be  considered  as  no  more  authentic  than  an  oration  of  Livy 
or  Thucydides. 

From  his  position  on  the  island,  which  lies  in  the  great  channel 
of  the  river  to  the  north  of  the  town,  the  General  was  ever  hungrily 
on  the  look-out  for  a  chance  to  meet  and  attack  his  enemy.  Above 
the  city  and  below  it  he  landed,  ^now  here  and  now  there ;  he  was 
bent  upon  attacking  wherever  he  saw  an  opening.  Twas  surely  a 
prodigious  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  to  accept 
a  battle  from  Wolfe  on  etjual  tenns,  for  the  British  General  had  no 
artillery,  and  when  we  had  made  our  famous  scalade  of  the  heights, 
and  were  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  we  were  a  little  nearer  the  city, 
certainly,  but  as  far  off  as  ever  from  being  within  it. 

The  game  that  was  played  between  the  brave  chiefs  of  those  two 
gallant  little  armies,  and  which  lasted  from  July  until  Mr.  Wolfe 
won  the  crowning  hazard  in  September,  must  have  been  as  interest- 
ing a  match  as  ever  eager  players  engaged  in.  On  the  very  first 
night  after  the  landing  (as  my  brother  has  narrated  it)  the  sport 
began.  At  midnight  the  French  sent  a  flaming  squadron  of  fire- 
ships  down  upon  the  British  ships  which  were  discharging  their 
stores  at  Orleans.  Our  seamen  thought  it  was  good  sport  to  tow 
the  fire-ships  clear  of  the  fleet,  and  ground  them  on  the  shore,  where 
they  burned  out. 

As  soon  as  the  French  commander  heard  that  our  ships  had 
entered  the  river,  he  marched  to  Beauport  in  advance  of  the  city 
and  there  took  up  a  strong  position.  When  our  stores  and  hospitals 
were  established,  our  General  crossed  over  from  his  island  to  the 
left  shore,  and  drew  nearer  to  his  enemy.  He  had  the  ships  in  the 
river  behin<l  him,  but  the  whole  country  in  face  of  him  was  in  arms. 
The  Indians  in  the  forest  seized  our  advanced  parties  as  they  strove 
to  clear  it,  and  murdered  them  with  horrible  tortures.  The  French 
were  as  savage  as  their  Indian  friends.  The  Montmorenci  river 
rushed  between  Wolfe  and  the  enemy.  He  could  neither  attack 
these  nor  the  city  behind  them. 

Bent  on  seeing  whether  there  was  no  other  point  at  which  his 
foe  might  be  assailable,  the  General  passed  round  the  town  of  Quebec 
and  skirted  the  left  shore  beyond.  Everywhere  it  was  guarded,  as 
well  as  in  his  immediate  front,  and  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
batteries  up  and  down  the  river,  he  returned  to  his  post  at  Mont- 
morenci. On  the  right  of  the  French  position,  across  the  Mont- 
morenci river,  which  was  fordable  at  low  tide,  waa  a  redoubt  of  the 
enemy.  He  would  have  that.  Perhaps,  to  defend  it,  the  French 
chief  would  be  forced  out  from  his  lines,  and  a  battle  be  brought  on. 
Wolfe  determined  to  play  tliese  odds.  He  would  fetch  over  the 
body  of  his  army  from  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  attack  from  the 
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St.  Liiwrence.     He  would  time  liis  attack,  so  that,  at  shallow  wnl 
liis  lieutenants,  Murray  luitl  Tuwnsend,  might  cross  the  MontmoretMii' 
and,  at  the  lust  day  of  July,  he  plnyeil  this  desperate  game. 

He  first,  and  General  Mont-kton,  hia  eeroml  tn  cntnniand  (setting 
out  from  Point  Levi,  whluh  he  occupied),  crossed  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  their  respective  stations,  being  received  with  a  atonii 
of  shot  and  artillery  as  they  rovred  to  the  shore.  No  sooner  wei« 
the  troops  hiudol  than  they  rushed  at  tiie  French  rwloubt  withoui 
order,  were  shot  down  I  real  numbers,  and  were  obligeii 

to  full  back.     At  the  |  signal  the  troops  on  the  other 

side  of  the  Montmorenci  croes  the  river  in  perfect  onleb 

The  enemy  even  evitcuati  ibt,  and  fell  back  t«  their  lineaj 

but  from  these  the  assail  x-eived  with  bo  fierce  a  fire  tbalr^ 

iin  impression  on  them  f  and  the  General  had  to  retmti' 

That  battle  of  Mon  hich  my  brother  Harry  and 

have  fought  again  man'  r  our  wine)  formed  the  diamal 

burtheo  of  the  first  dear;  '.  Wolfe  which  reached  Bnglao^ 

and  plunged  us  aU  in  tt  more  mi^t  ons  expect  of  m 

commander  so  rash  t  s  might  one  not  foretell  T    Was 

ever  si^heme  ao  wdd  h  tn  bnrii,  iiirct  „Teat  bmliL'i  of  men  icnsg 
bro:id  riveni,  m  the  fi  t  m  irderoua  batttnn  uieiih  on  thu  (.h-kmi 
of  iriilucitig  an  diinn  >ilr  n.,dy  eutreu<  he  I  ml  /uirdid  to  Iti'.e 
his  iiosition  uud  •  >mi  iiit  ami  eu<;ai,'e  list  Tnas  the  talk  of  IIjl 
town.  No  wonder  /me  ))eoj)te  hIiouIv  thtir  lieids,  and  propliLSiol 
fresh  ilisiL^ter  The  Lri  neral,  who  t  >  k  to  his  bed  afttr  this  failun 
shuddering  with  leur  «  ls  to  live  lurch  sis  week^  longer,  uid  die 
iminortjd '  H  in  is  it,  irid  by  «hjt  and  nhoiii,  that  Greitne-. 
is  achievclt  l^  Mint— w  Madness  the  patnn  i  la  it  Frolic  er 
Fortune?  Is  it  Fate  that  awards  successes  ami  defeats T  Is  it  the 
Just  Cause  that  ever  wins?  How  did  the  French  g;iin  Canada  from 
the  savage,  and  we  from  the  French,  and  after  which  of  the  con- 
quests was  the  ri?lit  time  to  sing  Te  Deiim  i  We  are  always  for 
iniplicjiting  Heaven  in  our  quarrels,  and  causing  the  gmls  to  inter- 
vene whatever  the  m/itiis  may  be.  Does  Broughton,  alter  pummel- 
ling and  Ijcatiiig  Shu'k,  lift  up  a  black  eye  to  Jove  and  thank  him  for 
the  victory  t  And  if  ten  thousand  boxers  are  to  be  so  heard,  why 
not  one  t    And  if  Broughton  is  to  be  grateful,  what  is  Slack  to  be  i 

"By  the  list  of  disabled  ofKeerB  (many  of  whom  are  of  rank) 
you  may  jiereeive,  hit,  that  the  army  is  much  weakened.  By  the 
nature  of  this  river  tlic  most  foriniilablc  part  of  the  arnianient  is 
deprived  of  the  power  of  acting,  yet  we  have  almost  the  whole  force 
of  Canada  to  opiiuae.  In  this  aituation  there  is  such  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  that  I  own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.     The 
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affairs  of  Great  Britain,  I  know,  require  the  most  vigorouB  measures; 
but  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted 
only  where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  favourable  event.  The  Admiral 
and  I  have  examined  the  town  with  a  view  to  a  general  assault : 
and  he  would  readily  join  in  this  or  any  other  measure  for  the  jniblic 
service;  but  I  cannot  propose  to  him  an  undertaking  of  so  dangerous 
a  nature,  and  promising  so  little  success.  ...  I  found  myself  so 
ill,  and  am  still  so  weak,  tliat  I  begged  the  general  officers  to  consult 
together  for  the  public  utility.  They  are  of  opinion  that  they  should 
try  by  conveying  up  a  corps  of  4000  or  5000  men  (which  is  nearly 
the  whole  strength  of  the  army,  after  the  points  of  Levi  and  Orleans 
are  ])ut  in  a  pmper  state  of  deifence)  to  draw  the  enemy  from  their 
present  position,  and  bring  them  to  an  action.  I  have  acquiesced 
in  their  proposal,  and  we  are  preparing  to  put  it  into  execution." 

So  wrote  the  General  (of  whose  noble  letters  it  is  clear  our  dear 
scribe  was  not  the  author  or  secretary)  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Montmorenci  Falls  on  the  2nd  day  of  September :  and  on  the  14th 
of  October  following,  the  Rodney  cutter  arrived  with  the  sad  news 
in  England.  The  attack  had  failed,  the  chief  was  sick,  the  army 
dwindling,  the  menaced  city  so  strong  that  assault  was  almost  im- 
possible;  "the  only  chance  was  to  fight  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm 
upon  terms  of  less  disadvantage  than  attacking  his  intrenchmeiits, 
and,  if  possible,  to  draw  him  from  his  present  position."  Would 
the  French  chief,  whose  great  military  genius  was  known  in  Europe, 
fall  into  such  a  snare  ?  No  wonder  there  were  pale  looks  in  the 
City  at  the  news,  and  doubt  and  gloom  wheresoever  it  was  known. 

Three  days  after  this  first  melancholy  intelligence,  came  the 
famous  letters  announcing  that  wonderful  consummation  of  fortune 
with  which  Mr.  Wolfe's  wonderful  career  ended.  If  no  man  is  to 
be  styled  hai)py  till  his  death,  what  shall  we  say  of  this  one  ?  His 
end  was  so  glorious,  that  I  protest  not  even  his  mother  nor  his 
mistress  ought  to  have  deplored  it,  or  at  any  rate  have  wished  him 
alive  again.  I  know  it  is  a  hero  we  speak  of;  and  yet  I  vow  I 
scarce  know  whether  in  tlie  last  act  of  his  life  I  admire  the  result 
of  genius,  invention,  and  daring,  or  the  boldness  of  a  gambler 
winning  surprising  (xlds.  Suppose  his  ascent  discovered  a  half-hour 
sooner,  and  his  people,  as  they  would  have  been  assuredly,  beaten 
back  ?  Suppose  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  not  to  quit  his  entrenched 
lines  to  accept  that  strange  challenge?  Suppose  these  points — and 
none  of  them  depend  upon  Mr.  Wolfe  at  all — and  what  becomes 
of  the  glor>'  of  the  young  hero,  of  the  great  Minister  who  discovered 
him,  of  the  intoxicated  nation  which  rose  up  frantic  with  self- 
gratulation  at  the  victory  ?     I  say,  what  fate  is  it  that  shapes  our 
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el  or  tlosi  of  nat  nal  I  tti  mnny  lazard  is  ganea  ivh  ck 
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and  were  mobbed  as  they  left  the  chapel.  "Don't  talk  to  mc, 
madam,  about  grief,"  says  General  Lambert  to  his  wife,  who,  dear 
soul,  was  for  allowing  herself  some  small  indulgence  of  her  favourite 
sorrow  on  the  day  when  Wolfe's  remains  were  gloriously  buried  at 
Greenwich.  "  If  our  ])oys  could  come  by  such  deaths  as  James's, 
you  know  you  wouldn't  prevent  them  from  being  shot,  but  would 
scale  the  Abraham  heights  to  se«  the  thing  done !  Wouldst  thou 
mind  dying  in  the  arms  of  victory,  Charley  *? "  lie  auks  of  the  little 
hero  from  the  Chartreux.  "  That  I  wouldn't,"  says  the  little  man  ; 
"  and  the  Doctor  gave  us  a  holiday,  too." 

Our  Harry's  i)romotion  was  ensured  after  his  share  in  the  famous 
l)attle,  and  our  aunt  announced  her  intention  of  purchasing  a 
company  for  him. 


CHAPTER  LXXV 

THE  torofP  ^^  TRUE  LOVE 
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else),  and  tsikt'ii  a  rich  wife.  Your  Uncle  Jnhn  was  a  parsim  ami 
couldn't  fight ;  [Bior  Charley  was  a  boy  at  school ;  and  your  gmnd- 
father  was  too  old  a  man  to  call  me  to  aivoimt  with  eword  anil 
pbtol.     I  repeat  there  never  was  a  more  foolish  uiuteh  in  the  world 
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than  ours,  and  our  relations  were  perfectly  right  in  being  angry  with 
us.  What  are  relations  made  for,  indeed,  but  to  be  angry  and  find 
fault?  When  Hester  marries,  do  you  mind.  Master  Greorge,  to 
quarrel  with  her  if  she  does  not  take  a  husband  of  your  selecting. 
When  George  has  got  his  living,  after  being  senior  wrangler  and 
fellow  of  his  college,  Miss  Hester,  do  you  toss  up  your  little  nose 
at  the  young  lady  he  shall  fancy.  As  for  you,  my  little  Theo, 
I  can't  part  with  you.*  You  must  not  quit  your  old  father;  for 
he  likes  you  to  play  Haydn  to  him,  and  peel  his  walnuts  after 
dinner. 

Whilst  they  had  the  blessing  (forsooth  !)  of  meeting,  and  billing 
and  cooing  every  day,  the  two  young  people,  your  parents,  went  on 
in  a  fools'  paradise,  little  heeding  the  world  round  alxtut  them,  and 
all  its  tattling  and  meddling.  Rinaldo  was  as  brave  a  warrior  as 
ever  slew  Turk,  but  you  know  he  loved  dangling  in  Arroida's  garden. 
Pray,  my  Lady  Armida,  what  did  you  mean  by  flinging  your  spells 
over  me  in  youth,  so  that  not  glory,  not  fashion,  not  gaming-tables, 
not  the  society  of  men  of  wit  in  whose  way  I  fell,  could  keep  me 
long  from  your  apron-strings,  or  out  of  reach  of  your  dear  simple 
prattle  ?  Pray,  my  dear,  what  used  we  to  say  to  each  other  during 
those  endless  hours  of  meeting?  I  never  went  to  sleep  after  dinner 
then.  Which  of  us  was  so  witty  ?  Was  it  I  or  you  ?  And  how 
Clime  it  our  conversations  were  so  delightful  ?  I  remeniber  that  year 
I  did  not  even  care  to  go  and  see  my  Lord  Ferrars  tried  and  hung, 
when  all  the  world  was  running  afl«r  his  Lordship.  The  King  of 
Prussia's  capital  was  taken  :  had  the  Austrians  and  Russians  been 
encamped  round  the  Towel*  there  could  scarce  have  been  more  stir  in 
London  :  yet  Miss  Theo  and  her  young  gentleman  felt  no  inordinate 
emotion  of  pity  or  indignation.  What  to  us  was  the  fate  of  Leipzig 
or  Berlin  ?  The  tnith  is,  that  dear  did  house  in  Dean  Street  was 
an  enchanted  garden  of  delights.  I  have  been  as  idle  since,  but 
never  as  happy.  Shall  we  order  the  post-chaise,  my  deiir,  leave  the 
children  to  keep  house ;  and  drive  up  to  London  and  see  if  the  old 
lodgings  are  still  to  be  let  ?  And  you  shall  sit  at  your  old  place  in 
the  window,  and  wave  a  little  handkerchief  as  I  walk  up  the  street. 
Say  what  we  did  was  imprudent.     Would  we  not  do  it  over  again  ? 

*  On  the  blank  leaf  opposite  this  paragraph  is  written,  in  a  large  girlish 
Aand : — 

••  I  never  intend  to  g^o.— Thkodosla." 

"Nor  I.— Hester." 

!liey  both  married,  as  I  see  by  the  note  in  the  family  Bible,  Miss  Theodosia 
Warrington  to  Joseph  Clinton,  son  of  the  Rev.   Joseph  Blake,  and  himself 
subsequently  Master  of  Rodwell  Regis  Gmmuar  School;  and  Miss  Hester 
Man-,  in  1804,  to  Captain  F.  Handyman,  R.N.— Ed^ 
41 
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My  giKu!  folks,  if  Venus  hiwl  walked  into  tlie  room  awi  r-hnllengwl 
llii!  nppie,  I  was  bo  iiiffttiiateil,  I  would  Imve  given  it  your  motlier. 
And  had  she  liud  the  choice,  she  would  linvo  preforrwi  lier 
hiimhie  Bervant  in  a  threadbare  coat  to  my  Lord  Clive  with  all  liia 
diainoixls. 

Oiice,  to  be  eiire,  and  for  a  brief  time  in  that  year,  I  bad  a 
niitjon  of  going  on  the  hi;jhway  in  onler  to  be  caught  and  hung  u 
my  Lord  Ferrers  ;  or  of  Joining  tlie  King  uf  PniHsia,  and  requesting 
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li-iting  for  the  India  BCiriro. 
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first  nllcd 
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fsLT  from  sayiDg  any  harm  of  the  young  woman  I  had  selected  ;  but 
at  the  least  tliis  was  certain,  Miss  L.  had  no  fortune  or  expectations, 
and  her  pjirents  might  naturally  be  anxious  to  compromise  me. 
Slie  had  taken  counsel,  &c.,  &c.  She  had  sought  for  guidance 
where  it  was,  &c.  Feeling  what  her  duti/  was,  she  liad  determined 
to  speak.  Sir  Miles,  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  in  the  affairs  of 
this  world  (though  he  knew  and  sought  a  better),  fully  agreed  with 
her  in  opinion,  nay,  desired  her  to  write,  and  entreat  her  sister  to 
interfere,  that  the  ill-advised  match  should  not  take  place. 

And  who  besides  must  put  a  little  finger  into  the  pie  but  the 
new  Countess  of  Castlewood?  She  wrote  a  majestic  letter  to 
Madam  Esmond,  and  stated,  that  having  been  i)laced  by  Provi- 
dence at  the  head  of  tlie  Esmond  family,  it  was  her  duty  to 
communicate  with  her  kinswoman  and  warn  her  to  break  off  this 
marriage.  I  believe  the  three  women  laid  their  heads  together 
previously ;  and,  packet  after  packet,  sent  off  their  warnings  to 
the  Virginian  lady. 

One  raw  April  morning,  as  Corydon  goes  to  pay  his  usual  duty 
to  Phyllis,  he  finds,  not  his  charmer  with  her  dear  smile  as  usual 
ready  to  welcome  hin),  but  Mrs.  Lambert,  with  very  red  eyes,  and 
the  General  as  pale  as  death.  **  Read  tliis,  George  Warrington  !  '* 
says  he,  as  his  wife's  head  drops  between  her  hands ;  and  he  puts 
a  letter  before  me,  of  which  I  recognised  the  handwriting.  I  can 
hear  now  the  sobs  of  the  goo<l  Aunt  Lambert,  and  to  this  day  the 
noise  of  fire-irons  stirring  a  fire  in  a  room  overhead  gives  me  a 
tremor.  I  heard  such  a  noise  that  day  in  the  girls'  room  where 
the  sisters  were  together.     Poor  gentle  child  !     Poor  Theo  ! 

"  What  can  I  do  after  this,  George,  my  poor  boy  ? "  asks  the 
General,  pacing  the  room  ^itli  desperation  in  his  face. 

I  did  not  quite  read  the  whole  of  Madam  Esmond's  letter,  for 
a  kind  of  sickness  and  faintness  came  over  me ;  but  I  fear  I  could 
say  some  of  it  now  by  heart.  Its  style  was  good,  and  its  actual 
words  temperate  enough,  though  they  only  implied  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lambert  had  inveigled  me  into  the  marriage ;  that  they  knew 
such  an  union  was  unworthy  of  me  ;  that  (as  Madam  E.  understood) 
they  had  desired  a  similar  union  for  her  younger  son,  which  pro- 
ject, not  unluckily  for  him,  perhaps,  was  given  up  when  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Henry  Warrington  was  not  the  inheritor  of  the 
Virginian  property.  If  Mr.  Lambert  was  a  man  of  spirit  and 
honour,  as  he  was  represented  to  be.  Madam  Esmond  scarcely 
supposed  that,  after  her  representations,  he  would  persist  in  desir- 
ing this  match.  She  would  not  lay  commands  upon  her  son,  whose 
temper  she  knew ;  but  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Lambert's  own  reputa- 
tion and  comfort,  she  urged  that  the  dissolution  of  the  engagement 
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Bhoulii  come  frDin  her  fiunily ,  htkI  not  from  the  juat  unwillingoMi  J 
of  Rachel  EaTuoiui  Warrington  of  Virgin 

"  God  help  lis,  George  I "  the  General  saiil,  "  and  give  ua  tStm 
strength  to  benr  this  grief,  ami  these  charges  which  it  has  plenoedf 
your  mother  to  bring  !  They  are  hiicd,  but  they  <ion't  matter  now,M 
What  is  of  most  importance,  is  to  epnre  aa  much  si 
to  my  poor  girl.  I  know  you  love  her  so  well,  that  you  will  hdp'l 
nie  and  her  mother  to  make  tiie  blow  ta  tolerable  tu  we  may  to  I 


that  poor  gentle  heart. 

was  born  she  has  never  given -1 
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me.     "GcNXI-bye,  dear  Geoi^!"  she  Bays.     Gi«at  Heaven!     An 

old  man  aittinj;  in  this  room — with  my  wife's  work-box  opposite, 
and  she  but  five  minutes  away,  my  eyes  grow  so  dim  and  full  thut 
I  can't  see  the  book  before  me.  I  am  three-and-twenty  years  old 
agaiu.  I  go  through  every  Btage  of  that  agouy.  I  once  Lad  it 
sitting  in  my  own  post-chaise,  with  my  wife  actually  by  my  side. 
Who  dared  to  sully  her  sweet  luve  with  suspicion  1  Who  bad  a 
right  to  stab  hucIi  a  soft  bosom  ?  Don't  you  see  my  ladies  getting 
their  knives  ready,  and  the  poor  child  baring  it  ?  My  wife  uomee 
in.  She  has  been  serving  out  tea  or  tobacco  to  some  of  her 
pensioners.  "  What  is  it  makes  you  look  so  angry,  papa ! "  she 
says.  "  My  love  ! "  I  say,  "  it  is  the  thirteenth  of  April."  A  pang 
of  pain  shoots  acrosa  her  face,  followed  by  a  tender  smile.  She  has 
undergone  the  martynlom,  and  in  the  niidst  of  the  pang  comes  a 
halo  of  forgiveness.  I  can't  forgive ;  not  until  my  days  of  dotage 
come,  and  I  cease  remembering  anything.  "  Hal  will  be  home  for 
Easier ;  he  will  bring  two  or  three  of  liis  frienda  with  him  from 
Cambridge,"  she  says.  And  straightway  she  tails  to  devising 
achemea  for  amusing  the  boys.  When  is  she  ever  occupied,  but 
with  plans  for  making  others  happy  t 

A  gentleman  sitting  in  eiJectat'tes  before  an  old  ledger,  and 
writing  down  pitiful  remembraneea  of  bis  own  condition,  is  a  quaint 
and  ridiculous  object.  My  corns  hurt  me,  I  know,  but  I  suapect 
my  neighbour's  shoes  pinch  him  too.  I  am  not  going  to  howl  much 
over  my  own  grief,  or  enlarge  at  any  great  length  on  this  one. 
Many  another  man,  I  daresay,  has  had  the  light  of  his  day  suddenly 
put  out,  the  joy  of  his  life  extinguished,  and  has  been  left  to  dark- 
ness and  vague  torture.  I  have  a  book  I  tried  to  read  at  this  time 
of  grief— "Howel'a  Letters" — and  when  I  come  to  the  part  about 
Prince  Charles  in  Spain,  up  starts  the  whole  tragedy  alive  again. 
I  went  to  Brighthelmstonc,  and  tliere,  at  the  itin,  had  a  room  facing 
the  east,  and  saw  the  sim  get  up  ever  so  many  mornings,  after  blank 
nights  of  wakefulness,  and  smoked  my  pipe  of  Virginia  in  hja  face. 
When  I  am  iu  that  place  by  chance,  and  aee  the  aun  rising  now,  I 
aliiike  iny  fist  at  him,  thinking,  0  orient  Phtebua,  what  horrible 
grief  and  savage  wrath  have  you  not  seen  me  suffer  I  Though  my 
wife  is  mine  ever  so  long,  I  say  I  am  angry  jnst  the  same.  Who 
dared,  I  want  to  know,  to  make  us  suffer  so  ?  I  waa  forbidden  to 
see  her.  I  kept  my  promise,  and  remained  away  from  the  house : 
that  is,  after  that  horrible  meeting  and  parting.  But  at  night  I 
would  go  and  look  at  her  window,  and  watch  the  lamp  burning 
there ;  I  would  go  to  the  Chartreui  (where  I  knew  another  boy), 
and  call  for  her  brother,  and  gorge  him  with  cakes  and  half-crowns. 
I  would  meanly  have  her  elder  Imither  to  dine,  and  almoat  kin  him 
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when  lie  wont  away.  I  iisej  to  breakfaat  at  a  coffee-houBC  in 
Whitehall,  in  orUer  to  see  Lambert  go  to  his  office ;  and  we  would 
aalute  each  other  sadly,  and  jiasa  on  nithout  apealdng.  Why  did 
not  the  women  come  out  ?  They  never  did.  They  were  practiaiug 
on  her,  ami  persuading  lier  tn  try  and  forget  me.  Oli,  the  weary 
weary  days  !  Oh,  the  niadrlening  time  !  At  last  a  dorlor'a  chiiriot 
used  to  draw  up  before  the  General's  hoitse  every  day.  Wae  alie 
iUI  I  fear  I  was  rather  glad  she  waa  ill  My  own  BtifTcrin!,'  waa 
80  infemal,  that  I  greedit;  her  to  altare  my  ptun.     And 

would  she  uotl     What  gri<->  le  has  it  not  felt,  that  gentlest 

and  most  compBeaionate  of  ha  What  [lain  would  it  not  mSa 

to  Bpe,re  mine  a  pang! 

I  Bought  that  doctor  out.  ad  an  interricw  with  him.     I 

told  my  story,  and  laid  bare  cart  to  jiim,  witli  an  outburst 

of  passionate  sincerity  which   m      his  sympathy.     My  eonfeaeion 
enabled  him  to  nndetatand  his  young  patient's  malady  ;    for  which 
his  dnigB  had  no  remedy  or  anody    ;     I  had  promis^  not  to  Me 
her,  or  to  go  to  her :  I  had  kept  i    '  promise.     I  had  |mnnis«l  ta  ■ 
leave  London  r  I  had  gone  away.     Twice,  thrice  I  went  baek  and  ■* 
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«  were  hIiuI  :  l.iit  so  iiiuih  ]„■  would  venture  to  .^av  that  he  had 
me,  and  was  [inwriliin-  for  me,  t.w."  Yes,  he  must  have 
1  unhappy  <m;;  himself.  I  s;nv  him,  you  may  be  sun?,  on  th<- 
'  day  when  he  liad  kept  hi:'  pnmiisc  to  me.  He  said  sho 
lied  to  be  eomfi.rled  by  hearing  lu'w.s  of  nic. 

"  She  (wars  licr  sufi'ering  witli  an  uTi.i;i'[i nil  sweet m;sB.     I  presorilie 
lit's  hark,  which  she  takes;  but  I  am  not  sure  the  hearing  of 
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you  has  not  done  more  good  than  the  medicine."  The  women 
owned  afterwards  that  they  had  never  told  the  General  of  the 
doctor's  new  patient. 

I  know  not  what  wild  exj>ression8  of  gratitude  I  poured  out  to 
the  g(X)d  doctor  for  the  comfort  he  brought  nic.  His  treatment 
was  curing  two  unhappy  sick  jHsrsons.  'Twas  but  a  drop  of  water, 
to  be  sure ;  but  then  a  drop  of  water  to  a  man  raging  in  torment. 
I  loved  the  ground  he  trod  upon,  ble8se<i  the  hand  that  took  mine, 
and  had  felt  her  pulse.  I  had  a  ring  with  a  pretty  cameo  head  of 
a  Hercules  ujwn  it.  'Twas  too  small  for  his  finger,  nor  did  the 
good  old  man  wear  such  ornaments.  I  made  him  hang  it  to  his 
watch-<!hain,  in  hopes  that  she  might  see  it,  and  recognise  that  the 
token  came  from  me.  How  I  fastened  uixm  Si)oncer  at  tliis  time 
(my  friend  of  the  Temple  who  also  had  an  unfortunate  love-match), 
and  walked  with  him  from  my  aiw-rtments  to  the  Temple,  and  he 
back  with  me  to  Bedford  Gardens,  and  our  talk  was  for  ever  about 
our  women  !  I  daresiiy  I  told  everybody  of  my  grief.  My  good 
landlmly  and  Betty  the  housemaid  pitieil  me.  My  son  Miles,  who, 
for  a  wonder,  has  been  reading  in  my  MS.,  says,  "  By  J(»ve,  sir,  I 
didn't  know  you  and  my  mother  were  took  in  this  kind  of  way. 
The  year  I  joined,  I  was  hit  very  bad  myself.  An  infernal  little 
jilt  that  threw  me  over  for  Sir  Craven  Oaks  of  our  regiment.  I 
thought  I  should  have  gone  crazy."  And  he  gives  a  nielunrholy 
whistle,  and  walks  away. 

The  General  had  to  leave  London  presently  on  one  of  Iiis  military 
in8i)ections,  as  the  doctor  casually  told  me ;  but  having  given  my 
word  that  I  would  not  seek  to  i)resent  myself  at  his  house,  I  kei)t 
it,  availing  myself,  however,  as  you  may  be  sure,  of  the  good 
j)hysician's  leave  to  visit  him,  and  have  news  of  his  dear  patient. 
His  accounts  of  her  were  far  from  encouraging.  "She  does  not 
rally,"  he  siiid.  "  We  must  get  her  back  to  Kent  again,  or  to  the 
sea."  I  (lid  not  know  then  that  the  poor  child  had  begged  and 
pniyed  so  piteously  not  to  be  moved,  that  her  parents,  divining, 
l)erhaps,  the  reas(»n  of  her  desire  to  linger  in  London,  and  feelini? 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  not  to  humour  her,  had  yielded  to  her 
entreaty,  and  consented  to  remain  in  town. 

At  last  one  morning  I  came,  pretty  much  as  usual,  and  took 
my  plare  in  my  doctor's  front  parlour,  whence  his  patients  were 
called  in  their  turn  to  his  consulting-room.  Here  I  remained,  look- 
ing heedlessly  over  the  books  on  the  table  and  taking  no  notice  of 
any  person  in  the  room,  which  speedily  emptied  itself  of  all,  save 
me  and  one  lady  who  Siit  with  her  veil  down.  I  used  to  stay  till 
the  last,  for  Oslx)ni,  the  doctor's  man,  knew  my  business,  and  that 
it  was  not  my  own  illness  I  came  for. 
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■\\'lien  the  room  was  empty  of  ull  Buve  mo  ami  the  lady,  *h« 
imtB  out  two  little  hnnrlK,  cries  in  a  voice  wliirh  made  me  8t«rt, 
"  Doa't  yoii  know  me,  George  1 "  And  the  next  itiiniit*'  I  have  my 
nrma  round  her,  and  kisseil  her  as  heartily  as  ever  I  kissed  in  my 
life,  and  gave  way  to  a  pawioDate  outguHb  of  emotion  the  iixut 
refreshing,  for  my  parehetl  bouI  had  l)een  in  rage  and  torture  for 
six  weeks  past,  and  thin  waa  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Who  was  it,  children  1  You  think  it  wa*  ynur  mother  whom 
the  dm-tor  had  brought  to        *     -"        It  waa  Hetty. 


CHAPTER   LXXVI 

INFORMS   US  HOW  MR,   WARRINGTON  JUMPED  INTO 

A  LANDAU 

THE  emotion  at  the  first  surprise  and  greeting  over,  the  little 
maiden  began  at  once. 
"  So  you  are  come  at  last  to  ask  after  Theo,  and  you  feel 
very  sorry  that  your  neglect  has  made  her  so  ill  ]  For  six  weeks 
she  has  been  unwell,  and  you  have  never  asked  a  word  about  her ! 
Very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  George,  Tm  sure  ! " 

"  Kind  ! "  gasps  out  Mr.  Warrington. 

"  I  suppose  you  call  it  kind  to  be  with  her  every  day  and  all 
day  for  a  year,  and  then  to  leave  her  without  a  word  ? " 

"  My  dear,  you  know  my  promise  to  your  father  ? "  I  reply. 

"  Promise  I "  says  Miss  Hetty,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  A 
very  fine  promise,  indeed,  to  make  my  darling  ill,  and  then  suddenly 
one  fine  day  to  say,  *  Good-bye,  Theo,'  and  walk  away  for  ever.  I 
suppose  gentlemen  make  these  promises,  because  they  wish  to  keep 
'em.  /  wouldn't  trifle  with  a  poor  child's  heart,  and  leave  her 
afterwards,  if  I  were  a  man.  What  has  she  ever  done  to  you,  but 
be  a  fool  and  too  fond  of  you  ?  Pray,  sir,  by  what  right  do  you 
take  her  away  from  all  of  us,  and  then  desert  her,  because  an  old 
woman  in  America  don't  approve  of  her?  She  was  happy  with 
us  before  you  came.  She  loved  her  sister — there  never  was  such 
a  sister — until  she  saw  you.  And  now,  because  your  mamma 
thinks  her  young  gentleman  might  do  better,  you  must  leave  her 
forsooth ! " 

"  Great  powers,  child ! "  I  cried,  exasperated  at  tliis  wrong- 
headedness.  **  Was  it  I  that  drew  back  ?  Is  it  not  I  that  am 
forbidden  your  house;  and  did  not  your  father  require,  on  my 
honour,  that  I  should  not  see  her  ? " 

**  Honour !  And  you  are  the  men  who  pretend  to  be  our 
superiors ;  and  it  is  we  who  are  to  respect  you  and  admire  you ! 
I  declare,  George  Warrington,  you  ought  to  go  back  to  your  school- 
room in  Virginia  again ;  have  your  black  nurse  to  tuck  you  up  in 
bed,  and  ask  leave  from  your  mamma  when  you  might  walk  out 
Oh,  George  !     I  little  thought  that  my  sister  waa  giving  her  heart 
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away  to  a  man  wlio  hadn't  the  spirit  to  Btaiii)  by  hiT ;  but,  at  tlx 
first  diific\illj-,  left  lier  !  When  Doi'tor  Hebonlea  wid  h«  waa  attend- 
ing you,  I  lU'terniined  to  toiDe  and  aee  yon,  nn<l  you  do  look  very 
ill,  that  I  am  ^Inil  to  see :  and  I  snpiURe  it's  your  mother  yon  lire 
frightened  of.  But  I  Hhitn't  tell  Thou  that  you  are  uiiwull.  Sh« 
hasn't  left  off  airaig  for  you.  She  can't  walk  out  of  a  room,  break 
her  solemn  engagemeut?,  and  go  into  the  world  the  next  day  as 
if  notliing  had  happened  !  That  is  left  for  men,  our  superiors  in 
courage  and  wisdom ;  ani?  t"  Haaor*  tea  anicel — yes.  an  auEcl  t«o 
tliousand  times  too  good  I 


1  au^-ol  vho  need  to  love  tiie 
c  blessing  of  life  and  of  all 
Jon't  tell  me,  Bir !  I  desiiise 
i-ou  ?  We  are  to  wonihip  aad 
are  about  your  wit,  and  your 
nk  they  are  often  very  stupid. 
'  luauuiiRripta,  nor  wat«h  hour 
line  and  neglet^ting  everybody 
alk  down  the  street  with  your 
r,  uid  welcome  ffn  me  ^saA 
ilflrling  of  old  days,  wlio  loved 


till  she   saw  yon,  and 

of  us— is  what  you  full 

you  all  !      You  ore  our  b 

wait  on  you,  I  8ii|)|)nfte  ? 

tragedies,  and  your  verses  ■ 

/  won't  sit  lip  at  nights  i 

after  hour  at  a  window  w 

because  I  wont  to  see  youi 

liat  cocked  I     If  you  are  gui 

my  sister,  I  sav  !     Give  iiie  hi 

every  oiio  ..f  ii^,  till  f-U:  saw  y,«i.      And  .vi.ii  l<-:ive  h,T  Uvaiise  your 

mamma  thinks  >^he  ran  find  simieWly  riiher  tor  you  !     Oil,    you 

brave  xcntliTiiaTi !     Go  and  marry  the  iicr.son  your  mother  chooses, 

and  let  my  dear  die  here  descrtwl  !  " 

"  Great  heavens,  Hetty ! "  I  cry,  aniazcil  at  the  loyic  of  the 
httle  woman.  "Is  it  I  who  wish  to  leave  your  sisterl  liid  I  not 
offer  to  keep  my  promise,  and  was  it  not  your  fatlier  who  refiiseil 
me,  anil  niiide  me  promise  never  to  try  and  see  her  again  ?  What 
have  I  but  my  word,  and  my  honour)" 

"  Honour,  indeed  !  You  ki'e|>  your  word  to  bim,  and  yi>ii  break 
it  to  her  !  I'retty  honoiu' !  If  I  were  a  man,  1  would  so-'m  let  you 
know  what  I    tliouglit  of  your  honour!     Only  I  forgot— you  are 

bound  to  keep  the  peace  ;tud  mustn't Oh,  CJeorge,  George ! 

Llon't  you  sec  the  grief  I  am  in  I  I  am  di«tra.-te.l,  and  scarce  know 
what  I  Kiiy.  You  must  not  leave  my  darlin!,'.  Thev  don't  know  it 
,  at  home.  Tliey  ilon't  think  so :  but  I  know  her  Wt  of  nil,  ami  she 
will  die  if  yon  leave  her.  Say  you  won't?  Have  pity  upon  me, 
Mr.  Warrington,  and  give  me  my  deiin'st  liai-k  !"  Thus  the  warm- 
hearteil  distracteil  creature  ran  from  angiT  to  entreaty,  from  Sforn 
to  tears.  Was  my  little  lioctiir  lij^lit  in  thus  s|H'aking  of  the  ca.se 
of  her  dear  jKiticTit  ?  Was  there  no  other  remwly  than  that  which 
Hetty  cried  fiirl  Have  not  others  felt  the  same  cruel  jwin  of 
amputation,  undergone  the  same  exhaustion  and  fever  afterwards, 
lain  hopeless  of  anything  save  death,  and  yet  recovered  af^r  all, 
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and  limped  through  life  eubeeqiiently  1  Why,  hut  that  love  is  selfish, 
and  does  not  heed  other  people's  griefs  and  passions,  or  that  ours 
was  so  intense  and  special  that  we  deemed  no  other  lovers  could 
suffer  like  oureelrea  ; — here  in  the  passionate  young  pleader  for  her 
sister,  we  might  have  shown  an  instance,  that  a  fond  heart  could  be 
stricken  with  the  lore  malady  and  silently  suffer  it,  live  under  it, 
recover  from  it.  What  had  happened  in  Hetty's  own  caaet  Her 
sister  and  I,  in  oiu-  easy  triumph  and  fond  confidential  prattle,  had 
many  a  time  talked  over  that  matter,  and  egotists  as  we  were, 
perhaps  drawn  a  secret  zest  and  Beciirity  out  of  her  less  fortunate 
attachment.  'Twas  like  sitting  hy  the  fireside,  and  hearing  the 
winter  howling  without ;  'twaa  like  walking  by  the  Titari  magna, 
and  seeing  tlie  ship  tossing  at  sea.  We  clung  to  each  other  only 
the  more  cli>sely,  and,  wrapped  in  onr  own  happiness,  viewed  othere' 
misfortunes  with  complacent  pity.  Be  the  truth  as  it  may ; — 
grant  that  we  might  have  been  sundered,  and  after  a  while  survived 
the  separation,  so  much  my  sceptical  old  age  may  be  disixised  to 
admit.  Yet,  at  that  time,  I  was  eager  enough  t«  sliare  my  ardeTit 
little  Hetty's  terrors  and  apprehensions,  an<l  willingly  chose  to  be- 
lieve that  the  life  dearest  to  me  in  the  worhl  would  be  sacrificed 
if  separated  from  mine.  Was  I  wrong  I  I  would  not  say  as  much 
now.  I  may  doubt  about  myself  (or  not  doubt,  I  know),  but  of 
her,  never ;  and  Hetty  found  in  me  quite  a  willing  sharer  in  h<T 
alarms  and  terrors.  I  was  for  imparting  some  of  these  to  our 
doctor;  but  the  good  gentleman  shut  my  moutli.  "Hush,"  says 
he,  with  a  comical  look  of  fright.  "  I  must  hear  none  of  this.  If 
two  people  who  happen  to  know  ea<:h  other,  chance  to  meet  and 
bilk  in  my  patients'  room,  I  cannot  help  njyself ;  hut  as  for  match- 
making and  love-making,  I  am  your  humble  servant !  What  will 
the  General  do  when  he  comes  back  to  town  1  He  will  have  me 
behind  Montagu  House  as  sure  as  I  am  a  live  doctor,  and  alive  I 
wish  to  remain,  my  good  sir ! "  and  he  skips  into  his  carriage,  and 
leaves  me  there  meditating.  "And  you  and  Miss  Hetty  must  have 
no  meetings  here  again,  mind  you  that,"  he  had  said  previously. 

Oh  no  !  Of  course  we  would  have  none  !  Wc  are  gentlemen 
of  honour,  and  so  forth,  and  our  woni  is  our  word.  Besides,  to  have 
seen  Hetty,  was  not  that  an  inestimable  boon,  and  would  we  not  he 
for  ever  gratefid  ?  I  am  so  refreshed  with  that  drop  of  wafer  I 
have  hail,  that  I  think  I  can  hold  out  for  ever  so  long  a  time  now. 
I  walk  away  with  Hetty  to  Soho,  and  never  once  thought  of  arrang- 
ing a  new  meeting  with  her.  But  the  little  emissary  was  more 
thoughtful,  and  she  asks  me  whether  I  go  to  the  Museum  now  to 
reail  1  And  I  say,  "  Oh  yea,  sometimes,  my  dear ;  but  I  am  too 
wretched  for  reading  now ;  I  cannot  see  what  ia  on  the  paper.     I 
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do  not  care  shout  my  books.     Even  '  Piwahontafi '  is  wearisome  t4    i 

rae.     I "     I  might  havo  continued  ever  flo  much  fiirtber,  whfn,    , 

"  NonsenBO  !     she  says,  stamping  ber  little  foot.     "  Why,  I  declare^    i 
Gporge,  jou  are  nuire  atupiJ  than  Harry  ]  " 

"  How  do  you  ni«in,  ray  dear  child  ?"  I  nsk. 

"When  do  you  go  I     You  go  awny  at  three  o'clock.      YoU    | 
strike  HcroM  on  tliu  rutid  to  Tottenham  Court.     Yoii  walk  thn 
the  Tillage,  and  return  hy  the  Green  Iiudb  that  leails  bai;k  towurda 


hi«)iitul. 
there,  it  can't  do  ynii  i 
please  not  foUuw  uie  any 
and  walks  an  y  ^  J  r 
Tl  at  Green  La  wl 
b  It  all  e  w  h  ho 
(  po  ge  tl  e  Seco  d  was 
LoD  In  ao  da  "¥  us, 
villaa  and  junket  ng  I  nuae 
w  uld  return  n  pa  t  es 
la  th    ns    t.     1  f    I  th 


th 


H 


1  11    hit   i 


If  you  walk  ibr  a  week 
Gooil  morning,  nir!  You'll 
And  she  drops  me  a  curtsey, 

I     n     h    f  th    n  w  hosp  jU, 
In    nff  time,  wi       gonil     Id 

nas  a    habh        ml  o  tlet  of 
t     f  Ika  wh     n     t  tn   their 

t«ail  and  the  outl    og  village^ 

ind  wooTted  b7  wsiten  with  I 
footpads  who  prowled  about 
I    H    1  "       ■ 


1 


da  s  M     G  Hirs, 
th  s  1     1>m:  pe 
hos)  tal      Al  n     I 
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"  I  am  taking  her  nn  atriiig  to  Hanipetead,"  eays  Hetty 
demurely.     "The  doct«r  snye  the  air  will  do  her  good.*' 

"  1  have  been  ill,  but  I  am  better  now,  George,"  says  Theo. 
There  came  a  great  burst  of  mueic  from  the  [icople  iu  the  chapel 
hard  by,  as  she  was  speaking.  I  held  her  hand  in  mine.  Her 
eyea  were  looking  into  mine  once  more.  It  seemed  aa  if  we  had 
never  been  parted. 

I  can  never  forget  the  tune  of  that  psalm.  I  have  heard  it 
all  through  my  life.  My  wife  has  touched  it  on  her  harpsichord, 
and  lier  little  ones  have  warbled  it.  Now,  do  you  understand, 
young  people,  why  I  love  it  sol  Because  'twas  the  music  played 
at  our  amorii  redtntajratio.  Because  it  sang  hope  to  me,  at  the 
perio<l  of  my  existence  the  most  miserable.  Yes,  the  most  miser- 
able :  for  that  dreary  confinement  of  Dwjuesne  had  its  tendenieeseB 
and  kindly  associations  connected  with  it ;  and  many  a  time  iu 
after  days  I  have  thought  with  fonibesa  of  the  poor  Bii-J)e  and  my 
tijwy  gaoler ;  and  the  i-^veill^e  of  the  forest  birds  and  the  military 
music  of  my  prison. 

Master  Charley  looks  down  from  his  box-seat  upon  his  sister 
and  me  engaged  in  beatific  contemplation,  aiid  Hetty  listening  too, 
to  the  music.  "  I  think  I  should  tike  to  go  and  Iicar  it  And 
that  famous  Mr.  ^Vhitfield,  perhaps  he  is  going  to  preach  this 
very  day  !  Couie  in  with  me,  Charley — and  George  can  drive  for 
hulfan-hour  with  dear  Theo  towards  Hami«tead  and  haik." 

Cliarley  did  not  seem  to  have  any  verj'  utrong  deeire  for 
witnessing  the  devotional  exercises  of  good  Mr.  Wliitfield  an<l  his 
[■ougregation,  aad  proposed  that  George  Warrington  should  take 
Hetty  in ;  but  Hot  was  not  tu  be  denied.  "  I  will  never  help 
yciH  in  another  exercise  as  lung  as  you  live,  sir,"  cries  Miss  Hetty, 
"  if  you  don't  come  on," — while  the  youth  clamliered  down  from 
his  box-seat,  and  they  entered  the  temple  together. 

Can  any  MJonitist,  bearing  my  previous  promises  in  mind, 
excuse  me  for  Jum|iing  into  the  carriage  and  sitting  down  once 
more  by  my  dearest  Theol  Suppose  I  did  break  'eml  Will  he 
blame  nie  much?  Reverend  sir,  you  ore  welcome.  1  broke  my 
promise;  and  if  you  would  not  do  as  much,  guod  friend,  you 
are  welcome  to  your  virtue.  Not  that  I  for  a  moment  suspect 
my  own  children  will  ever  be  so  bold  us  to  think  of  having 
hearts  of  their  own,  and  bestowing  them  acconling  to  their  liking. 
No,  my  young  people,  you  will  let  papa  choose  for  you ;  be  hungry 
when  lie  tells  you;  be  thirety  when  he  orders;  and  settle  your 
children's  marriages  af^rwards. 

And  now  of  course  you  are  anxious  to  hear  what  took  place 
when  papa  jumped  into   the  landau  by  the  side  of  poor  little 
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mamma,  propped  up  by  her  [rilloWB.  "  I  am  cnme  to  your  part  of 
tlio  story,  my  dear,"  saya  I,  looking  over  to  my  wife  as  she  is  plying 
her  needles. 

"To  what,  prayt"  says  ray  liwly,  "You  shmilJ  skip  all  that 
part,  ami  eoine  to  ^e  grand  battles,  and  yoiir  heroic  defence  of— 

"  Of  Fort  Fiddletledee  in  the  year  1 778,  wlieu  I  pulle<i  off  Mf. 
Washington's  epniik't,  gouged  Genend  Gates's  eye,  etit  off  Charles 
Lee's  head,  and  piwted  it  on  again  ! '' 

'  ■'■'ing,"  say  the  boys.     Even  the 


"  Let  us  liear  all  about 
Captain  condescends  to  o\ 
though  only  from  a  militia 

"Fiur  and  softly,  you 
am  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
stepping  into  a  lanilmi,  by 
to  avoid.  I  am  taking  he 
in  mine.  Do  you  reuieiii 
it  trembled,  and  Low  it  th: 
in  a  minute  I  And  as  w< 
MisB  Lambert  in  the  follovj 

"  Ah,  ail,  ah  ! "  say  th 
their  French  governess,  win 
parole  est  li  voita,  iH 


listen  to  any  military  details, 

!  Everything  in  its  turn. 
!i  uuly  a  young  gentleman,  jiwl  ] 
a  young  lady  whom  I  promised 
ch,  after  a  little  ado,  she  leavoB 
)t  it  wna,  the  tittle  thing,  how 
jumped  a  hundred  and  twentj 
towards  Hampstead,  I  addiew  . 

m  a  ehonis  with  mad  em  oi  sell  e. 


th 


Her 


■  the 


all   L 


lo  (.'h 


lire,  lapa  at  his  ;  M;iilemiiisfllc  Klf^iniorc,  at  «  hmii  t 
l.N'ii;'*  r:ither  swwtiv  (■■ves  olf.  (.'aiitaiii  !)  ;  th.;  two  t'ir 
like— like  K^/iV""  •/'■-'■'■■'t---''  U,  AjH.lK  \,-t  us  sav  ;  an. 
Tunimas  (with  obtu.-fo  ears),  who  arc  brin^'ing  in  Ihi 
and  uriis. 

"  Very  giKiii,"  says  the  Sniiire,  pulling  out  the  .M.S., 
it  before  him.     "We  are  going  to  tell  your  nuither'd 


ml 


"  I  um  sure  you  m;iy,  |>aiia,"  cries  tlic  house  luatri; 
nothing  to  lie  aahamed  of"     And  a  blush  riwi's  ovei'  In 

"But  hefore  I   liegiii,  young   folks,  jiermit  mo  1 
questions." 

"Allons,  toujours  dcs  i|uestioris  !  "   say 
shrug  of  her  pretty  slmuldcrs.      (Flnnn'  hiis 

and  I  8us[>e(.'t  the  little  Chevalier  hits  kiniself  an  eye  upijii  thisprett; 
Mademoiselle  de  Blois.) 

To  the  questions,  tlicn. 


..iM'llC, 


;th  a 


CHAPTER    LXXVII 

AND  HOir  l-CEHYBODY  GOT  OUT  JGAIN 

IF  yon,  Ouptaiii  MilcB  Warrington,  have  the  hoDOur  of  winning 
tlie  fjcKxl  grates  of  a.  laily — of  ever  bo  many  ladies — of  the 
Ducliesfl  of  Devonshire,  let  ua  say,  of  Mre.  Crew,  of  Mre. 
FitzlierherC,  of  the  Queen  of  Pniisia,  of  the  Goddess  Venus,  of 
Maileiuoiselle  Hilliaberg  of  tlie  0]>eni — never  mind  of  whom,  in 
fine.  If  you  win  a  lady's  good  graces,  do  you  always  go  to  the 
mess  and  tell  what  happened 7" 

"  Not  such  a  fool.  Squire ! "  says  the  Captain,  surreyiog  his 
side-curl  in  tlie  glass. 

"Have  you,  Miss  Tlieo,  told  your  mother  every  word  you  aaid 
to  Mr.  Joe  Bliike,  Junior,  in  the  shrubbery,  this  morning  1" 

"  Joe  Blake,  indeed  !  "  cries  Ttieo  junior. 

"  And  you,  niailemoiselie  1  Tliat  scente<l  billet  which  came  to 
you  imder  Sir  Thomas's  frank,  have  you  told  us  all  the  letter  con- 
tains 1  Look  how  she  bluijies !  As  red  as  the  curtun,  on  my  word ! 
No,  madeiiiuisellc,  we  nil  liiive  our  secrets  "  (says  the  Squire,  here 
making  his  iicst  French  tiow).  "  No,  Thco,  there  was  nothing  in 
tlie  shrubliery— only  nuta,  my  ciiild  !  No,  Miles,  ray  son,  we  don't 
tell  all,  even  to  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers — and  if  I  tell  what 
happened  in  a  landau  on  the  Hampsteod  Road,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1760,  may  the  Chevalier  Ruspini  pull  out  every  tooth  in  my  head ! " 

"  Pray  tell,  papa  !  "  cries  mamma ;  "  or,  as  JoheoD,  who  drove 
us,  is  in  your  service  now,  perhaps  you  will  have  him  in  from  the 
stables !     I  inaist  upon  your  telling ! " 

"What  is,  then,  this  mystery V  asks  mademoiselle,  in  bei 
pretty  French  accent,  of  my  wife. 

"Eh,  nia  fille!"  whispers  the  lady.  "Thou  woiildst  aflk  me 
what  I  said  ?  I  said  '  yes  ! ' — behold  all  I  said."  Ami  so  'tis  my 
wife  haa  pcuchcd,  and  not  I ;  and  this  was  the  sum  of  our  conversa' 
tion,  Rs  the  carriage,  all  too  swiftly  as  I  thought,  galloped  towards 
Hampsteud,  and  flew  hick  again.  Tlieo  hod  not  agreed  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  her  honoured  parent* — no  snch  thing.  But  we  would  marry 
no  other  person ;  no,  not  if  we  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah ; 
no,  not  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself  would  she  take.     Her  heart  sIm 
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\tiA  given  awaj  wilh  lior  [lajiii's  consent — iiay,  onjcr— it  was  nofc,^ 
licrs  to  resume.     So  kind  !i  father  must  relent  one  of  tliesc  days  ; 
and,  if  Gwrgc  would  keep  hia  promise — wore  it  now, 
in  twenty  jeiirs,  or  were  it  in  another  world,  she  knew  she  should   ( 
never  brtnk  hera. 

Hetty's  face  beauied  with  lidiglit  when,  my  little  interview  over, 

shfi  saw  Thco's  countenance  wearing  a  awcet  tninquillity.     All  tlia  1 

doctor's  medidne  has  not  dune  her  so  much  good,  the  fond  aieter    i 


The  giria  went  horn-  " 
up  the  place  which  I  hail 
by  my  dear  invalid's  side 
Charley  on  to  his  Itns, 
very  dull  stupid  eeniion  • 
orthodox  to  love  diwentin; 

Hetty  wiw  not  tho  or 
sister's  altered  countenaii'*' 
the  girls'  return  home,  the 
the  invalid,  with  more  ti. 
W3B  nothing  like  a  counti 

'     r  Then  ynnd.      She  hnii 


r  act  of  disobedience.     I  gave    < 
S,  a  brief  period  of  happiness    ' 
ipji&i  Ibu;1c  into  her  seat,  and 
p,  in  after  days,  that  it  waa  a 
il.     The  little  chup  was  toti 


Khi-A     She 


I-  Ijoni  Wnitlui 
week,  and  tho 


I  ]t:i 


;ho  family  who  remarked  her 
^d  spirits.  I  am  told  that  on 
jraceii  both  of  thcni,  espei;ially 
Btilotir  of  aSetlioo.  "  Then 
Dl  Lambert  eoid,  "for  d^ng 
II  nil  Ihe  Trijid  to  Hampslpad, 


lilM    I 


llr 
)rdcr,s   tljrrc 


fi  he  ).!<■ 


M, 


t  Mr.  W'n 
the  vhildreii  on  tlinir  driv,-,  .1 
— at  least  sjNikc  of  it.  I  |i 
matter  to  guess  whctlier  jAI 
have  supI>oKPd  tliat  her  dau^' 
(■ome  together  a^-iiin.  Do 
plexities  J 


m«,  pn 


i.le  little 


vAc 


i,  t^'ll  I 


lip  t 


^llJdiT 


coax,  whreille,  mystify  the  1,'UiiriliiLii  nr  Alii;;ail,  aiiil  turn  thi'ir  atlcn 
tion  iiwav  whili:-  "Strephnn  an,]  (;hl.ic  iire  liilliu-  and  cu.iiuy  in  th.- 
twili-hl,  or  whiskiu-  otr  in  llie  |,ns  I -chaise  to  liretiui  Grecu?  My 
dcuryoun;,'  folks,  b.>i.ic  jM'ople  there  are  of  this  niitui-e;  and  some 
kind  souls  who  have  loved  tenderly  and  truly  in  their  own  time, 
continue  ever  after  to  be  kiniily  and  tenderly  liisjBisisl  towania  their 
yonng  suceesson*,  when  they  licgiii  to  jilay  tho  stiine  jiretty  game. 

Sliss  Prim  doesn't,  li'  itke  lii-ars  of  Iwo  young  jiersons  attoi'hrd 
to  each  other,  it  is  to  snarl  at  thetti  tiir  fuiIs,  or  to  ima^'tnc  of  tlietn 
nil  conceivable  evil,  liivaiisc  .she  Lus  a  Inunp-hack  hcraelf,  she  is 
for  hitinj,'  evenl«.dy  eU>'s.      I   l-^lieve  if  slie  saw  a  iiuir  of  liirtW 


frighten  the 


l>\it  I  a 


,  iln^ 


Ktor 


;  ladies,   of  yoi 
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grandmother,  Aunt  Lambert,  who  woa  one  great  e,vll;i1>ulj  of  human 
kindness  ;  and,  besides,  about  the  afMr  at  preiirnt  under  dlRcuxsion, 
how  am  I  ever  to  tell  whether  she  knew  anything  regarding  it 
or  not  I 

So,  all  she  saya  to  Theo  on  her  return  home  is,  "  &Iy  child,  the 
Mnmtry  air  has  done  you  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  I  hope  you 
will  take  another  drive  to-morrow,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
so  on," 

"  Don't  yon  think,  papa,  the  ride  has  done  the  child  most 
wonderful  gooi),  and  must  not  she  be  made  to  go  out  in  the  airl" 
Aunt  Lambert  asku  of  the  General,  when  he  cornea  in  for  supper. 

Yea,  sure,  if  a  conch  and  aix  will  do  liia  little  Theo  good,  she 
shall  hare  it,  Lambert  auyx,  or  he  will  drag  the  landau  up  Harap- 
steud  Hill  himself,  if  there  are  no  horses ;  anil  so  the  good  man 
would  have  spent,  freely,  hia  guineas,  or  his  breath,  or  his  blood,  to 
give  his  child  pleasure.  He  was  charmed  at  hia  girl'a  aitcreil  coirate- 
nance ;  abc  jiicked  a  bit  of  chicken  with  appetite ;  ahe  drank  a  Ettle 
negus,  which  he  made  for  her ;  indeed  it  did  scetu  to  be  better  than 
the  kind  doctor's  best  me<licine,  wiiii'li  hitherto,  God  wot,  hail  been 
of  little  benefit.  Mamma  was  gracious  and  liappy.  Hetty  was 
radiant  and  rident.  It  was  quite  like  an  evening  at  home  at  Oak' 
hurst.  Never  for  months  past,  never  since  that  fatal  cruel  day,  that 
no  one  apoke  of,  had  they  si)ent  an  evening  so  delightful. 

But,  if  the  other  women  chose  to  coax  and  cajole  the  good  simple 
father,  Theo  herself  was  too  honeat  to  continue  for  long  even  that 
Bweet  and  fond  deluaiim.  When,  for  the  third  or  fourth  tiicie,  he 
comes  back  to  the  delightful  theme  of  his  daughter's  improved  health, 
and  aaks,  "What  haa  done  iti  Is  it  the  countrj-  airl  ia  it  the 
Jcauit's  borkT  is  it  the  new  medicine?" 

"Can't  you  think,  dear,  what  it  ia?"  itlie  siiya,  laying  a  hand 
upon  her  father'^,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  ])erhaps,  hut  eyes  that 
are  quite  open  ond  bright, 

"  And  what  ia  it,  my  child  T"  aaks  the  General. 

"  It  is  bocauxe  I  liave  aeen  him  again,  papa  ! "  she  saya. 

The  other  two  women  tunied  jiale,  and  Theo'a  heart,  too,  begins 
to  palpitate,  and  her  cheek  to  whiten,  as  she  continues  to  look  in 
her  fother'e  scared  face. 

"  It  was  not  wrong  to  see  him,"  she  continues,  more  quickly ; 
"  it  would  have  been  wrong  not  to  tell  you." 

"  Great  God  ! "  groans  the  father,  drawing  his  hand  back,  and 
with  such  a  drea<lfnl  grief  in  hia  countenance,  that  Hetty  runs  to 
her  almost  swooning  sister,  clasps  her  to  her  heart,  and  criea  out 
rapidly,  "  Theo  knew  nothing  of  it,  sir !  It  was  my  doing — it  was 
ftll  my  doing ! " 
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Theo  lies  on  lier  Bteter's  neck,  and  kisaea  it  twenty,  fifty  tiroea. 

"  Women,  wrjiuen  !  are  you  pinying  with  iny  honour  V  ' 
&ther,  burotin^'  out  with  a  fieri'^  exclamation. 

Aunt  Lambert  sob*  wildly,  "  Martin  1  Martin  I "  "  Don' 
a  word  to  her ! "  again  calls  out  Hetty,  and  &lla  back  herself  at 
ing  towards  the  wall,  for  Theo  has  fainted  on  her  shoulder. 

I  was  taking  my  breakfiiat  next  moraine  with  what  appetite 
I  inistht,  when  my  door  opens,  and  my  fiuthful  hW-k  aiinoiuuva. 


ioitte-B 
I't  njfl 


ire  tliat  V 


slKlltlrl 


"  General  Lambert. 
the  ycatenlay'a  tmnuction 
did  nnt  confess,"  the  Geu 
us,  "  but  sideil  with  you  a 
clandestine  meetings  are. 
she  hod  seen  you." 

"  Accomplieea,  sir  ! "  I 
conreraation  from  tlie  real 
and  dutifully  your  yoim 
against  you  in  this  iiist 
you.  A  man  like  you  i. 
the  sole  law  in  lii»  fiiiiiily  ! 

"  Psha,  (Jenrtre  I  "  I'vii 
parted,  G.kI  forbid  I  slmul, 
other.      1  h;id  v^nir  pr.imise  tliiit  vou  y.niU  i 

"Ncir  did  I  no  to  lier.  sir,"  I  wud,  tiinii 
though  this  was  truth,  I  own  it  was  \iTitnio. 

"  You  mean  she  was  hriuii;ht  to  ynn  ? '' 
great  aiiitatiim.  "Is  it  Iiehind  HestiT's  ]i 
shelter  vourst'lf  i      Wlmt  a  line  ilrC.-m-.'  for  a 

"Well,  I  wi>n't  wreeiL  iiivwlf  U-hwi  xh< 
"Tosj>eak  as  I  did  w;us  to  uiuki'  .■iii  !itti-iii|. 
ill-accu8tomeil  to  dis.'a'inble.  I  iliil  mil  iril'i 
agreement,  but  I  uetral  aij-idnst  the  s[iirit  i>f  i 
I  anmd  it  nltijjjether," 

"  You  break  your  woni  i^vea  to  nie  '.  "  rri 

"  I  rer^l  a  hasty  promise  made  on  a  ^\ 
extreme  cxeiteincnt  and  [H*rturliatiim.  Nn 
bound  by  wimls  iittereil  at  sm'li  a  tinie  ;  and, 
of  honour  or  humanity,  Mr.  Linilie 

"  Dishonour  to  mf  !  sir,"  exrlai 

"  Yes,  if  the  phrase 
answered  hotly.  "There  .-an  !■■  nn  <]ueslirm  al-ni 
regard,  or  differenee  of  age,  when  t)iat  wurd  is 
you  my  own  father— and  I  love  yo\i  I*ttiT  than 
Lambert, — I  would  not  bc;ir  it !     What  have  I  dm 


.w,  by  the  General's  face,  that 
■n  to  hiin.  "  Your  a*^«)nipii«a 
.a  goon  us  my  servant  had  left 
r  father — a  pniof  how  desirable 
rora  Theo  herself  I  heard  that 


hapa  not  unwilling  to  turn  the 
aue).     "  You  know  how  fondly 
ard  their  father.     If  they  aide 
t  be  because  justice  is  agaiBai^_ 
to  set  up  tie  volo  »ie  juiieo  as-^| 


tllou-h 


«-ould  trv  t(.  hind  1 
'hiims  the  General. 
I>e   tihuttlem-ked   l)etwc( 
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the  woman  whom  I  consiiicr  my  wife  before  God  and  man,  and  if 
she  calls  mc  I  will  see  her  again.  If  elie  cornea  to  me,  here  is  1117 
home  for  her,  and  the  half  of  tlie  little  I  have.  Tla  you,  who  have 
no  right,  having  itiiule  mc  the  gift,  to  resume  it.  BecauBe  my 
niothur  taunts  jou  unjustly,  are  you  to  visit  Mrs.  Esmond's  wrong 
uixra  this  tender  innocent  creature?  Yon  profess  to  love  your 
ilaughtcr,  and  you  can't  bear  a  little  wounded  pride  for  her  sake. 
Better  she  should  pcriuh  away  in  misery,  than  an  old  woman  in 
Virginia  slioulil  say  that  Mr.  Lambert  hod  schemed  to  marry  one  of 
his  ilaugliters.  Say  that  to  satisfy  what  you  call  honour  and  I  call 
selfialinese,  we  part,  we  break  our  hearts  well-nigh,  we  rally,  we  try 
to  forget  each  other,  we  murry  elsewhei'e  1  Can  any  man  be  to  my 
dear  aa  I  have  been  ?  God  forbid  !  Can  any  woman  be  to  me 
what  slie  is  ?  You  sliall  marry  her  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to- 
morrow, and  it  is  a  cowardice  and  treason.  How  can  we,  how  can 
you,  undo  the  promises  we  have  made  to  each  other  before  Heaven  T 
You  may  part  us:  and  she  will  die  as  surely  as  if  she  were 
Jephthah's  daughter.  Have  you  made  any  vow  to  Heaven  to 
criinpuBS  her  murder  1  Kill  her  if  you  conceive  your  promise  so 
binds  yoti :  but  this  I  swear,  that  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  so  that 
I  may  here  formally  recall  a  hasty  pledge  which  I  gave,  and  that, 
call  mc  when  slie  will,  I  will  come  to  her ! " 

No  doubt  I  his  speech  was  maile  with  the  flurry  and  agitation 
belonging  to  Mr.  IrVarrington's  youth,  and  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  death  would  infallibly  carry  off  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  in 
ca.sc  their  worhlly  separation  was  inevitably  decreed.  Who  does 
not  believe  his  first  iiassion  cternall  Having  watchetl  the  world 
since  and  seen  the  rise,  progress,  ami— alas,  that  I  must  say  it ! — 
deciiy  of  other  amours,  I  may  smile  now  as  I  think  of  my  own 
ynuthfid  errors  and  anloura ;  but,  if  it  be  a  superstition,  I  bad 
rather  hold  it ;  I  hail  rather  think  that  neither  of  us  could  have 
]i\cd  with  any  other  mate,  and  that,  of  all  its  innumerable  creatures. 
Heaven  decreed  these  special  two  should  be  joined  together. 

"  We  must  come,  then,  to  wliat  I  had  fain  have  spared  myself," 
Siiys  the  General,  in  reply  to  my  outbreak ;  "  to  an  unfriendly 
separation.  When  I  meet  you,  Mr.  Warrington,  I  must  know  you 
no  more.  I  must  onler — and  they  will  not  do  other  than  obey  me 
^my  family  and  children  not  to  recognise  you  when  they  see  you, 
since  you  will  not  recognise  in  your  intercourse  with  me  the  respect 
due  to  my  age,  the  courtesy  of  gentlemen.  I  had  hoped  so  far  from 
your  sense  of  honour,  ami  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  you,  that,  in  my 
present  great  grief  and  [lerpleiity,  I  should  have  found  you  willing 
to  soothe  and  help  me  as  far  as  you  might — for,  God  knows,  I  have 
need  of  everybody's  sympathy.      But,  instead  of  help,  you  fling 
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oJwtaclee  in  my  way.  Instead  of  a  friend— a  gnwioua  Hosvesj 
|);inlon  me !— I  find  in  yon  an  enemy  !  An  enemy  to  tlie  peaw  or 
my  home  and  the  hinioiir  of  niy  children,  sir  !  AnJ  as  euch  I  slutlEJ 
treat  you,  and  know  how  to  deal  with  you,  when  yon  molest  me 

And,  waving  his  hand  to  me,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  Ur« 
Lambert  hastily  quitted  my  apartmunt. 

I  was  confounded,  and  believed,  indcod,  there  was  war  betweeo 
The  brief  happiness  of  yesterday  was  clouded  over  and  gonc^ 


and  I  thought  that  n 
felt  80  exquisitely  nnhaf 
wiis  added  to  the  pnngs  - 
friendless.  In  the  (mhiibc; 
tn  regard  Lambert  with  ;■- 
Imfore  felt  fitr  any  mortal 
1        h    Id  be  t  n   d  f 

t    fmy    pi  I    11 

tl    t  n  w  thdraw  ng  th 
I  was  acting  n^dy — th 
w       pnram       t    t       11 

I  I 


\y  of  the  first  separation  had 
when  tho  bLttcnieKS  of  quarrel 
.ml  I  stood  not  only  alone  Iwfr 
<  cooatant  intimacy  I  had 
nd  alFet'tion  which  I  hod  ncrer 
my  dearest  Harry.  That  htc 
was        f  tl  had  g  ne 

dm       A   Ij      " 
<e  I  had  mad        t  to  see  Theo* 
7  to  her  as  h  n  nov  to 
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exterior  appearanre  how  my  beloved  &red  within  ;  and  called  for  a 
bottle  at  the  coffec-houBe  where  I  waited  Jack's  return.  I  called 
him  Brother  when  I  sent  him  away.  I  fondled  him  as  the  con- 
demned wretch  at  Newgate  haogs  about  the  gaoler  or  the  panon, 
nr  any  one  who  is  kind  to  him  in  his  niieery.  I  drank  a  whole 
Ixittlc  of  wine  at  the  coffee-house — by  the  way,  Jack's  Coffee-House 
li'as  its  mune — calleil  another.  I  thought  Jack  would  never  come 
lui'k. 

He  apjteared  at  length  with  rather  a  scared  &ce ;  and,  coming 
t<i  my  box,  poured  out  for  himself  two  or  three  bumpers  from  my 
Bccouil  bottle,  and  then  fell  to  his  story,  which,  to  nie  at  least,  was 
nut  a  tittle  interesting.  My  pour  Thco  was  keeping  her  room,  it 
appearcl,  being  much  agitated  by  tlie  occurrences  of  yesterday  ;  and 
Jack  liiul  conie  honic  in  time  to  find  dinner  on  table ;  after  which 
his  ffxxi  father  held  forth  upon  the  occunencea  of  the  morning, 
iR'ing  anxious  and  able  to  sjx'ak  more  freely,  he  said,  l>e<'aiise  his 
eldest  son  was  present  and  Thendosia  was  nut  in  the  room.  The 
General  stAtetl  wlmt  liail  hap|)cned  at  my  loilginga  between  me  and 
him.  He  biule  Hester  be  silent,  who  indeed  was  as  dumb  as  a 
mouse,  poor  thing '.  he  told  Aunt  Lambert  (who  was  indulging  in 
that  ma<Iefaction  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  which  I  have  before 
described),  and  with  something  like  an  imprecation,  that  the  women 
were  all  against  him,  and  pitjijis  (he  called  tlieni)  for  one  another ; 
and  frantically  turning  round  to  jack,  asked  what  was  liis  view  in 
the  matter) 

To  his  father's  suqirise  and  his  mother's  and  sister's  delight 
Jack  made  a  speech  on  my  side.  He  mini  with  me  (eiting  what 
ancient  authorities  I  ilon't  know),  that  the  matter  had  gone  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  parents  on  either  side ;  that  having  given  their 
consent,  koujc  months  previously,  the  elders  hud  put  themselves 
out  of  court.  Though  he  did  not  hold  with  a  great,  a  respectable, 
he  miglit  say  a  host  of  divines,  those  sacramental  views  of  the 
marriage-ceremony — for  which  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said — 
yet  he  held  it,  if  possible,  even  more  sacre<lly  than  they  ;  conceiving 
that  though  marriages  were  made  before  the  civil  magistrate,  aud 
without  the  priest,  yet  they  were,  before  Heaven,  binding  uid 
indissoluble. 

"  It  is  not  merely,  sir,"  says  Jack,  turning  to  his  father,  "  thoM 
whom  I,  John  Lambert,  Priest,  have  joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder ; 
it  is  those  whom  God  has  ioine<l  let  no  man  separate."  (Here  he 
took  ofT  Ilia  Imt,  us  he  told  t!ie  story  to  me.)  "  My  views  are  clear 
ujmn  the  point,  and  surely  these  young  people  were  joined,  or  per- 
mitted to  plight  theinaelves  to  each  other  by  the  consent  of  you, 
the  prieat  ot  your  own  family.     My  views,  I  pay,  ar«  clear,  and  I 
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s  sermon !    says 
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"  But  after  some  more  discourse,  Brother  Warrington !  I  be- 
thought me  of  you,  and  left  my  parents  insisting  upon  Theodosia 
returning  to  bed.  The  late  transactions  have,  it  appears,  weakened 
and  agitated  her  much.  I  myself  have  experienced,  in  my  own 
case,  how  full  of  solliciti  timoris  is  a  certain  passion ;  how  it  ra<ks 
the  spirits ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  if  carried  far  enough,  or  indulged 
to  the  extent  to  which  women  (who  have  little  philosophy)  will 
permit  it  to  go — I  make  no  doubt,  I  say,  is  ultimately  injurious  to 
the  health.     My  service  to  you,  brother ! " 

From  grief  to  hope,  how  rapid  the  change  was !  What  a  flood 
of  happiness  poured  into  my  soul,  and  glowed  in  my  whole  bein;: ! 
Landlord,  more  i)ort !  Would  honest  Jack  have  dnmk  a  biuful  I 
would  have  treated  him ;  and,  to  say  truth.  Jack's  sympathy  was 
large  in  this  case,  and  it  had  been  generous  all  day.  I  decline  to 
score  the  bottles  of  port :  and  phice  to  the  fabulous  computations  of 
interested  waiters,  the  amount  scored  against  me  in  the  reckoning. 
Jack  was  my  dearest,  best  of  brothers.  My  friendship  for  him  ] 
swore  should  be  eternal.  If  I  could  do  him  any  service,  were  it  a 
bishopric,  by  George !  he  should  have  it.  He  says  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  watchman  rhapsodising  verses  beneath  the  loved  one's 
window.  I  know  not.  I  know  I  awoke  joyfully  and  rapturously, 
in  spite  of  a  racking  headache,  the  next  morning. 

Nor  did  I  know  the  extent  of  my  happiness  quite,  or  the  entire 
conversion  of  my  dear  noble  enemy  of  the  previous  morning.  It 
must  have  been  galling  to  the  pride  of  an  elder  man  to  have  to 
yield  to  representations  and  objections  couched  in  language  so  little 
dutiful  as  that  I  had  used  towanls  Mr.  Lambert.  But  the  true 
Christian  gentleman,  retiring  from  his  talk  with  me,  mortified  and 
wounded  by  my  asperity  of  remonstrance,  as  well  as  by  the  pain 
which  he  saw  his  beloved  daughter  suffer,  went  thoughtfully  and 
sadly  to  his  business,  as  he  subsequently  told  me,  and  in  the 
afternoon  (as  his  custom  not  unfrequently  was)  into  a  church  which 
was  open  for  prayers.  And  it  waa  here,  on  his  knees,  submitting 
his  case  in  the  quarter  whither  he  frequently,  though  privately, 
came  for  guidance  and  comfort,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
child  was  right  in  her  persistent  fidelity  to  me,  and  himself  wrong 
in  demanding  her  utter  submission.  Hence  Jack's  cause  was  won 
almost  before  he  began  to  plead  it;  and  the  brave  gentle  heart, 
which  could  bear  no  rancour,  which  bled  at  inflicting  pain  on  those 
it  loved,  which  even  shrank  from  asserting  authority  or  demanding 
submission,  was  only  too  glad  to  return  to  its  natursJ  pulses  of  love 
and  affection. 


CHAPTER  LXXVril 
PYf -     ■•■')    THISBE 

IN    esammiag    tlie   o  t    home,    years   afterwards,    I 

found,  docketed  am  'ith   my  niotlier'a   woll-kaova 

iieut   handwritiiig,    '  ion,   April,    17G0.      My  bod's 

dreadful  letter."     Wiicn  «  mine  I  bunit  the  docuiueut, 

not  ehoosing  that  that  -.ttic  ^ef  und  disunion  sliuuld 

remain  amongst  our  fu'  >r  future  Wuriut^oDS  to  gaw 

on,  mayhap,  and  iliaob'  hold  up  aa  esiiuiplea  of  fore- 

gone domestic  rebellic  lar  reaoons,  I  have  deatroynl 

the  paper  vhich  mj  -  tched  to  me  at  tbis  time  of 

tyranny,  revolt,  annoyant^,  auu  irnuition. 

Maddened  by  the  jiiinys  of  scjiai'ation  from  my  miHtrese,  and 
not  unriglitly  considcriu;,'  tliut  Mrs.  Esmond  was  the  prime  o:iuae 
of  the  greatest  grief  and  misery  wliirh  had  ever  befallen  me  in 
tlie  worhl,  I  wrote  liumc  to  Virginia  a  letter,  whii-li  iiiight  liave 
been  more  temperate,  it  is  true,  but  in  whiidi  I  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  extrcniest  re^peet  and  retieeuce.  I  aiud  I  did  not 
know  by  what  nxitives  she  liad  been  iLiHiienct'il,  but  tliat  I  lield 
her  auHwerabie  for  the  misery  of  my  future  lili-,  whiHi  sin;  had 
ehoaen  wilfully  to  mar  and  nrnder  wretduil.  Slie  liad  oivjusioiie-i 
a  separation  l>etwceu  nic  and  a  virtiiuua  and  innoi'ent  ynuug 
ereature,  whose  own  h^iprii,  health,  and  hajipinL-.sa  wi'ii!  oiu-t  down 
for  ever  by  Mn*.  Esmond's  interfere! ire.  The  deed  was  d.me,  as  I 
feared,  and  I  would  offer  no  I'onMUi-nt  upon  the  eoiiilwt  of  ihi- 
Jierjjotrator,  who  was  answerable  to  Ood  alone;  hut  1  did  not 
disguise  from  my  mother  that  the  injury  wliii'h  she  had  done  nie 
was  so  dreadful  and  iiiort^d  that  her  life  or  mine  eould  never  repair 
it;  that  the  tie  of  my  allegianec  was  broken  tiiwurds  her,  and  that 
I  never  could  Ije,  as  heretofore,  her  dutiful  and  resi>eetftil  son. 

Madam  Esmond  rei)lied  to  me  in  a  letter  of  very  ^eat  dignity 
(her  style  and  correspondence  were  extraordinarily  elegant  and  tine). 
She  utl«red  not  a  single  reproach  or  hard  won],  but  coldly  ga\e 
me  to  understand  that  it  was  before  that  awful  tribunal  of  Uml 
she  had  ret'erre<l  the  ease  between  us,  and  asked  for  counsel  ;  that. 
iu  respeet  of  her  own  coiiduct,  as  a  mother,  she  was  ready,  in  all 
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/lumility,  to  face  it.     Might  I,  as  a  son,  be  equally  able  to  answer 
for  myself,  and  to  show,  when  the  Great  Judge  demanded  the 
question  of  me,  whether  I  had  done  my  own  duty,  and  honoured 
my  father  and  mother!     0  popoi!     My  grandfather  has  quoted 
in  his  memoir  a  line  of  Homer,  showing  how  in  our  troubles  and 
^efs  the  gods  are  always  called  in  question.     When  our  pride, 
our  avarice,  our  interest,  our  desire  to  domineer,  are  worked  upon, 
arc  we  not  for  ever  pestering  Heaven  to  decide  in  their  favour? 
In  our  great  American  quarrel,  did  we  not  on  both  sides  appeal 
to  the  skies  as  to  the  justice  of  our  causes,  sing  Te  Deuvi  for 
victory,  and  boldly  express  our  confidence  that  the  right  should 
prevail?     Was  America  right  because  she  was  victorious?     Then 
I  sup})ose  Poland  was  wrong  because  she  was  defeated  ? — How  am 
I  wandering  into  this  digression  about  Poland,  America,  and  what 
not,  an<l  all  the  while  thinking  of  a  little  woman  now  no  more, 
who  apiwaled  to  Heaven  and  confronted  it  with  a  thousand  texts 
out  of  its  own  book,  because  her  son  wanted  to  make  a  marriage 
not  of  lier  liking !     We  ai>peal,  we  imprecate,  we  go  down  on  our 
knees  ^'^  demand  blessings,  we  shriek  out  for  sentence  according 
to  law ;   the  great  course  of  the  great  world  moves  on ;  we  pant 
and  strive,  and  struggle ;  we  hate ;  we  rage ;  we  weep  passionate 
t<»ar8 ;  we  reconcile ;  we  race  and  win ;  we  race  and  lose ;  we  pass 
away,  and  other  little  strugglers  succeed ;  our  days  are  spent ;  oiur 
night  comes,  and  another  morning  rises,  which  shines  on  us  no  more. 
My  letter  to  Madam  Esmond,  announcing  my  revolt  and  dis- 
obedience (perhaps  I  myself  was  a  little  proud  of  the  composition 
of  that  document),  I  showed  in  duplicate  to  Mr.  Lambert,  because 
I  wished  him  to  understand  what  uiy  relations  to  my  mother  were, 
and  how  I  was  determined,  whatever  of  threats  or  quarrels  the 
future  might  bring,  never  for  my  own  part  to  consider  my  separation 
from  Tlieo  as  other  than  a  forced  one.     Whenever  I  could  see  her 
agiiin  I  would.     My  word  given  to  her  was  in  secula  seculorum^ 
or  binding  at  least  as  long  as  my  life  should  endure.    I  implied  that 
the  girl  was  similarly  bound  to  me,  and  her  poor  father  knew  indeed 
as  much.     He  might  separate  us ;  as  he  might  give  her  a  dose  of 
poison,  and  the  gentle  obedient  creature  would  take  it  and  die ; 
l)ut  the  death  or  separation  would  be  his  doing :  let  him  answer 
them.     Now  he  was  tender  about  his  children  to  weakness,  and 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  submit  any  one  of  them — this  one 
especially — to  torture.     We  had  tried  to  part :  we  could  not.     He 
had   endeavoured   to  separate  us :  it  was  more  than  was  in  his 
power.     The  bars  were  up,  but  the  young  couple — the  maid  within 
and  the  knight  without — were  loving  each  other  all  the  same.     The 
wall  was  built,  but  Py ramus  and  Tliisbe  were  whispering  on  either 
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side.  In  the  inid«t  of  all  liie  grief  and  perplexity.  Uncle  Lambert 
had  pknty  of  humour,  and  could  not  but  see  that  bin  rdU  wm 
ratber  a,  sorry  one.  Light  was  beginning  to  ahow  through  that 
lime  and  rough  plaalfr  of  the  wall:  the  lovere  were  getting  tlieir 
hands  through,  thea  their  heads  through— indeed,  it  was  -wall's 
best  business  to  retire. 

I  forget  what  happened  stage  by  stage  aud  day  by  <luy ;  nor, 
fbr  the  instruction  of  future  ages,  does  it  much  matter.     When  my 


deicendants  hare  love  bc: 
own  means  of  getting  out 
go  bkck  to  Dean  Street. 
air  was  considered  most 
horu,  and  rode  by  the 
Tottenham  Court  came  l- 
wink  in  the  most  friendl, 
old  goody  was  not  unncci 
and  lias  dispensed  the  1 
than  one  puir. 

The  doctor  and  the  <n 
Miss  Lambert.     Hottv  always 
of  his  lioiiday,  Mastor  ClmrlVy 
carriage.     What  a  deal  of  lov 
what  escinptary  luiticnce  she  list«'iii'd 
to  hear  the  AIcthiHlist 


their  own,  they  will  find  their 
troubles.  I  believe  I  did  not 
practiee  of  driving  in  the  open 
[ir  Miss  Lambert.  I  got  a  fine 
r  carriage.  The  old  woman  at 
til  of  us  quite  well,  and  nod  and 
hen  we  jiassfii  by.  I  fancy  tlie 
interest  herself  in  young  eouplee, 
of  her  ruodsiiie  cotLige  to  more 
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■  Hchenlen's  cure  was  pronounced  to  lie  ecunpleti'. 
What  due  bapiicned  during  this  blessed  jx-riodf  Mr.  Warriiigtim 
eoinjileteii  lii.s  ;,Teat  (rnj;edv  of  '■  PiN^liontis,"  ulii.'h  waE  not  onlv 
aeirpted  hv  Mr.  Garriek  this  (iinc  (his  friend  H.icti.r  JuImi^mi, 
h;iviiiL;  s)">ken  nut  unfavourjblv  of  the  work},  bi.i  niv  friend  and 
eoosin,  nai;au,  was  ea-a^ied  by  the  manager  to  |>.Tfnnu  tlie  [.art 
of  the  her..,  t'aptain  S)iiitli.  Haffui's  en-ageiiient  nns  not  made 
Morv  it  w;,s  wanted.  1  had  helped  him  and  his  l^niiily  with  iiieai.:; 
di-pnipiirli[med,  perhapi,  to  my  [xiwcr,  csjier-iu'lv  i.-nsiderin;:  tnv 
f.'n.i  with  Madam  Esmond,  whose  answer  to  tnv  yn-ry  mi.^sive  of 
Aj.ril  eanii-  |o  ine  towards  autvinin.  and  «ho  wrote  kuk  from  Vir- 
ginia ivilh  war  tor  war,  enntroliiieiit  for  eurilrolia.^nt.  Thcso 
meuaecs,  however,  frightened  me  little :  my  poor  mother's  thunder 
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could  not  reach  me ;  and  my  conscience,  or  casuistry,  supplied  me 
with  other  interpretations  for  her  texts  of  Scripture,  so  that  her 
oracles  had  not  the  least  weight  with  me  in  frightening  me  from  my 
purpose.  How  my  new  loves  speeded  I  neither  informed  her,  nor 
any  other  members  of  my  maternal  or  paternal  family,  who,  on  both 
sides,  had  been  bitter  against  my  marriage.  Of  what  use  wrangling 
with  them  1  It  was  better  carpere  diem  and  its  sweet  loves  and 
pleasures,  and  to  leave  the  railers  to  grumble,  or  tlie  seniors  to 
advise,  at  their  ease. 

Besides  Madam  Esmond  I  had,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  frantic 
rage  of  my  temporary  separation,  addressed  notes  of  wondrous  sar- 
casm to  my  Uncle  Warrington,  to  my  Aunt  Madame  de  Bernstein, 
and  to  my  Lord  or  Lady  of  Castlewood  (I  forget  to  which  indivi- 
dually), thanking  them  for  the  trouble  which  they  had  taken  in 
preventing  the  dearest  happiness  of  my  life,  and  promising  them 
a  corresponding  gratitude  from  their  obliged  relative.  Business 
brought  the  jovial  Baronet  and  his  family  to  London  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual,  and  Madame  de  Bernstein  was  never  sorry  to 
get  back  to  Clarges  Street  and  her  cards.  I  saw  them  !  They 
found  me  perfectly  well.  They  concluded  the  match  was  broken 
off,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  undeceive  them.  The  Baroness  took 
heart  at  seeing  how  cheerful  I  was,  and  made  many  sly  jokes  about 
my  philosophy,  and  my  prudent  behaviour  as  a  man  of  the  world. 
Slie  was,  as  ever,  bent  upon  finding  a  rich  match  for  me :  and  I 
fear  I  paid  many  compliments  at  her  house  to  a  riith  young  soap- 
boiler's daughter  from  Mile  End,  whom  the  worthy  Baroness  wished 
to  place  in  my  arms. 

"  You  court  her  with  infinite  wit  and  esprit,  my  dear,"  says 
my  pleased  kinswoman,  "  but  she  does  not  understand  half  you  say, 
and  the  other  half,  I  think,  frightens  her.  This  ton  de  persiflage 
is  very  well  in  our  society,  but  you  must  be  sparing  of  it,  my  dear 
nephew,  amongst  these  roturiers" 

Miss  Badge  married  a  young  gentleman  of  Royal  dignity,  though 
shattered  fortunes,  from  a  neighbouring  island ;  and  I  trust  Mrs. 
Mackshane  has  ere  this  pardoned  my  levity.  There  was  another 
person  besides  Miss  at  my  aimt's  house,  who  did  not  understand  my 
persiflage  much  better  than  Miss  herself ;  and  that  was  a  lady  who 
had  seen  James  the  Second's  reign,  and  who  was  alive  and  as  worldly 
as  ever  in  King  George's.  I  loved  to  be  with  her :  but  that  my 
little  folks  have  access  to  this  volume,  I  could  put  down  a  hundred 
stories  of  the  great  old  folks  whom  she  had  known  in  the  great 
old  days — of  Greorge  the  First  and  his  ladies,  of  St.  John  and 
Marlborough,  of  his  reigning  Majesty  and  the  late  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  causes  of  the  quarrel  between  them — but  my  modest  muse 
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jiilies  for  boya  and  virgins.  Son  Miles  does  not  care  about  Court 
aiories,  or  if  he  doth,  has  a  fresh  budget  from  Ciirlton  House,  quiU 
as  bad  as  the  worst  of  our  old  BaronesB,  No,  loy  dear  wife,  tlioii 
haat  DO  need  to  shake  tliy  powderiMi  lockn  at  me  i  Papn  ie  not 
going  to  scandalJHe  his  nursery  with  old-world  gossip,  nor  bring  u 
blush  over  our  chaste  bread  and  butt«r. 

But  thia  piece  of  ecaadal  I  cannot  help.     My  aunt  used  to  tell 
it  with  infinite  gusti ;  for,  to  do  her  justice,  she  haled  your  would- 


i  good  people 
righteous  with  unminniQ., 
no  hypocriHy,  at  ieiutt ; 

washed Well,  to 

the  tallest  and  the  most 
ever  on  her  lips  and  "  Hi 
Addison 'b  tedious  tragi 
some  others,  which  slii. 
world  in  her  other  eye,  i 
heraelf  in  it  Wliat  t 
ladyship  yonder  was  eui. 
off  on  me  thoae  arts  whir 
ua)  ill 


the  faults  of  the  Beif-ttyled 
I.     In  her  later  days  she  had 

was  better  than  some  wbit£- 
My  Lady  Warrington,  one  of 
her  sfx,  who  had  goodneas  (or 

eye,"  like  the  woman  in  Mr. 
s  kept  the  stage,  from  whieh 
IS,  have  disapfieared),  had  the 
ingly  shrewd  deaire  of  pushing 
irhen  my  marring  with  your 
Token  off,  but  attempt  to  jdaf 
1  sne  Iinii  tried  on  niv  ]K)or  Harrv  with 
which   faile.1  with   me  likewise!      It  wm 


not  the  Beiiuty — Miss  Flora  was  for  my  niiister  -(and  what  a 
master!  I  protest  I  tiikc  otf  iny  hat  ut  the  jilea  of  such  an  illuDtrions 
(;oimection  !) — it  was  Dora,  the  Muse,  was  set  upon  me  to  languish 
at  Hie  anil  to  pity  me,  and  to  read  even  my  giHlle^  tragedy,  iiiiri 
applauil  me  and  conai>lo  me.  Meanwhile,  hnw  was  the  Beauty 
oi^cTipieil  1  Will  it  \ta  betieveil  that  my  severe  aunt  gave  a  great 
entertainment  to  my  La<ly  Yarintnitli,  ]>resrtih'd  her  boy  to  lu-r, 
and  ptaeeil  {tooT  little  Miles  under  her  Ladyship's  ainiust  pnKfi'- 
tion't  That,  so  far,  is  certain  ;  but  can  it  lie  that  hh.>  seot  Iut 
daughter  to  stay  at  my  Liidy's  house,  whiHi  our  gi'ai'iniis  lord  and 
niaitter  daily  visiteil,  and  with  the  view.s  wliii'h  old  Aunt  Bcnisti'iiL 
attributed  to  her?  "But  for  that  lit  <.■{  :L]..i!.lexy,  my  de;ir." 
Benistein  said,  "that  aunt  of  your.*  intiMnlnl  tluTc  Blmuld  li;ive 
been  a  C'ountets  in,  her  oirii  ru/kt   in   ibc  Wiirriiii;i.iu   l^ioiilv  !  ''  * 

Uy  neighbour  ami  kinswoman/ my   Li.dy  ('];ty| I,  is  dead  and 

buried.  Grow  white,  ye  daiiiies  ujion  Flura's  tomb  I  I  i-an  see  my 
pretty  Miles,  in  a  gay  little  nniforin  of  the  Norfolli  Militia,  \n\  up 
by  his  jareiit  to  tho  laily  whom  the  Kim;  didi;;lLtrd  to  honour,  and 
the  good-natured  old  Jezelwl  laying  her  hand  upon  tlie  Ikiv'h  curiy 


eWfllpole'BlBtteminMr.f 

Tiniiiot'lmm'B  eicollon'  now  fdi 

he  BUjiper  nt  N.  House,  to 

.res.  and  tl.o  pkas^.i.t  aoi 

xiunt  uf  tbo  wuiUiig  for  tlia 

Uoilaad  Hou«i.-^Ku. 
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pate.  I  am  accused  of  being  but  a  lukewarm  Royalist ;  but  sure  I 
can  contrast  those  times  with  ours,  and  acknowledge  the  difference 
between  the  late  Sovereign  and  the  present,  who,  born  a  Briton, 
has  given  to  every  family  in  the  empire  an  example  of  decorum  and 
virtuous  life.* 

Thus  my  life  sped  in  the  plcasantcst  of  all  occupation ;  and, 
being  so  happy  myself,  I  could  afford  to  l)e  reconciled  to  thos')  who, 
after  all,  had  done  nic  no  injury,  but  rather  added  to  the  zest  of 
my  happiness  by  the  brief  obstacle  which  they  had  placed  in  my 
way.  No  specific  plans  were  formed,  but  Tlieo  and  I  knew  that 
a  day  would  come  when  we  need  say  Farewell  no  more.  Should 
the  day  befall  a  year  hence — ten  years  hence — we  were  ready  to 
wait.  Day  after  day  we  dlHoussed  our  little  plans,  with  Hetty  for 
our  confidante.  On  our  drives  we  spied  out  jiretty  cottages  that 
we  thought  might  suit  young  people  of  small  means ;  we  devised 
all  sorts  of  delightful  schemes  and  childish  economies.  We 
were  Stre})hon  and  Chloe  to  be  sure.  A  cot  and  a  brown  loaf 
should  content  us !  Guml)o  and  Molly  should  wait  upon  us  (as 
indeed  they  have  <lone  from  that  day  until  this).  At  twenty  who 
is  afraid  of  being  poor  ?  Our  trials  would  only  confirm  our  attach- 
ment. The  "  sweet  sorrow  "  of  every  day's  parting  but  made  the 
morrow's  meeting  more  delightful ;  and  when  we  sepanvted  we  ran 
honuj  and  wrote  each  other  those  precious  letters,  which  we  and 
other  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  write  under  such  circumstimces ; 
but  though  my  wife  has  them  all  in  a  great  tin  sugar-box  in  the 
closet  in  her  bedroom,  and,  I  own,  I  myself  have  looked  at  them 
once,  and  even  thought  some  of  them  pretty,—  I  hereby  desire  my 
heirs  and  executors  to  bum  them  all  unread,  at  our  demise ; 
KfK»(ially  de-siring  my  son  the  Cai)tain  (to  whom  I  know  the 
perusal  of  MSS.  is  not  pleasant)  to  perform  this  duty.  Those 
secrets  whispered  to  the  penny-post,  or  delivered  between  Molly 
and  Gumbo,  were  intende<l  for  us  alone,  and  no  ears  of  our  de- 
scendants shall  overhear  th(*m. 

We  heard  in  successive  brief  letters  how  our  dear  Harry  con- 
tinued with  the  arniy,  as  General  Amherst's  aide-de-camp,  after 
the  death  of  his  ovn  glorious  general.  By  the  middle  of  October 
there  came  news  of  the  Capitulation  of  Montreal  and  the  whole 
of  Canada,  and  a  brief  postscript  in  which  Hal  said  he  would  ask 
for  leave  now,  and  must  go  and  see  the  old  lady  at  home,  who 
wrote  as  stdky  as  a  heavj  Captain  Warrington  remarked.  I  could 
guess  why,  though  the  claws  (»ould  not  reach  me.  I  had  written 
pretty  fully  to  my  brother  how  affairs  were  standing  with  me  in 
England. 

♦  The  Warrington  MS.  is  dated  1793.— Ea 
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Then  on  the  ^5tli  October  comics  the  news  timt  hU  Mojestjr 
ha<  fallen  down  dead  at  Kensington,  and  that  George  the  Thint 
reigned  over  us.  I  fear  we  grieveil  but  little.  What  do  tiio» 
caTQ  for  the  Atridfe  whose  hearts  are  atning  only  to  rrota  mounon  t 
A  modest,  handsome,  brave  new  Frinec,  we  glnjlly  accept  the 
common  report  that  he  ia  endowed  with  everj'  virtue;  and  we 
cry  huEsay  with  the  loyal  crowd  that  hails  bis  arceseion  :  it  coiild 
make  little  dificrenco  to  us,  as  wo  tliought,  sinijiie  young  sweet' 
hearts,  whispering  our  litt"    "  lea  in  our  corner. 

But  who  can  ftiy  how  nts  affect  hitnl     Did  not  our 

little  Charley,  at  the  CI'  ish  irapioualy  for  a  new  kin; 

immediately,  because  on  ub  Mtyesty'a  acccesion   Dcx-tor 

Cruaius  guve  his  boys  ah  e  and  I,  and  Hetty,  and  Theo 

(Miss  Theo  was  strong  en  ic  many  a  deligbtfid  mile  now), 

heard  the  Heralds  procki  tfigeaty  before  Savilo  House  in 

Leicester  Fields,  and  a  i  ^ot  the  watch  and  chain  of  a 

gentleman  hanl  by  us,  i  lit  and  carried  to  Bridewell,  all 

on  account  of  his  Mnjea  Had  the  King  not  died,  tltv  ^ 

gentleman  would  not  ha.  e  crowil ;  the  chain  would  not"' 

have  Ixrn  seized  ;  the  thief  would  not  have  been  i'uuf;ht  iind  soundly 
whipped  ;  in  this  way  iiiiiiiy  of  us,  more  or  less  rcriiotcly,  witp 
implicaled  in  the  great  change  which  ensued,  and  even  we  humblf 
folks  were  affecteil  by  it  jircseutly. 

As  thus.  My  Lord  Wrotham  van  a  great  friend  of  the 
august  family  of  Savile  House,  who  knew  ami  esteemed  hia  many 
virtues.  Now,  of  all  living  men,  my  Lord  Wrutliam  knew  and 
love.1  best  his  neighbour  and  old  fel low -m. Idler,  Martin  L;ii-ilMTt, 
declaring  that  the  world  contained  few  better  gentloiiii'u.  And  tii\ 
Lord  Bute,  being  all  {)0tent,  at  tirtt,  with  his  M;iJosty,  :ind  a  noliti-- 
man,  as  I  Iwlicve,  very  eager  at  the  commencement  of  his  brief  and 
luckless  tenure  of  power,  to  patronise  merit  wherever  he  ™uld  find 
it,  was  strongly  prejudiced  in  Mr.  Liiiuberfs  favour  by  the  hitter's 
old  and  coiisttkut  fr'     I 

My  (and  Harrj    )HfniPr*nSnpnnl     lll)e 
and  out  of  gaol  lltkwhw       nt  fl  can        1 

retained  an  ever-ei  1  n  I  1  i  f  tl  F  is  f  C  I  n  1 
and  as  lasting  a  re^     i  f        e       1  my  1      t       h  is         j  [ 

Hal's  vacant  h(^d     t    ny  loil    n-w    t  tl       I         (1  t      1 

hunted  out  of  his  o  ty  the  ba  1  ff  )  I  1  ke.1  1  &  |w  n 
near  me,  for  a  mo      an  is  ng  J    k  f  ar  ne       w  Ik   1  as    k 

and,  besides,  he  ei  te  e.1    nt-     11  I    ps   1  e    al     t  M       Tl  vi 

wius  never  tire-l  (a.  1  I)    f  I  t.  Ik  ol   I  1  1 

"  Poeahontaa "  and      (      j    ^a  I     1    lo  bel      e  I  t 

thufliaam  ;  and  could      pe<  t  wl    I    [        g  s  of  th  si  t        I  tl 
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an  emphasis  and  effect  that  Barry  or  Cousin  Hagan  himself  could 
not  surpass.  Sampson  was  the  go-between  between  Lady  Maria 
and  such  of  her  relations  as  had  not  disowned  her;  and,  always 
in  debt  himself,  was  never  more  happy  than  in  drinking  a  pot,  or 
mingling  his  tears  with  his  friends  in  similar  poverty.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  pawnbrokers'  shops  was  prodigious.  He  could  procure 
more  money,  he  boasted,  on  an  article  than  any  gentleman  of  his 
cloth.  He  never  paid  his  own  debts,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was  ready 
to  forgive  his  debtors.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  always  found  means  to 
love  and  help  his  needy  little  sister,  and  a  more  prodigal,  kindly, 
amiable  rogue  never  probably  grinned  behind  bars.  They  say  that 
I  love  to  have  parasites  about  me.  I  own  to  have  had  a  great 
liking  for  Sampson,  and  to  have  esteemed  him  much  better  than 
l)robably  much  better  men. 

When  he  heard  how  my  Lord  Bute  was  admitted  into  the 
Cabinet,  Sampson  vowxd  and  declared  that  his  Lonlship — a  great 
lover  of  the  drama,  who  had  been  to  see  "Carpezan,"  who  ha<l 
admired  it,  and  who  would  act  the  part  of  the  King  very  finely  in 
it — he  vowed,  by  George !  that  my  Lord  must  give  me  a  place 
worthy  of  my  birth  and  merits.  He  insisted  upon  it  that  I  should 
attend  his  Lordship's  levde.  I  wouldn't  ?  The  Esmonds  were  all 
as  proud  as  Lucifer ;  and,  to  be  sure,  my  birth  was  as  good  as  that 
of  any  man  in  Eiu^ope.  Where  was  my  Lord  himself  when  the 
Esmonds  were  lords  of  great  counties,  warriors,  and  Crusaders? 
Where  were  they?  Beggarly  Scotchmen,  without  a  rag  to  their 
backs — by  George  !  tearing  raw  fish  in  their  islands.  But  now  the 
times  were  changed.  The  Scotchmen  were  in  luck.  Mum's  the 
word  !  "  I  don't  envy  him,"  says  Sampson,  "  but  he  shall  provide 
for  you  and  my  dearest,  noblest,  heroic  captain !  He  shall,  by 
George ! "  would  my  worthy  parson  roar  out.  And  when,  in  the 
month  after  his  accession,  his  Majesty  ordered  the  play  of  "Richard 
III."  at  Dniry  Lane,  my  chaplain  cursed,  vowed,  swore,  but  he 
would  have  him  to  Covent  Grarden  to  see  "  Carpezan "  too.  And 
now,  one  morning,  he  bursts  into  my  apartment,  where  I  happened 
to  lie  rather  late,  waving  the  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  singing 
"  Huzzay  !  "  with  all  his  might. 

"What  is  it,  Sampson?"  says  I.  "Has  my  brother  got  his 
promotion  ] " 

"  No,  in  truth :  but  some  one  else  has.  Huzzay !  huzzay ! 
His  Majesty  has  appointed  Major-General  Martin  Lambert  to  be 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica." 

I  started  up.  Here  waa  news  indeed !  Mr.  Lambert  would 
go  to  his  government :  and  who  would  go  with  him  ?  I  had  been 
supping  with  some  genteel  young  fellows  at  the  "Cocoa-Tree." 
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Tiie  rascal  Gumbo  had  a  note  for  nie  from  my  dear  inistrew  on  tbe 
night  previous,  conveying  the  s«me  news  tn  ine,  wiil  huil  delayed  to 
deliver  it.  Tlieo  beggwi  me  to  see  lier  at  the  old  place  at  midday 
the  next  day  without  faU." 

There  was  no  little  trepidation  in  our  little  council  when  we 
reached  our  place  of  meeting.  Pupa,  had  onnonneed  big  acceptancr 
of  the  appointment,  and  his  spwly  departure.  He  would  have  a 
frigate  given  him,  and  take  kit  fiitnilij  tnlh  him.    Mcrnful  powent 


i'a  old  dwithly  pnleneaB  returned 
e  would  hove  swooned ;  otie  of 
'  sultd,  and  run  up  with  it  frooi 
roiug  away  in  a  frigate,  Aunt 
from  me  t  Great  God  !  Aunt 
better  when  mamma  cnme  up 
lady's  buttle  of  salts.  You  see 
ring  dear  Theo's  dolicato  state, 
lionattng  licrl  But  the  Oeneni 
1  waiting  on  Mmiateis,  anil  Ua 
fairs  at  home,  that  they  nwrer 
:]i^  walks  and  lucetin 


e  to  bo  piirteir 
to  her.  Auut  Lamher* 
Mrs.  Ooodison'a  girls  li^ 
the  work-room.  "Otri 
Lambert  1  Going  to  tc 
Tdunbert,  I  shall  die!' 
from  the  work-room  wi 
the  women  used  to  rai 
how  could  they  refrain 
was  ao  busy  with  his  . 
(iLitlit,  and  tbe  settlem. 

H-liini  unlci-B  for  tlif  oultit  of  tin 

who  hail  kiunvn  and  worked  for 

(«lie  renieuibered  Miss  Esmoml  of  Virginia  jicrfei-Hy,  the  worth 

kily  told  me,  and  a  dress  she  nuule  fur  the  voitn^  ladv   t 

presentcl   at   her   Ma.iesty's    Ball)- "even  "licii    the  outfit 

onlercd  for  the  tliiw  ladies,"  wivs  Mr^.  (!i«iriisi.ti  deuuirdv,  " 

I  tUoll;;liC  I  niiild  do  Un  harm  in  <'o]ii|>k'tiii;;  the  order." 

Now  I  iiwi  not  K.IV  in  what  [KTlurl.alioii  of  iiomi  Mr. 
riii-toii  went  home  in  the  evcriim,'  to  \,\n  Imi-in-s,  after  the  di-veii 
with  the  la<lies  of  the  above  news.  No,  or  ;,t  least  u  verv  lew, 
w;ilks  ;  no  tuore  ridiw  to  ilear  .lear  Hauij.stead  er  lielove.l  Isliiu 
uo  more  ietehiiL-  and  earrvins  of  l.'ltetx  fur  GiiuiK,  ;iii,l  Mnllv  ! 
for.iK'r  Rubbered  so,  l!i„t  Mr.  Warriu^loa  vv;ls  ouile  loi»-l„.,i  I, 


,  Mrs.  (i. 
Miss  Molly  Bi'nsou  as  a  s.'ho. 


lie 


lidelitv,  aii.l  -ave  liiiii  a  erown-Jiiire  ti>  -..  t.>  ^U1. 
girl,  Mho  turned  ..,it  to  l,e  his  sw,.,;tlie,iit.  What. 
Guuib.),  and  torn  IVoiii  the  uiai<l  voii  I„v.' ?  1  wa 
with  him  tear  fm-  t.^ir. 

What  a  solemn  .-onfer.>nre  I  ha<l  with  Sajiip^ 
He  knew  my  affairs,  my  exiicetatious,  my  iiiothe; 
that  was  far  off,  uml  he  knew  some  exrel'lent  lilie 
order  of  Melcliisedec)  who  wouM  diseouut  the  otii 

*  In  tlia  Warrinntun  MS.  tliere  is  not  s  word  lo  lay  » 
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would  not  give  his  consent  ?  Sampson  sbrugged  his  broad  shoulders 
and  swore  a  great  roaring  oath.  My  mother  would  not  relent? 
What  then  ?  A  man  was  a  man,  and  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
Mwrld,  he  supposed.  He  i.s  only  a  churl  who  won't  play  for  such  a 
stake  as  that,  and  lose  or  win,  by  George  !  shouts  the  chaplain,  over 
a  bottle  of  Burgimdy  at  the  "  Bedford  Head,"  whore  we  dined.  I 
need  not  put  down  our  conversation.  We  were  two  of  us,  and  I 
think  there  was  only  one  mind  between  us.  Our  talk  was  of  a 
Saturday  niglit  ... 

I  did  not  tell  Tlieo,  nor  any  relative  of  hers,  what  was  being 
done.  But  when  the  dear  child  faltered  and  talked,  trembling,  of 
the  coming  departure,  I  ba<le  her  bear  up,  and  vowed  all  would  be 
well,  so  confidently,  that  she,  who  ever  has  taken  her  alarms  and 
joys  from  my  face  (I  wisli,  my  dear,  it  were  sometime*  not  so 
gloomy),  could  not  but  feel  confidence ;  and  })lace<i  (with  many  fond 
words  that  need  not  here  l)e  rejwjiitcd)  her  entire  trust  in  me — 
murmuring  those  sweet  words  of  Ruth  that  must  have  comforted 
myria<i8  of  tender  hc4irts  in  my  dearest  maiden's  plight ;  that  whither 
I  would  go  she  would  go,  and  that  my  jieople  should  be  hers.  At 
last,  one  (hiy,  the  Generars  preparations  being  made,  the  trunks 
encumbering  the  passages  of  the  dear  old  Dean  Street  lodging, 
which  I  shall  love  tis  long  as  I  shall  rememl)er  at  all — one  day, 
almost  the  last  of  his  stay,  when  the  good  man  (his  Excellency  we 
called  him  now)  came  home  to  his  dinner — a  comfortless  meal 
enough  it  was  in  the  present  conditio!/  of  the  family — he  looked 
round  the  table  at  the  place  where  I  had  used  to  sit  in  happy  old 
days,  and  sighed  out :  "  I  wish,  Molly,  George  was  here." 

"  Do  you,  Martin  ? "  says  Aunt  Lambert,  flinging  into  his 
arms. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  but  I  don't  wish  you  to  choke  me,  Molly,"  he  says. 
"  I  love  him  dearly.  I  may  go  away  and  never  see  him  again,  and 
take  his  foolish  little  sweetheart  along  with  me.  I  suppose  you 
will  write  to  each  other,  children?  I  Ciin't  prevent  that,  you 
know ;  and  until  he  changes  his  mind,  I  suppose  Miss  Theo  won't 
obey  paj)a's  orders,  and  get  him  out  of  her  f«x)lish  little  head. 
Wilt  thou,  Theo  1 " 

"  No,  dearest,  dearest,  best  papa  !  " 

"  What !  more  embraces  and  kisses !  What  <loes  all  this 
mean  ? " 

"It  means  that — that  George  is  in  the  drawing-room,"  says 
niannna. 

"  Is  he  ?  My  dearest  boy  !  "  cries  the  General.  "  Come  to 
me— come  in!"  And  when  I  entered  he  held  me  to  his  heart 
and  kissed  me. 

43 
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I  CtHifcas  ul  tliJB  I  wus  H 
kneOB  before  the  dear  good  luan,  and  aijbl)cd  o 

"God    hloss   yoii,   my   Uenrest   boy!"    he    mutWrs    htirriedl)*.  ^ 
"Alw»y8  Invcd  yuu  as  a  son — haven't  1,  MoUyl     Broke  my  heart 
nearly  when    I   quarrelleil  with   you  about  this  little— What ! — 
odds  nanowhansi  \— ail   down   on   your  knees!     Mrs,   Lambert, 
pray  wh.it  m  Urn  meaning  of  all  this!" 

"Dearest  dearest  impaj     I  will  gn  with  you  all  the  suae!" 
whimpers  one  of  the  knt  "'  ;y.      "  And  I  will  wait — oh  !  as 

long  ae  ever  my  dearest  fat  §  me ! " 

"In  Heaven's  namoT  lo  General,  "tell  me  what  has 

happened  t " 


What  had  happened  w 
Theodoeiii  Lambert  had  hr 
their  banns  having  been  d 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sa 


George  Esmond  Warrington  and 
Ml  in  Southwark  that  moniing, 
in  the  ch\irch  of  a  certain  friend 


CHAPTER  LXXIX 

CONTAINING  BOTH  COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY 

WE,  who  had  been  active  in  the  guilty  scene  of  the  morning, 
felt  trebly  guilty  when  we  saw  the  effect  which  our 
conduct  had  produced  upon  him,  whom,  of  all  others, 
we  loved  and  respected.  The  shock  to  the  good  man  was  strange, 
and  pitiful  to  us  to  witness  who  had  administered  it.  The  child 
of  his  heart  had  deceived  and  disobeyed  him — I  declare  I  think, 
my  dear,  now,  we  would  not  or  could  not  do  it  over  again  ; —  his 
whole  family  had  entered  into  a  league  against  him.  Dear  kind 
friend  and  father !  We  know  thou  hast  pardoned  our  wrong — in 
the  heaven  where  thou  dwcllest  amongst  purified  spirits  who 
learned  on  earth  how  to  love  and  pardon  !  To  love  and  forgive 
were  easy  duties  with  that  man.  Beneficence  was  natural  to  him, 
and  a  sweet  smiling  humility;  and  to  wound  either  was  to  be 
savage  and  brutal,  as  to  torture  a  child,  or  strike  blow^s  at  a 
nursing  woman.  The  deed  done,  all  we  guilty  ones  grovelle<l  in 
the  earth,  Imfore  the  man  we  had  injured.  I  pass  over  the  scenes 
of  forgiveness,  of  reconciliation,  of  common  worship  together,  of 
final  separation  when  the  good  man  departed  to  his  government, 
and  the  ship  sjiiled  away  before  us,  leaving  me  and  Theo  on  the 
shore.  We  stood  there  hand  in  hand  horribly  abashed,  silent,  and 
guilty.  My  wife  did  not  come  to  me  till  her  father  went :  in  the 
interval  l)etween  the  ceremony  of  our  marriage  and  his  departure, 
she  had  remained  at  home,  occupying  her  old  place  by  her  father, 
and  bed  by  her  sister's  side :  he  as  kind  as  ever,  but  the  women 
almost  speechless  among  themselves;  Aunt  Lambert,  for  once, 
unkind  and  fretful  in  her  temper;  and  little  Hetty  feverish  and 
stmnge,  and  saying,  "  I  wish  we  were  gone.  I  wish  we  were  gone." 
Though  admitted  to  the  house,  and  forgiven,  I  slunk  away  during 
those  last  days,  and  only  saw  my  wife  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the 
street,  or  with  her  family.  She  was  not  mine  till  they  were  gone. 
We  went  to  Winchester  and  Hampton  for  what  may  be  ca]le<l  our 
wedding.  It  was  but  a  dismal  business.  For  a  while  we  felt 
utterly  lonely  :  and  of  our  dear  father  as  if  we  had  buried  him,  or 
drove  him  to  the  £[rav6  by  our  undutifulness. 
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I  made  Sampson  aunounec  our  marriage  iu  tlie  pupera.  (My 
wife  useil  to  Jiang  down  her  liead  before  tlio  pior  fellow  oftenranla.J 
I  took  Mrs.  Wurringtou  back  to  my  old  lodgiiigs  iu  BloomBburir', 
wliere  there  wad  plenty  of  room  for  ue,  and  our  modest  niiuTie<l  life 
besfan,  t  wrote  home  a  letter  to  my  inotlier  in  Virgiuio,  informing 
her  of  no  particulare,  but  only  that  Mr.  Lambert  being  about  to 
depart  for  his  government,  I  couaiilered  myself  bound  in  honour  to 
fulfil  my  promise  towards  liia  dearest  daughter;  and  stuted  that  t 


intended  to  carry  out  my 
Bar,  and  iiualifying  my» 
or  any  other  colony.  M,. 
by  desire  of  Madam  E» 
sake  of  peaee  my  commu 
I  found  my  relatives  i: 


'  completing  my  studiea  for  the 
lymeut  at  home,  or  in  our  own 
Mounluin  answered  this  letter, 
aid,  who  thought  that  for  tho 
i  best  be  eoiidiicted  that  way, 
lieh  was  perfectly  amusing  to 
N         h  a  m  a 

raged      h  h        been 

q  M    poo    1]  tl    wife  wsb   . 

away  laugh  ng  oi    he  fellow^  J 
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where  we  daily  expected  our  new  play  of  "  Pocahontas  "  would  rival 
the  successes  of  all  former  tragedies. 

The  fickle  old  aunt  of  Clarges  Street,  who  received  me  on  my 
first  coming  to  Loudon  with  my  wife,  with  a  burst  of  scorn,  mollified 
presently,  and  as  soon  as  she  came  to  know  Theo  (whom  she  had 
pronounced  to  be  an  insignificant  little  country-faced  chit),  fell 
utterly  in  love  with  her,  and  would  have  her  to  tea  and  supper 
every  day  when  there  was  no  other  company.  "  As  for  company, 
my  dears,"  she  would  say,  "  I  don't  ask  you.  You  are  no  longer 
du  monde.  Your  marriage  has  put  that  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." So  she  would  have  had  lis  come  to  amuse  her,  and  go  in 
and  out  by  the  back-stairs.  My  wife  was  fine  lady  enough  to 
feel  only  amused  at  this  reception ;  and  I  must  do  the  Baroness's 
domestics  the  justice  to  say  that,  hail  we  been  duke  and  duchess, 
we  could  not  have  been  received  with  more  respect.  Madame  de 
Bernstein  was  very  much  tickled  and  amused  with  my  story  of 
Latly  Warrington  and  the  chair.  I  acted  it  for  her,  and  gave  her 
anecdotes  of  the  pious  Baronet's  lady  and  her  daughters,  which 
pleased  the  mischievous  lively  old  woman. 

The  Dowager  Countess  of  Castle  wood,  now  established  in  her 
house  at  Kensington,  gave  us  that  kind  of  welcome  which  genteel 
ladies  extend  to  their  ixx)rer  relatives.  We  went  once  or  twice  to 
her  Ladyship's  drums  at  Kensington ;  but  losing  more  money  at 
cards,  and  spHjnding  more  money  in  coach-hire  than  I  liked  to  afford, 
we  speedily  gave  up  those  entertainments,  and,  I  daresay,  were  no 
more  missed  or  regretted  than  other  people  in  the  fashionable  world, 
who  are  carried  by  death,  debt,  or  other  accident  out  of  the  polite 
sphere.  My  Theo  did  not  in  the  least  regret  this  exclusion.  She 
had  made  her  appearance  at  one  of  these  drums,  attired  in  some 
little  ornaments  which  her  mother  left  behind  her,  and  by  which 
the  good  lady  set  some  store ;  but  I  thought  her  own  white  neck 
was  a  great  deal  prettier  than  these  poor  twinkling  stones;  and 
there  were  dowagers,  whose  wrinkled  old  bones  blazed  with  rubies 
and  diamonds,  which,  I  am  sure,  they  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
for  her  modest  parure  of  beauty  and  freshness.  Not  a  soul  spoke 
to  her — except,  to  be  sure.  Beau  Lothair,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Will's, 
who  prowled  about  Blooinsbury  afterwards,  and  even  sent  my  wife 
a  billet.  I  met  him  in  Co  vent  Garden  shortly  after,  and  promised 
to  break  his  ugly  face  if  ever  I  saw  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
lodgings,  and  Madam  Theo  was  mSlested  no  further. 

The  only  one  of  oiu-  relatives  who  came  to  see  us  (Madame 
de  Bernstein  never  came ;  she  sent  her  coach  for  us  sometimes, 
or  made  inquiries  regarding  us  by  her  woman  or  her  major-domo) 
was  our  poor  Maria,  who,  with  her  husband,  Mr.  Hagan,  often  took 
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a  share  of  our  homely  dinner.  Then  we  haii  friemi  Spencer  from 
the  Temple,  vho  admired  o<ir  Arcadian  felicity,  and  gcnclj  a^ked 
our  eyrapathy  for  liia  leas  fortunate  lovea ;  uud  twioe  or  tbric 
fumouB  Doctor  Johnson  came  in  for  a  dish  of  Tlieo'a  tea.  A  ili»li  t 
a,  iiailfiil !  "  And  a  pail  the  best  thing  lo  feed  bim,  sar !  "  says 
Mr.  Gumbo  indignantly :  for  the  Doctor's  appearance  woe  not  . 
fileasant,  nor  his  linen  ptuliuiiluTly  white..  He  snorted,  he  grew  ' 
red,  and  sputtored  in  feeding ;  be  flung  hix  meat  ulwiit,  and  bawled 
out  in  contradicting   in  mno.veil    my  T))eo,   whom    he 

professed  to  ailmire  •■'■  dng,  every  time  he  saw  liei 

"  Madam,  you  do  nc  ee  by  your  manner  you  do  not 

love  me ;  though  I  amu  ame  here  for  your  sajie.     Here 

is  my  friend  Mr.  Reyn  11  point  you :  he  has  no  c 

in  hia  paintbox  that  is  as  your  compleiion."     And  bo 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a  most  p  reeable  gentleman,  would  have 

painted  my  wife :  but  t  hia  price  was,  and  did  not 

choose  to  incur  that  ex;  h  I  hud  now,  for  the  sake  of 

the  children,  that  they  lat  yoDder  &ice  was  like  soma    \ 

lire-and-thirty  years  ago.  ..,.,    nadam,  'tis  the  same  now  aa 

ever  ;  and  your  ladysiiip  is  always  young ! 

What  annoyed  Mrs.  Warrington  with  Di>ctor  Jolinson  more  t)ian 
his  contradictions,  hia  sputteringa,  and  his  dirty  nails,  waa,  I  think, 
an  unfavourable  opinion  which  he  formed  of  my  new  trage<)y.  Hugan 
on<'e  proposed  that  he  sliould  read  some  scenex  from  it  after  tea. 

"Nay,  sir,  eouversjition  ia  better,"  says  the  Doctor.  "I  i-;m 
read  for  myself,  or  hear  you  at  the  tliciitre.  I  hud  rather  hear 
Mrs.  Warrington's  artless  pnttle  tliun  your  declaiiiatioiL  uf  Mr. 
Warrington's  de<'asyllables.  Tel!  ua  about  your  hnuseliuld  afliiirs. 
madam,  and  whether  his  Excellency  your  father  is  well,  and  wheihir 
you  made  the  puddeii  aiid  the  butter  sauce.  The  butter  suuw  was 
delicious  ! "  (He  loved  it  so  well  that  lie  hud  kept  a  large  i|unntity 
in  the  bosom  of  a  very  ilingy  sliirt.)  "  You  niaiie  it  aa  though  you 
]o\el  nie      You  lielitcd  nie  ua  tin  ugh  you  loved  uie,  though  you 

'  faith  sir  you  are  t  ikii  t,  sime  of  the  jiresent  away  with  you 
in  your  waistc  it     sj\s  Ha^an   uilh  much  s]iLrit. 

bir  jou  are  nult,  bawh  the  Dwtor.  "You  are  iin- 
ncjuainted  with  the  hr^t  pnn  iples  of  politeness,  which  ia  courtesy 
before  lailies  Hatmj  rcceited  a  university  education,  I  am  sur- 
pnscd  that  you  bate  not  learnt  the  rudiniciits  of  pohteness.  I 
respe  t  Mrs  Warrington  I  should  never  tliiiik  of  making  personal 
remarks  about  her  giieata  litf  re  lur  !  " 

Then,  Bir,  b.i}8  HagaD  fiercely,  "why  did  you  speak  of 
my  theatre? 
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"  Sir,  you  are  saucy  ! "  roars  the  Doctor. 

"  De  te  fabula,"  says  the  actor.  "  I  think  it  is  your  waistcoat 
that  is  saucy.  Madam,  shall  I  make  some  punch  in  the  way  we 
make  it  in  Ireland  ? " 

The  Doctor,  puffing,  and  purple  in  the  face,  was  wi^ung  the 
dingy  shirt  with  a  still  more  dubious  pockct-handkerchiei  which 
he  then  applied  to  his  forehead.  After  this  exercise,  he  blew  a 
hyperborean  whistle  afi  if  to  blow  his  wrath  away.  "It  is  de 
me,  sir — though,  as  a  young  man,  perhaps  you  need  not  have 
told  me  so." 

"  I  drop  my  point,  sir !  If  you  have  been  wrong,  I  am  sure  I 
am  bound  to  ask  your  pardon  for  setting  you  so  ! "  sjiys  Mr.  Hagan, 
with  a  fine  bow. 

"Doesn't  he  look  like  a  godi"  says  Maria,  clutching  my  wife's 
hand :  and  indeed  Mr.  Hagan  did  look  like  a  handsome  young 
gentleman.  His  colour  had  risen;  he  had  put  his  hand  to  his 
breast  with  a  noble  air:  Chamont  or  Castalio  could  not  present 
himself  better. 

"Let  me  make  you  some  lemonade,  sir;  my  papa  has  sent  us 
a  box  of  fresh  limes.     May  we  send  you  some  to  the  Temple  1 " 

"Madam,  if  they  stay  in  your  house,  they  will  lose  their 
quality  and  turn  sweet,"  says  the  Doctor.  "Mr.  Hugan,  you 
are  a  young  saucebox,  that's  what  you  are !  Ho !  ho !  It  is  I 
have  been  wrong." 

"  0  my  Lord,  my  Poli<lore ! "  bleats  Lady  Maria,  when  she 
was  alone  in  my  wife's  drawing-room : — 

"  *  Oh,  I  could  hear  thee  talk  for  ever  thus, 
Eternally  admiring, — fix  and  gaze 
On  those  dear  eyes,  for  every  glance  they  send 
Darts  through  my  soul,  and  fills  my  heart  with  rapture  ! ' 

Thou  knowest  not,  my  Theo,  what  a  pearl  and  paragon  of  a  man 
my  Castalio  is ;  my  Chamont,  my — 0  dear  me,  child,  what  a  pity 
it  is  that  in  your  husband's  tragedy  he  should  have  to  take  the 
horrid  name  of  Caj)tain  Smith  ! " 

Upon  this  tragedy  not  only  my  literary  hopes,  but  much  of  my 
financial  prospects  were  founcled.  My  brother's  debts  discharged, 
my  mother's  drafts  from  home  duly  honoured,  my  own  expenses 
paid,  which,  though  moderate,  were  not  inconsiderable, — pretty 
nearly  the  whole  of  my  patrimony  had  been  si)ent,  ancl  this 
auspicious  moment  I  must  choose  for  my  marriage !  I  could  raise 
money  on  my  inheritance :  that  was  not  impossible,  though  cer- 
tainly costly.  My  mother  could  not  leave  her  eldest  son  without 
a  maintenance,  whatever  our  quarrels  might  be.     I  had  health. 
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Btreuglli,  good  wits,  some  frienilB,  ami  reputation — nhnve  all,  my 
ftimoua  tragedy,  which  the  majia^^er  hut  promi.tcil  to  iietfonii,  anil 
u|)on  the  proteeda  of  this  I  counted  for  my  present  HUpport.  What 
l)econiM  of  the  aritliuietiB  of  youth  1  How  do  we  ilien  calnulatc 
that  a  hundred  pounds  is  a  maintcuannt,  ami  a  tlioumnd  a  fortvme  1 
How  did  I  dare  play  against  Fortune  with  such  odds  ?  I  sui't^ecddd, 
I  remember,  in  convincing  my  dear  General,  and  he  loft  home 
convinced  that  bis  son-in-law  had  for  the  present  newasity  at  le«Bl 


a  score  of  hundreil   {mh 

command.     He  and  liis  dear 

Molly  hod  begun    life  ->                   i 

ind    tlic  raveuB  had   somehow 

iijwuys  fed  thetn.     As  : 

wufl  one  of  pleasure  to  th                   i 

jntid  souls,  and  Aunt  Lambert, 

for  her  part,  declared  it 

ricked  and  irreligious  to  doubt 

of  a  provision  being  nu 

children.      Was  the  righteous 

ever  foraakeni     Did  th 

ever  have  to  beg  his  bread  1 

She  knew  better  than 

0,  no,   my  dears !     I  am    not 

going  to  be  afmiil  un  li 

I  warrBnt  you !     Look  at  me 

and  my  Oeneral ! " 

Theo  believal  all  I                       i 

ihed  to  belierve  myself.     So  ire' 

actuidly  Iiegaii   life   Upon  a,  cnpitJil   ■ 

huiiiln'd  poiiJiiis  of  ri'iidv  uiouev  in  li 

W.^ll,  th.!  tiiuo  ■>(  Die   iiiiprtinini 

of  Five  Acts,  ami  al-iut  tliree 

'<■   nf  the  lauMus   tr;i;;edy  iirew 

ui-ar,  iind  iiiv  fncri.is  immv^l^^s,-,!  Hi,,  t, 

iHii  to  get  a  luidy  iif  .-ujijMirtiTs 

for  tlic  opiMiiu-  ni-hl,     I  :.n,  ill  ;,t 

■.\~k\\v^  favours  fmui   the  great  ; 

but  wl.cn  luv  Lird  Wrutliani  came 

to  I,.,nd<iii,  I   went,  «-irh  Thci. 

in  my  hiimi,  t..  wait  mi  lii»  L.inlshi 

].,  «lio  received  us  kiudlv.  out 

of  regar<l   far  lii^  «\d  IVion.l,  her  tatl 

i.T     tl.oLiuh  he  <:.".|-uatun>.!lv 

shook  a  liusi'i-  ■It-  me  liit  wlii.'h  my  li 

ittic  »jle   hun-doivi,  licr  lica.i) 

for  liavinn  Ktolcu  a  ui:^nh  <m  tlie  f;iii>. 

Kicuiral.      Ilowevir.  he  would 

do  his  best  for  Ikt  fUt)i<'r'K  iluui^hti 

■r;    lt..|ied   for   a   siuvess  :   R;.id 

he  ha>l  heard  great   thiogs    of   tin' 

]iiice  ;   and  <Ti;.'aL.'cil   a  niunlier 

of  places  for   himself  and    hi.    f.irn 

ds.      Hut    tills  ivitroti   secured. 

I  ha.1  no  otiier.      "  M'm   chr,  at   m 

y  n-e,"  savs  the  Uaroness.  "  I 

sluiuld  bore  myself  {<•  diMtli  iit  a  tn 

■ige<lv  :   but.  I  will  do  mv  N-st  : 

and  I  will  eerliiiidv  wnd    mv  jieojii 

lo   t..  the  Innes.      Yes  :      Case 

in  bis  best  bhw^k  liKiks  like  a  nobli 

!mau  ;  and  Brett  in  one  of  my 

gowns  has  a/'iwr  .i-V  .//,-  iimi   ivliir 

■h  is  ijuite  cIistiu;,'ui^lu■d.      Put 

down   my  naiiie   for  two   in   the   frmi 

Boitiu  i-h'tiire!"     The    Dowager   V- 

iurite,s,s   j.rcscnteil   ccuuplimoDts 

(on  the  back  of  the  oioe  of  .■hibs), 

had   a   card-|.;,rtv   tliat  nigbt. 

and  wiw  <,iiitc  sorrv  she  and  F.imn 

.■  ouM   n^.t  i,'o  to  uiv  tragedv. 

As  for  my   Uitele  and    L»dy  Warri 

vjXnn,    tliev    were   out   of   ih.- 

<|ii.'sti<>n.      Atlor   tli.'   aliiiir   of   the 

s..dari    chair    1    uiight   as    \v,.ll 

have   a-ke.l   Queen    Rlizahi^th    to  yo 

h,   Dnuv   I,aue.      These   w.-re 
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all  my  friends — that  host  of  aristocratic  connections  alx>ut  whom 
poor  Sampson  had  bragged ;  and  on  the  strength  of  whom  the 
manager,  as  he  sairl,  had  given  Mr.  Hagan  his  engagement  ! 
"Where  was  my  Lord  Bute]  Had  I  not  promised  his  Lordship 
should  come  ] "  he  asks  snappishly,  taking  snuff  (how  different 
from  the  brisk,  and  engaging,  and  obsec{uious  little  manager  of 
six  months  ago  !) — "  I  promised  Lonl  Bute  should  come  ? " 

"  Yes,"  says  Mr.  Garrick,  "  and  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  his  Majesty  too." 

Poor  Sampson  owned  that  he,  buoyed  up  by  vain  hopes,  had 
promised  the  appearance  of  these  august  personages. 

The  next  day,  at  rehearsal,  matters  were  worse  still,  and  the 
manager  in  a  fury. 

" Great  Heavens,  sir  !  "  says  he,  "into  what  a  pretty  guetapens 
have  you  led  me !  Look  at  that  letter,  sir ! — read  that  letter ! " 
And  he  hands  me  one  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir  "  (sjiid  the  letter), — "  I  have  seen  his  Lonlship, 
and  conveyed  to  him  Mr.  Warrington^s  request  that  he  would  honour 
the  tragedy  of  *  Pocahontas'  by  his  presence.  His  Lordship  is  a 
]>atron  of  the  drama,  and  a  magnificent  friend  of  all  the  liberal  arts ; 
but  he  desires  me  to  say  that  he  cannot  think  of  attending  himself, 
much  less  of  asking  his  Gracious  Master  to  witness  the  performance 
of  a  play,  a  principal  part  in  which  is  given  to  an  actor  who  has 
made  a  clandestine  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
nubility. — Your  well-wisher,  Saunders  McDuff. 

••Mr.  D.  Garrick, 

••  At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  lAoe." 

My  poor  Theo  had  a  nice  dinner  waiting  for  me  after  the 
rehearsal.  I  pleaded  fatigue  as  the  reason  for  looking  so  pale : 
I  did  not  dare  to  convey  to  her  this  dreadful  news. 
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THE  English  public 
history  of  Pooah" 
memory  of  that  i 
ut  the  Buggeation  of  hio 
IniliaD  priocesB,  which  i 
before  the  appearance  of 
and  I  conaijered  to  I 
ground-bait,  sir,"  aays 
tho  fish  rise  in  multit 
iliTlared  that   the  poem 
cutfce-houscs  in  their  liearin^', 


BO  well  acqiiainte'l  witli  t 
if  Virginia,  who  still  lore  ths   i 
idly  creature,  Mr.  Warrington, 
de  a  little  bolliid  about   lliiit    i 
in  the  magazines  a  few  duja 
r.     Tliia  proceeding,  SamiiecMi 
and  iageniouB.     "It  ia  like 
ia  pareuu,  "and  ^ou  will  i 
ireat  day  ! "     He  and  Spenco'  ' 
iiscusHed    and    admired   at   several 
till   that   it  had  lietn  attributed   to 


kni'Ois  witJi  : 

inv  fi 

iviiurlte 

loits  of  <mr  Vi 

irginii 

(ti  hem. 

i;,'s,  ni[)tivili.>s. 

|H?B,  ri.it 

■  a  chilli  H^-air 

1  :diM 

ost  a«  I 

it  thf  familiar 

vol  HI 

file,  ami 

Mr.  Majwn,  Mr.  Cowper  of  the  Temple,  and  even  to  tlie  J 
Mr.  Gray.  I  believe  poor  Sikm  had  liiiiiwlf  set  abroad  these  rc- 
)iort3 ;  and,  if  Shaksi)eare  liad  been  named  an  the  author  of  the 
tragedy,  would  ha,ve  dettared  "  Pocahontas  "  to  be  oue  of  the  poet's 
best  perfonnuiicea.  I  made  aeqiiaintain'c  witli  brave  Captain  Smith, 
aa  a  boy,  in  my  gniTidfatlier's  library  at  Uimic,  wliere  I  remember 
how  I  wimlil  ait  at  the  gooil  old  man':- 
volume  ou  my  own,  .si>e]lin<{  out  tlie  eK\. 
I  loved  to  read  of  Smith'^  tniveK  sulTcrii 
only  ill  America,  Init  I-jnroiie.  I  lifcijim 
take  fn>m  the  shelf  before  me  in  KuKlan 
all  sorts  of  reci>llei-tionH  •.(  mv  carlv  iioiiie  .■..iiii-  frnwiiiri','  mcv  iiiv 
mind.  The  old  grutnlfatlier  wouM  make  ]ii<'tiire.'4  liir  uic  nf  Sriiitii 
doing  battle  with  the  Turks  uii  the  Daiiulje,  iir  led  nut  by  our 
Indian  Bavagea  to  death.  Ah,  wliat  a  terrilic  figlit  was  thai  in 
which  he  vm  en<,'aged  witli  tlie  thn«  Turkish  chain  pious,  ami  how 
I  used  to  delight  over  tiie  atory  of  his  combat  with  Ikimiy  MoI^to, 
the  last  and  moat  dreadful  of  the  three!  What  a  name  Boiiiiy 
Molgro  was,  and  W'itli  what  a  prodigious  tiirhiii,  sriiiiitar,  and 
whiskers  we  rcpresetitcil  him  !  Having  slain  ami  taken  otf  the 
heads  of  hia  first  two  enemies.  Smith  and  Bonny  Molgro  met,  falling 
to  (says  my  favourite  old  book)  "with  their  battlc-axi's,  whiwe 
piercing  bills  made  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  othi-r,  to  have 
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scarce  sense  to  keep  their  saddles :  especially  the  Christian  received 
such  a  wound  that  he  lost  his  battle-axe,  whereat  the  supposed 
conquering  Turke  had  a  great  shout  from  the  rampires.  Yet,  by 
the  readinesse  of  his  horse,  and  his  great  judgment  and  dexteritie, 
he  not  only  avoided  the  Turke's  blows,  but,  having  drawn  his  fidchion, 
so  pierced  the  Turke  under  the  cutlets,  through  back  and  body, 
that  though  hee  alighted  from  his  horse,  hce  stood  not  long,  ere  kee 
lost  his  head  as  the  rest  had  done.  In  reward  for  which  deed, 
Duke  Segismundus  gave  him  3  Turkeys  head  in  a  shield  for  armes 
and  300  Duckats  yecrely  for  a  pension."  Disdaining  time  and 
place  (with  that  daring  which  is  the  privilege  of  poets)  in  my 
tragedy.  Smith  is  made  to  perform  similar  exploits  on  the  banks  of 
our  Potomac  and  James's  River.  Our  '* ground-bait"  verses  ran 
thus: — 

POCAHONTAS. 

Wearied  arm  and  broken  sword 

Wage  in  vain  the  desperate  fight : 
Round  him  press  a  countless  horde  ; 

He  is  but  a  single  knight. 
Hark  !  a  cry  of  triumph  shrill 

Through  the  wilderness  resounds. 

As,  with  twenty  bleeding  wounds, 
Sinks  the  warrior,  fighting  still. 

Now  they  heap  the  fatal  pyre. 

And  the  torch  of  death  they  light : 
Ah  !  ^tis  hard  to  die  of  6 re ! 

Who  will  shield  the  captive  knight  f 
Round  the  stake  with  fiendish  cry 

Wheel  and  dance  the  savage  crowd, 

Cold  the  victim's  mien  and  proud, 
And  his  breast  is  bared  to  die. 

Who  will  shield  the  fearless  heart  f 

Who  avert  the  murderous  blade  f 
From  the  throng,  with  sudden  start. 

See,  there  springs  an  Indian  maid. 
Quick  she  stands  before  the  knight, 

'*  Loose  the  chain,  unbind  the  ring, 

I  am  daughter  of  the  King, 
And  I  claim  the  Indian  right  I " 

Dauntlessly  aside  she  flings 

Lifted  axe  and  thirsty  knife  ; 
Fondly  to  his  heart  she  clings, 

And  her  boeom  guards  his  life  I 
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In  tho  woodn  of  PowbatUn. 

Still  "til!  told,  by  Iiwli 

now,dn„Ehl         ■ 
Saved  the  captii 

I  need  not  Jesorihp  at  length  the  |ilot  of  ray  tragixly,  as  mf  I 
children  can  take  it  ilown  from  the  shelves  any  day  am!  peruse  it  ■ 


for  themselrei).     Nor  shall  I,  let 
read  it  again  to  my  3'oung  foil 
hoth  choae  to  fall  asleep  I1  '  ' 
I  read  aloud  a  rouple  of  lu? 
iicquaiDtonno  with  pluys  a 
sketch,  fill  out  a  picture  U 
princess,  and  her  attend 
serrajit;  a  traitor  in   tin 
liimBelf  entertaining  an  iml 
man  and  priest  of  the  lail 
of  every  treason,  Btratjigp' 
and  death  of  the  BngUi^ 
wildemeae,  the  war-tlaDci. 
mimic  very  arcur.itely  from  iti 
i>f  the  Englisll  fleet,  with  ulhi 
(.'anada,  and  the  determination  of  Bi 
ill  America,  some  of  nx  (uU  imniitui 


odd,  be  in  a  hurry  to  offer  to 
ee  CaptAin  Miles  and  the  parson 
38,  when,  at  mamma's  reqiie«t, 
iny  person  having  a  moilenite 
can  Boon,  out  of  the  alxive 
;.  An  Indian  king :  a  loving 
9  with  the  British  captain's 
nrt ;  a  brave  Indian  warrior, 
m  for  Pocfthontap  ;  ameilidn*^- 
ell  playe<l  by  Palmer),  ctipalile 
e,  and  bent  upon  the  torture 
•htsio,  with  the  accidenta  of  tiia  ^_ 
wliich  Oumbo  had  leaned  to-^^ 
people  at  home),  and  the  arrival 
liite  fili.rioi 


rlie  R 


«  of  01 


tlio 


■  tra;,'! 


and  colli  (11 
i.!;ht  contrihiiti' 


wliii'li   prpredod  the  iiii> 


But  I  have  mrnlioiicd  tlie 
tlie  iiiffii-ulties  wiii.-li  a  ]i,'cvisli, 
tlirew  in  tlic  way  of  tiie  piciT,  -., 
felt  against  it  in  rrriniii  hiiih  '/i 
that  "  PoCiiliontas  "  shiiuld  have  tunifii  imt  not  to  he  11  victory! 
laugh  to  ac-orn  the  malignity  of  the  critii-s  wlio  fnimd  fault  witii  ili 
jieribrnuuiee.     Pn'tty  eritiia,  forsooth,  who  said  that  "CarpcKjiii 

a  masterpieire,  whilst  a  far  mi/i 


rei^iveil  oidy  their  sn 

cers !     I  insist 

so  admirably  that  n  n 

Kitain  actor  -iii 

well  he  jealous  of  liin 

l;  and   tliat,   1. 

tlie  piece  would  have 

■  sueeeeiled.      1 

the  play  shouM  not  f 

inn^eeil ;  so  at 

t  that  Hiij 


eil  h 


■  0/  l/ie  t/i,:'ifre  ti\\i:ht 
le  caUil  iiia'ie  oul;<ide, 
r  had  been  given  that 
I  at  least  Samjison  decjareil  to  ine. 
"Tlie  liouse  swanned  with  Msux,  by  George,  and  tliey  should  have 
the  galleriet)  washe*!  witli  brimstone,"  the  honest  fellow  swore,  ami 
always  vowed  that  5Ir.  Garrick  himself  woidd  not  have  had  the 
pieee  succeed  for  the  world  ;  and  was  never  in  fiueli  a  rAgp  a«  during 
ihat  gniiid  scene  in  the  Kei'ond  act,  where  Smitli  (poor  Hagan)  l)eing 
l-)Tind  to  the  stake.  !'.>i>aliMntas  eomes  an<l  saves  him,  and  when  the 
whole  house  w;w  tlirtlliii^  witli  aii]ihiiise  and  symjiathy. 
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Anybody  who  has  curiosity  Bufficiont  may  refer  to  the  published 
tragedy  (in  the  octavo  form,  or  in  the  subsequent  splendid  quarto 
edition  of  ray  Collected  Works,  and  Poems  Original  and  Translated), 
and  say  whether  the  scene  is  without  merit,  whether  the  versefl  are 
not  elegant,  the  Linguage  rich  and  nuhlcl  One  of  the  causes  of  the 
failure  was  my  octnul  fidelity  to  history.  I  hail  copied  myself  at 
the  Museum,  and  tinted  neatly,  a  fi>r<ire  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  a 
frill  and  bcani ;  uml  (my  dear  Thco  giviug  some  of  her  mother's 
best  lace  for  the  ruff)  we  dressed  Hagan  accurately  after  this  draw- 
ing, and  no  man  coidd  look  better.  Miss  Fritehard  as  Pocahontas, 
I  dressed  too  as  a  Red  Indian,  having  seen  enougji  of  that  costume 
in  my  own  experience  at  home.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  house 
tittered  when  she  first  appeared  1  They  got  used  to  her,  however, 
but  just  at  the  moment  when  she  rushes  into  the  prisoner's  arms, 
and  a  number  of  people  were  actually  in  tears,  a  fellow  in  the  pit 
bawls  out,  "  Bedad !  here's  tlie  Belle  Savage  kissing  the  Saracen's 
Head ; "  on  which  an  impertinent  roar  of  laughter  sprang  up  in  the 
pit,  breaking  out  witli  fitful  explosions  during  the  remainder  of  the 
performance.  As  the  wag  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  amusing  "Critic" 
admirably  says  alwut  the  morning  guns,  the  playwrights  were  not 
content  with  one  of  them,  but  must  fire  two  or  three  ;  so  with  this 
wretched  pot-house  joke  of  the  Belle  Savage  (the  ignorant  jwopie 
not  knowing  that  Pocahontas  heraelf  was  the  very  Belle  Suuvage 
from  whom  the  taveni  took  its  name  1).  My  friend  of  tlie  pit 
repeated  it  ad  nauseam  (hiring  the  performance,  and  as  each  new 
character  appeared,  sainted  him  by  the  name  of  some  tavern — for 
instance,  the  English  governor  (with  a  long  beanl)  he  called  the 
"Goat  and  Boots;"  his  lieutenant  (Barker),  whose  face  certainly 
was  broad,  the  "  Bull  and  Mouth,"  and  ho  on  !  And  the  curtain 
di'scended  amidst  a  shrill  storm  of  whistles  and  hisses,  which  especi- 
ally ossuiltNl  |>oor  Hagan  every  time  he  opened  his  lips.  Sampson 
saw  Master  Will  in  the  green  boxes,  with  some  pretty  acquaintuncea 
of  his,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  treacherous  scoundrel  was  one  of 
the  ringleailers  in  the  conspiracy.  "  I  would  have  flung  him  over 
int«  the  pit,"  the  fiuthful  fellow  said  (and  Sampson  was  man  enough 
to  execute  his  threat),  "  but  I  saw  a  ciuijile  of  Mr.  Nadab's  followers 
prowling  about  tlic  lobby,  and  was  obliged  to  sheer  ofl"."  And  so 
the  eggs  we  had  counted  on  selling  at  market  were  broken,  and  our 
poor  hopes  lay  shattered  before  us  1 

I  looked  iu  at  the  house  from  the  stage  before  the  curtain 
was  lifted,  and  saw  it  pretty  well  tilled,  especially  remarking  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  front  boxes,  in  a  laced  waistcoat,  having  his  friend 
Mr.  Reynolds  fay  his  side ;  the  latter  could  not  hear,  and  the 
former  could  not  see,  and  bo  they  came  good-naturedly  d  deax  to 
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firm  an  opinion  of  laj  poor  tragedy.  I  could  see  Lady  HanA 
(I  knew  the  hood  she  wore)  in  the  lower  gallery,  where  she  once 
more  hod  the  opportunity  of  sitting  and  looking  nt  her  beloTCii  actor 
performiDg  a  principul  cbaracter  in  a  piece  Ah  for  Theo,  she  fairly 
owned  that,  unices  1  ordered  her,  she  had  rather  not  be  present, 
nor  had  I  any  euch  command  to  ^ve,  for,  if  ttiingg  went  wrong, 
t  know  that  to  see  her  Hufrt\r  would  I>e  intolerable  p^n  to  myseLT, 
and  so  acquiesced  iu  her  desire  to  keep  away. 

Being  of  a   prutty  equaniinoua  disposition,  and,  as  I  flatter 


myself,  able  to  bear  gt 

myself,  after  taking  a  1 

theatre  a  short  while  I 

propoaed  to  remain  thei 

I  own  now,  I  could  not 

was  likely  to  turn.     Ti 

in  the  general  aspect  ol 

li&udoche  :  the  barber  > 

it  like  a  wretch ;  amoi 

room,  I  Baw  none  but 

flippant,  not  to  ray  iu 

who  himself  on  that  ni<;ht  looKeii  a 

hail  the  insoieiiue  to  hs. 


[tune  without  disturbance,  I 
[  the  "  Bedford,"  went  to  the 
imencemenl  of  the  play,  and 
lefeat  or  victory  was  decided. 
vhich  way  the  fate  of  the  ilay 
ething  gloomy  and  disastrons 
Lind.  MisB  Pritvburd  had  the 
me  Hogan'a  wig  had  powdered 
imen  and  ladies  in  the  green> 


1  the 


itlenian,  in  my  opinion,  and 

:  dismal  as  a  mute  at  a  funeral) 
Heaven's  Mke,  Mr.  Warriii^'toii, 
I  glass  uf  punch  at  the  '  Bedford,' and  don't  frif^hten 
us  all  here  by  yonr  dismal  countenance  !  "  "  Sir,"  says  f,  "  I  have 
a  right,  for  five  shillings,  to  comment  n|H>n  your  fitec,  but  I  never 
giivc  you  any  authority  to  make  remarks  u|jon  mine."  "Sir,"  sajs 
he  in  a  [ict,  "  I  most  heartily  wish  I  h:id  never  seen  your  fui-e  ut 
all ! "  "  Yours,  sir  !  "  said  I,  "  has  often  amused  me  greatly  ;  and 
when  painted  for  Abel  DnigL'er  is  exceedingly  comic  "—and  indee^i 
I  have  always  done  Mr.  0.  the  justice  to  think  that  in  low  comedy 
he  was  imrivallcd. 

I  made  him  a  Imw,  and  walked  nlf  to  the  coffee-house,  ami  for 
five  years  after  never  sjioke  a  word  to  the  gentlcnian,  when  lie 
apologised  ti)  me,  at  a  nobleman's  house  where  we  chunked  to  meet. 
I  said  I  hod  utterly  forgotten  the  circumatance  to  which  he  alludfl, 
anil  that,  on  the  firat  nijj'ht  of  a  play,  no  doubt,  author  ami  maTia.<i,'iT 
were  flurried  alike.  And  added,  "  After  all,  there  is  no  shame  in 
not  being  made  for  the  theatre.  Mr.  Oarrick — you  were."  A 
compliment  with  which  he  api>cared  to  be  as  well  jilcascd  as  I 
inteiideil  he  should. 

Fidos  Acliates  ran  over  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  to  say 
that  all  tilings  were  going  pretty  well ;  though  he  confessed  to  the 
titter  in  the  house  upon  Miss  Pritchard'a  first  appearance  dressed 
exactly  like  an  Indian  princess. 
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**  I  cannot  help  it,  Sampson/'  said  I  (filling  him  a  bumper  of 
good  punch),  **  if  Indians  are  dressed  so." 

"Why,"  says  he,  ''would  you  have  had  Caractacus  painted 
blue  like  an  ancient  Briton,  or  Bonduca  with  nothing  but  a  cow- 
skin  ? " — And  indeed  it  may  be  that  the  fidelity  to  history  was  the 
cause  of  the  ridicule  cast  on  my  tragedy,  in  which  case  I,  for  one, 
am  not  ashamed  of  its  defeat. 

After  the  second  act,  my  aide-de-camp  came  from  the  field  with 
dismal  news  indeed.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  that,  nervous  before 
action,*  in  disaster  I  become  pretty  cool  and  cheerful.  "Are 
things  going  ill  ? "  says  I.  I  call  for  my  reckoning,  put  on  my  hat, 
and  march  to  the  theatre  as  calmly  as  if  I  was  going  to  dine  at  the 
Temple;  fidus  Achates  walking  by  my  side,  pressing  my  elbow, 
kicking  the  link-boys  out  of  the  way,  and  crying,  "  By  George,  Mr. 
Warrington,  you  are  a  man  of  spirit — a  Trojan,  sir ! "  So,  there 
were  men  of  spirit  in  Troy;  but,  alas !  fate  was  too  strong  for 
them. 

At  any  rate,  no  man  can  say  that  I  did  not  bear  my  misfortune 
with  calmness :  I  could  no  more  help  the  clamour  and  noise  of  the 
audience  than  a  captain  can  help  the  howling  and  hissing  of  the 
storm  in  which  his  ship  goes  down.  But  I  was  determined  that 
the  rushing  waves  ana  broken  masts  should  impavidum  ferienty 
and  flatter  myself  that  I  bore  my  calamity  without  flinching.  "  Not 
Regulus,  my  dear  madam,  could  step  into  his  barrel  more  coolly," 
Sampson  said  to  my  wife.  'Tis  upjust  to  say  of  men  of  the  parasitic 
nature  that  they  are  unfaithful  in  misfortune.  Whether  I  was 
prosperous  or  poor,  the  wild  parson  was  equally  true  and  friendly, 
and  shared  our  crust  as  eagerly  as  ever  he  had  partaken  of  our 
better  fortune. 

I  took  my  place  on  the  stage,  whence  I  could  see  the  actors  of 
my  poor  piece,  and  a  portion  of  the  audience  who  condemned  me. 
I  suppose  the  performers  gave  me  a  wide  berth  out  of  pity  for  me. 
I  must  say  that  I  think  I  was  as  little  moved  as  any  spectator ; 
and  that  no  one  would  have  judged  from  my  mien  that  I  was  the 
unlucky  hero  of  the  night 

But  my  dearest  Theo,  when  I  went  home,  looked  so  pale  and 
white,  that  I  saw  from  the  dear  creature's  countenance  that  the 
knowledge  of  my  disaster  had  preceded  my  return.  Spencer, 
Sampson,  Cousin  Hagan,  and  Lady  Maria  were  to  come  after  the 
play,  and  congratulate  the  author,  Grod  wot !  (Poor  Miss  Pritchard 
was  engaged  to  us  likewise,  but  sent  word  that  I  must  understand 

*  'Die  writer  seenon  to  contradict  himself  here,  han'n^  juKt  boosted  of  pos- 
sessing a  pretty  equaniuous  disposition.  He  was  probably  mistaken  in  his 
own  estimate  of  himself,  as  other  folks  have  been  besides. — Ed, 
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that  Ehc  was  a  great  ileal  too  unwell  to  eup  tbtit  nigtit.)  My  friend 
the  gardener  of  Bedfuril  Hmiae  had  given  my  wife  Ida  best  flowers 
to  decomte  her  little  tublc.  There  they  were ;  tlic  poor  little 
paintcil  atondarda — and  tljc  bnttle  lost  I  I  had  home  the  defeat 
well  enough,  but  as  I  looked  at  the  sweet  pale  fiu«  of  the 
wife  acroas  the  talile,  and  thuee  artless  trophies  of  velcomc  whioh 
she  hiid  sot  up  fur  her  hero,  I  confess  my  coiira^  gave  wayt 
and  my  heart  felt  a  jwng  almost  as  keen  as  any  that  ever  ha> 
smitten  it. 


Our  meal,  it  may  lie 
rendered  much  gayer  hy  t' 
Hagai]  was,  luckily,  very 
incidents  connected  with 
his  MiyMty'a  apiirouchin;! 
(How  well  I  remember  tl 
to  a  tune  which  a  carpeii' 
house,  just  before  tlie  d™ 
the  d«ath  of  ;{ood  Mr. 
"  Clarissa,"  whose  Worib 
talked  iilxiiit  ■'  ClirisRa,"  my  w 
oin(^  or  twi.T,  ari>l   s;,y   fidntiv, 
I  c'liuld  iicvw  hcl]!  trvin;;  ovi- 
deare:<t   m..lli.-r"  {sIjc  i.d.ls),  " 
now  !  "     This  Has  an  ori-asinn 
naturally 


heal 


:cil   : 


voB  disiunl  enough,  nor  was  it 
strove  to  carry  on.  Old  Mrw. 
iiue ;  and  her  disease,  and  tlie 
blessing  to  us.  Then  we  had 
about  which  there  was  a  talk. 
ile  incidents  of  the  day  :  down 
stUng  by  my  side  at  the  play- 
fell  !)  Tlien  we  talkeii  about 
the  author  of  "Pamela"  ami 
ited  exceedingly.  And  u  wtl*' 
tnot  on  herself  to  wipe  her  eyes 


I 


that  <ioai-  lini)k.      Oh, 


n-t 


:    K.wl    with    .h 

I:\itIIi-il.7  the  i;.n 


lid  drank  1<>  Ihe 


lid   hii 


conipiiny. 


islieii  u]>  tri  her  Jonl  and  maKter.  IliiiL's  lie 


cmliri 


i  him  in  the  | 


id  the  littlo 


■  whether  some  one  ciw  <ji-l  u.a  .U  lik.»i^,v  Wo 
were  all  in  a  state  of  extreme  exi'tteiiii'iit  ami  iiithii-<i:i-(ii.  l:i  t!ii> 
midst  of  grit-f,  Lwe  tlie  nmsnliT  a|i|iean  aimiiiLi.sl  iis.  ami  ^".ithes 
pa  with  such  fond  blandish iiients  ami   triidi'r  I'ari.s.-f;.-',    that  one 
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Bcarce  wiRlies  the  calamity  away.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
on  our  birthday,  a  letter  was  brought  me  in  my  study,  which 
contained  the  following  lines : — 

FROM  POCAHONTAS. 

Returning  from  the  cruel  fight 

How  pale  and  faint  appears  my  knight ! 

He  sees  me  anxious  at  his  side  ; 

**  Why  Roek,  my  love,  your  woundn  to  hide  I 

Or  deem  your  English  girl  afraid 

To  emulate  the  Indian  maid  ? " 

Be  mine  my  husband^s  grief  to  cheer. 
In  peril  to  l>e  ever  near ; 
Whato'er  of  ill  or  woe  betide, 
To  bear  it  clinging  at  his  side  ; 
The  poisoned  stroke  of  fate  to  ward, 
His  boHom  with  my  own  to  guard  ; 
Ah  I  could  it  spare  a  pang  to  his, 
It  could  not  know  a  purer  bliss ! 
'Twould  gluddun  as  it  felt  the  smart. 
And  thank  the  hand  that  flung  the  dart ! 

I  do  not  say  the  verses  are  very  good,  but  that  I  like  them  as 
well  as  if  they  were — and  that  the  face  of  tlie  writer  (whose  sweet 
young  voice  I  fancy  I  can  hear  as  I  hum  the  lines),  when  I  went 
into  her  drawing-room  after  getting  the  letter,  and  when  I  saw  her 
blushing  and  blessing  me — seemed  to  me  more  beautiful  than  any  I 
can  fancy  out  of  heaven. 


elderly  gentle- 
matrimony,  which  I  peraimdcil 
both  uramo 
:her — with  a  due  eeuie  of  the 
portimce  of  paying  the  baker 
:nd  about  us  vlio  might  be 
pleoiling  papa'B  and  n: 

that  I  ought  to  be  very 
of  the  mamed  liie  of  Geotgs  I 
iu=,..  his  wife — to  cjill  out  tnra 
;  ami  sittiiij,'  iri  my  comfortable 
n  wliitc  Blict'C  ami  on  the  tstool  of 
a  warniiig  to  impruilent  and  hot- 


IHAVE  already  describ 
man,  regarding  that  rai 
my  dear  partner  to  I 
out  of  our  t«enfl.     As  a.  tn' 
neceaaity  of  mutton-chops, 
— with  a.  pack  of  rash 
runniug  off  to  S(:otland  t" 
example  for  their  imi>ci 
cautious  In  naiTating  tb^ 
Warrington,   Esqiiire,   ana    , . 
culpa,  and  jxit  on  a  demure 
eaay-chair  licre,  profess  to  be 
repentance,  offering  myself  rip 
heailed  youth. 

But,  truth  to  say,  that  married  life,  regarding  wliinh  my  dear 
relatives  prophesied  so  gloomily,  has  disapirointed  all  those  prudent 
and  reapectablo  jwoplo.  It  lias  ha<l  its  trials  ;  but  I  Kin  remember 
them  without  bitterness — its  jiassiontite  griefs,  of  wjiicli  tinie,  by 
God's  kind  ordinanee,  has  been  the  beni^^ni  consoler—  its  duys  of 
poverty,  whieli  we  Ijore,  who  endured  it,  to  the  wonder  of  our  sym- 
pathising relatives  looking  on— its  jirecioua  rewards  and  blesainga, 
BO  great  that  I  scaree  dare  to  whisper  them  to  this  page ;  to  s]>eak 
of  them,  save  with  awful  respect  and  to  One  Ear,  to  whicii  are 
offered  up  the  prayers  and  thanks  of  all  men.  To  marry  without 
a  competence  is  wrong  an<l  dangerous,  no  duulit,  and  a  crime  against 
our  social  codes ;  but  do  not  scores  of  thousanda  of  our  fellow-beings 
commit  tlie  crime  every  year  with  no  other  tnist  biit  in  Heaven, 
health,  and  their  lalwirl  Are  young  j>eople  entering  into  the 
married  life  not  to  take  hope  into  account,  nor  dare  to  l)e;;in 
their  housekeeping  until  the  cottage  is  completely  furnislied,  the 
cellar  and  larder  stocked,  the  cupboard  full  of  plate,  and  the  Btroiii; 
box  of  money  t  Tlie  increase  and  multiplication  of  the  worlii  would 
Btop,  were  the  laws  which  regulate  the  genteel  part  nf  it  to  be 
made  universal.     Our  gentlefolks  tremble  at  the  brink  in  their  silk 
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BtockiiigB  and  pumps,  and  wait  for  whole  years  until  they  find  a 
bridge  or  a  gilt  barge  to  carry  them  across ;  our  poor  do  not  fear  to 
wet  their  bare  feet,  plant  them  in  the  brook,  and  trust  to  fate  and 
strength  to  bear  them  over.  Who  would  like  to  consign  his 
daughter  to  poverty  ]  Who  would  counsel  his  son  to  undergo  the 
countless  risks  of  poor  married  life,  to  remove  the  beloved  girl  from 
comfort  and  competence,  and  subject  her  to  debt,  misery,  privation, 
friendlessness,  sickness,  and  the  hundred  gloomy  consequences  of 
the  res  angusta  domi  ?  I  look  at  my  own  wife  and  ask  her  pardon 
for  having  imposed  a  task  so  fraught  with  pain  and  danger  upon 
one  so  gentle.  I  think  of  the  trials  she  endured,  and  am  thankful 
for  them  and  for  that  unfailing  love  and  constancy  with  which  Qod 
blessed  her  and  strengthened  her  to  bear  them  all.  On  this  question 
of  marriage  I  am  not  a  fair  judge :  my  own  was  so  imprudent  and 
has  been  so  happy,  that  I  must  not  dare  to  give  young  people 
counsel.  I  have  endured  poverty,  but  scarcely  ever  found  it 
otherwise  than  tolerable :  had  I  not  undergone  it,  I  never  could 
have  known  the  kindness  of  friends,  the  delight  of  gratitude,  the 
surprising  joys  and  consolations  which  sometimes  accompany  the 
scanty  meal  and  narrow  fire,  and  cheer  the  long  day's  labour.  This 
at  least  is  certain,  in  respect  of  the  lot  of  the  decent  poor,  that  a 
great  deal  of  superfluous  pity  is  often  thrown  away  upon  it.  Good- 
natured  fine  folks,  who  sometimes  stepped  out  of  the  sunshine  of 
their  riches  into  our  narrow  obscurity,  were  blinded,  as  it  were, 
whilst  we  could  see  quite  cheerfully  and  clearly :  they  stumbled, 
over  obstacles  which  were  none  to  us :  they  were  surprised  at  the 
resignation  with  which  we  drank  small  beer,  and  that  we  could 
heartily  say  grace  over  such  very  cold  mutton. 

The  good  General,  my  father-in-law,  had  married  his  Molly 
when  he  was  a  subaltern  of  a  foot  regiment,  and  had  a  purse  scarce 
better  filled  than  my  own.  They  had  had  their  ups  and  downs  of 
fortune.  I  think  (though  my  wife  will  never  confess  to  this  point) 
they  had  married,  as  people  could  do  in  their  young  time,  without 
previously  asking  papa's  and  mamma's  leave. "^  At  all  events,  they 
were  so  well  pleased  with  their  own  good  luck  in  matrimony,  that 
they  did  not  grudge  their  children's,  and  were  by  no  means  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  any  little  hardships  which  we  in  the  course  of  our 
married  life  might  be  called  upon  to  undergo.  And  I  suppose  when 
I  made  my  own  pecuniary  statements  to  Mr.  Lambert,  I  was 
anxious  to  deceive  both  of  us.  Believing  me  to  be  master  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds,  he  went  to  Jamaica  quite  easy  in  his 
mind  as  to  his  darling  daughter's  comfort  and  maintenance,  at  least 

*  The  editor  has  looked  through  Bum's  HUtory  of  the  Fleet  Marriage 
without  finding  the  names  of  Martin  Lambert  and  Mary  Benson. 
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for  some  yeara  tfl  come  After  paying  tho  eipensee  of  his  family's 
outfit  the  worthy  man  went  away  not  much  rirher  than  his  snn-in* 
law ;  and  a  few  trinkets,  and  some  Iftce  of  Aunt  Lambert's,  with 
twenty  new  guineas  in  a  purse  which  her  mother  and  sisters  mode 
for  her,  were  my  Tlieo's  marriage  portion.  But  in  valuing  my 
stock,  I  chose  to  count  as  a  good  debt  a  sum  which  my  honoured 
mother  never  could  be  got  to  acknowledge  up  to  the  day  when  the 
rescdute  old  Jady  was  called  to  pay  the  last  debt  of  all.  The  siime 
e  spent  for  the  iniprorernent 


I  had  disbursed  for  her,  she 
and  toaintenance  of  the  est:i 
What  moTiey  she  could  sjinr 
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me  ini  re  tl       on      tl         I    ' 
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T  ke  th  t  1  la  e  no  r  colon     to 
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romantic  attachment  for  my  brother,  and  wondered  that  he  had 
never  discovered  it  I  need  not  say,  I  suppose,  that  my  gentle- 
man had  found  some  young  lady  at  home  more  to  his  taste  than 
our  dear  Hester,  and  hence  accounted  for  his  prolonged  stay  in 
Virginia. 

Presently  there  came,  in  a  letter  from  him,  not  a  full  confession 
but  an  admission  of  this  interesting  fact.  A  person  was  described, 
not  named — a  Being  all  beauty  and  perfection,  like  other  young 
ladies  under  similar  circumstances.  My  wife  asked  to  see  the 
letter :  I  could  not  help  showing  it,  and  handed  it  to  her,  with  a 
very  sad  face.  To  my  surprise  she  read  it,  without  exhibiting  any 
corresponding  sorrow  of  her  own. 

"  I  have  thought  of  this  before,  my  love,"  I  said.  "  I  feel  with 
you  for  your  disappointment  regarding  poor  Hetty." 

"  Ah  !  poor  Hetty,"  says  Theo,  looking  down  at  the  carpet. 

"  It  would  never  have  done,"  says  I. 

"  No — they  would  not  have  been  happy,"  sighs  Theo. 

"  How  strange  he  never  should  have  found  out  her  secret ! " 
I  continued. 

She  looked  me  full  in  the  face  with  an  odd  expression. 

"  Pray,  what  does  that  look  mean  ] "  I  asked. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear — nothing  \  only  I  am  not  surprised  !  " 
says  Theo,  blushing. 

"  What,"  I  ask,  "  can  there  be  another  ] " 

"  I  am  sure  I  never  said  so,  George,"  says  the  lady  hurriedly 
"  But  if  Hetty  has  overcome  her  childish  folly,  ought  we  not  all 
to  be  glad  ?     Do  you  gentlemen  suppose  that  you  only  are  to  fall 
in  love  and  grow  tired,  indeed  1 " 

"  What ! "  I  say,  with  a  strange  commotion  of  my  mind. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Theo,  that  you  ever  cared  for  any  one 
but  me  ? " 

"Oh,  George,"  she  whimpers,  "when  I  was  at  school,  there 
was — there  was  one  of  the  boys  of  Doctor  Backhouse's  school,  who 
sat  in  the  loft  next  to  us ;  and  I  thought  he  had  lovely  eyes,  and 
I  was  so  shocked  when  I  recognised  him  behind  the  counter  at  Mr. 
Grigg  the  mercer's,  when  I  went  to  buy  a  cloak  for  baby,  and  I 
wanted  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  and  I  didn't  know  how  ! " 

I  went  to  see  this  creature  with  the  lovely  eyes,  having  made 
my  wife  describe  the  feUow's  dress  to  me,  and  I  saw  a  little  bandy- 
legged wretch  in  a  blue  camlet  coat,  with  his  red  hair  tied  with  a 
dirty  ribbon,  about  whom  I  forbore  generously  even  to  reproach  my 
wife;  nor  will  she  ever  know  that  I  have  looked  at  the  fellow, 
until  she  reads  the  confession  in  this  page.  If  our  wives  saw  us  as 
we  are,  I  thought^  would  they  loye  us  as  they  do?    Are  we  as 
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much  mistaken  in  them,  as  thej  in  ii»1     I  look  into  one  candid  J 
fuce  at  least,  and  think  it  never  has  deceived  nic. 

Leet  I  Bhnuld  encourage  my  young  reople  tfl  an  imitation  of  my  I 
own  impruilence,  I  will  not  toll  tlium  with  how  small  a  cspit^  I 
Mrs.  Tbeo  aii<l  J  commenced  life.  The  unfoitiiimtc  trugedj  brongfat  J 
ua  nothing;  though  the  reviewers,  since  its  publitvition  of  late,  havM  J 
Hpoken  not  unfavourably  as  to  itJi  merits,  and  Mr.  Keuble  himeieU  i 
hiiA  done  me  the  honour  to  command  it.  Our  kiud  frieod  Lord  ] 
Wrothatn  was  for  having  '■'"'  '•■'"■-  iiihliahod  by  Hubecriptioi 
sent  me  a  bouk-note,  wit  that  I  would  let  him  have  a  ^ 

hundred  copies  for  his  I  was  always  averse  to  thftt 

method  of  levying  mon^  erring  my  poverty  iiW  dole, 

locked  up  my  nianuscrir  jioor  girl's  verses  inserted  at 

the  first  page.     I  know  piece  should  have  given  such 

offeace  at  Court,  except  tliat  an  actor  who  had  ~ 

with  an  eari's  daughter  i  irincipul  part  in  the  play  :  but 

I  was  told  that  sentim  had  put  into  the  mouths  of 

some  of  the  Indian  cha  vere  made  to  declaim  tgsinat 

ambition,  the  British  d(  ad  ao  fi>rth)  were  pronounoed' 

dangerous  and  unconatiiutionaL ;  on  (hat  the  little  hope  of  Roval 
favour,  wjiirh  I  mij^ht  have  had,  was  ijuilo  hik.'ii  a«a.v  fr.^m  ii.f. 

What  Wiis  to  be  donci  A  few  months  oftcr  tlie  failure  of  tlie 
tra^eily,  as  I  eoiiiitod  »\i  the  reimiiiis  of  my  fortune  (the  calculation 
was  not  loiii;  or  <ttl1ii:ult),  I  cunic  to  the  cuielusioti  that  I  must  beat 
a  retreat  out  of  my  pretty  apurtuietits  [a  liloomslniry,  and  so  gave 
warning  to  our  good  lanillaily,  inforuiing  her  that  my  wife's  liealth 
retpiired  that  we  should  have  lodgings  in  the  countn-.  But  we 
went  no  farther  than  Laniheth,  our  faithfid  Gntiilw' and  Molly 
foUowing  us  :  and  here,  thou;.'h  as  [Kior  as  mi;,'ht  he,  we  were  waitol 
on  by  a  maid  and  a  lac<iuey  in  livery,  like  any  folks  of  condition. 
Yon  may  be  sure  kind  relatives  crieil  out  against  our  cittravagiinc-e  ; 
indeed,  are  they  not  the  people  who  liiid  our  faults  out  for  U8,  aiid 
proclaim  them  to  the  rest  of  the  worlilT 

Bcturniiig  home  from  Lond<m  one  day,  whither  I  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  some  booksellers,  I  recognised  the  family  arms  and  livery 
on  a  grand  gilt  chariot  wliii'h  stiunl  Ix-fore  a  [lublic-house  near  t« 
our  lodgings.  A  few  loitering  inhabitants  were  gathered  round  the 
splendid  vehicle,  and  looking  with  awe  at  the  footmen,  resplendent 
in  the  sun,  and  quafling  blazing  [xits  of  lieer.  I  found  my  Liidy 
CastlewoiKl  sitting  opposite  to  my  wife  in  our  little  apartiiu'iit 
(wlicnce  we  hail  a  very  bright  pleasant  iirospect  of  the  river,  cciveri'i! 
witli  tiiirges  and  wlicrries,  anil  tlie  ancieut  towers  and  trees  of  tlie 
Archbishoii's  palace  and  garih^ii),  ami  Mrs.  Tlico,  who  hau  a  vory 
droll  way  of  describing  persons  and  scenes,  narrated  to  me  all  the 
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particulars  of  her  Ladyship's  conversation,  when  she  took  her 
leave. 

"  I  have  been  here  this  ever-so-long,"  says  the  Countess,  "  gossip- 
ing with  Cousin  Theo,  while  you  have  been  away  at  the  coffee-house, 
I  daresay,  making  merry  with  your  friends,  and  drinking  your 
punch  and  coffee.  Guess  she  must  find  it  rather  lonely  here,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  work  them  little  caps  and  hem  them  frocks. 
Never  mind,  dear;  reckon  you'U  soon  have  a  companion  who  will 
amuse  you  when  Cousin  George  is  away  at  his  coffee-house !  What 
a  nice  lodging  you  have  got  here,  I  do  declare !  Our  new  house 
which  we  have  took  is  twenty  times  as  big,  and  covered  with  gold 
from  top  to  bottom :  but  I  like  this  quite  as  well.  Bless  you ! 
being  rich  is  no  better  than  being  poor.  When  we  lived  to  Albany, 
and  I  did  most  all  the  work  myself,  scoured  the  rooms,  biled  the 
kettle,  helped  the  wash,  and  all,  I  was  just  as  happy  as  I  am  now. 
We  only  had  one  old  negro  to  keep  the  store.  Why  don't  you  sell 
Gumbo,  Cousin  George  ]  He  ain't  no  use  here  idling  and  dawdling 
about,  and  making  love  to  the  servant-girl.  Fogh  !  guess  they  ain't 
particular,  these  English  people !  "  So  she  talked,  rattling  on  with 
perfect  good-humour,  until  her  hour  for  departure  came ;  when  she 
produced  a  fine  repeating  watch,  and  said  it  was  time  for  her  to 
pay  a  call  upon  her  Majesty  at  Buckingham  House.  ''  And  mind 
you  come  to  us,  George,"  says  her  Ladyship,  waving  a  little  part- 
ing hand  out  of  the  gilt  coach.  *'Theo  and  I  have  settled  all 
about  it." 

"  Here,  at  least,"  said  I,  when  the  laced  footmen  had  clambered 
up  behind  the  carriage,  and  our  magnificent  little  patroness  had  left 
us ; — "  here  is  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  our  poverty,  nor  ashamed  to 
remember  her  own." 

"  Ashamed ! "  said  Theo,  resuming  her  liliputian  needlework. 
"  To  do  her  justice,  she  would  make  herself  at  home  in  any  kitchen 
or  palace  in  the  world.  She  has  given  me  and  Molly  twenty  lessons 
in  housekeeping.  She  says,  when  she  was  at  home  to  Albany,  she 
roasted,  baked,  swept  the  house,  and  milked  the  cow."  (Msidam 
Theo  pronounced  the  word  cow  archly  in  our  American  way,  and 
imitated  her  Ladyship's  accent  very  divertingly.) 

"And  she  has  no  pride,"  I  added.  "It  was  good-natured  cf 
her  to  ask  us  to  dine  with  her  and  my  Lord.  When  will  Uncle 
Warrington  ever  think  of  offering  us  a  crust  again,  or  a  glass  of  his 
famous  beer  ? " 

"Yes,  it  was  not  ill-natured  to  invite  us,"  says  Theo  slily. 
"  But,  my  dear,  you  don't  know  all  the  conditions ! "  And  then 
my  wife,  still  imitating  the  Countess's  manner,  laughingly  informed 
me  what  these  conditions  were.     "She  took  out  her  pocket-book, 
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and  told  me,"  sayx  Thi't,  "  uliat  days  ttUc  waa  en^ii^'o<l  alin>&il  aai 
ikt  home.  On  Mimday  phe  rtM^eired  a  Diike  unil  a  LiucliesB,  wiA 
several  other  mcDibers  of  my  Lonl's  house,  anil  their  liuiiea.  On 
Tuwday  came  more  earls,  two  bishops,  and  an  ambussaiJor.  '  Of 
couise  you  won't  come  on  them  dayet'  says  the  Countess.  'Now 
you  are  so  poor,  joti  know,  that  fine  company  ain't  no  good  for 
you.  Lord  bless  you !  father  never  dines  oa  our  comiwny  days  J 
be  don't  like  it ;  he  takes  a  bit  of  cold  meat  anyways.'    On  wUicb," 


1 

>>  1 


it  Mr.  Warrington  did  not  care 
I  proposed  that  she  should  a«k 
lOp  of  Canterbury  dined  with 
home  in  his  coach  to  Lambeth. 
in,  too,"  coDtinuea  Theo.  "  '  I 
if  my  baby's  caps  and  things, 
°m,  but  they  may  be  wanted 
I  we  lose  that  addition  to  our 
Molly  and  I  must  do  our  beat 
i^hen  people  are  poor,  tbty  or*  *] 
iisnid  outs  poke  nne<(s,  '  and  miist 
J  I,  shall  do  for  thit  pour  Marid, 


says  Theo,  laughing,  ' 
for  any  but  the  best  of  coi 
US  on  some  day  when  th- 
her,  and  his  Grace  must  g 
And  ahe  is  an  economii^l 
thought  of  bringing  witli 
which  his  Lordship  has 
again,  you  know,  wiy  deai 
wardrobe,"  says  Theo,  sn 
without  her  Ladyship's  c 
poor,'  the  Countess  said    xilu  nei 
get  on  tlie  hist  the)  (Jii      W  lut 

though  jou  jre  bO  puor  but  an  earl  a  d  lighter  to  marrv  a  plav 
actor'  La,  niv  dtjr,  its  dreadful  liii  Majesty  and  the  Princess 
liave  both  Hpoken  of  it '  E\tn  utlur  i[i)l>le  f^unilj  in  this  kiii^'dom 
as  has  eiir  hciid  ot  it  pities  us,  thou^di  I  hi\e  a  plan  tor  helping 
those  poor  uuh^ppv  jicople,  and  lui\e  >>eiit  duun  Simons,  m\  groom 
ol  the  eb ambers  to  ttll  tliem  on  it'  Thm  plan  nas,  that  Hagan, 
ulio  hail  kept  almost  all  liio  tennH  at  Dublin  Citllej;e,  should  return 
thither  and  takt  his  degni,  uii  I  dittr  into  holj  oideiii,  'nheii  ne 
will  proMdc  hmi  witli  a  ■.liipljiiiLi  at  biiiue,  }ou  knon,  Lad% 
Caatlewood  adde<l  '  And  I  mu  nieutjuii  bcrt,  tliat  this  benevolent 
plan  was  exeiuteil  a  Mon.  ol  mmtlia  Uter ,  nhen  I  was  enabled 
myself  to  be  of  serviie  to  Mr  Hagtn,  who  uas  one  of  the  kindest 
and  tiest  of  our  fncnds  during'  our  own  tune  of  want  and  distre^ 
Cjstlewood  then  cxetuted  bis  promise  lo\jll>  enough,  got  ordirs 
and  J  colonul  appointment  for  Higan,  wlio  dihtm^'Uiaheil  himself 
both  as  a  soldier  and  preai  her  is  uc  shall  prc^entU  hear  but  not 
a  giiiuia  did  his  Lordsliip  spare  to  <iid  either  his  si>>ter  or  lits 
kinsman  in  their  trouble  I  neier  asked  him,  tluiik  Heaven,  to 
assist  ine  m  my  oun,  though,  to  do  him  justiie  no  man  could 
express  himself  more  aimablv  and  with  a  joy  which  I  believe  nas 
qmtc  gLUUine,  nhen  my  daja  of  povtrtv  \\ere  ended 

As  for  my  Uncle  ^V  arriiigt on,  and  Ins  urtiiuus  wife  and  daughters, 
let  me  do  them  justice  likewise,  and  declare  that  throughout  my 
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period  of  trial,  their  sorro'^  at  my  poverty  was  consistent  and  un- 
varying. I  still  had  a  few  acquaintances  who  saw  them,  and  of 
course  (as  friends  will)  brought  me  a  report  of  their  opinions  and 
conversation ;  and  I  never  could  hear  that  my  relatives  had  uttered 
one  single  good  word  about  me  or  my  wife.  They  spoke  even  of 
my  tragedy  ns  a  crime — I  was  accustomed  to  hear  that  sufficiently 
maligned — of  the  author  as  a  miserable  reprobate,  for  ever  reeling 
about  Grub  Street  in  rags  and  squalor.  They  held  me  out  no  hand 
of  help.  My  poor  wife  might  cry  in  her  pain,  but  they  had  no 
twopence  to  bestow  upon  her.  They  went  to  church  a  half-dozen 
times  in  the  week.  They  subscribed  to  many  public  charities. 
Their  tribe  was  known  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  will  flourish 
as  long  as  men  endure.  They  will  still  thank  Heaven  that  they 
are  not  as  other  folks  are ;  and  leave  the  wounded  and  miserable  to 
other  succour. 

I  don't  care  to  recall  the  dreadful  doubts  and  anxieties  which 
began  to  beset  me ;  the  plan  after  plan  which  I  tried,  and  in  which 
I  failed,  for  procuring  work  and  adding  to  our  dwindling  stock  of 
money.  I  bethought  me  of  my  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  and  when  I 
think  of  the  eager  kindness  with  which  he  received  me,  am  ashamed 
of  some  pert  speeches  which  I  own  to  have  made  regarding  hie 
manners  and  behaviour.  I  told  my  story  and  difficulties  to  him, 
the  circumstance  of  my  marriage,  and  the  prospects  before  me.  He 
would  not  for  a  moment  admit  they  were  gloomy,  or,  si  male  nunc, 
that  they  would  continue  to  be  so.  I  had  before  me  the  chances, 
certainly  very  slender,  of  a  place  in  England ;  the  inheritance  which 
must  be  mine  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  at  any  rate  would  fall  to 
the  heir  I  was  expecting.  I  had  a  small  stock  of  njoney  for  present 
actual  necessity — a  possibility,  "  though,  to  be  free  with  you,  sir  " 
(says  he),  "  after  the  performance  of  your  tragedy,  I  doubt  whether 
nature  has  endowed  you  with  those  peculiar  qualities  which  are 
necessary  for  achieving  a  remarkable  literary  success  " — and  finally 
a  submission  to  the  maternal  rule,  and  a  return  to  Virginia,  where 
I)lenty  and  a  home  were  always  ready  for  me.  "  Why,  sir !  "  he 
cried,  ^^  such  a  sum  as  you  mention  would  have  been  a  fortune  to 
me  when  I  began  the  world,  and  my  friend  Mr.  (xoldsmith  would 
set  up  a  coach  and  six  on  it.  With  youth,  hope,  to-day,  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  i)ounds  in  cash — no  young  fellow  nce<l  despair. 
Think,  sir,  you  have  a  year  at  least  before  you,  and  who  knows 
what  may  chance  between  now  and  then.  Why,  sir,  your  relatives 
here  may  provide  for  you,  or  you  may  succeed  to  your  Virginian 
property,  or  you  nlay  come  into  a  fortune ! "  I  did  not  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  but  he  did.  My  Lord  Bute  gave  Mr.  Johnson 
a  pension,  which  set  all  Grub  Street  in  a  fury  against  the  recipient 
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will,  to  be  Btirp,  had  published  hU  own  not  very  flattering  opinicin 
ii[>im  pcnaions  and  pension  era. 

Nevertbdcss,  ho  did  nut  altogether  discourage  my  literary 
projects,  protnisL-d  to  procure  ine  work  from  the  booktiellere,  and 
faithfully  performed  that  kind  promige.  "But,"  says  he,  "sir,  you 
must  not  apfiear  anmngst  thera  (>i  /ormd  jxiuperU.  Have  yoo 
never  a  friend'a  coEu.^h  iu  which  we  can  ride  to  gee  themi  You 
must  put  on  your  beet  laced  hat  and  waistcoat ;  and  we  must 
appear,  sir,  a«-  if  you  "om  rlrann  f&frn  a  fovour."  This  stratagem 
answered,  and  proeurwi  nougli  at  tlio  first  visit  or  two  : 

but  wiien  the  booksell  t  I  wanted  to  be  paid  for  my 

work,  their  backs  refLi  my  more,  and  they  treated  mc 

vrith  a,  familiarity  whi  stonmi'h.     I  overheard  one  of 

them,   who  liad  lieen  uiy,   "  Oh,   it's  Pocahontaa,  is 

it }  let  him  wait."     A  b  hoy  tii  eay  as  much  to  me. 

"  Wait,  air  ! "  says  I,  ugc  and  putting  my  head  into 

hia  parlour,  "  I'm  not  waiting,  hut  I  have  he&rd  yow 

are."    And  I  strode  ){>  into  Poll  Uall  in  r  mighty 

fluster. 

And  yet  Mr.  D.  was  in  lUe  nyni.  I  came  to  him,  if  not  to  aak 
a  favour,  at  any  rate  to  jirojwac  a  l)ar;?iin,  and  Burcly  it  w.is  my 
linsinoas  to  wait  his  time  and  convenicnci-.  In  more  fortimate  ilayn 
I  asked  tho  gentleman's  pardon,  and  tlic  kind  autlior  of  the  "  ilusc 
in  Livery  "  was  instantly  ajijKKiKeil. 

I  was  more  ■  prudent',  or  Mr.  Johnson  more  fortunate,  in  an 
appliration  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Julmsun  procured  mc  a  little  work 
from  the  booksellers  in  trauslating  from  foreign  languages,  of  which 
I  Iiai>i>('n  to  know  two  or  three.  By  a  hard  day's  labour  I  could 
cam  a  few  shillings  ;  so  few  that  a  week's  work  would  hardly  brim,' 
mc  a  guinea  ;  and  that  was  flnng  to  me  with  insolent  jMitronage  by 
the  low  hucksters  who  employed  me.  I  can  put  my  finger  upon 
two  or  three  maga;tinc  articles  written  at  this  jicriod,'*'  and  paid  for 
with  a  few  wretchc<l  shillings,  which  papers  aa  I  read  them  awaken 
in  nic  the  keenest  pangs  of  hitter  remembrance.     I  recall  the  doubts 
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ftnd  fevB  which  agitat^l  me,  s^v  tiie  dear  wire  nuising  her  itituttt 
and  lookiiig  up  into  my  &ce  with  hypocritical  smiles  that  raiiiily 
try  to  mask  her  alarm :  the  struggles  of  pride  are  iv^ught  over  ag»in : 
the  wounds  under  which  I  smarted,  reopen.  There  are  s^Mue  arts 
of  iigustioe  committed  against  me  which  I  don't  know  how  to  d^r- 
giye ;  and  which,  whenever  I  think  of  them,  awaken  in  me  the  ^me 
feelings  of  revolt  and  indignation.  The  gloom  and  darkness  gather 
over  me — till  they  are  relieved  by  a  reminisctnce  of  that  love  and 
tenderness  which  through  all  gloom  and  darkness  have  been  my 
light  and  consolation. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII 
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of  Lady  Castlcwood's  cbarint  wheels ;  ehe  brought  a  pot  of  jelly, 
which  ehe  thought  Theo  might  like,  and  which,  no  doubt,  had 
been  Bcrved  at  one  of  her  Ladyship's  banquets  on  a  previous  day. 
And  ehe  told  us  of  alt  the  ccremoniee  at  Court,  and  of  the  splendour 
and  fcBtivitiea  attending  the  birth  of  the  auguBt  heir  to  the  Crown. 
Our  good  Mr.  Johnson  haj^ned  to  pay  me  a  visit  on  one  of  thoM 
days  when  my  Lady  Countess's  carriage  flametl  up  to  our  little 
gate.  He  was  not  a  little  struck  by  her  njagnifieence,  and  made 
her  some  hows,  wliich  were  more  respectful  than  graceful.  She 
rolled  me  Cousin  verj-  affably,  and  helped  to  tranafer  the  present 
of  jelly  from  her  silver  disli  into  our  cracker;-  pan  with  much 
1>enignity.  The  Doctor  tasted  the  sweetmeat,  and  pronounced  it  to 
\ia  excellent  "  The  great,  sir,"  saya  he,  "  are  fortunate  in  every  way. 
They  can  engage  the  moat  skilful  practitioners  of  the  culinary  art, 
as  they  can  ansemble  the  most  amiable  wits  round  their  table.  If, 
as  you  think,  sir,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  dish  your 
Euggestion  at  least  is  plausible,  this  sweetmeat  may  have  appeared 
already  at  his  Lordship's  table,  it  has  been  there  in  good  company. 
It  has  quivered  under  the  eyes  of  celebrated  beauties,  it  ha^  been 
taetefl  by  niby  lips,  it  has  divided  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
company,  with  fniits,  tarts,  mid  creams,  which  I  make  no  doubt 
were  like  itself,  delicious."  Anil  so  saying,  the  good  Doctor 
absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  Lady  Castlewood's  benefaction  ; 
though  afl  reganle  the  epithet  delicious  I  am  bonnd  to  say,  that 
my  poor  wife,  after  tasting  the  jelly,  put  it  away  from  her  as  not 
to  her  liking ;  and  Molly,  flinging  up  her  head,  declared  it  was 
mouldy. 

My  boy  enjoyed  at  least  the  privilege  of  having  an  earl's 
daughter  for  his  godmother;  for  this  office  was  performed  by  hia 
cousin,  our  poor  I^y  Maria,  whose  kindness  and  attention  to  the 
mother  and  the  infant  were  beyond  all  praise  ;  and  who,  having 
lost  her  own  solitary  chance  for  maternal  happiness,  yearned  over 
our  child  in  a  manner  not  a  little  touching  to  behold.  Captain 
Miles  is  a  mighty  fine  gentleman,  and  his  uniforms  of  the  Prince's 
Huaaars  as  splendid  as  any  that  ever  bedizened  a  soldier  of  faahion  ; 
but  he  hath  too  goo<l  a  heart,  and  ia  too  true  a  gentleman,  let  us 
tnist,  not  to  be  thankful  when  he  rememberB  that  his  own  infant 
limbs  were  dressed  in  some  of  the  little  garments  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  poor  player's  child.  Sampson  christened  him  in 
that  very  chapel  in  Southwark,  where  our  marriage  ceremony  had 
been  performed.  Never  were  the  words  of  the  Prayer-book  more 
lieautifully  ami  impressively  read  than  by  the  celebrant  of  the 
servile ;  except  at  its  end,  when  his  voice  fiiiled  him,  and  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  little  congregation  were  fain  to  wipe  their  eyes. 
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"Mr.  Garrick  himself,  sir,"  nays  Ha^n,  "conli!  not  have  mirt 
thoae  wonia  ao  nobly.  I  am  sure  little  innnccnt  iioipr  pntcrwi  tbn 
world  accoinpaDied  by  wishes  ajid  beneilictioiiB  more  tcnilrr  nnd 

And  now  I  have  not  told  how  it  chauced  that  the  Captain  came 
by  hia  uiune  of  Miles.  A  couple  of  duyn  before  his  christening 
when  as  yet  I  belicTe  it  was  intetiiloi!  that  otir  firet-bom  ehoulil 
bear   his   father's   name,   a   little    patter   of  horse's  hoofs    cornea 


shciiild  pull  at  the  bell  but 
he  had  disobeyed  bis  parents 
tifiil  journey. 

n  Harry  gave  me  my  litUe 
lecauae  you  arc  so  like  Harry, 
,hings  of  you  at  home,  nnd  it's 
histle  and  coml  thiit  my  god-' 
your  little  boy ;  and  if  you' 
111  moidore,  and  it's  Tortli 
ictiuM  I  mayn't  spend  it,  yt 


galloping  lip  to 
young  Miles,  our  couei 
when  he  galiopeil  away 
"You  know,"  Bay* 
horse  :  and  I  can't  help 
and  becaose  they  are  al 
a  shame  ;  and  I  linvc  1 
mamma  Lady  Suckling 
BO  poor.  Cousin  George 
so  much,  and  it's  no 

We  took  thn  biy  up  t..  Tliro  in  1 
in  his  little  tr.iuijiiiisj  iHints,  of  wh 
Theokismd  hiin,  ami  thaiikeil  liiui ; 
her  pnrsc  from  tli:it  day. 

My  inotliRr,  writiii!;  tliroiiyh  her 
me  of  her  royal  Riirpd.sc  and  diBpIeiiwurc  on  Iciiming  that  my  n-n 
had  lieen  christened  Miles — .a  nnnie  not  known,  at  least  in  the 
Esmond  family.  I  did  not  rare  to  tell  tlie  reason  at  the  time  ; 
but  when,  in  after  years,  I  told  Madnni  Esuiond  how  my  lK)y  ciimc 
by  his  name,  I  saw  a  tear  roll  down  her  wrinkled  clieck,  aiid  I 
heard  nfterwanls  that  she  had  asked  Onnilio  nsany  questions  about 
the  hoy  who  gave  his  name  to  our  Miles :  our  Aliles  Gloriosus  of 
Poll  Mall,  Valenciennes,  Alraack's,  Brighton. 


0    (1,0 


inled  the 
roud) ; 


inlttssiidor  a 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII 

TROUBLES  AND  CONSOLATIONS 

IN  our  early  days  at  home,  when  Harry  and  I  used  to  be  so  un- 
dutiful  to  our  tutor,  who  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Esmond 
Warrington  of  Virginia  would  tuni  Bear-leader  liimself  ?  My 
mother  (when  we  came  together  again)  never  could  be  got  to  speak 
directly  of  this  period  of  my  life  ;  but  would  allude  to  it  as  "  that 
terrible  time,  my  love,  which  I  can't  bear  to  think  of,"  "  those 
dreadfid  years  when  there  was  difference  between  us,"  and  so  forth, 
and  though  my  pupil,  a  worthy  and  grateful  man,  sent  me  out  to 
Jamestown  several  barrels  of  that  liquor  by  whitrh  his  great  fortune 
was  made,  Madam  Esmond  spoke  of  him  as  "your  friend  in 
England,"  "your  wealthy  Lambeth  friend,"  &c.,  but  never  by  his 
name ;  nor  did  she  ever  taste  a  drop  of  his  beer.  We  brew  our  own 
too  at  Warrington  Manor,  but  our  good  Mr.  Foker  never  fails  to  ship 
to  Ipswich  every  year  a  couple  of  butts  of  his  entire.  His  son  is  a 
young  sprig  of  fashion,  and  has  married  an  earl's  daughter ;  the 
father  is  a  very  worthy  and  kind  gentleman,  and  it  is  to  the  luck  of 
making  his  acquaintance  that  I  owe  the  receipt  of  some  of  the  most 
welcome  guineas  that  ever  I  received  in  my  life. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  sum,  as  the  occupation  and  hope  given 
me  by  the  office  of  Governor,  which  I  took  on  myself,  which  were 
then  so  precious  to  me.  Mr.  F.'s  Brewery  (the  site  has  since  been 
changed)  then  stood  near  to  Pedlar's  Acre  in  Lambeth :  and  the 
surgeon  who  attended  my  wife  in  her  confinement,  likewise  took 
care  of  the  wealthy  brewer's  family.  He  was  a  Bavarian,  originally 
named  Voelkcr.  Mr.  Lance,  the  surgeon,  I  suppose,  made  him 
acrijuaintcd  with  my  name  and  history.  The  worthy  doctor  would 
smoke  many  a  pipe  of  Virginia  in  my  garden,  and  had  conceived 
an  attachment  for  me  and  my  family.  He  brought  his  patnm  to 
my  house :  and  when  Mr.  F.  found  that  I  had  a  smattering  of  his 
language,  and  could  sing  "  Prinz  Eugen,  the  noble  Ritter  "  (a  song 
that  my  grandfather  had  brought  home  from  the  Marlborough  wars), 
the  German  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  me :  his  lady  put  her 
chair  and  her  chariot  at  Mrs.  Warrington's  service :  his  little  daughter 
took  a  prodigious  fancy  to  our  baby  (and  to  do  him  justice,  the 
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Captain,  who  is  as  ugly  a  fdlow  now  aa  ever  wore  &  ijiieiie,* 
beuutiful  i;s  a»  iufiuit) ;  otid  Iiis  »>□  uiiii  licir,  Muster  Fukcr,  bcingjl 
tiiucb  mtUtnuitcil  ut  ^Vestmioster  iS<;liix>l  becutise  of  liin   fatherV^ 
profesBion  of  brewer,  the  parents  asked  if  I  would  tiiUe  cluirg«  ( 
bini ;  and  paid  me  a  not  iosiifficient  sum  for  Bii[>eriiitei)(liiig  I 
education. 

Mr,  F.  vae  a  shrewd  man  of  biiaiuesB,  and  as  he  and  hU  fiimilj 
iilly  interested  themselves  in  me  and  mine,  I  laid  all  my  jio'iuiiary 
him;  and  my  Btatemcnt,  he 
le  respect  uud  regiinl  wUicli 
mr  stories  uf  the  aid  whii^ 
niy  aiint'a  coverlid,  my  Lady 
wrington's  conteniptuous  tn^it- 
teora  orer  tlie  story  of  lilUe 
and  Hagau,  "  I  wow,"  says  ' 
iver  dey  can  drink."  I" 
U  treated  Iter  with  the 
abe  i:aiue  to  visit  biju. 
stayed  when  Hagan  went 
[■1(0  terms;  and  the  guml  hrcwer's  |iii 


affiiira  pretty 
was  pleased  to  say,  a. 
he  felt  for  me.  He  If 
my  noble  relatives  hud 
Castlewood's  mouldy  jell 
meat  of  us.  But  he 
Miles's  moidore ;  and  as 
"  dey  shall  hare  aa  mu 
his  wife  to  call  upon  Ix 
respect  and  obsequioun 
with  Mr.  Poker  that  . 
DubMn  to  r^mjilctc  hii 


lilUe  _ 
int  to^B 


ll  t.l 


r  frivnd's  ■ 


lids 


.plu'd  h 


When  Mr.  Fi.k.T  .muic  fully  to  kn.nv  my  own  ii 
jiiKtition,  he  was  pleusi'tl  to  Npeak  of  me  with  terni.'i  of  ei 
and  as  if  my  eoiidui-t  sh(nveil  some  exlraurdinary  Tiilin' 
siiid  how  my  mother  wived  mmie.v  for  Hurry,  and  how  tht 
in  iiiy  debt.  But  whi'it  Harry  spent  money,  he  Hjient  i 
it  to  be  his ;  Madam  Esmond  never  eould  l>e  niaile  to  i 


iittit. 


»d 


iderstand 
i  dealing  hardly  ititli  me — the  money  was  puid  and  gone, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Now,  at  the  end  of  'Oi',  I  remember 
Harry  seiit  over  a  eiinsidemble  rcuiitlaiiru  lor  the  purt'har=e  of  bis 
jiromotioii,  1ii'<;<;iuu'  mu  at  the  same  time  to  r('riieml>cr  that  be  wus 
in  my  debt,  and  to  di'aw  on  his  a^'ents  if  I  had  any  need.  He  ilid 
not  know  how  (.-real  tlie  need  was,  or  how  nty  little  r.ipital  haii 
been  swallowed. 

Well,  to  take  my  brother's  money  would  delay  his  promotion,  and 
I  naturully  did  not  draw  on  him,  though  I  own  I  was  teinpteil  :  niir, 
knowing  my  dear  lieneral  Laml^rt'tt  sm.-ill  means,  did  I  tare  to  im- 
poverish hini  by  asking  for  supplies.  Tliene  ximjile  a<-ts  of  fcirbe;traDee 
my  worthy  brewer  must  choose  to  consider  as  insLinces  of  exulted 
virtue.  And  what  does  my  gentleman  do  but  write  privately  to 
my  brother  in  America,  laudinu'  me  and  my  wife  as  the  nuist  ad- 
mirable III'  human  lieings,  and  call  npnn  Madame  dc  Uern~tein,  who 
•  The  Tery  imagB  of  the  Squire  at  tbirtj,  everybody  saya  bo.— M.W.  {tfote 
in  lU  MS.) 
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never  told  me  of  hie  visit  indeed,  but  who,  I  perceived  about  this 
time,  treated  us  with  singular  respect  and  gentleness,  that  surprised 
me  ID  one  whom  I  couM  not  but  consider  as  scltish  and  worldly. 
In  after  days  I  remember  asking  him  liow  he  hod  gained  admission  to 
the  Baroness  1  He  laughed  :  "  De  Baroness  ! "  says  he.  "  I  knew 
de  Biiron  when  he  was  a  walet  at  Munich,  and  I  was  a  brewer- 
apprentice."  I  tliink  our  family  had  best  not  be  too  curious  about 
□iir  uncle  the  Baron. 

Thus,  the  jwrt  of  my  life  which  ought  to  have  been  most 
melancholy  was  in  truth  made  pleasant  by  many  friends,  happy 
circumstaticrB,  and  strokes  of  lucky  fortune.  The  bear  I  led  was 
a  docile  little  cub,  and  dunced  to  my  piping  very  readily.  Better 
to  lead  him  abi)ut,  than  to  hang  round  booksellerB'  doors,  or  wnit 
the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  nianogcrs !  My  wife  and  I,  during  our 
exile,  as  wc  may  call  it,  spent  very  many  pleasant  evenings  with 
these  kinil  friends  and  benefactors.  Nor  were  we  without  iutel- 
lectnid  eqjoyments :  Mrs.  Foker  and  Mrs.  Warrington  sang  finely 
togetlior ;  and  soincttmes,  when  I  was  in  the  mood,  I  read  my  own 
play  of  "  Piicahontan  "  to  this  friendly  audience,  in  a  manner  betler 
than  Hiigoii'a  own,  Mr.  Foker  was  pleased  to  say. 

Alter  that  little  escapade  of  Miles  Warrington,  junior,  I  saw 
nothing  of  him,  and  heard  of  niy  iKitemal  relatives  but  rarely. 
Sir  Miles  was  aasi<tnous  at  Court  (us  I  believe  lie  would  have  been 
at  Nero's),  and  I  langhed  one  day  when  Mr.  Foker  told  me  tliat 
he  ha<l  heard  on  'C'luinge  "  that  they  were  going  to  make  my  uncle 
a  Beer." — "A  BcerT'says  I  in  wonder.  "Can't  you  understand 
de  vort,  vcn  I  say  it  1 "  says  the  testy  old  gentleman.  "  Veil,  veil, 
a  Lort ! "  Sir  Miles  indee<l  was  the  obolient  humble  servant  of 
the  Minister,  whoever  he  might  be.  I  am  8uri>ri8e.I  he  did  not 
Biieak  English  with  a  Scotch  accent  during  tlie  first  favourite's  lirief 
reign.  I  saw  him  and  his  wife  ccniiing  from  Court,  when  Mrs. 
Playpool  was  jiresenteil  to  Her  Majcrit.v  on  her  marriage.  I  liiid 
my  little  boy  on  my  shoulder.  My  uncle  and  aunt  stared  resolutely 
at  me  from  their  gilt  coach  window.  The  footmen  looked  bliink 
over  their  nosegays.  Hail  I  worn  the  Fairy's  cap,  and  been  in- 
visible, my  father's  brother  could  not  have  passed  me  with  Ices 
notice. 

We  did  not  avail  ourselves  much,  or  often,  of  that  queer  in- 
vitation of  Lady  Castlewood,  to  go  ami  drink  tea  and  sup  with  her 
Lmlyship,  when  there  was  no  other  company.  Old  Van  den  Beech, 
however  shrewd  his  intellect  and  great  his  skill  in  making  a  for- 
tune, was  not  amusing  in  conversation,  except  to  his  daughter,  who 
talked  household  and  City  matters,  bulling  and  bearing,  raising  and 
selling  inning-stock,  and  Bo  forth,  quite  as  keenly  and  shrewdly  as 
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her  father.  Nor  was  my  Lnnl  Ca«tlewoocl  often  at  home,  or  much 
iiiisaed  by  hie  wife  wlien  absent,  or  very  rauph  at  eftsc  in  tlie  o!J 
father's  comiiany,  Tho  Ci>unt«as  toli]  all  this  to  my  wife  in  her 
Bitnple  way.  "  Qiicxs,"  Rays  she,  "  my  Lord  and  fntlier  dou't  ptill 
well  together  nohow.  OiieHs  my  Lord  is  always  wonting  monoy, 
anil  fiithar  keeps  the  key  of  the  box  :  and  quite  right  too.  If  he 
roulJ  have  the  fingering  of  alt  our  money,  my  Lord  would  soon 
make  away  with  it,  and  thcu  what's  to  become  of  our  noble  &nitly  I 
We  pay  everything,  my  play  dchta,  anil  them  we  won't 

liave  nohow.     We  pay  i,  winc-merthants,  tailors,  and 

pvcrybody — ami  lucky  .  ii^reckon  my  Loni  wouldn't 

I<a;  'em  !     And  we  alwt  t  that  he  has  a  guinea  in  bis 

pocket,  and  goes  out  lik(  man.     What  tliat  man  do  owe 

to  iiB — what  he  did  befr  graeious  goodneaa  only  knows '. 

Me  and  father  does  oui  e  him  reajicetable :  but  it's  no 

easy  job,  my  dear.     La  be  plate,  only  fiitlier  keeps  the 

key  of  the  strong-room ;  j  go  to  Castlewood,  my  fktlier 

travels  with  mo,  and  pa,  ra,  as  well  as  the  people." 

"Oracioiia  heavens  :  i,,^<,  mi  wife,  "  your  Ladyship  does 
not  mean  to  Kay,  you  suspect  your  own  bnaiiaiid  of  a  ili'siro 
to " 

"To  what?  Oil  nn,  nothin;,',  of  miree  !  And  I  would  trust 
our  brothiT  Will  with  iintolil  money,  wouldn't  It  As  mudi  a, 
I'd  trust  tliR  i^it  witli  the  cre.un-pan  !  I  tell  ynn,  rny  dear,  it'rt 
not  ;dl  )>lc;isure  bciuL;  a  woman  of  rank  ami  i^i.sliii)n:  ami  if  I 
have  boiti,'ht  a  I'ountess's  pnronct,  I  have  paid  a  giKnl  price  for 
it — th.it  I  have  !  " 

Ami  sn  liaii  iiiy  Lord  f'astlewooil  jBiid  a  large  price  for  bavin:,- 
hit  est  lie  fri-cd  from  eniumlir  ime'-  bis  li<  u'^a  ind  stable*  fnrnishc  I 
and  hisdihtH  JMchiri^td  lU  «  is  the  slitc.f  the  littl.  wifi  ind 
hir  fitliir  Ni  n  nl  r  flu  >ld  mans  skj  t)  nts  n  t  (lei^itit 
to  tiie  |HKr  VKtim  ant  th  it  lie  L,hih  ^liink  iu<i\  fi  mi  hi^  onn 
line  hon^e  to  fca  t  )t  tin  ■  liib  whin  he  I  iil  nione\  ir  it  Icu-I  to 
un    so.iet\   SHI.   thit   ul     h   hi-   fun]    it   liout.       T>  lea  I   i  Ik  ir 
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Now  there  was  a  certain  person  with  whom  Fate  had  thrown 
me  into  a  life-partnership,  who  bore  her  poverty  with  such  a 
smiling  sweetness  and  easy  grace,  that  niggard  Fortune  relented 
before  her,  and,  like  some  savage  Ogre  in  the  fairy  tales,  melted 
at  the  constjuit  goodness  and  cheerfulness  of  that  uncomplaining, 
artless,  innocent  creature.  However  poor  she'  was,  all  who  knew 
her  saw  that  here  was  a  fine  lady ;  and  the  little  tnidesmen  and 
humble  folks  round  about  us  treated  her  with  as  much  respect  as 
the  richest  of  our  neighbours.  "  I  think,  my  dear,"  says  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Foker,  when  they  rode  out  in  tlie  hitter's  chariot, 
"you- look  like  the  mistress  of  the  carriage,  and  I  only  as  your 
maid."  Our  landladies  adored  her;  the  tradesfolk  executed  her 
little  orders  as  eagerly  as  if  a  duchess  gave  them,  or  they  were  to 
make  a  fortune  by  waiting  on  her.  I  have  thought  often  of  the 
lady  in  "Comus,"  and  how,  through  all  the  rout  and  rabble,  she 
moves,  entirely  serene  and  pure. 

Several  times,  as  often  as  we  chose  indeed,  the  goo<l-natured 
parents  of  my  young  bear  lent  us  their  chariot  to  drive  abroad 
or  to  call  on  the  few  friends  we  had.  If  I  must  tell  the  tnith, 
we  drove  once  to  the  "  Protestant  Hero "  and  had  a  syllabub  in 
the  garden  there :  and  the  hostess  would  insist  upon  calling  my 
wife  her  Ladyship  during  the  whole  afternoon.  We  also  visited 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  took  tea  with  him  (the  ingenious  Mr.  Goldsmith 
was  of  the  comjuiny) ;  the  Doctor  waited  upon  my  wife  to  her 
coach.  But  our  most  frequent  visits  were  to  Aunt  Bernstein,  and 
I  promise  you  I  was  not  at  all  jealous  because  my  aunt  presently 
professed  to  have  a  wonderful  liking  for  Theo. 

This  liking  grew  so  that  she  would  have  her  most  days  in  the 
week,  or  to  stay  altogether  with  her,  and  thought  that  Theo's 
child  and  husband  were  only  plagues  to  be  sure,  and  hated  us  in 
the  most  amusing  way  for  keeping  her  favourite  from  her.  Not 
that  my  wife  was  unworthy  of  anybody's  favour ;  but  her  many 
forced  absences,  and  the  constant  difficndty  of  intercourse  with  her, 
raised  ray  aunt's  liking  for  a  while  to  a  sort  of  passion.  She 
jM)ured  in  notes  like  love-letters ;  and  her  people  were  ever  about 
our  kitchen.  If  my  wife  did  not  go  to  her,  she  wrote  heartrending 
appeals,  and  scolded  me  severely  when  I  saw  her;  and,  the  child 
l)eing  ill  once  (it  hath  pleased  Fate  to  spare  our  Captain  to  be  a 
pro<iigious  trouble  to  us,  and  a  wholesome  trial  for  our  tempers). 
Madam  Bernstein  came  three  days  running  to  Lambeth ;  vowed 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  baby ; — nothing  at  all ; — 
and  that  we  only  pretended  his  illness,  in  order  to  vex  her. 

The  reigning  Countess  of  Castlewood  was  just  as  easy  and  affable 
with  her  old  aunt,  as  with  other  folks  great  and  small.     '*  What  air 
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ynu  all  ikhont,  ecraiiiog  aiiil  bowing  to  that  old  voiuan,  I  can't  tell, 
iii.iiraya  [ "  iier  tiH'lyxhip  wniilil  Kny.  "  She  a.  fine  laity  !  Non3«iiae ! 
SI  le  ain't  no  more  fine  than  any  other  lady:  and  I  gueaa  I'm  u 
got«l  OB  any  of  'em  with  their  high  heels  and  their  grand  aira  !  She 
n  beauty  once !  Take  away  her  wig,  and  her  rouge,  and  her  t«etii ; 
and  what  becomes  of  voiir  beauty  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Gnesa  you'd 
[lilt  it  all  ill  u  band-box,  mid  there  would  be  nutliing  left  liut  a 
ahrirelled  old  woman  \"     And  inde^l  the  little  bouiilifit  otdy  apuke 


too  truly.  All  beauty  i- 
decoy  either  under  grou 
fear,  without  reverence, 
or  painted.  The  world 
dinging  to  it  with  her  ( 
on  it,  and  eaten  of  the  t 
beauty,  pleasure,  flatter, 
defeats,  humiliatiouB !  w 
lictB  in  the  fruit  1  "  i 
say  to  my  wife:  "am 
(If  she  contradiete<l  he 

;  lib.,) 


<  come  to  tliis  complexiun  ;  and 
lie  tree.  Here  wa«  old  ftgr,  I 
!  grey  haira,  that  were  lud<len, 
ire,  and  she  tottering  on  it,  and 
'  fourscore  years  she  had  moved 
n  ami  permitted.  She  ha<l  had 
t  secret  ragee,  diaaptmintmenta, 
under  the  roees  1  what  atingtug 
n.  beauty,  my  dear,"  ahe  wimld 
,  your  atara  that  you  ai«  not," 
talk,  I  suppose  tiie  rest  of  iis 
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r  life  been  so  hajijiy  tliiit  you  windd  prolong  it  ever 
sn  miii-h  morel"  nsks  the  Banmess'a  auditor.  "Have  you,  who 
lov,;  wit,  ntvcr  reail  I'ean  Swift'n  fumoua  desniption  of  the  death- 
less people  in  '  Gidliver '  {     My  pu|)a  and  my  husband  siiy  'tis  oni' 
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of  the  finest  and  moet  awful  senoonB  ever  wrote.  It  were  hettrr 
not  to  live  at  all  than  to  live  without  love ;  and  I'm  sure,"  eaya 
my  wife,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "  should  aaythiiig 
linpi>eu  to  my  dearest  George,  I  would  wish  to  go  to  heaven  tliut 
moment." 

"  Who  liiTea  me  in  heaven  1  I  am  quite  alone,  child — that  is 
why  I  had  rather  stay  here,"  saj-s  the  Biironesfl,  in  a  frightened 
and  rather  piteous  tone.  "  You  are  kind  to  u\e,  God  hleas  your 
sweet  face !  Tliough  I  scold,  and  have  a  frightful  temper,  iny 
servants  will  do  anything  to  make  me  comfnitahic,  and  get  up  at 
any  hour  of  the  night,  and  never  say  a  cross  woni  in  answer.  I 
like  my  cards  still.  Indeed,  life  would  be  a  blank  without  'em. 
Almost  everything  is  gone  excejit  that.  I  can't  eat  uiy  dinner  now, 
since  I  lost  those  last  two  teeth.  Everything  goes  away  from  us 
in  old  age.  But  I  still  have  my  cards — thank  Heaven,  I  still  have 
my  cards  j  "  And  here  she  would  begin  to  doze  :  waking  up,  how- 
ever, if  my  wife  stirred  or  rose,  and  imagining  that  Tlieo  was  about 
to  leave  her.  "Don't  go  away,  I  cnn't  bear  to  he  alone.  I  don't 
want  you  to  talk.  But  I  like  to  ace  your  face,  my  dear!  It  i> 
much  pleiisanter  tlian  that  horrid  old  Brett's,  that  I  have  had  scowl- 
ing about  my  bedroom  these  ever  so  long  years," 

"Well,  Baroness!  still  at  your  cribbagcl"  (Wo  may  fancy 
a  noble  Countess  interrupting  a  game  at  cards  between  Theo  and 
Aunt  Bernstein.)  "Me  and  my  Lord  Esmond  have  come  to  see 
you  !  Go  and  shake  hands  with  grand-aunt,  Esmond,  and  tell  her 
Ladyship  that  your  Lordship's  a  gooil  boy  ! " 

"My  Lonlsliip's  a  good  Iwy,"  says  the  child.  (Madam  Theo 
used  to  act  these  scenes  for  me  in  a  very  lively  way.) 

"  And  if  he  is,  I  guess  he  don't  take  after  his  father,"  shrieks 
out  Laily  Casttcwood,  She  chose  to  fancy  tliut  Aunt  Bernstein 
was  deaf,  and  always  bawled  at  the  old  laiiy. 

"Your  Ladysldp  chose  my  nephew  for  bettor  or  for  woiw," 
says  Aunt  Bernstein,  who  was  now  always  very  much  flurried  in 
the  prpsence  of  the  young  Countess. 

"  But  lje  is  a  precious  deal  worse  than  ever  I  thought  he  was. 
I  am  speaking  of  your  pa,  Eizy.  If  it  wasn't  for  your  mother,  my 
son,  Lord  knows  wliat  would  become  of  you !  We  are  a-going  to 
sec  his  little  Royal  Highness.  Sorry  to  see  your  Ladyship  not 
looking  quite  so  well  to-day.  We  can't  always  remain  young ;  and 
la !  how  we  do  change  as  we  grow  old  1  Qo  up  and  kiss  that  lady, 
fizzy.  She  has  got  a  little  boy,  too.  Why,  bless  us !  have  you 
got  the  child  downstairs  1"  Indeed,  Master  Miles  was  down  below, 
for  special  reasons  accompanying  his  mother  on  her  visits  to  Aunt 
Bemat«in  aometimM ;  and  our  aunt  desired  the  mother's  compaof 
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BO  much,  that  she  waa  attually  fain  to  put  up  witL  the  child.  "  So 
you  have  got  the  ohilU  horel  Oh,  you  slyboots  !"  Bays  the  Countese, 
"  Qaeea  you  come  after  the  old  la*!y'a  money.  La  bless  yim  I 
Don't  look  BO  frightened.  She  can't  hear  a  single  wonl  1  any. 
Come,  Ergy.  Good-bye,  Aunt !  "  And  my  Lady  C-ount^ss  nutles 
out  of  the  room. 

Did  Auut  Beniatein  hear  her  or  not?     Where  was  the  wit  for 
which  the  old  lady  bad  been  long  fumoual  and  waa  tliat  fire  put 


jut,  as  wel!  as  tlic  briUia; 
waa  Btill  ready  cnotigh,  ai 
Dowager  of  Ciisllewoi'd  a 
ladiea  treate<l  my  wife  wi' 
breeding) — the  Baruiieiia, 
evQu  commanding.  She  w 
before  them ;  in  her  ab^ 
that  her  nepliew  had  m' 
certainly  had  taken  a  c^- 
to  them,  my  dear,"  says 
your  eyes  out."  But  bi 
was  iineiwv  and  treniblt-ii. 
not  dare  to  deny  her  the 
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evously  caress  Mra.  Warrington 
my  wife's  good-bre-wling ;  say 
th  match  perhaps,  but  that  1 
"  In  a  word,  I  praise  you  bo 
[  think  they  would  like  to  te&r 
i  American  'tu  certain  that  she 
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hatml  hurt  n.^  no  more  tliau  tlivi: 
had  the  l.mn  ,.f  our  friend  the  !ii 
dnive  tj  Keusiiyt-in,  iiiid  (iiiiiibo 
in  n-tuni  fur  tlii>.sc  wbii'b  bi:(  ii.ibl 
The  Barun.'ss  bad  a  coai'li,  b 
iis:  and  wonbl  let  The.  and  h<;r 
Street  in  the  rain,  with  a  faint  ■ 
her  [-(Ktcliman  t'l  take  his  horses 
h.une,  my  wife  was  frighu-rie.1  by 
Wcstiiiiu.iter  Bridge  ;  and  I  fairly  told  my  aiiiit  tli 
-Mrs.  Warrinyton  to  ;,'o  to  her,  unkiis  she  could  be 
safety;  ho  grumbling  Jehu  had  to  drive  iiis  h. 
d-irknes3.  He  yruuiblcd  yt  my  Bhillings :  he  did 
I  had.  Our  jjoverty  wore  a  pretty  decent  fai-c.  My  relatives  neve 
thuMifht  of  rclicvini;  it,  nor  I  of  complaining  l>efore  them.  I  don' 
know  how  Samp-iim  got  a  windfall  of  guineas ;  but,  I  romemliet 
he  broujjht  me  six  once ;  and  they  were  more  welcome  than  an; 
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mnncy  I  ever  hoil  in  my  life.     He  had  been  looking  into  Mr.  Milea's 

rrib,  as  tbe  child  lay  asleep ;  and,  when  the  pareon  went  away,  I 
found  the  money  in  the  baby'a  little  rosy  hand.  Yea,  Love  is  best 
i>f  all.  I  have  many  such  benefactions  registered  in  my  heart — 
precious  welcome  fountains  springing  up  in  desert  places,  kind 
friendly  lights  cheering  our  despondency  and  gloom. 

This  worthy  divine  was  willing  enough  to  give  as  much  of  his 
<'iiiii|>any  as  she  chose  to  Aladame  de  Bernstein,  whether  for  cards 
or  theology.  Having  known  her  Ladyship  for  many  years  now, 
Sain))son  could  see,  and  averrcci  to  us,  that  she  was  breaking  fast ; 
atid  as  he  spoke  of  her  evidently  increasing  infirmities,  and  of  the 
probability  of  their  fatal  termination,  Mr.  S.  would  discourse  to  us 
ill  a  very  feeling  manner  of  the  necessity  for  preparing  for  a  future 
world  ;  of  the  vanities  of  this,  and  of  the  hope  that  in  another  there 
might  be  happiness  for  all  repentant  sinners. 

"  I  have  been  a  siuner  for  oue,"  says  the  chaplain,  bowing  his 
heail,  "  Go<l  knoweth,  aud  I  pray  Him  to  pardon  me.  I  fear,  sir, 
your  aunt,  the  Lady  Baronesa,  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  will 
fit  her  very  well  for  the  change  which  is  imminent.  I  am  but  a 
poor  weak  wretch,  and  no  prisoner  in  Newgat*  could  confess  that 
more  humbly  and  heartily.  Once  or  twice  of  late,  I  have  sought  to 
s|>eiik  on  this  matter  with  her  Ladyship,  but  she  has  received  nic 
very  roughly.  'Parson,*  says  she,  'if  you  come  for  cards,  'tis 
mighty  well,  but  I  will  thank  you  to  spare  me  your  Bemions.' 
What  can  I  do,  sirt  I  have  called  more  than  once  of  late,  and  Mr. 
Case  bath  told  me  his  lady  was  unable  to  see  me."  In  fact  Maikm 
Bernstein  told  my  wife,  whom  she  never  refused,  as  I  said,  that 
the  poor  chaplain's  ton  was  unendurable,  and  as  for  his  theology, 
"  Haven't  I  been  a  Bishop's  wife  1 "  says  she,  "  aud  do  I  want  this 
creature  to  teach  met" 

The  old  lady  was  as  impatient  of  doctors  as  of  divines ;  pre- 
tending that  my  wife  was  ailing,  am!  tliat  it  was  more  convenient 
for  our  good  Doilor  Hcberdcu  to  visit  her  in  Clarges  Street  than 
to  travel  all  the  way  to  our  Lambeth  lodgings,  we  got  Dr.  H.  to  avc 
Theo  at  our  aunt's  house,  and  prayed  him  if  possible  to  ofler  his 
ailvice  to  the  Baroness ;  we  made  Mrs.  Brett,  her  woman,  liescribe 
her  ailments,  and  the  Doctor  confirmed  our  opinion  that  they  were 
most  seriouB,  and  might  speedily  end.  She  would  rally  briskly 
enough  of  Boine  evenings,  and  entertain  a  little  compauy ;  but  of 
late  she  scarcely  went  abroad  at  all.  A  somnolence,  which  wc  had 
remarkeil  in  her,  was  attributable  in  part  to  opiates  which  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  talking;  and  she  used  these  narcotics  to  smnther 
iiabitual  |i:iin.  One  night  aa  we  two  sat  with  her  (Mr.  Miles  was 
weaned  by  this  time,  and  his  mother  could  leave  him  to  the  charge 
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of  [iur  faithful  Molly),  abe  fell  lulecp  orcr  licr  cards.  We  hiabtd 
llic  Bcrvanta  wlia  came  to  lay  out  the  eupper-table  (^he  woiitd  alwoys 
have  tliis  hixuriuua.  iior  cmiW  any  injunctifin  of  ours  or  the  Doclor's 
leai^h  her  abstiueiiFc),  and  we  §»t  a  wliilc  aa  we  had  often  ilouo 
hefore,  waiting  in  silence  till  she  should  arouse  friim  bor  doee. 

When  ehe  awoke,  she  lookeil  fixedly  at  me  for  a  while,  fumbliyl 
with  the  canla,  anil  dropiied  them  Kjg'oln  in  her  bp,  and  said, 
"  Henry,  have  I  been  lung  oslecpl"     I  thou^t  at  fimt  that  it  « 


for  my  brother  she  inist™il£ 
eyea  fixetl  as  ujwn  some 
'tis  of  no  use,  I  am  not 
gilay,  and  Court ;  and  c 
voice  changed,  and  she 
Anne  Hyde,  and  sure  ti: 
It'ij.il.  Mamma,  you 
Vos  aermona  me  fatij 
AltcasB  Royale :  mead 
Here  she  broke  out  in' 
and  M  ve  ran  up  to  faei 
(Ic  rnVfuiiiser,  rt  Ics  priiicea 
.cMtjur.  ■ 


An.l  til.' 
0,1  ,„.„ 


auis  fulh'! 
Ei-o  her  fri-litr 
thing  had  ]i;i--sri 
under  the  Kiitiiu  ddusi.^i: 
had  loveil  her  and  li^id  h 
fiirawav  bv  tlie  haiiki  ■ 
My  wile  aiKl  til.!  V 
mvsi-lf  for  mrdiral  aid. 


t  she  went  on  ijniekly,  uid  witli 
Hit  object,  and  said,  "  Hy  itmr, 
■}i  fur  you.  I  love  cftrda,  «nd 
>u  diin't  know  all ! "  Hero  her 
Bad  up.  "His  fiither  marridl 
ixnI  is  as  ^ooil  as  any  that's  not 
o  treat  me  with  more  respect.  ' 
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ifc  .ID  it  gi)R]>s  and  fliekors. 
whilo  (:nid  then  she  wax 
^■.h\.h-\  or  a-ain  her  mind 
■atiiir,  IviiiL;  u]K>n  lier  Ik^I. 
Nivak  iticiheieutlv  of  the 
'hen  Blie  would  iiddre.s.^  tiie 
vMj;es.>nieius„lt  or  slight, 
t  Ik-)  the  <«i)v  reeiirtl  lav 
i-avs  bifu  so,"  she  woidd 
an  but  they  forRiwk  them. 
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Je  me  vengerai,  oh  oui,  je  me  vengerai !  I  know  tlicm  all :  I  know 
them  all :  and  I  will  go  to  my  Loni  Stair  with  tlie  list.  Don't  tell 
me !  His  religion  can't  be  the  right  one.  I  will  go  back  to  my 
mother's,  though  she  does  not  love  mc.  She  never  did.  Why  don't 
you,  mother  ?     Is  it  because  I  am  too  wicked  1     All !  pitid  !  piti^  ! 

0  mon  p^re  !  I  will  make  my  confession  " — and  here  the  unhai)py 
paralysed  lady  made  as  if  she  would  move  in  her  bed. 

Let  us  draw  the  curtain  round  it.  I  think  with  awe  still  of 
those  rapid  words,  uttered  in  the  shadow  of  the  canopy,  as  my 
pallid  wife  sits  by,  her  Prayer-book  on  her  knee ;  as  the  attendants 
move  to  and  fro  noiselessly ;  as  the  clock  ticks  without,  and  strikes 
the  fleeting  hours;  as  the  sun  falls  upon  the  Kneller  picture  oi 
Beatrix  in  her  beauty,  with  the  blushing  cheeks,  the  smiling  lips, 
the  waving  auburn  tresses,  and  the  eyes  which  seem  to  look  towards 
the  dim  figure  morning  in  the  bed.  I  could  not  for  a  while  under- 
stand whv  our.  aunt's  attendants  were  so  anxious  that  we  should 
quit  it.  But  towanls  evening  a  servant  stole  in,  and  whispered  her 
woman ;  and  then  Brett,  looking  rather  disturbed,  l)egged  us  to  go 
downstairs,  as  the — as  the  Doctor  was  come  to  visit  the  Baroness. 

1  did  not  tell  my  wife,  at  the  time,  who  "  the  Doctor  "  was ;  but  as 
the  gentleman  slid  by  us,  and  j)assed  upstairs,  I  saw  at  once  that 
he  was  a  Catholic  ecclesijistic.  When  Theo  next  saw  our  poor  lady, 
she  was  sixjecjhless ;  she  never  recognised  any  one  about  her,  and  so 
passed  unconsciously  out  of  life.  During  her  illness  her  relatives 
had  called  assiduously  enough,  though  she  would  see  none  of  them 
save  us.  But  when  she  was  gone,  and  we  <lescended  to  the  lower 
rooms  after  all  was  over,  we  found  Castle  wood  with  his  white  face, 
and  my  Lady  fn)m  Kensington,  and  Mr.  Will,  already  assembled  in 
the  parlour.  They  looked  greedily  at  us  as  we  appeared.  They 
were  hungry  for  the  prey. 

When  our  aunt's  will  was  opened,  we  found  it  was  date<i  five 
years  back,  and  everjrthing  she  had  was  left  to  her  dear  nephew, 
Henry  Esmond  Warrington  of  Castlewood  in  Virginia,  "in  affec- 
tionate love  and  remembrance  of  the  name  which  he  bore."  The 
jiroperty  was  not  great.  Her  revenue  had  been  derived  from  jxin- 
sions  from  the  Crown  as  it  appeared  (for  what  services  I  cannot 
say),  but  the  pensions  of  course  died  with  her,  and  there  were  only 
a  few  hundred  pounds,  besides  jewels,  trinkets,  and  the  furniture  of 
the  house  in  Clarges  Street,  of  which  all  London  came  to  the  sale. 
Mr.  Walpole  bid  for  her  portrait,  but  I  made  free  with  Harr>''s 
money  so  far  as  to  buy  the  picture  in  :  and  it  now  hangs  over  the 
mantelpiece  of  the  chamber  in  which  I  write.  What  with  jewels, 
laces,  trinkets,  and  old   china   which   she   had  gathered — Harry 
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became  potflcsxeil  of  more  t1  an  fou  tl  is-ml  p<  N  Ir  hit  aunt* 
1  "ttcy  I  uade  bo  fr  w  to  lav  mv  haai  upon  a  1  udnnl  which 
^ime  just  as  my  atoik  was  reii  "ed  to  twenty  pouiiJa  an  1  I  pro. 
red  bills  f  r  the  remaiu  ier  wl  ch  I  forwarded  to  Capta  i  Heniy 
Esmond  m  V  rgjn  a  Nor  Bhould  I  have  scnipled  to  take  it  ore  (for 
»y  brother  was  n  Icbte  1  tu  me  id  a  much  greater  e  i  n)  but  be 
Hrote  ma  there  was  anotl  er  wonJerful  npportun  tj  for  bi  vi  g  an 
estate  and  ncgr  >l8  m  our  DeighbourhiKxl  &t  h  me  and  Tl  i  and  I 
e  ela  m  so  aa  t  est^Uiah  our 
H»rry  at  th  s  t  n  e  11  not 
md  never  mtormwl  1  im  that 
bl  e  helped  1 1  a  with  a  con 
gs,  for  the  purcl  .uh.  of  biS 
»t  henrtily  thankful  at  hu 

wl  a^t  run  US  good  fortuni  iw 
agiun  I  had  actiulh  amn 
Sampeon  brought  me  bia  nx 
d  to  earrr  on  uutd  lajr  hall- 
era  G  ernor  was  lue  tl  en 
/  I    Ijul  tl 


\ere  only  t      ^lad  to  lore 

Irother'a  £  rt     e      As  to 

kiow  the  sutc  of  t     M 

she  had  &  uBpd  r  u  tt    v 

sderaUe  a    u    tl  e  r  ^ult 

ew  estate       n  1  Tl       d 

irospenty 

And  b  w  strange       r* 

IT  purse  wus  e  i  pi  p  1 

to  the  end  of  our  stock, 

1  eces— an<l  with  tl  ese  I 

r  tl 
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tl  s 
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Ai  t  L.I  Urt 


e  er     e  |uss'     ] 

i  ■<  n     ))    1         1          t        u  1           r 

1    litai-.  tro     tl 

(_!    rin   \    a    1  !    1        r               v     1  n 

(  eot^,  8  hall   r  i 

IS  1     lis  piKk  I    I    i         -,     (     (  1           s 

tl  e   tr  ith   for  i  1 

r    uas  Ic  t          1  r  1    li     -<  1       1     1 

an  1  v.m  tl  irc     i 

1  s     n  tell    1,  tl       1  11  1        s          1    It 

Herewith    ^1) 

\iUoi  il  J  1  tr    t        1  11       itl    s    1 

nes^  ds  1  s  lett 

tell    le    (1     1    are  Ir     f  1  ot  1    e  f  r 

aillttk  JIls 

(II    1    ^  we  Ion     to    <*  Mies        vr  t 

and  her  mother ; 

"  and  IIS  /or  his  <iudj'a(lt<:r  "  (writes  Ilet), 
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has  been  good  to  my  dearest  and  her  child,  I  promise  him  a  kiss 
whenever  I  see  him ! " 

Our  young  benefactor  was  never  to  hear  of  our  family's  Idvq 
and  gratitude  to  him.  That  ghmpac  of  his  bright  face  over  the 
nulings  before  our  house  at  Lambeth,  as  he  rode  away  on  his  httle 
horse,  was  the  last  we  ever  were  to  have  of  him.  At  ChriBtmaa 
a  basket  comes  to  ub,  containing  a  great  turkey,  and  three  brace 
of  partridges,  with  a  card,  and  "  ihot  Inj  if.  W."  wrote  on  one 
of  tiiein.  And  on  receipt  of  this  present,  we  wrote  to  thank  the 
cliild,  and  gave  him  our  sister's  message. 

To  this  letter  there  came  a  reply  from  Lady  Warrington,  who 
said  she  was  bound  to  inform  me,  that  in  visiting  nie  her  child  had 
been  guilty  of  ditohediewx,  anil  that  she  learned  his  visit  to  me 
now  for  the  first  time.  Knowing  my  views  regarding  duty  to  my 
parents  (which  I  had  exemplified  tn  my  marriage),  she  could  not 
wish  her  son  to  adopt  them.  And  fervently  hoping  that  I  might 
be  brought  to  see  the  errors  of  my  pretent  amme,  she  took  leave 
of  this  most  unpleatant  tuhject,  subscribing  herself,  &c.  &r.  And 
we  got  this  pretty  missive  as  sauce  for  poor  Milcs's  turkey,  which 
was  our  family  feast  for  New  Year's  day.  My  Lady  Warrington's 
letter  choked  our  meal,  though  Sampson  and  Charley  rejoiced 
over  it. 

Ah  me !  Ere  the  month  was  over,  our  little  friend  was  gone 
from  amongst  us.  Going  out  shooting,  and  dragging  his  gim 
through  a  hedge  after  him,  the  trigger  caught  in  a  bush,  and  the 
I>oor  little  man  was  brought  home  to  his  father's  house,  only  to 
live  a  few  days  and  expire  in  pain  and  torture.  Under  the  yew- 
trees  yonder,  I  can  see  the  vault  which  covers  him,  and  where  my 
bones  one  day  no  doubt  will  be  laid.  And  over  our  pew  at  church 
my  children  have  oflen  wistfully  spelt  the  touching  epitaph  in 
which  Miles's  heartbrokeD  father  has  iuscribed  his  grief  and  love 
for  his  only  son. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV 


IN  wmcH  HARRy 

HARD  times  were  n( 
porerty  no  more, 
differeni-e  in  uiy 
a  gcHxl  estate.     My  iinclt 
i-liiliben.     "  The  wninan 
iLppoint  you,"  Samiwon  t 
waB  guilty  of  no  Biu-h  t 
which  fell  upon  tbem,  Li 
ailTisen  to  cnnsider  it  as 
the  Pivine  Will.     "Wliilsi  vm 
.away  from  the  iK^ttcr  v.irlii  "  (1. 
Ln.lyNliip  thr>ii;,'ht  t.H,  mnrli  nf  t 
desired  nuik  nmi  title.     Ynii  i, 
earthly  mronet.      Of  wlKit.  avail 
veurs  tn  jkisr  uimhi   earth — nf  ' 
heiivenlv  .-mn-n,  lor  whi.-li  y.iii 


TO   THE  COitMON  LOT 

I  me,  am!  I  had  to  battle  with 
kinsman's  deoth  mnile  a  ro»t 
tl)eetH.  I  beninie  next  heir  to 
B  wore  not  likely  to  have  more 
'  committing  imy  crime  to  tll»- 
:d  truth,  my  Lady  Warringltm 
'ruelly  smittAu  by  the  etruke 
mi  was  tftugbt  by  her  religiouB  -^ 
mt  of  Heaven,  uid  iiubnut  tn  i 
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than  evei 
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to  the  event.  Far  \ie  it 
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sympathy  aDV  uiduippy  uniil  seekiiii;  tlia 
^ef  and  dii^apiniintinent  Hy  for  eonsolatiiui 
tri.-.!  a,  remniiiliatioii  witli  "myself.  A  yea 
London,  she  sij,'nifiC"l  that  she  woidd  see  r 
and  siie  ffwe  me,  in  Ixt  n.siiat  diilartii' 
IKKition  and  Jier  own.  »he  marvellrd  ai 
wjiieh  had  iicrmitted,  and  iiow  dreadfully  ] 
disolieiiiencc  to  lier — a  disoIiedii'Di'i'  liy  wl 
apiiearej  my  jxiir  little  man  hail  disol 


candidal.-?"     Th-' 

.■ath,  she  now  in. .re 

I  lieariiic  rctereiiiv 

c  curse  whi.h  tlic 

li  with  other  than  re=-|MTt  and 
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r.'fiii.-i' 
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IK,  and  I  waited  on  lier  ; 

lii«  .!i'<T.'e  of  Heaven, 
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rd    < 
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to  the  proiierty,  tho 
in'.'  lived  family,  cTcept  i 
1  I'urtailcd  bv  tho  iSLiessL' 


dd  I 


ot  a  very  ill-rq,'ulatcd  y 
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— liut  should  1  ever  suceeeJ  to  tlie  family  estate  and  honoms,  aha 
liopcd,  she  prayed,  that  my  present  course  of  life  might  be  altered ; 
timt  I  should  part  from  my  unwurtby  associates ;  that  I  should  dis- 
cunttnue  all  conuectiun  with  the  horrid  theatre  and  its  lirentioua 
frequenters ;  tliat  I  slioukl  ttiro  to  tliat  quarter  where  only  peace 
was  to  be  liail ;  and  to  those  sarred  duties  wliich  she  feared — she 
very  mu»;h  fearwl — that  I  had  ne),'le<-teil.  She  filled  her  exhortation 
V'itli  Scripture  Linguiige,  wliicli  I  do  not  care  to  imitate.  When  I 
tiKik  niy  leave  she  gave  me  a  pa<iket  of  sermons  for  Mrs.  Warrington, 
and  a  little  book  of  hymns  by  Miss  Dora,  who  has  been  eminent  in 
tiiiit  society  of  wliiih  she  and  her  mother  became  avowed  professors 
su))sequently,  and  who,  after  the  Dowager's  deatli,  at  Bath,  three  yeara 
since,  married  young  Mr.  Juffles,  a  celebrated  preacher.  The  poor 
laily  forgave  me  then,  Ixit  she  could  not  bear  the  eiglit  of  our  boy. 
We  lost  our  second  cliild,  and  then  my  aunt  and  her  daughter  come 
eagerly  enough  to  the  poor  BufTeriug  mother,  and  even  invited  us 
hither.  But  my  uiirle  was  now  almost  every  ilay  in  our  house. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  looking  at  our  boy.  He  brought  him  endless 
toys  and  sweetmeats.  He  begged  that  the  child  nnght  call  him 
GodiMipa.  When  we  felt  our  own  grief  (wliich  at  times  still,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  five-and-twenty  years,  strikes  me  as  keeidy  as  on 
the  ilay  when  wc  first  lost  our  little  one) — when  I  felt  my  own 
grief,  I  knew  h<jw  to  lummiserate  liis.  But  my  wife  could  pity  him 
before  she  knew  what  it  was  to  lose  a  child  of  her  own.  The 
mother's  anxious  heart  hod  already  divined  the  pang  wliirh  was  felt 
liy  tlie  sorruw-etricken  fatlier ;  mine,  mure  selfiRl),  lias  only  learned 
pity  from  ex)>eriencc,  and  I  was  reconciled  to  my  uncle  by  my  little 
Iwtby's  eoflin. 

The  poor  man  sent  his  coach  to  follow  the  humble  funeral,  and 
afterwards  took  out  little  Miles,  who  prattktl  to  him  unceasingly, 
:iriil  forgot  any  grief  he  might  have  felt  in  the  delights  of  his 
new  block  <'1otlies,  and  tlie  pleasures  of  the  airing.  How  the 
innocent  talk  of  the  cliild  stablieii  tlic  mother's  heart !  Wonlil 
we  ever  wish  that  it  should  heul  of  tliat  wound  1  I  know  her 
liLoe  so  well  that,  to  this  day,  I  can  tell  when,  sometimes,  she 
is  thinking  of  the  loss  of  tliat  little  one.  It  is  not  a  grief  for 
J.  parting  so  long  ago;  it  is  a  commimion  with  a  soul  we  love  in 
lieaven. 

We  came  back  to  our  bright  Iwlgings  in  Bloomsbury  soon  after- 
wards, and  my  young  bear,  whom  I  could  no  longer  leaii,  and  who 
had  taken  a  prodigious  friendship  for  Chariey,  went  to  the  Chartreux 
.-School,  where  his  friend  took  care  that  he  hod  no  more  beating  than 
was  good  for  him,  anil  where  (in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of 
his  private  tutor,  no  doubt)  he  took  and  kept  a  good  place.     And 
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lie  liked  the  school  so  rnucii,  that  lie  says,  if  ever  he  has  a  eon,  ba 
slmll  be  sent  tn  that  seminary. 

Now  I  could  nu  longer  lead  my  bear,  for  this  reaain,  that  I  liaU 
other  business  to  follow.  Being  fiilty  reconciled  to  us,  I  du  belii-vt, 
for  Mr.  Miles's  sake,  my  undo  (who  wiis  such  an  obaequioiia  siip- 
jiorter  of  Government,  that  I  wonder  the  Minister  ever  gave  htm 
anything,  being  perfectly  Hure  of  his-  vote)  used  his  influence  iu  Iic- 
half  of  his  nephew  and  heir ;  and  I  had  the  honour  to  be  gazetted 
a.  fH*    M  jeatj'  C  m    'as'      riif     lice    '  j,  hack  at  ht» 

post  I  fill  1   I  tru  t  wi  1 1     q  arrel  w   h  h    M       le 

/bra  its  Jlpned  fAa  I 

jok  ray  de"        1        t  and     }.|>e  red        ^^     t    ui  te 

H  11        my  g  and  th       ear  ray  good  f       I    M 

F  k      h  n  t  buBuiess  od  th    pi  us         f         inpan 

g  1  m  th  th       wh  re  I      /  ert    \        y  dea 

Am      an  pre    rv      M  .le  wh       trod    eil         tu  his 

bl    f  mily  and  t  h    poll       oc   ty    f  th    capital 

tl  aa  I  had  I  isure  tf  hdtoomhptto  desert 

ray  ki  d  patro     F  k  mtao     lay    b   fly  am    gat  tlia    ■ 

b>    rgeois      eape     11  Sa  terre,      great  brewer  of  ■^ 

P  111  I  I    1  )         II        n      I 

t      t  1  M     F    I    I         I     f  t    ]  i 


t  I   d  t 

1)SC<|       tl     I 


fool  I 
fc,  gl  I 
tl     k  tl 
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of  tbe  Bystem  adopted  in  England  brought  the  quarrel  to  an  iBBue, 
which  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  deplore.  Had  I  been  in  Vir- 
ginia instead  of  London,  'tie  very  possible  I  should  have  taken  the 
provincial  side,  if  out  of  mere  opposition  to  that  resolute  miatress 
of  Caatlewood,  who  might  have  driven  me  into  revolt,  as  England  did 
the  colonics.  Was  the  Stamp  Aet  the  cause  of  the  revolution  % — a 
tax  no  greater  than  that  cheerfully  paid  in  England.  Ten  yeara 
earlier,  when  the  Freneh  were  within  our  territory,  and  we  were 
imploring  succour  from  home,  would  the  colonies  have  rebelled  at 
the  payment  of  this  tax  1  Do  not  most  people  consider  the  tax- 
gatherer  their  natural  enemy  1  Against  the  British  in  America 
there  were  arraynl  thousands  and  thoiiBands  of  the  high-spirited 
and  brave,  but  there  were  thousands  more  who  found  their  profit 
in  the  quarrel,  or  hail  their  private  reasons  fur  engaging  in  it.  I 
protest  I  dim't  know  now  whether  mine  were  seliish  or  patriotic, 
or  which  nide  was  in  the  right,  or  whether  both  were  not  1  I  am 
sure  we  in  England  hail  nothing  to  do  but  to  fight  the  battle  out ; 
and  having  lost  thi"  game,  I  do  vow  and  believe  that,  afler  the  first 
natural  Borrneiui,  the  loser  felt  no  raneour. 

What  made  brother  Hal  write  home  from  Virginia,  which  lie 
seemed  exceedingly  loth  to  quit,  such  flaming  patriotic  letters  1  My 
kind  beet  lirother  was  always  leil  by  somebody ;  by  me  when  we 
were  together  (he  had  such  an  idea  of  my  wit  and  wisdom,  tliat  if 
I  said  the  day  was  fine,  he  woidd  ponder  over  the  observation  m 
though  it  was  one  of  the  sayings  of  the  Seven  Sages),  by  some  other 
wiseacre  when  I  was  away.  Who  inspired  tliesc  flaming  letters, 
tills  boistcrouB  patriotism  which  he  sent  to  us  in  London  I  "  He 
iM  rebelling  gainst  Mnilnni  Esmond,"  said  I.  "  He  ia  led  by  some 
eolonial  jicrnon — by  that  lady,  perhaps,"  hinted  my  wife.  Who 
"  that  huly  ''  was  Hal  never  hail  told  ua  ;  and,  indeed,  besought  niG 
never  to  allude  to  the  delicjite  subject  in  my  letters  to  him  ;  "for 
Madam  wit^hcH  to  see  'em  all,  and  I  wish  to  say  nothing  alroal  i/mi 
knon>  ir/uil  until  the  pnifier  moment,"  he  wrote.  No  atfection  coulil 
]«  greater  than  that  which  his  letters  showed.  When  he  beani 
(from  the  informant  whon)  I  have  mentioned)  that  in  the  midst  of 
my  own  extreme  straits  I  had  retai«c<l  no  more  than  a  hundred 
jKinndR  out  of  his  aunt's  legacy,  he  was  for  mortgaging  the  CKtute 
which  lie  had  just  l>ought ;  ami  bad  more  than  one  quarrel  with  his 
mother  in  my  behalf,  and  spoke  his  mind  with  a  great  deal  more 
frankness  than  I  should  ever  hare  ventured  to  show.  Until  her 
angry  recri  mi  nations  (when  she  chargc<l  him  with  ingratitude, 
after  havint;  tuiled  and  aaveit  so  mu<'li  and  so  long  for  him) 
the  i<oor  fellow  did  not  know  that  our  mother  had  cut  off  my 
supiiiies,  to  advance  his  interests ;  and  by  the  time  this  news  came 
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tn  him  his  hargnjos  were  uiudo,  auil  I  wew  foitUDnti.'ly  quit«  out 

Every  scrap  of  paper  ■which  wo  ever  wrote,  our  thrifty  parwit 
at  Cttstlewood  taped  and  docketed  aiid  put  away.  We  boys  were 
more  mrel^s  about  our  letters  to  one  another :  I  especially,  who 
[lerhapa  chose  rather  to  look  down  upon  my  younger  brother'B  litemty 
perforniancoa  ;  but  my  wife  in  not  eo  siiperctlioux,  aud  hath  kept  no 
small  number  of  Harry's  lettera,  as  well  as  those  of  the  angelic  being 
whom  we  were  preaently  to  call  sister, 

"To  think  whom  he  uid  whom  he  might  have  had ! 

Oh,  'tis  cniel ! "  criea  in)  we  got  tliat  not-able  letter  in 

which  Harry  firrtt  made  ui  with  the  name  of  bis  chantier. 

"  She  was  a  very  pre  id  when  I  left  home,  she  ni«y    ■ 

]>e  a  perfei^t  beauty  now,  d,  aa  I  read  over  the  longest  j 

letter  Harry  ever  wrote  i  'airs. 

"  But  is  she  to  eomp  ettyl"  eaye  Mrs.  Warrington. 

"  We  agreed  that  J  larry  were  not  to  be  h&pi:^   ' 

together,  my  love,"  say  J 

Theo  ^ves  her  bint  "  Ky  dear,  I  wish  thej*  I 

trieil,"  she  aaya,  with  a  Ws...  :  afmid  test — lest  Hetty  should 

have  led  him,  ynu  sfo ;  ami  I  tliiiik  she  liiith  the  Utter  head.  But, 
from  rejuliof;  tliis,  it  .i]i]H'iirjt  l][:it  the  now  l;uly  has  t;iken  command 
-f  [Mxir  Hurry,"  and  she  liands  me  the  letter:— 

"  Jly  di'iiivst  «eor:;e  hath  l".Tn  prrp:iml  by  iirevioiis  lottora  to 
iiiiderstanil  hmv  ,1  certain  ladv  bis  made  a  i'im'jui'.''t  of  uiv  heart. 
wlilHi  I  liavi;  jdven  iiwav  in  exr-hange  fnr  sniiiL-tliini;  iritiiiitelv  mure 
valnalilc.,  «„«„■/./,  fi.-r  ->»■».  Slie  !.■<  at  mv  side  as  I  write  this  let ttr. 
and  if  til  f  U  1111  had  siK'iJiriL;  M\.-h  as  you  oft.-u  us,.!  to  lau!;li  at, 
'tis  In'raiisc  I  have  iiiv  [)rettv'  ilirlionarv  ;it  li.iiid,  "liicli  makes  ni> 
OhiU  in  thi-  l..a-cst  w..ril,  nor  iii.  .uiythl.:;,  else  I  know  of;   Iwing  ot 

"  As  Madam  V.Mn'.\v\  saw  all  ynur  letters,  I  writ  ymi  not  to  yivr 
aiiv  liiat  of  a  .■ertain  deli.'at,^  nutter— but  now  'tif  m  nf-rft.  and 
is  known  to  all  the  roiiiilrv.  .Mr.  C.eorijo  is  n..t  flie  onlv  one  of 
our  faiiillv  who  has  ni:idi'  a  .'^oiTct  mairiage,  an.l  l«-cn  si-oldeil  l.v 
his  mnlliiT.  As  a  .lutifnl  younL:iT  l.ii>ther  I  hi'-,; /<,tlo,i-ed  hi^ 
•:miii]>l-  ;  and  no>v   I  may  tell  yon  how  tliia  mii;hty  event  crtuie 

l-JUkl.  I  will  not  r.'ll  voii  Iinvv  lxM\itiful  Miss'F.mnv  Monntnin 
had  -rowa  ^imr  I  had  1-vn  a>v^iv  in  Knr,.pfi.  She  siiith,  'Ynii 
,.r^r,-  ,"///  ll,;.,h  s<.;  arirj  I  juii  '.-la.!,  as  she  is  the  onlv  thing  in  life 
I  wouM  grudge  to  uiv  deari-st  brother. 
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"  Tliiit  neither  Mail;im  BfiniODd  nor  my  ot/ur  motlier  (na  Itoim- 
Inin  is  now)  should  have  seen  our  niiitiml  attachment,  is  a  won<)^r 
—only  to  be  accounted  for  b,v  §uppoBing  ttiat  love  makes  other 
fdiks  blind.  Mine  for  my  Fanny  was  increased  by  seeing  whnt  the 
treatment  was  she  hail  from  Miidain  Esmond,  who  indeed  was  very 
rough  and  liauglity  witli  her,  which  my  love  Iwre  with  a  sweetness 
(•erfectly  angelic  (this  I  will  xny,  though  she  will  onler  me  not  to 
write  any  such  nonsense).  Slie  was  scnrec  better  troited  than  a 
servant  of  the  house — indecil  our  negroes  can  talk  much  more  free 
Ix'fore  Miidam  Esmond  tbiin  ever  my  Fanny  eouid. 

"  Ami  yet  my  Funny  says  abe  doth  not  regret  Madam's  unkind- 
neas,  as  without  it  I  possibly  never  sbonld  have  lieen  what  I  am  to 
bur.  Oh,  dear  brother  1  when  I  remember  how  great  your  goodness 
hath  been,  how,  in  my  own  want,  you  paid  my  debts,  and  rescued 
me  out  of  prison ;  how  you  liave  been  living  in  poverty  which  never 
need  have  occurred  but  for  iny  &ult ;  how  you  might  have  paid 
yourself  back  my  just  liebt  to  you  and  would  not,  preferring  my 
advantage  to  your  own  coinfort,  indeed  I  am  lost  ut  the  thought  of 
such  goodness  ;  an<I  ought  I  not  to  be  thankful  to  Heaven  that  hath 
given  me  such  a  wife  and  such  a  brother  ! 

"When  I  writ  to  you  requesting  you  to  send  me  my  Hunt's 
legacy  money,  for  whicii  indeed  I  had  the  most  prolitable  and  urgent 
occasion,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  yourself  suifering  jKiverty. 
That  you,  the  head  of  our  fomily,  should  cond&tcend  to  be  governor 
to  a  brewer's  son  ! — that  you  should  have  to  write  for  booksellers 
(except  in  bo  far  as  your  own  genius  might  pnimpt  you),  never  once 
entered  my  mind,  until  Mr,  Poker's  letter  eame  to  uh,  and  this 
would  never  have  been  shown — for  Madam  kept  it  secret — had  it 
not  been  for  the  difference  which  sprang  np  between  us. 

"  Poor  Tom  Diggle'a  e«tate  and  negnies  being  for  sale,  owing  to 
Tom's  Insses  and  extravagance  at  play,  and  his  father's  debts  before 
him — Madam  Esmond  saw  here  was  a  great  opportunity  of  making 
a  provision  for  me,  and  that  with  six  thousand  pounds  for  the  farm 
and  stock,  I  should  be  put  in  powteHsion  of  as  pretty  a  property  as 
falls  to  most  younger  sons  in  this  I'uuutry.  It  lies  handy  enough  to 
Richmond,  l)ctween  Kent  ami  Hanover  Court  House — the  mansion 
nothing  for  elegance  compared  to  ours  at  Castlewood,  but  the  land 
excellent  and  the  peojde  extraonlinary  healthy. 

"  Here  was  a  second  opportimity,  Madam  Esmond  said,  such  as 
never  might  again  befall.  By  the  sale  of  my  commissions  and  her 
own  savings  I  niight  pay  more  than  half  of  the  price  of  the  property, 
and  get  the  rest  of  the  money  on  mortgage ;  though  here,  where 
money  is  scarce  to  procure,  it  would  have  been  dillicult  and  dear. 
At  this  juncture,  with  our  new  relative,  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  bidding 
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against  ua  (liis  u^-ent  ia  wild  tliat  wc  siiould  have  bought  tlic 
property  over  him),  my  aunt's  lega/:y  moet  opportunely  fell  in. 
And  DOW  I  ikia  owner  of  a  good  house  and  nogroua  iii  my  natire 
country,  shall  be  called,  no  doubt,  to  our  House  of  BiirgeBses,  and 
hope  to  Bee  my  dearest  brother  and  &niily  under  my  own  roof-tree. 
To  sit  at  my  own  fireside,  to  ride  my  owm  horses  to  my  own  hounils,  ia 
bettflT  Chan  going  tt-aohliertug,  now  war  is  over,  and  there  are  no  French 
md  Diwie  a  cfmdition  thut  I  should 
she  brought  me  her  £1750 


Indeed,  Mudi 
leave  the  army,  and  live  a 
of  savings,     Slie  had  lost  c 
books,  an<l  live  in  Bnglan 

"  But  after  the  pureh 
for  selling  out  were  sen 
marry  a  pereoii  of  her  u' 
remember  Miss  Betay  Pi 
improved  by  having  had  '<' 
and  though  Madam  Esmt 
I  own  her  virtues  did  not 
she  hath  one  leg  shorter  t.m.,  ». 
never  remark  Fannv's  iuiklea  wlimi  we  were  huvs  f 
saw  at  the  Optra. 

"Now.  when  'twas  agree.1  that  I  should  leal 
certiiiu  dear  girl  (eaiist  thou  guess  her  name?)  oriu 
were  private,  burst  into  teiirs  of  sueh  happiness,  th 
but  feel  iinnieiisflv  tonchetl  bv  her  svm|iathv. 

"'Ah!'  s;i.vs  «he,  *.|o  you  think,  sir,  that  the 
of  my  revered  lieneiiie tress  guing  ti>  lialtle  li'ilh  iint  i 
terror?  Ah,  Mr.  Henrv  !  .hi  v.iu  inia-ine  I  liave  nn 
Mr.  Oei.rge  was  with  lir.i.ldiH-k,  .\..  i.-u  laa.y  we  d 
him?     And  wh.a  vou  ive?-e  wilh  Mr,  W.iltr      r.],  !' 


said,  who  chose  to  write  play- 
thor  stay  with  her  at  home. 
^t«  was  niaiie,  and  my  iiai>ere 

mother  would  have  had  me 

by  no  means  of  mine.  You 
luosburg?  She  is  in  no  wise 
Ifiilly  starred  with  smnll-pock, 

young  huiy  hath  every  virtue, 
ler  eyee  do  not  look  stnugtit ; 
;  anil  oh,  brother  !  didst  thmi 
i;  M-ere  h„vs  ?     Xe.der  J  >h  >:  ,- 


"  Her 
iid   ha.  I   ha  I 


th.- 


li.I    )i<'i 


JRT   haiidk.-r.'lii. 


been  at  work  trimmiiiy  liata 
"  '  What !    ci'j'iug,    mis: 
eeoldingyouT 


i.'li.ily?     I  found  h.T 
\  the  two  ladies   had 


1 '   saj's    I.      '  Has   my   mother    been 
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"'Ni>,'  says  the  dear  creature,  'Mailam  EBinomi  line  been 
kind  to-day.' 

"  And  her  t<rars  ilrop  down  on  a  (rocka<le  which  she  is  Bcwiog  on 
to  a  liat  fur  Sa'ly,  vho  is  to  be  henil-groom, 

"  '  Then  wliy,  miss,  arc  those  diar  eyes  so  red t '  say  I. 

"  '  Bccnnsc  I  have  the  toothache,'  she  Hays,  '  or  bernuFe— bwauae 
I  am  a  fool.'  Here  she  fairly  bursts  out.  '  Oh,  Mr,  Harry  !  oil,  Mr. 
Wurrinjjton  !  You  are  gi'iiig  to  leave  us,  and  'tis  as  well.  You  will 
take  your  plaee  in  your  country,  as  becomes  you.  You  will  leave  lis 
poor  women  in  our  solitude  and  liepemlence.  You  will  come  to  visit 
lis  from  time  to  time.  And  when  you  are  hajipy,  and  honoured, 
and  among  your  gay  companions,  yon  will  remember  your^ ' 

"  Here  slic  could  say  no  more,  and  hid  her  face  with  one  hand 
as  I,  I  confcRR,  seized  the  other. 

"'Dearest,  sweetest  Miss  Mountain!'  says  I.  'Oh,  could  1 
think  tliat  tlie  parting  from  me  liiis  brouglit  tears  to  those  lovely 
eyes  !  Indeed,  I  frar,  I  should  be  almost  happy  !  Let  them  look 
upon  your ' 

"'Oh,  sir!'   cries  my  charmer,     'Oh,  Mr.  Warrington!  con- 
sider who  I  am,  sir,  and  who  you  are !     Remember  the  differenec 
Ix^twcen  iia  !    Release  my  hand,  air !     What  would  Madam  Esmonil    ■ 
say  if — if ' 

"  If  wliat,  I  don't  know,  for  here  our  mother  was  in  the  room, 

'"What  wonld  Madam  Eiimoiid  siiyJ'  she  cries  out  'She 
would  say  that  yon  are  an  ungrateful,  artful,  false  little ' 

"  '  Madam  ! '  iiays  I. 

" '  Yes,  an  iiiignitefiil,  artful,  fal»c  little  wretch  ! '  cries  out  my 
mother.  '  For  th  line,  miBS !  What  would  Mr.  Lintot  say  if  he 
saw  joii  making  e^es  at  the  Captain  T  And  for  you,  Harry,  I  will 
have  you  bnng  none  of  your  garriEon  mannera  hither.  This  is  & 
Chnstian  familj,  sir,  and  you  wilt  please  to  know  that  my  house  is 
not  intended  for  captains  and  their  misses  ! ' 

"  '  Misses,  mother  ! '  says  I.  '  Gracious  Powers,  do  you  ever 
venture  for  to  call  Miss  Mountain  by  such  a  namel  Miss  Mountain, 
the  purest  of  her  sex  I ' 

'"The  purest  of  her  scxl  Can  I  tnist  my  own  eorsl'  asks 
madam,  turning  very  pale. 

'"I  mean  that  if  a  man  would  question  her  honour,  I  would 
fling  him  out  of  window,'  saj-s  I. 

"  '  You  mean  that  you — your  mother's  son — are  actually  paying 
himourublc  attentions  to  this  young  person  1 ' 

"  '  He  would  never  dare  to  offer  any  other  ! '  cries  my  Fanny  ; 
'  nor  any  woman  but  you,  mailam,  to  think  so  1 ' 

'"Oh  1  I  didn't  know,  miss  I '  says  mother,  dropping  her  ft  fine 
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i-iirtaey,  'I  diiln't  know  the  honour  you  were  doing  our  faraily'. 
You  propose  to  marry  with  lis,  do  youl  Do  I  uiideretand  CaptJiJu 
Warrington  arii,'ht,  that  he  intends  to  offer  me  Miss  Moust&in  as  a 
ilaughter-in-law  I  * 

" '  'Tis  to  be  Been,  Tnailam,  that  I  have  no  protector,  or  yot 
would  not  insult  lue  bo  ! '  a'les  my  poor  rietim, 

"  '  I  shoidd  think  the  apothecory  protection  sufficient ! '  eaje  our 
Toother. 


"  '  I  don't,  mother  ! ' 
Lintot  offerB  her  any  li 

'"Oh  I  if  Lintot  . 
silent.  But  I  did  not 
i).s  I  Buppoaed,  to  pay  • 
(ViUal,  and  I  enmu' 


'HecB 


ebei 


indeed  she  had  a  u 

and  there  la  no  end  ta 

"'What  more  da. 

keeper's  daughter^ twi, 
tjikioK  snuff.     'But  I  mn 
thiit  you  iutendcil  to  jjll 
"  '  Peace,  for  Heavi'ii 


for  I  was  very  angry  ;  '  and  il 
n  him  with  his  own  pestle  ! ' 
n,   air,  I  Hup|>ogc  I   miist    he 
intURiBtaoee.     He  came  hither. 

and  we  all  thought  the  niateh 

hachel' cries  my  darling.    (Aiiil 
I.     And  he  took  it  out  for  he.r, 
and  caliunnien  of  women.) 
t  be  should  mairy  my  howw- 
We  mat^th  1'  continuen  madnm. 


'I  V 


e  apothecary  for 


"  '  Prny 
better  look 
iR  a  fine  tnll  girl. 
A.i!ix  the  hlai-ksri 
m«rriii;^e,  j'ou  knn 
smith  ?     Martliri'fl 

"M.TC.dejirl.. 
it;   liul  :ittiiiifs.  V 


Iiefon 


■,  lo 


rnil.liytbutl,-li...ililli 
"'Cursea,  bWjihe 
lejining  now  on  her  tortiu.<cslicll 
tiling  "like  a  queen  in  a  pjiiv.  " 
'Oil,  Heitven,  what  have  I  don 
]ioiiishiiu'iit  ?  niid  ilia's  it  ple;ise 


I  au;;rv,  it  (h. 
wild,  if  it  liaili 


sins  .if  niv  fatin- 


Ujio: 


le!     Wii,' 


I   I   ; 


\\h 


n-fiis,.?  Dili  I  i-vi'V  tiiiiik  ufiiisi.l-. 
l-vn,  and  I  i,«  n  it,  tliiit  iiiv  h>vr 
til  the  up-lect  i.f  v.iiin  cliliT  b..>il„ 
si.iue  tnitli  in  iilMf  niailani  s:miI.) 
clun"  to  Jiieiib,     And  now  1  hiuo 


(l|jrl,.eil.  bn.llier,  ther 


did  I 
It  liatli 
nliaps 


14'"    '■ 
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I  fixed  my  vain  thoughts  on  this  world,  and  its  distinctions.  To 
nee  my  son  advanced  in  worldly  rank  was  my  amliition.  I  t^ileil, 
and  spared,  that  I  might  bring  him  worldly  wealth.  I  took  unjustly 
from  my  eldest  son's  portion,  that  my  yovinger  mii(lit  profit.  And 
oh  !  that  I  slionld  live  to  see  him  seducing  the  daughter  of  my  own 
liousekeeper  under  my  own  roof,  and  replying  to  my  just  anger  with 
oaths  ami  blaaphemies  ! ' 

" '  I  try  to  seduce  no  one,  madam,'  I  cried  out.  '  If  I  utter 
oaths  and  blasphemies,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  you  are  enough  to 
provoke  a  Saint  to  speak  'em.  I  won't  have  this  young  lady's 
I'haracter  usHailed — no,  not  by  my  own  mother  nor  any  mortal  alive. 
No,  (lear  Miss  Mountain  !  If  Madam  Esmond  chooses  to  say  that 
my  designs  on  yon  arc  dishonourable, — let  this  undeceive  her ! ' 
And,  as  I  s])oke,  I  went  down  on  my  knees,  seizing  my  adorable 
Fanny's  hand.  '  And  if  you  will  accept  this  heart  and  hand,  miss,' 
says  I,  '  they  are  yours  for  ever.' 

I' '  You,  at  least,  1  knew,  sir,'  says  Fanny  with  a  noble  curtsey, 
'  never  said  a  word  tliat  was  disrespectful  to  me,  or  entertained  any 
iloubt  of  my  honour.  And  I  trust  it  is  only  Madam  Esmond,  in  the 
world,  who  can  have  surh  an  opinion  of  me.  After  what  your  Laily- 
ship  hath  s;h'1  of  me,  of  course  I  can  stay  no  longer  in  your  house.' 

'  'Of  course,  madam,  I  never  intended  you  should;  and  the 
sooner  you  leave  it  the  better,'  criea  our  mother. 

"'If  you  are  driven  from  my  mother's  house,  mine,  miss,  is  at 
your  service,'  saya  I,  making  her  a  low  bow.  '  It  is  nearly  ready 
now.  If  you  will  take  it  and  stay  in  it  for  ever,  it  is  yours  !  And 
as  Madam  Esmond  insulted  your  honour,  at  least  let  me  do  all  in 
my  power  to  luake  a  reparation ! '  I  don't  know  what  more  I 
exactly  said,  for  you  may  fimcy  I  was  not  a  little  flustcreii  and 
exciteii  by  lln^  Fi-cne.  But  here  Mount-ain  came  in,  and  my  dearest 
Fanny,  tliu^'in^  herself  into  her  mother's  arms,  wept  upon  her 
ithouldcr ;  whilst  Madam  Esmond,  sitting  clown  in  her  chair,  lookcfl 
at  us  a«  pale  as  a  stone.  Whilst  I  was  telling  my  story  to  Mountain 
(who,  jioor  thing,  hiui  not  the  least  idea,  not  nbe,  that  Miss  Fanny 
and  I  had  the  sliglitest  inclination  for  one  tuiother),  I  could  hear  our 
mother  once  or  twice  still  staying,  '  I  am  punished  for  my  crime  ! ' 

"  Now,  what  our  mother  meant  by  her  crime  I  did  not  know  at 
rirst,  or  indeed  take  much  hceii  of  what  she  B_iil ;  for  you  know  her 
way,  and  how,  when  she  is  angry,  she  always  talks  sermons.  But 
Uoimtain  told  me  afterwards,  whi'ii  we  hud  some  talk  together,  aa 
we  did  at  the  tavern,  whither  the  ladies  presently  removed  with 
their  bag  and  baggage — for  not  only  would  they  not  stay  at  Madam's 
house  after  the  language  she  used,  but  my  mutlier  detcrniined  to 
go  away  likewise.     She  called  her  servants  t'other,  and  announced 
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her  intention  of  gning  home  instantly  to  Castlewood  ;  and  I  owri  ta  I 
yon  'twas  -with  n  horrihlo  piiiu  I  saw  the  family -coa^h  roll  by,  with  ' 
sis  horaes,  ami  ever  ao  niaiiy  of  the  eervantB  on  mules  and  nn  horso- 
bock,  aa  I  and  Fiiimy  looked  through  the  blinila  of  the  tuvem. 

"  After  the  worda  MuduTti  ubceI  to  my  epotless  Fanny,  'twaa  im- 
possible that  the  poor  cliild  or  her  mother  shonlil  remain  in  otir 
house :  and  iiidee<l  M.  Eiiiil  tliat  she  nmild  go  bneb  to  lier  relationii 
in  Enj^and:  ami,  a  ship  bound  homewards,  lying  in  Jamea  River, 
she  went  and  bargained  " 
was  she  upon  quitting  thi 
making  a  match  Itctwcen 
mercifully  engaged  by  a  N 
and  before  the  next  ship  e° 
George)  they  have  agreed 
in  this  neiglilvinrhood  ha 
takes  place,  I  hope  Maduu 
father  was  a  Britisb  offii: 
iay,  please  Heaven,  we  hI 
wildoaU  were  sown,  and  ".■. 
from  wliii'ii  my  dfiir  hmtiier 


ptaia  about  a  [uissage,  ao  bent 
and  so  little  did  the  think  of 
ly  angel.  But  the  cabin  was 
ina  gentleman  and  his  fnmily, 
I  boars  this  letter  to  my  dearest 
ih  me.  Almost  all  the  ladies 
ti  tliem.  When  the  marriags 
ill  be  reeoni'iled.  My  Fanny's 
re,  ours  was  uo  more.  Soma 
rope,  and  the  places  where  mff. 


nitted  b. 


y  extra vagnnees 


I 


VV 


"The 


Kxr 


Jamaiea :  and  I  slcilj  write  t..  our  <]e:i 
my  An/i/it'iics.i.  My  di'iiri'st  hrotlicr  wil 
ever  his  gnitoful  and  aftoi'tionatc 

"  P.-S'.— Till  iMount;iin  fold  nir,  I  li 
ie,l  that  Mad;.m  K.  lui.l  aetiiilly  sli.]. 
making  yoii  [lay  for  ever  Sd  miic'h  — ne; 
says — for  goods,  &i\,  provideilfur  tlie  Vir 
was  all  the  ehargcs  of  me  oiil  <•/  /..-U-nt, 
heart.  Draw  upon  me,  ple:i.=e,  deitrcst 
addressing  me  to  rare  of  Mi'surs.  Horn 


tlieir  Loudon 
timwerhi'i:  as  tlieni 
an.i  with  tlie  extra 
sister,  and  a  toy  for 


r  friends  thiTt 
I  parlii'i(ute  ii 


ii|:..ii  XIIUJO.     M.Miiit.iti 
,iiau|,m|.,r.y,    Thon  Ihor 

h(r!,    /.  (>.   r.    ,,'ilh  .III    „i 

[id  Siindr.n,  U'iiliamsliuri 
ivahip  1, 


lid.      /'/.■.,,.P  ,h,nl  ,,ckno„-(alge  this 


1  Uthu 
V  from  I'm-le  //.</.'' 


-ith  ,1 


Tlie  conHiision  to  whirh  we  ramo  on  the  iienisal  nf  lliis  ^i.-'iirn-^ot 
wiw  tliat  the  bliis  )iiiil  suin'rintcnde.l  the  style  and  spi'!iin>,'  of  im 
|""ir  Hal's  letti-r,  but  lluit  the  postscript  w;is  added  without  tlicir 
knowlflge.  And  1  am  afr^dd  we  aniue-i  tliat  the  Virginian  Sqiiiiv 
ivjiM  under  female  doiiiiriHtion — as  Hercules,  Samson,  and  fortes 
multi  had  been  before  him. 


CHAPTER   LXXXV 

IMVENI  POR'IL'M 

WHEN  my  mother  heard  of  my  acceptance  of  a  place  at 
home,  I  think  she  was  scarcely  well  jileased.  She  ir,ay 
have  withdrawn  her  supplies  in  order  to  starve  me  into 
a  surrender,  and  force  me  to  return  with  my  family  to  Virginia, 
and  to  dependence  under  her.  We  never,  up  to  her  dying  day,  had 
any  explanation  on  tlie  y)ecuniary  dispute  between  us.  She  cut  off 
my  allowances :  I  uttered  not  a  word ;  but  n)anaged  to  live  with- 
out her  aid.  I  never  heard  that  she  rejiented  of  her  injustice,  or 
acknowledged  it,  except  from  Harry's  private  communication  to 
me.  In  after  days,  when  we  met,  by  a  great  gentleness  in  her 
behaviour,  and  an  uncommon  resi)ect  and  affection  shown  to  my 
wife.  Madam  Esmond  may  have  intended  I  should  understand  her 
tacit  admissiijn  that  she  ha<l  been  wrong ;  but  she  made  no  ai)ology, 
nor  did  I  ask  one.  Harry  being  provided  for  (whose  welfare  I 
could  not  gnidge),  all  my  mother's  savings  and  economical  schemes 
went  to  my  advantage,  who  was  her  heir.  Time  was  when  a  few 
guineas  would  have  been  more  ysefui  to  me  than  hundreds  which 
might  come  to  me  when  I  had  no  need ;  but  when  Madam  Esmond 
and  I  met,  the  jieriod  of  necessity  was  long  passed  away ;  I  had  no 
need*  to  scheme  ignoble  savings,  or  to  gnidge  the  doctor  his  fee : 
I  had  plenty,  and  she  could  but  bring  me  more.  No  doubt  she 
suffered  in  her  own  mind  to  think  that  my  children  had  been  hungry, 
and  she  had  offen^l  them  no  food;  and  that  strangers  had  relieved 
the  necessity  from  which  her  proud  heart  had  caused  her  to  turn 
aside.  Proud  ?  Was  she  prouder  than  I  ?  A  soft  word  of  explana- 
tion between  us  might  have  brought  about  a  reconciliation  years 
before  it  came :  but  I  would  never  speak,  nor  did  she.  When  I 
commit  a  wrong,  and  know  it  subsequently,  I  love  to  ask  pardon ; 
but  'tis  as  a  satisfaction  to  my  own  pride,  and  to  myselif  I  am 
af>ologising  for  having  been  wanting  to  myself.  And  hence,  I 
tiiink  (out  of  regard  to  that  personage  of  ego),  I  scarce  ever  could 
degrade  myself  to  do  a  meanness.  How  do  men  feel  whose  whole 
lives  (and  many  men's  lives  are)  are  lies,  schemes,  and  subterfuges  1 
What  sort  of  company  do  they  keep  when  they  are  alone  1    Daily 
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in  life  I  watch  men  wliose  every  Hinile  is  un  artifice.  anJ  every  wink 
is  an  hypocrisy.  Doth  fluch  n  fellow  wear  a  niMk  in  hU  own 
privacy,  stiiI  to  his  own  conscience  1  If  I  ehoose  to  pass  over  an 
injury,  I  fetir  'tis  not  from  a  Chiietiaii  anil  forsiviiig  ajiirit :  'tit 
becuuBe  I  cun  atTonl  to  remit  the  debt,  and  di»lain  to  aek  n  eetdis 
ment  of  it  One  or  two  sweet  souls  I  Iwve  kauwii  in  n»y  life  (oiul 
perhapa  tried)  to  wlwm  forgiveness  is  no  trouble, — a  plant  tlial  grow» 
naturally,  aa  it  were,  in  the  Boil.     I  know  how  to  remit,  I  say,  not 


forgive. 

So  I  showcil  not  tlj 
{urent  iu  Virginia  yoiiJe 
eatmngeraeiit,  with  ocoji 
an rioiiii lament  of  the  bii 
my  wife  and  her.     Aft 
Stamp  Act,  troubles  fei 
have  been  on  the  Tory 
losing  aide   in   tuoat  e 
Imperial  Goreruuent  lu 
yet  at  the  time  of  tlie 
n  member  of  the    Ifniise 
1  of  the 


I  proud  of  being  pruidt 

II  of  eubmiaeion  towanls  my 
contiuueil  for  years  to  live  in 
rief  word  or  two  (xiith  ax  je 
,  or  what  not)  pairing  between 
;roublea  in  Ameriea  about  the 

Loudon  likewise.  Thouj;li  I 
'  quarrel  (as  indeed  upon  tli« 

huvinjj  DO  doubt    that    tlio 

t  to  levy  biKes  ia  the  cotooie^   _ 

niirt  tniUiih  a  pert  letter  lo-M 


colon 


.  fri-..ly 


iwW.-i] 


m-e   i.f  tlie 


Yin 


iolj 


lafjTeeable  to  iier? 

who  never  enuld  lie  brouulit  to  lnvc  iM'i'i)le 
grown  t«  have  an  e.xlivme  iiflV.'tinti  f..r  inv 
little  boy;  but  towards  mysi'lf,  iicivoiiully,  , 
pitying  contempt  wlii<'li  always  itifiuitoly  an 
natural  scorn  and  dislike  for  poverty,  and 
for  snecesa  and  k*mI  fortune.  Any  ojiinicin 
the  regular  track  shocked  and  friL.')it<iii''l  him 
iiiaile  him  turn  [Kdc.  He  must  liiivc  liad  or 
of  heart  and  gi>nuine  We  of  kindr-'d:   f,ir, 


«-ks  I  t 


,  he  c 


me  too,  giving  mc  a  luou 
tliough  bn)keii-li«irled  by 
to  H|ieak  to  me  as  he  had  don< 
but  looked  ujion  mc  ;iri  a  mel 
all  worldly  help  or  ]i..[>e.  K 
some  new  schenic  uf  lile ;  am 
me  at  this  juncture  enabli'd  ii 
or  even  vears  to  come.      O  sti 


iiliil 


iiitiii 


t   til,! 


■  dar 


At  this  time   his   Majesty's   K-iyal  i 


ist   ca 

,st  ahnit    for 

1  Ha 

rrv's  debt  to 

for  . 

..n,e  ui.mths. 

mill  ] 

I  offn  .Niv. 

iiik-  t 

■;tst  down  i 

f  Cm 

nberland    fell 
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down  nmi  (ipriBhwl  in  a  fit ;  anil,  Rtranse  to  say,  his  drath  occa- 
sioned a,  rcnmrkablp  change  iu  my  fortmie.  My  poor  Sir  Miles 
Warrington  never  mieeed  any  Court  ceremony  to  which  he  could 
introitiice  liimeelf.  .  He  wan  ut  all  tbe  ilrawiiig-roomB,  christeningB, 
balls,  funeralB  of  the  Court.  If  ever  a  prince  or  prinresa  was 
ailing,  his  coach  waa  at  their  door :  Lcii.'cster  Fields,  Carlton 
Bouse,  Gunnerabur}',  weri'  all  the  same  to  liini,  and  nothing  mint 
satisfy  him  now  but  going  to  the  stout  Bnke'a  funeml.  He 
c^aii^ht  a  great  cold  ami  an  inflammation  of  the  throat  from 
standing  bare-heuded  at  this  funeral  in  the  rain ;  and  one  morning, 
liefore  almost  I  had  heiml  of  Iiis  illness,  a  lawyer  waits  upon  me 
at  my  lodgings  in  Blovimsbury,  and  salutes  me  by  the  name  of 
Sir  George  Warrington. 

Poverty  ami  fear  of  the  ftiture  were  over  now.  We  laid  the 
poor  gentleman  by  tlic  side  of  his  little  son,  in  the  family  church- 
yard where  so  many  of  his  race  rejiose.  Little  Miles  and  I  were 
the  chief  mourners.  An  obsequious  tenantry  boweil  and  curtseyed 
before  us,  nn<l  did  their  utmont  to  eonriliatc  my  honour  and  my 
worBliiji.  The  Dowager  and  her  daughter  withdrew  to  Bath 
I>rcscntiy  ;  and  I  and  my  family  took  poi^session  of  the  house, 
of  which  I  have  Ix-en  master  for  thirty  years.  Be  not  too  eager, 
0  my  sou  !  Have  but  a  little  patience.,  aixl  I  too  shall  sleep  uniler 
yonder  vew-trees,  and  the  people  will  be  tossing  up  their  cape  for 
Sir  Miles. 

The  reconis  of  a  prosperous  country  life  are  easily  and  briefly 
told.  The  stewanl's  iHioks  show  what  rents  were  paid  and  forgiven, 
what  crops  wore  raise<i,  and  in  what  rotation.  What  visitora  came 
to  us,  and  how  long  they  stayed :  what  pensioners  my  wife  had, 
and  how  they  were  doctored  and  relieved,  and  how  they  died  ; 
what  year  I  was  sheriflf,  and  how  often  the  hounds  met  near  us : 
all  these  are  narrated  in  our  house-journals,  wh'eh  any  of  my  heirs 
may  reail  who  chcHtse  to.  take  the  trouble.  We  could  not  affbnl  the 
fine  mansion  in  Hill  Street,  which  my  preilc<'essor  had  occupied; 
but  we  took  a  snialirr  house,  in  whic;h,  however,  we  spent  more 
money.  We  made  not  half  the  show  (with  liveries,  equipages,  and 
plate)  for  which  my  uncle  had  been  flimous;  hut  our  beer  was 
stronger,  and  my  wife's  charities  were  perhajis  more  coatly  than 
those  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Warrington.  No  doubt  she  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  s]X)iting  the  Philistines ;  for  she  made  iiB 
pay  unconscionably  for  the  goods  $he  left  behind  her  in  our  country- 
house,  and  I  submitted  to  most  of  her  extortions  with  unutterable 
good-humour.  What  a  value  she  imagine<l  the  potted  plants  in 
her  greenhouses  bore  !  What  a  price  slie  set  upon  that  horrible 
old  spinet  she  left  iu  her  drawing-room !     And  the  fiunad  jaeoet 
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of  worated-work,  performei!  by  the  aciBiniilLilind  Dotu  and  tbc 
liively  Flora,  )iad  they  bi-en  inasterpiecea  of  Titiku  or  Vandyck,  to 
\>e  sure  my  Lady  Dfiwoger  could  hardly  hnvs  raJued  them  at  a 
higher  price.  But  tlirm.gh  we  piid  so  gciicniusly,  though  we  wrrr. 
I  may  say  without  boast,  far  kinder  to  our  jndr  than  ever  she  liml 
been,  for  a  while  we  hatl  tlie  rery  womt  rejuitJition  in  the  coiintj , 
where  all  sorts  of  stories  had  iKen  tohi  ti>  my  diaoreilit.  I  thou-ihi 
I  might  pcrliups  8Tici'<*d  to  my  nii'de'i'Beat  in  Piirh'.inient,  aa  ■wfll 
aa  to  his  landed  projwrty;  hut  I  found,  I  kiiew  not  how,  lliat   I 


waa  voted  to  he  a  jiereo 
brilie.  I  would  not  (lo- 
elertion  of  '68.  A  grii 
pocket-book  full  of  Inn 
against  my  competitor. 


'angeroiiB  opinioiie.  I  would  iii-t 
'n  tenaatK  to  vite  for  iiic  in  the 
e  down  from  Wliiteliul)  witli  » 
d  I  fouiid  that  I  hii'l  no  diancc 


JiM  DU^ !   Now 

e  at  ease  in  rt-speet  of  worKfly 

means— now  that  ohe 

3  boweil  and  curUieyed   aa   we 

went  to  rliiireh  ;    that 

to  visit  our  friends,  or  to  the 

neighbouring  towns,  in 

ihmily  coaeh  witli   the  four  &l 

horsea ;  did  we  not  ot 

rarty,  and  the  dear  little  oottage 

at  Lambeth,  where  V                       I 

not   Ujts   to   !»■   lM':ir-1ramii2   n^iin 

,   and    vow  that   trail  shit  in  u'   f'r 

hrnksflli'v^  \v;iK  not  Burh  very  har- 

i   drnd-erv?      Wlii^n  «e  wnt  t.. 

Lonrl'in,  we  nudv  wiitinicntid  pih 

trinnut's  to  all  our  old   Iiaiiut^. 

1  d;.rosiiv  iiiv  wife  ernl.r;..-o.l  all  !»■ 

r  landladie-i.      Von  niav  lie  siir.' 

we  ask.^d  all   tin-  friends  of  tliuw 

ohi   limes  to  sh.ire  the  eomf.rr^ 

of  our  new  h.>nie  witli  m.      The 

Reverend    Rtr.    HML.'an   and    bi- 

lady  visiteil  us  ninre  tlian  unee. 

His  apiKvranee  in   the  jadpit  :n 

B (wlieir   he   pre^jrlie.i   very  fl 

nely,  as  «c   thou^'lit)  riius.-d   an 

iiwfnl  srandal   there.      Siiuips..ii   .'iii 

ne   too,  annllior  niihi.'kv  Ix-viti', 

and  WiLS  ^y<■h■■n,n■  .is  I.m-  as  lie  vvo.i 

histavain..ni;us.     .Mr.  .Ioini.-..,i 

tLll;ed..fo>ininL'.  but  he  put  us  .>!; 

r  TTK-e  or  t\\uv.      I  Ka|.|>osi'  our 

Iii.usf  wax  .iull.      I   know   ihat   I   n 

lysrlf  wonid   y-c   sil.ut  for  .la,'*  ^. 

and  fear  tW.a  iiiv  n.i>."iinr«.^  must 

eften   iiave  trie.1   the  .ij\ve.>le>t - 

teni|>eLTil  WM,n:in  in   llie  world  wIim 

.  liv,..i   with  nie.      I  did  not  .-arr 

f.ir   field   s|.„rts.       The    killing    <.nc 

■   ii;trtridi;e    was   so    like    killiu- 

another,  tli^it   I   wondered   liow   ni.'l 

1   i-.„ihj   jMss  days  :,fter  .lays   in 

tiie  pni-suit   r,r  (li:it   kind   .if  clant:l 

Iter.      Their  fox-linnlini;   slnri.  . 

would  l«-:;in  at  li-iir  o'rlm-k,  wlien  tl:e  t.ihle-eli  .th  Wiis  reinov.-.i,  mil 

last  till  supijer-tinie.      I  sat  silent, 

an.l   lislfnrd  :   day  after   .lay    1 

fell  asleep  :  ii.>  w.nider  1  wa.s  unt  ik' 

kin-:      Here  was   tlie   sloni, 

over,  the  vwU  av.iid.'d,  the  yh\\.  ir 

1  [...rl  and  ilie  ^.dior  not  ov,r 

contented!      Was  Su.siu,   I   liad   i«ri 

11  siirhiiii;  (•>!■  durijiy  the  voyage. 

pot  the  beauty  I  cxjjected  to  llnd 

hcrl     lu  the  first  place,  Su>>aji 
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and  all  the  family  o^ui  look  in  her  William's  log-book,  and  so, 
madam,  I  am  not  going  to  put  my  secrets  down  there.  No, 
Susan,  I  never  had  secrets  from  thee.  I  never  cared  for  another 
wonmn.  I  have  seen  more  beautiful,  but  none  that  suited  me  as 
well  as  your  Ladyship.  I  have  met  Mrs.  Carter  and  Miss  Mulso, 
and  Mrs.  Tliralc  and  Madam  Kaufmann,  and  the  angelical  Gunnings, 
and  her  Grace  of  Devonshire,  and  a  host  of  beauties  who  were  not 
angelic  by  any  means  ;  and  I  was  not  dazzled  by  them.  Nay, 
young  folks,  I  may  have  led  your  mother  a  weary  life,  and  been  a 
very  Bluebeard  over  her,  but  then  I  had  no  other  heads  in  the 
closet.  Only,  the  first  pleasure  of  taking  possession  of  our  kingdom 
over,  I  own  I  began  to  be  quickly  tired  of  the  crown.  When  the 
Captain  wears  it,  his  Majesty  will  be  a  very  different  Prince. 
He  can  ride  a-hunting  five  days  in  the  week,  and  find  the  sport 
amusing.  I  believe  he  would  hear  the  same  sermon  at  church  fifty 
times,  and  not  yawn  more  than  I  do  at  the  first  delivery.  But 
sweet  Joan,  beloved  Baucis !  being  thy  faithful  husband  and  true 
lover  always,  thy  Darby  is  rather  ashamed  of  having  been  testy 
so  often ;  and,  being  arrived  at  the  consummation  of  happiness, 
Philemon  asks  pardon  for  falling  asleep  so  frequently  after  dinner. 
There  came  a  period  of  my  life  when,  having  reached  the  summit 
of  felicity,  I  was  quite  tired  of  the  prospect  I  ha<l  there :  I  yawned 
in  Eden,  and  said,  "Is  this  alii  What,  no  lions  to  bitel  no  rain 
to  fain  no  thorns  to  prick  you  in  the  rose-bush  when  you  sit 
down  ] — only  Eve,  for  ever  sweet  and  tender,  and  figs  for  break- 
fast, dinner,  supjier,  from  week's  end  to  week's  end ! "  Shall  I 
make  my  confessions  1  Hearken  !  Well,  then,  if  I  must  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it. 


Here  three  i)ages  are  torn  out  of  Sir  George  Warrington's  MS, 
book,  for  which  the  Editor  is  sincerely  sorry. 

I  know  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Church ;  but, 
being  bred  of  another  persuasion  (and  sceptical  and  heterodox  re- 
garding that),  I  can't  help  doubting  the  other,  too,  and  wondering 
whether  Catholics,  in  their  confessions,  confess  all  1  Do  we  Protes- 
tants ever  do  so ;  and  has  education  rendered  those  other  fellow-men 
so  difierent  from  us  1  At  least,,  amongst  us,  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  suppose  Catholic  priests  or  laymen  more  frunk  and  open  than 
ourselves.  Which  brings  me  back  to  my  question, — does  any  man 
confess  all  1  Does  yonder  dear  creature  know  all  my  life,  who  has 
been  the  partner  of  it  for  thirty  years ;  who,  whenever  I  have  told 
her  a  sorrow,  has  been  ready  with  the  best  of  her  gentle  power  to 
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Hoothe  it ;  wlio  lius  wntchcd  when  I  did  not  speak,  and  when  I  W 
silent  has  been  eilent  herself,  or  with  the  rharniing  hypocrisy  rf 
wdiuan  has  worn  emilea  and  an  easy  opfieantnue  ho  as  to  mako  m» 
imagine  ehe  felt  w  aire,  or  would  not  even  aak  tu  disturb  hi-r  lord^ 
secret  when  be  aeemeil  to  indleute  a  desire  to  keep  it  prirute  }  Ob 
the  dear  hypocrite !  Have  I  not  watched  lier  hiding  the  boji' 
peccadilloes  from  papa'a  anger  1  Have  I  not  known  her  elieat  uut 
of  ber  housekeeping  to  paf  off  their  little  extravagtueea ;  and  (lUk 
e  with  an  artless  frux,  as  if  she  did  not  know  tiiat  our  re^-wini 


gentlemen  of  Duke's  Phxe,  and 
if  bis  terma,  ha>l  very  pressing 
I  phrase  is)  against  a  une  of  the 
a  the  very  earliest  da.ya,  thou 
Baling  something  froln  me, — thia 
;  that  one  getting  into  diagtne« 
)n  the  raipa,  young  folks,  accord- 
at  tuanuna  in  a  nt<.>c,  whilst  I 
were  Bpoile<l  liy  accident.  We 
8  >U  aecrett.  We  an  all  idom. 
nist,  repent  tio.  Yonder  deiir 
spare  mine  ;i  twin;;!'  uf  the  ;:iiiit  : 
At  til,:  end  i-t' 


Captain  had  had  dealinvt 
our  learned  collegian,  s 
reasons  for  sporting  bia 
University  traileeraenl 
wise  woman,  thou  wert 
one  Ht«aling  jam  from  t 
at  school ;  that  naught) 
iiig  to  the  fit)  flinging 
wa.^  told  the  gown  and 
all  hide  from  one  anothi 
We  sin  by  ourselves,  u..,. 
wuin;in  would  [jive  her  ft 
but,  wlien  I  hiive  the  fit,  the  pain 
the  novel  or  the  play,  the  hero  and  hen.iiie  marry  nr  dii-,  and  s.. 
there  ia  an  end  of  them  aa  far  as  the  pnet  is  iMiurrniil,  nhn  liuz.zavs 
for  his  young  couple  till  the  pristi'liaiw  turns  the  cunn'r  ;  or  ftnlj.-s 
the  hearae  and  plnm.s.  and  «h.ivels  tiir-iii  uihk-rHroun.l.  IJiit  "li.'ii 
Mr.  Random  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  arc  manic.l,  is  ;,II  ..v.r  <  Au- 
there  ncojuarrel^  at  home?  Are  there  no  I^idy  Bi'lkust..ii:'  abr<iud  ) 
are  there  no  L'litis tables  to  he  outniit  ]  no  teni|>tikti<in8  to  ikihiikt  ii~. 
or  be  Con,|iien.>d  by  na  {  Tlie  Sirens  s^tu^  after  Ulyasea  1..il-  iill.T 
Ilia  marriai,'e,  and  thi'  siiiturs  \v)iispi;n'il  in  Pcnelojie's  ear,  :uiil  he 
and  she  ha.1  many  a  iveary  day  of  doubt  and  eare,  aiid  so  have  we 
all.  As  regariis  inimcv  t  w;is  put  out  of  trouble  by  the  inheritan.'e 
I  miule:  but  di«>s  n.it  Ah;i  Vuni  sit  Inihind  l«irunets  as  well  a- 
f./„iles?  My  fri.Tids  in  London  nsnl  to  coiinratulate  me  <■„  my 
happines-s.  Win.  would  not  liki;  to  be  masIiT  of  a  ^'ood  house  uiid 
a  g.>od  estate !  But  i;tn  (Jiimliu  shut  the  liall-diKir  upon  blue  d.-vils, 
cir  lay  them  uhviiys  iu  a  ruil  sea  of  elaret?  Does  a  man  sleep  tlie 
Iwtter  who  ha.s  four -and -twenty  hours  to  doze  in  ?  Do  his  intelle^'ts 
brighten  alter  a  srniion  fnmi  llie  dull  old  viear ;  a  ten  minutes' 
iMckle  and  flattery  from  t)ie  villuL,','  apothcary  ;  or  llie  conversation 
of  Sir  John  anil  Sir  Tliojnaa  with  tlieir  ladii-s,  who  come  ten  moon- 
light muddy  milM  to  eat  a  liaiui.-h,  and  play  a  ruhlxrl  'Tis  all 
very  well  to  have  tradesmen  bowing  to  your  carriage-door,   nxtm 
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tniule  for  you  at  qtiarter-sessions,  and  my  tmty  wife  taken  down  the 
second  or  the  thinl  to  dinner :  liut  these  pleaBurea  fiiiie — nay,  have 
their  inconTeniencce.  In  our  part  of  the  country,  for  eeven  years 
we  came  to  Warrington  Manor,  oiir  two  what  tliey  called  best  neigh- 
boure  were  my  Lord  Tutbury  and  Sir  John  Miiiibrook.  We  are  of 
an  older  date  than  the  Mudbrookts  consequently,  when  we  dined 
together,  my  Lady  Tutbiiry  always  fell  to  niy  lot,  who  was  deaf  and 
fell  asleep  after  dinner  ;  or  if  I  had  Lady  Mudbrook,  she  chattered 
with  a  folly  bo  incessant  and  intense,  that  even  m  v  wife  conld  hardly 
keep  her  complacency  (consummate  hypocrite  as  her  Ladyship  is), 
knowing  the  rage  with  which  I  was  fuming  at  the  other's  clatter. 
I  come  to  London.  I  show  my  tongue  to  Doctor  Heberden.  I 
pour  out  my  catalogue  of  iomplaints.  "  Pslia,  my  dear  Sir  George  !  " 
says  the  unfeeling  physician.     "  Hendachcs,    languor,  bad   sleep, 

tiod  temper "  {"  Not  bail  temper :  Sir  George  has  the  sweetest 

temper  in  the  world,  only  he  ia  sometimes  a  llttlo  melancholy," 
says  my  wife.)  "Bad  aleep,  bad  temper,"  continues  the  implacuble 
Doctor.  "  My  dear  lady,  his  inheritance  has  licen  his  ruin,  and  a 
little  poverty  and  a  great  deal  of  occupation  would  do  him  all  the 
good  in  life." 

.  No,  my  brother  Harry  ought  to  have  l)een  the  squire,  with  re- 
iiininder  to  my  eon  Mileo,  of  course.  Harry's  letters  were  full  of 
gaiety  and  gootl  spirits.  His  estate  prospered ;  hia  negroes  multi- 
plied; his  cro]*  were  large;  he  was  a  memler  of  our  House  of 
Burgeeees ;  he  adored  his  wife  :  conhl  lie  but  have  a  child  his  happi- 
ness wonld  be  coinpletc.  Had  Hal  been  master  of  Warrington 
Manor-house,  in  my  place,  he  woulil  have  been  beloved  through  the 
whole  country ;  he  would  have  been  steward  at  all  the  races,  the 
gayrat  of  all  the  jolly  huntsmen,  the /-(>n  fcnu  at  all  the  mansions 
round  about,  where  people  scarce  cared  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
welcome  at  sight  of  my  glum  face.  As  for  my  wife,  all  the  world 
liked  her,  and  agreed  in  pitying  her.  I  don't  know  how  the  report 
got  abroad,  but  'twas  generally  agreed  tlint  I  treated  her  with  awful 
cruelty,  and  that  for  jealousy  I  was  a  perfect  Biuebeanl.  Ah  me  ! 
And  so  it  is  tmc  that  I  have  had  many  dark  boura ;  that  I  pass 
days  in  long  silencre ;  that  the  eonvernation  of  fools  and  whipper- 
snappers  makm  me  rebellious  aud  peevish,  and  that,  when  I  feel 
contempt,  I  wmetimes  don't  know  how  to  conceal  it,  or  I  shoiild 
say  did  not  I  hope  as  I  grow  older  I  grow  more  charitable. 
Because  I  do  not  love  bawling  and  galloping  after  a  fox,  like  the 
Captain  yonder,  lam  not  his  superior  ;  but,  in  lliiii  resjiect,  humbly 
own  that  he  is  mine.  He  has  perceptions  whii-li  iirc  denied  me; 
enjoyments  which  I  cannot  understand.  Becnu^'  I  am  bliml  the 
world  is  not  dark.     I  try  now  and  listen  with  resgiect  when  Squire 


I 


ve.ste<i  ill  tlie  Umise  i.r  I!iiii.T 

to  pray  for  tlie  Ri.jii]  ititiTj*. 

of  America.     Ami  it  was  jux 

Mttled  in  oiir  English  home,  i 

Madam  Esmond  began  to  tal 

some  pruteit  such  as  n-omi^n  a 

the  relations  betnTcn  \>g.    Ut 

from  whiVh  he  miraciilously  n 

hia  beauty;  am]  on  this  r&x 

little  wheedling  letter  to  the 

She  I'OMxeg  her  with  all  sorts  o 

of  respect  ami  gooilwilj,      Shi 

geniim  of  the  lad  (what  hiith 

slop  the  t-rowth  of  that  gull; 

miiat  have  sent  over  to  his 

boy's  hair,  fnr  the  old  hidv,  in 

of  some  siirh  present.     l'  w(n 

aliowfil  it  to  pnss  our  cmtou 

for  tliese  peace-offr rings  uml  si 

a  tolerably  gmcioiia  h'lter  fn 

inveigiis  against  the  dingerou 

laments  to  think  that  her  im 

who,  she  fears,  will  be  no  lirttei 

not  woniler,  considering  who  hi 

can  a  wife  tnken  from  an  oim 

BymimthiBc  with  persons  of  rar 

of  the  Crown  at  heart?    If  evil 

(for  tiie  folks  in  Ammca  nppei 
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she  might  hear  that  one  of  her  bods  was  not  on  the  side  of 
rebellion.  When  we  camo,  in  after  days,  to  look  over  old  feimily 
papers  in  Virginia,  we  found  "Letters  from  my  daughter  Lady 
Warrington,"  neatly  tied  up  with  a  ribbon.  My  Lady  Theo  insisted 
I  should  not  open  them ;  and  the  truth,  I  believe,  is,  that  they 
were  so  full  of  praises  of  her  husband  that  she  thought  my  vanity 
would  suffer  from  reading  them. 

When  Madam  began  to  write,  she  gave  us  brief  notices  of  Harry 
and  his  wife.  "  The  two  women,"  she  wrote,  "  still  govern  every- 
thing with  my  poor  boy  at  Fannystown  (as  he  chooses  to  call  his 
house).  They  must  save  money  there,  for  I  hear  but  a  shabby 
account  of  their  manner  of  entertaining.  The  Mount  Vernon 
(/entlerfuin  continues  to  be  his  great  friend,  and  he  votes  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  very  much  as  his  guide  advises  him.  Why  he 
should  be  so  sparing  of  his  money  I  cannot  imderstand :  I  heard^  of 
five  negroes  who  went  with  his  equipages  to  my  Lord  Bottetourt*s, 
only  two  had  shoes  to  their  feet  I  had  reasons  to  save,  having 
sons  for  whom  I  wished  to  provide,  but  he  hath  no  children,  wherein 
he  certainly  is  spared  from  much  grief,  though,  no  doubt,  Heaven 
in  its  wisdom  means  our  good  by  the  trials  which,  through  our  chil- 
dren, it  causes  us  to  endure.  His  mother-in-law,"  she  added  in  one 
of  her  letters,  "  has  been  ailing.  Ever  since  his  marriage,  my  poor 
Henry  has  been  the  creature  of  these  two  artful  women,  and  they 
rule  him  entirely.  Nothing,  my  dear  daughter,  is  more  contrary  to 
(common  sense  and  to  Holy  Scripture  than  this.  Are  we  not  told, 
Wives,  be  obedient  to  your  husbands  f  Had  Mr.  Warrington  lived, 
I  should  have  endeavoured  to  follow  up  that  sacred  precept,  holding 
that  nothing  so  becomes  a  woman  as  humility  and  obedience" 

Presently  we  had  a  letter  sealed  with  black,  and  announcing 
the  death  of  our  dear  good  Mountain,  for  whom  I  had  a  hearty 
regret  and  affection,  remembering  her  sincere  love  for  us  as  children. 
Harry  deplored  the  event  in  his  honest  way,  and  with  tears  which 
actually  blotted  his  paper.  And  Madam  Esmond,  alluding  to  the 
circumstance,  said  :  "  My  late  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Mountain,  as  soon 
as  she  found  her  illness  was  fatal,  sent  to  me  requesting  a  last  inter- 
view on  her  death-bed,  intending,  doubtless,  to  pray  my  forgiveness 
for  her  treachery  towards  me.  I  sent  her  word  that  I  could  forgive 
her  as  a  Christian,  and  heartily  hope  (though  I  confess  I  doubt  it) 
that  she  had  a  due  sense  of  her  crime  towards  me.  But  our  meet- 
ing, I  considered,  was  of  no  use,  and  could  only  occasion  unpleasant- 
ness between  us.  If  she  repented,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour,  it 
was  not  too  late,  and  I  sincerely  trusted  that  she  was  now  doing  so. 
And,  would  you  believe  her  lamentable  and  hardened  condition? 
she  sent  me  word  through  Dinah,  my  woman,  whom  I  despatched 
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to  her  'wilh  ineilirincs  fur  hrr  souVb  and  h'.r  Inniiin  liMithf   tfuit  ibr 

had  nothing  to  repeat  of  a«  far  aa  rcgarduil  Iier  condnct  Xo  m«i  •oil 

she  wantod  to  he  left  done !     Foot  Dinah  distributed  the  mediriw 

fo  my  negroes,  and  our  people  took  it  eojer^y— whilst  Mrs.  Moiis- 

tiiin,  left  to  benwlf,  stiocumbed  ia  the  fever.     0!i  the  perver«itv  <rf 

Immiin  kiml !     This   poor   creature  waa  too  piitud   to    take    tnf 

remedies,  and  is  nov  beyond   the  reach  of  cure  and  phyniciaiu. 

Vou  tell  me  your  little  Miles  Ib  eufajett  to  fiU  of  cholic      Mf 

reme<ly,  anil  I  will  beg  '  '       le  know  if  efTectual,  is,"  Jtc.  &<■- 

^-and  here  followeil  thi  n,  which  thou  didst  not  take,  O 

nay  sou,  my  heir,  and  n  scaiiso  thy  fond  mother  had  her 

n  th     a  fa      nte  |)o  h  tn  I  is  mtant  n    tro  bles  t>u 

first  burn  wa    d  t  fiiU  D  d  w    d    n  t    iirti    eonmaanl 

with  t     tl   pnaa  b  twei  n  th       eorreapond     ce  t      I  fear 

y  Lad    Tl       was  n  can  bd     else  h  w  to  a  -co  nt  f 

ph  ase   n  f  Moil  u  I  ttera  wh    si  d       I  am  gUd 

hear  th    powd  re  hn  dear    fa  Id  good  I     Th  y  aiv   if 

u  t  on  «  first  on  &  K  i  mn)bimlaaB,  aimoit  n^allttttt^ 

nd  ha  e  bee    the  We.        ^         rf  ruEttviRg  aaay  pereona  rotrnd"^ 

lit  I    I  It       ht        I     I        1     I       I  I 

III  I  ^1   II   1         II  1111 


CHAPTER   LXXXVI 

AT  HOME 

SUCH  an  appeal  as  this  of  our  mother  would  have  softened 
hearts  niiicii  lesd  obdurate  than  ours ;  and  we  talked  of  a 
8i)eedy  visit  to  Virginia,  and  of  hiring  all  the  Youmj 
Ra^^heVs  cabin  accommodation.  But  our  child  must  fall  ill,  for 
whom  the  voyage  would  be  dangerous,  and  from  whom  the  mother 
of  course  could  not  part;  and  the  Yovng  Rachel  made  her 
voyage  without  us  that  year.  Another  year  there  was  another 
difficulty,  in  my  worship's  first  attack  of  the  gout  (which  occupied 
mc  a  good  dcfd,  and  afterwards  certainly  cleared  my  wits  and 
enlivened  my  spirits) ;  and  now  came  another  much  sadder  caupc 
for  delay  in  the  sad  news  we  received  from  Jamaica.  Some  two 
years  after  our  establishment  at  the  Manor,  our  dear  (Jeneral 
returned  from  his  government,  a  little  richer  in  the  world's  goo<lH 
tlmn  when  he  went  away,  but  having  undergone  a  loss  for  which 
no  wealth  could  console  him,  and  after  which,  indee<l,  he  did  not 
care  to  remain  in  the  West  Indies.  My  Theo's  poor  mother — the 
most  tender  and  affectionate  friend  (save  one)  I  have  ever  had— 
<lied  abroad  of  the  fever.  Her  last  regret  was  that  she  should  not 
l>o  allowed  to  live  to  see  our  children  and  ourselves  in  prosperity. 

*'  She  8ce8  us,  though  we  do  not  see  her ;  and  she  thanks  you, 
( Jrorirc.  for  having  been  good  to  her  children,"  her  husband  said. 

He,  we  thought,  would  not  be  long  ere  he  joined  her.  His 
love  for  her  had  been  the  happiness  and  business  of  his  whole 
life.  To  be  away  from  her  seemed  living  no  more.  It  was 
])itiable  to  watch  the  good  man  as  he  sat  with  us.  My  wife,  in 
lier  air  and  in  many  tones  and  gestures,  couKtantly  recalled  her 
ni(»ther  to  the  bereaved  widower's  heart  Wiiat  cheer  we  could 
give  him  in  his  calamity  we  offered;  but,  especially,  little  Hetty 
was  now,  under  Heaven,  his  chief  supiK)rt  and  consolation.  She 
had  refused  more  than  one  advantageous  match  in  the  Island,  the 
General  told  us ;  and  on  her  return  to  England,  my  Loiil  Wrotham's 
heir  laid  himself  at  her  feet.  But  she  loved  best  to  stay  with  her 
father,  Hetty  said.  As  long  as  he  was  not  tired  of  her  she  cared 
for  no  husband. 

47 
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"Nay,"  Biiiil  \\r,  when  tiiia  last  great  match  was  propnfwd.  "let 
the  General  Htaj  six  monthB  with  iie  at  the  Manur  here,  antl  yixi 
can  hfive  him  at  Oaklmnit  for  the  other  bi'x." 

But  Hetty  declared  her  father  never  could  Iwnr  Oakhuret  ajmi" 
now  that  her  mother  was  gone ;  and  she  would  marry  nn  man  fcr 
his  coronet  and  money — not  she !  The  Gcneml,  when  wc  talked 
this  matter  over,  eaid  gravdy  that  tlic  child  had  no  desire  for 
marrying,  owing  pOBsilily  to  some  disaiijiointnient  in  early  life,  of 
which  she  never  spoke :  and  we.  respet-ling  her  feelitupi, 


:  piirts  etimiily  siler 
a  college  living  near  to 
his  poTMinage.  We  pi 
this  lady,  though  we  mi 
idea  regarding  our  poor 
that  which  1  had.  Th 
in  the  habit  of  speak 
herself  eicessiTely  on  b' 

"  My  dear  Sir  Gp 
aod  oft«i  told  our  Al 
in  my  house  to  mnke  lea  lor  . 


t   hand  V 
■>  U:  die 
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ther  Lambert  hiui  by  this  tinni 
I  und  a  wife  of  couree  to  adorn 
a  mixlemto  degree  of  liking  for 
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"  Don't  you  j)erceive,  my  dear  madam,  that  it  is  you  who  have 
insinuated  as  mucli,  not  only  regarding  yourself,  but  regarding  my 
own  two  daughters  1 " 

"  N(iver,  never,  never,  as  I'm  a  Christian  woman !  And  it's 
most  cruel  of  you  to  say  so,  sir.  And  I  do  say  a  sister  is  best 
out  of  the  house,  that  I  do !  And  as  Theo's  time  is  coming,  I 
warn  her,  that^s  all." 

"  Have  you  discovered,  my  good  madam,  whether  my  poor 
Hetty  has  stolen  any  of  the  spoons  ?  When  I  came  to  breakfast 
this  morning,  my  daughter  was  alone,  and  there  must  have  been  a 
score  of  j>iecc8  of  silver  on  the  table." 

**  La,  sir !  who  ever  said  a  wonl  about  spoons  ?  Did  /  ever 
accuse  the  poor  dear?  If  I  did,  may  I  drop  down  dead  at  this 
moment  on  this  hearthrug !  And  I  ain't  used  to  be  spoke  to  in 
this  way.  And  me  and  Jack  have  both  remarked  it ;  and  I've 
done  my  duty,  that  I  have."  And  here  Mrs.  Jack  flounces  out  of 
the  room,  in  tears. 

"And  has  the  woman  had  the  impudence  to  tell  you  this,  my 
child  ] "  asks  the  General,  when  Theo  (who  is  a  little  delicate)  comes 
to  the  tea-table. 

"She  has  told  me  every  day  since  she  has  been  here.  She 
comes  into  my  dressing-room  to  tell  me.  She  comes  to  my  nursery, 
and  says,  *  Ah,  /  wouldn't  have  a  sister  prowling  about  my  nursery, 
that  I  wouldn't.'  Ah,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  amiable  and  well- 
bred  relatives,  siiy  I." 

"  Thy  poor  mother  has  been  spared  this  woman,"  groans  the 
General. 

"  Our  mother  would  have  made  her  better,  papa,"  sayB  Theo, 
kissing  him. 

"Yes,  dear."  And  I  see  that  both  of  them  are  at  their 
prayers. 

But  this  must  be  owned,  that  to  love  one's  relatives  is  not 
always  an  easy  task ;  to  live  with  one's  neighbours  is  sometimes 
not  amusing.  From  Jack  Lambert's  de;|neanour  next  day,  I  could 
see  that  his  wife  had  given  him  her  version  of  the  conversation. 
Jack  was  sulky,  but  not  dignified.  He  was  angry,  but  his  anger 
did  not  i>revent  his  api)etite.  He  preached  a  sermon  for  us  which 
was  entirely  stupid.  And  little  Miles,  once  more  in  sables,  sat  at 
his  grandfather's  side,  his  little  hand  placed  in  that  of  the  kind 
old  man. 

Would  he  stay  and  keep  house  for  us  during  our  Virginian  trip  t 
The  housekeeper  should  be  put  under  the  full  domination  of  Hetty. 
The  butler's  keys  should  be  handed  over  to  him ;  for  Gumbo,  not 
I  thought  with  an  over  good  grace,  was  to  come  with  us  to  Virginia : 
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having,  it  iniist  be  preniipefl,  united  himself  witli  Mre,  Mnlly  in  tlio 
bonds  of  raatrimoii.v,  and  ppoplwj  a  cottage  in  my  park  witli  sundi? 
taimy  Guraboa,  Under  the  (are  of  oiu'  goi)d  Genenil  and  hit 
ilitiighter  we  left  our  Louse  then ;  ve  tntrcltcil  to  LfOadoii,  and 
tiience  to  Bristol,  and  oiir  obsequious  agent  tlmrc  liod  the  opportiiuttv 
of  declaring  that  he  should  offer  up  prayers  for  our  prosperity,  and 
of  Towing  that  children  ao  beautiful  aa  ours  (we  had  an  tn&nt  by 
this  time  to  accompany  Miles)  were  never  seirn  on  any  ship  before. 
We  inade  a  voyage  without  accident.     How  strange  the  feeling  « 


imond !  A  coai^h  and  k  hort  of 
ceivfi  us ;  and  hard  by  a  gentle- 
jur  livery,  too,  who  sprang  from 
us.  Not  a  little  cJiarnied  were 
Be  rode  with  ua  to  our  niother's 
lops  to  welcome  us :  and  Thca 

is  as  &r  as  our  mother's  house  ; 
irt  by  entering  with  us.  "She 
pretty  good  friends ;  but  Fnuiy 

B  ia  no  love  lost  lietween   'em.  I 

thoii'art  Siff.  And  t*)-riiorrow  I  shall  have  the  hi.iioiir  to  pr.'s.-i.t 
Ikt  sister  lo  Tlico.  'Twas  only  from  hiipiM'Tiini:  to  W  in  town 
yesterday  that  I  lieanl  the  ship  was  signal  li'd,  and  waited  to  s.-r 
y..u.  I'huve  soMt  a  lu-gro  boy  home  to  my  wife,  aiul  she'll  U-  h.n- 
to  iKiy  her  res|K'(:ts  to  my  Liiily  \Viiri-iiii;tiiu,"  Ami  Harry,  ufUr 
this  brief  greeting,  jonii*d  out  of  the  carria'-'e,  and  left  us  to  i.ir.t 
oiir  mother  alone. 

Since  I  partoil  from  her  I  had  seen  a  great  di-id 
mill  Tlieo  anil  I  had  paid  our  n'S|>e<'ls  to  the  Kin 


i  landed  from  o 
DegToca  wpJB  there  in  ' 
man  on  faoraebock,  witi 
his  horse  and  rushed  u 
Txith  of  US'  to  see  otir  d 
door  Yonder  she  st4. 
knelt  down  to  ask  her 
Harry  rode  in  the 
but  would  not,  as  he  i 
sees  me,"  he  owned,  " 
and  she  are  best  apart ;  a 
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«el,Mji.ed   I 
;.ml  led  her 
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I   her  knr,- 


of  fine  njm|iii 
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;   but  if  it   had   b.'.'n    : 


«el.u 


to  lie  sure,  to  be  laixoin  lads  a 
libek  palea  were  gri/jding  now  with  snowy  j>iil!s:  and  soztie  who 
were  bom  siliee  my  time  were  jieering  at  doorways  with  their  great 
eyes  and  little  naked  feet.  It  w.ts,  "  Vm  littlv  Sip.  Ma.iter  George  '.  " 
and  "  I'm  Dinah,  Sir  George  '.  "  ainl  "  Ini  Ma^^ter  ^^liles's  boy  ! "  says 
a  little  chap  in  a  new  livery  and  boots  of  nature's  lilacking.     Ere 
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the  day  was  over  the  whole  houBeliold  had  found  a  pretest  for 
passing  before  ub,  and  griaiiiDg  and  bowing  and  making  ua  welcome. 
I  don't  know  how  many  repasts  were  seired  to  us.  In  the  evening 
my  Lady  Warrington  had  to  receive  all  the  gentry  of  the  little 
town,  whi<'h  she  did  with  perfect  grace  an<l  good-humour,  and  I  had 
to  shake  hunds  witli  a,  few  old  aoquiuntances — old  enemies  I  was 
going  to  fuiy  ;  but  I  had  come  into  a  fortune  and  was  no  longer  a 
naughty  prodigal.  Why,  a  drove  of  fatted  calves  was  killed  in  my 
honour !  My  poor  Hal  wag  of  the  entertainment,  hut  gloomy  and 
crestfollen.  His  mother  spoke  to  him,  but  it  was  as  a  queen  to 
a  rebellious  prince,  her  son,  who  was  not  yet  forgiven.  We  two 
slipped  away  from  the  company,  and  went  up  to  the  rooms  astiigncd 
to  me :  but  there,  oa  we  begun  a.  free  conversation,  our  mother, 
taper  in  hand,  appeared  with  her  pale  face.  Did  I  want  anythingi 
Was  everything  quite  as  I  wished  it  T  She  hail  peeped  in  at  the 
dearest  children,  who  were  sleeping  like  cherubs.  How  she  did 
caress  them,  and  delight  over  them  !  How  she  was  charmed  with 
Miles's  dominating  uirs,  and  the  little  Theo's  smiles  and  dimples  1 
"  Supper  is  just  coming  on  the  table,  Sir  George.  If  you  like  our 
cookery  better  than  the  tavern,  Henry,  i  beg  you  to  stay."  What 
a  ditTerent  welcome  there  was  in  the  words  and  tone  addressed  to 
each  of  us !  Hul  hung  down  his  head,  and  followed  to  the  lower 
room.  A  clergyman  begged  a  blesfling  on  the  meal.  He  touched 
with  not  a  little  art  and  eloquence  upon  our  arrival  at  home,  upon 
oiu'  safe  passage  across  the  stormy  waters,  upon  the  love  and  for- 
giveness which  awaited  us  in  the  mansions  of  the  Heavenly  Parent 
when  the  storms  of  life  were  over. 

Here  was  a  new  clergyman,  quite  unlike  some  whom  I  remem- 
bered about  us  in  earlier  days,  and  I  prmsed  him,  but  Madam 
Esmond  shook  her  head.  She  waa  afraid  his  principles  were  very 
dangerous  :  she  was  afraid  others  had  adopted  those  dangerous 
principles.  Had  I  not  seen  the  paper  signed  by  the  hurgesacs  and 
merchants  at  Williamsburg  the  year  bcfore^the  Lees,  Randolphs, 
Bassets,  Washingtons,  and  the  like,  and  oh,  my  dear,  that  I  should 
have  to  say  it,  our  name,  that  is,  your  brother's  (by  what  influence 
I  do  not  like  to  say),  and  this  unhappy  Mr.  Belman's  who  begged  a 
blessing  last  night  T 

If  there  bad  been  quarrels  in  our  little  colonial  society  when 
I  left  home,  what  were  these  to  the  fe*ida  I  found  raging  on  my 
return  t  We  had  sent  the  Stamp  Act  to  America,  and  been  forceil 
to  repeal  it.  Then  we  must  try  a  new  set  of  duties  on  glass,  paper, 
and  what  not,  and  repeal  that  Act  too,  with  the  exception  of  a  duty 
on  tea.  From  Boston  to  Charleston  the  tea  was  conliscated.  Even 
my  mother,  loyal  aa  she  was,  gave  up  her  bvourite  drink ;  and  mj 
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poor  wife  would  have  had  to  forego  hers,  hut  we  had  brought  a 
quantity  for  our  private  drinking  on  biianl  tjiiip,  which  hiul  puil 
four  times  ob  much  duty  at  home.  Not  tliat  I  for  my  part  would 
hare  heeitatod  about  paying  duty.  The  home  Uovemment  uiu<t 
have  eotno  meunB  of  revenue,  or  its  pretensioua  to  authority  wen; 
idle.  They  eay  the  colonies  were  tried  and  tyranniHed  over ;  I  «r 
the  home  Government  was  tried  anil  tyrauniBed  over.  ('Tis  but  an 
affair  of  argument  anil  liiRtnrv  nnw  ■  we  tried  the  questioi 


beat ;  and  the  mati,. 
Britain  by  the  Nonn: 
I  own  to  have  taVpu 
nnd  unfortunntt  l 

tlie  universal 
Mr.  Bnuldocl 
fallen  upon  u 
the  rapacity  ui  ,u~.., 
the  French  arms  hoi 
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ba  with  th     1 
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tl 
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completely  aa  the  conquest  ui 
along,  from  conviction,  I  tnut, 
1  of  the  quarrel  In  that  brief 
hiuh  I  had  hail  in  my  early  life^ 
woll-aSected  persons  was,  that 
d,  and  defeat  and  disaster  had 
remisaness,  the  selfisliness,  and 
tople  for  whose  defeni^  against 
The  colonists  were  for  haTing 
Thef  nude  extoTtioiiaU 
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take,  or  rather  tnok,  the  English  eiilc  of  the  ijibpute.  My  sym- 
pathies haii  aluays  been  with  borne,  where  I  was  now  a  squire  ami 
a  citizen ;  but  haii  my  lot  been  to  plant  tobacpo,  and  live  on  tlie 
banks  of  Jainea  River  or  Potomac,  no  iloiibt  my  opiniuna  had  been 
altered.  When,  for  instance,  I  visited  my  brother  at  his  new  house 
and  plantation,  I  found  him  and  bis  wife  as  staunch  Americans  as 
we  were  British.  We  had  some  words  upon  the  matter  in  dispute, 
— who  ha<l  not  in  tbosc  troublesome  times  T — but  our  argument  was 
carried  on  without  rancour;  even  my  new  sistiT  could  not  bring  us 
to  that,  though  she  did  her  beet  when  we  wci'e  togctlier,  and  in  the 
curtain  lectiires  which  I  have  no  doubt  she  infiicted  on  her  spouse, 
like  a  notable  housewife  as  she  was.  But  we  trusted  in  each  other 
BO  entirely  that  even  Harry's  duty  towards  his  wife  would  not  make 
him  quarrel  with  his  brother.  He  loved  me  from  old  time,  when 
my  word  was  law  with  hini ;  he  still  protested  that  he  and  every 
Virginian  gentleman  of  hie  side  was  loyal  to  the  Crown,  War 
was  not  declared  aa  yet,  and  gentlemen  of  different  opinions,  were 
courteous  enough  to  one  another.  Nay,  at  our  public  dinners  and 
festivals,  the  health  of  tlic  King  was  still  ostentatiously  drunk  :  and 
tlic  Assembly  of  every  colony,  though  preparing  for  Cnngress,  though 
resisting  all  attempts  at  taxation  on  tlie  p:irt  of  the  home  autboritics, 
was  loud  in  its  expressions  of  regard  for  the  King  our  Father,  and 
pathetic  in  its  apixMils  to  that  paternal  sovereign  to  put  away  evil 
counsellors  from  him,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  moderation  and 
reason.  Up  to  the  lust,  our  Virginian  gentry  were  a  grave,  orderly, 
aristocratic  folk,  with  the  strongest  sense  of  their  own  dignity  and 
station.  In  later  days,  and  nearer  home,  we  have  heani  of  fraterni- 
sation and  equality.  Amongst  the  great  folks  of  our  Old  World  I 
have  never  seen  a  gentleman  standing  more  on  his  dignity  and  main- 
taining it  better  than  Mr.  Washington ;  no — not  the  King  against 
whom  he  took  anus.  In  the  eyes  of  all  the  gentry  of  the  French 
Ciinrt,  who  gaily  Joinc<l  in  the  cnisiide  against  us,  and  so  took  their 
revenge  for  Canada,  the  great  American  chief  ^naya  appeared  as 
itiioj:  andron,  and  they  allowed  that  his  better  could  not  be  seen  in 
Versailles  itself.  Though  they  were  quarrelling  with  the  Governor, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  still  maintained  amicable 
relations  with  him,  and  exchanged  dignified  courtesies.  When  my 
Lord  Bottctourt  arrived,  and  held  his  court  at  Williamsburg  in  no 
small  splendour  and  state,  all  the  gentry  waited  upon  him.  Madam 
Esmond  included.  And  at  his  death.  Lord  Dunmore,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  brought  a  fine  family  with  him,  was  treated  with  the 
wtin<»t  respect  by  our  gentry  privately,  though  publicly  the  House 
of  Assembly  and  the  Governor  were  at  war. 

Their  quarreb  are  a  matter  of  history,  and  concern  me  i)erson- 
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ally  only  so  for  aa  this,  that  our  bi]i^;wBe0  being  I'onveii^l  foi  tlit 
1st  of  Miirch  in  tlie  year  after  my  arrival  in  Virfriitja,  it  «"ua  ayrwd 
that  we  should  all  pay  a  viait  to  our  capita],  auil  our  duty  to  llv 
Governor.  Since  Hurry's  unfortunate  marriage  Madiun  Esmnoil 
had  not  performed  this  duty,  though  always  iireviousiy  ooeustotnol 
U>  pay  it  J  but  now  that  her  eldest  son  was  arrived  in  I  he  culaor, 
my  mother  opined  that  we  muat  certainly  wait  upon  his  ExeeUwiry 
"  sorry,  porliapn,  to  get  away  from  mir 

'eties   of  the  provincial  rapititl. 


tlie  Governor, 
little  Richmond  to  e 
Hiulam  engaged,  and 
jit  Richmond  for  hers 
^nerosity  was  curious, 
-servants  likewise  won 
not  to  be  so  lavish.  ' 
1  to  save,  whii 


ivith    B 


wil 


If  ahe  chose  to 
hesitate  1  She  had  ool 
her  every  day  (she  fell 

them  as  murl\  a,s  they  wci 
former  davs  I  vertainlv  co 
A  I  think  w^ 


•rice,  tiie  liest  house  to  be  lisil 
family.  Now  I  was  rich,  Ii*r 
e  than  onre  to  interpose  (her  oW 
r  new  way  of  hfe),  niid  beg  hiT 
ly  said,  in  former  days  she  hod 
I  no  more.  Harry  hiiJ  euougli, 
taken  out  of  the  housekeeppr'ii 
xtravagant  now,  why  should  she 
daughter  and  gntnddiildTeii  witlt 
I  all  three  of  them,  aiid  spoilod 
!  rapanie'  nf  Ki'in;:  spiijlril).      Bcsidrs 
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ml  her  host  wines,  pliitc, 
II  charge,  ami   I 


iiihcr,  th;it  Hhe  actually  persuaded 
r  Fiitiny,  IIjiI's  wife,  who  would  hu' 
r  t]j;iii  f:i<'i:  Madam  Esmond.    But, 


istiii-  t'>  TW 


y  (to  whose  h 

ime  visit)  I'amc  ii|]  to  tnwn,  and  made  her  <'urtscy  to  Madam  Esumu'!, 
and  was  forgiven.  And  riitlier  than  If  fMr;,'ivfii  in  tliat  way,  I  ,m  n, 
for  my  part,  that  I  would  jircfer  pcniition  <>r  uli.T  |«TSCc>ution. 

"You  kww  tlif>r,  my  iliMr?"  says  Miirlam  ivsraond,  pointiiii' 
t«  her  fuie  silver  Kc.mvs.  '•  Fainiy  hath  often  cleajied  thein  when 
she  was  with  me  at  Castlewijod.  And  this  dress,  too,  Fanny  knows, 
I  darewiyt  Her  juwr  MKillier  had  the  care  of  it.  I  always  bad 
the  greatest  c  iifidenL'C  iu  her." 
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Here  there  is  wrath  fla^ihing  from  Fanny's  eyes,  which  our  mother, 
who  has  forgiven  her,  does  not  perceive — not  she  ! 

"  Oh,  she  was  a  treasure  to  me ! "  Madam  resumes.  **  I  never 
should  have  nursed  my  boys  through  their  illnesses  but  for  your 
mother's  admirable  care  of  them.  Colonel  Lee,  permit  me  to  pre- 
sent you  to  my  daughter,  my  Lady  Warrington.  Her  Ladyship  is 
a  neighbour  of  your  relatives  the  Bunburys  at  home.  Here  comes 
his  Excellency.     Welcome,  my  Lord  !  " 

And  our  princess  performs  before  his  Lordship  one  of  those 
curtseys  of  which  she  was  not  a  little  proud ;  and  I  fancy  I  sc*e 
some  of  the  company  venturing  to  smile. 

"  By  George,  madam,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  since  Count  Borulawski, 
I  have  not  seen  a  bow  so  elegant  as  your  Ladyship's." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  who  was  Count  Bonilawski  ? "  asks  Madam. 

"  He  was  a  nobleman  high  in  favour  with  his  Polish  Majesty," 
replies  Mr.  Lee.  **  May  I  ask  you,  madam,  to  present  me  to  your 
distinguished  son  ?  " 

"  This  is  Sir  George  Warrington,"  says  my  mother,  pointing 
to  me. 

**  Pardon  me,  madam.  I  meant  Captain  Warrington,  who  was 
by  Mr.  Wolfe's  side  when  he  died.  I  had  been  contented  to  share 
his  fate,  so  I  had  been  near  him." 

And  the  ardent  Lee  swaggers  up  to  Harry,  and  takes  his  hand 
with  respect,  and  pays  him  a  compliment  or  two,  which  makes  me, 
at  least,  pardon  him  for  his  late  impertinence :  for  my  dearest  Hul 
walks  gloomily  through  his  mother's  rooms,  in  his  old  uniform  of 
the  famous  corps  which  he  has  quitted. 

We  had  had  many  meetings,  which  the  stern  mother  could  not 
interrupt,  and  in  which  that  instin(ttive  love  which  bound  us  to 
one  another,  and  which  nothing  could  destroy,  had  opportunity  to 
speak.  Entirely  unlike  each  other  in  our  pursuits,  our  tastes,  our 
opinions — his  life  being  one  of  eager  exercise,  active  sport,  and  all 
the  amusements  of  the  field,  while  mine  is  to  dawdle  over  books 
and  spend  my  time  in  languid  self  contemplation — we  have,  never- 
theless, had  such  a  sympathy  as  almost  passes  the  love  of  women. 
My  poor  Hal  confessed  as  much  to  me,  for  his  part,  in  his  artless 
manner,  when  we  went  away  without  wives  or  wofiaanklnd,  except 
a  few  negroes  left  in  the  place,  and  passed  a  week  at  Castlewood 
together. 

The  ladies  did  not  love  each  other.  I  know  enough  of  my 
Lady  Theo,  to  see  after  a  very  few  glances  whether  or  not  she 
takes  a  liking  to  another  of  her  amiable  sex.  All  my  powers 
of  persuasion  or  command  fail  to  change  the  stubborn  creature's 
opinion.     Had  she  ever  said  a  word  against  Mrs.  This  or  Miss 
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Tlwtl  N«t  Blie!  Has  niic  twpn  otherwise  tluin  civiU  No, 
assuredly  1  My  La<ly  Tlieo  ie  polite  to  a  beggar-woman,  Ireau 
lnT  kilclien-miiiilB  like  liuchesaes,  ami  murniurB  a  eomjilimcul  to 
the  <leatist  for  hia  elegant  mannN  of  pulling  lier  tooth  uut.  She 
wuulil  black  my  boots,  or  clean  the  grate,  if  I  ordaiiied  it  (ulways 
looking  like  a.  liucheaa  the  while);  but  as  soon  aa  I  ifay  ta  her, 
"  My  dear  creature,  be  foud  of  this  lady,  or  t'otlier ! "  all  ubedienre 
ceases ;  she  executes  tlie  most  refined  curbteya ;  smiles  and  kiasc* 
even  to  order ;  but  per*"""-  ♦'■**  ■""steriom  undeiEiiahle  free-inaflonic 


aimul,  whirh  paMca 

the  other  hates  her. 

her  howtc,  and  at  oi 

old  daya,  I  ftdly  ere 

oaths,  tliat,  by  Geo 

majle  hira  marry  her. 

tortured  as  she  waa,  ^ 

lie  couldn't  1     I  Bay 

law  a  genuine  com] 

had  no  love  to  ffn  . 

in  pRiiae  of  hor  beamy  lom  »oiiii,  :irii[  e 

I   did  nut  tiiink  Ii.t  a   \'-.-rh-'-i  [Mniyon, 

flint  <'(ini|>Iiini.'iit3  or  vii^iie  apiirovai,  If 

v-an  disapjKiintiiii,'  my  jiiwr  anient  fi'lluiv, 

revolt  against  Huttcrv  and  laUchoml  into  ivhiih  1  sonR-Iinu-ri  friuiti- 

■idly  rush.     Why  should  I  not  fay,  "Yw,  dear  llal,  thy  wife  is  a 

jiaraijon  !  lier  .sin^.-iiii;  is  dfli^htfiil,  her  hair  and  sha|M!  are  boaiiri- 

fi.1  ; "  US  I  mis-'ht  hav,' wiiii  hv  a  lilrlr  <-niiinioii  Mtn't.h  nf  ])oliteiu.>>s  ( 

Whv  oiild  I   n.>t  c-AV^,-   \\m  or  that  stnpjd   nci-lili.uir  or  rchitiv. 

as  I   have  hciini   Tlii-o  d-i   a    thoii.-c„nd   times,   liiidiiii;   all    sorls    ,.f 

IJvelv  prattle   to  amuse  Ch.'Ui,  \vlii1st  I  sit  lirfor.'  tli.'Ui  diindi   and 


cm,  by  whteh  each  knows  Uiat 
ganl  to  Fanny,  we  had  met  al 
^nibercd  hor  affectionately  from 
d'a  violent  )iroteBta  and  t^srfiil 
ur  inother'a  perueHmtiow  which 
atiind  by  and  aee  a  {HMr  tliiu$ 
[  to  her  rescue  ;  no,  by  keavttiu, 
this  ;  and  had  for  my  eistcr-in- 
aa  on  early  regard;  and  yet  I 
Aj  to  Hal's  pamionate  outbr^ca 


V  that 


I  mil. 


,vl  1  : 
■  of  l-'ai 
liked   hi 


,rd-s 


\\'e 


vM    t.> 


Mv   I^idv   Wai 


liked  her,  for  .-lie  ean  jilav  the  liv|K.eritc,  and  1  eannnt.  And  th.-io 
was  thi*  voiin';  iTeature  [irettv,  trraecful,  shaped  like  a  iiviii[.lr, 
with  lieaiitiful  blaek  eyes  -/mrl  we  eared  for  tlieiii  no  m.-re  than 
for  two  j^fcwselxTnes  !  At  Warrington  my  wife  and  I,  when  we 
pretended  to  eoiii]>are  notes,  Halwrately  eoni|i]nnontid  each  otber 
on  our  new  sisters  beauty.  What  lovely  eyes!— Uh  yea!  What 
a  sweet  little  diaiide  on  her  diin '— .lA  oull  What  wonderfid 
little  feet! — Perfeetly  Chiiiesc!  wliere  should  we  in  Lomion  get 
slippers  small  enough  for  her?  .\tid,  these  compliments  exiiausted, 
we  know  that  we  did  not  like  l''anny  the  value  of  one  penny-piece  ; 
we  knew  that  we  disliked  her;  "e  knew  that  we  lia \\'eli. 
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what  hypocrites  women  are !  We  heard  from  many  quarters  how 
eagerly  my  brother  had  taken  up  the  new  anti-English  opinion, 
and  what  a  champion  he  was  of  so-called  American  rights  and 
freedom.  "It  is  her  doing,  my  dear,"  says  I  to  my  wife.  "If 
I  had  said  so  much,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  scolded  me,"  says 
my  Lady  Warrington,  laughing:  and  I  did  straightway  begin  to 
scold  her,  and  say  it  was  most  cruel  of  her  to  suspect  our  new 
sister ;  and  what  earthly  right  had  we  to  do  so  ?  But  I  say  again, 
I  know  Madam  Thco  so  well,  that  when  once  she  has  got  a 
])rejudice  against  a  person  in  her  little  head,  not  all  the  Bang's 
horses  nor  all  the  King's  men  will  get  it  out  again.  I  yow  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  believe  that  Harry  was  not  henpecked — 
nothing. 

Well,  we  went  to  Castlewocxl  together  without  the  women, 
and  staye<i  at  the  dre^iry,  dear  old  j)laoe,  where  we  had  been  so 
happy,  and  I,  at  least,  so  gloomy.  It  was  winter,  and  duck  time, 
and  Harry  went  away  to  the  river,  and  shot  dozens  and  scores 
and  bushels  of  canvas-backs,  whilst  I  remained  in  my  grandfather's 
library  amoni^it  the  old  mouldering  books  which  I  loved  in  my 
childhood — which  I  see  in  a  dim  vision  still  resting  on  a  little 
boy's  lap,  as  he  sits  by  an  old  white-headed  gentleman's  knee.  I 
read  my  books ;  I  slept  in  my  own  be<l  and  room — religiously 
kept,  as  my  mother  told  me,  and  left  as  on  the  day  when  I  went 
to  Europe.  Hal's  cheeiy  voice  would  wake  me,  as  of  old.  Like 
all  men  who  love  to  go  a-field,  he  was  an  ejirly  riser :  he  would 
come  and  wake  me,  and  sit  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  perfume 
tlie  air  with  his  morning  pipe,  us  the  house  negroes  laid  great 
logs  on  the  fire.  It  was  a  happy  time !  Old  Nathan  had  told 
me  of  cunning  crypts  where  ancestral  rum  and  claret  were  de- 
I>08ited.  We  ha<l  had  cares,  struggles,  liattles,  bitter  griefs,  and 
disappointments;  we  were  boys  again  as  we  sat  there  together. 
I  am  a  boy  now  even,  as  I  think  of  the  time. 

That  unlucky  tea-tax,  which  alone  of  the  taxes  lately  imposed 
upon  the  colonies  the  home  Government  was  determined  to  retain, 
was  met  with  defiance  throughout  America.  'Tis  true  we  paid 
a  shilling  in  the  pound  at  home,  and  asked  only  threepence  from 
Boston  or  Charleston ;  but,  as  a  question  of  principle,  the  impost 
was  refused  by  the  provinces,  which  indeed  ever  showed  a  most 
spirited  determination  to  pay  as  little  as  they  could  help.  In 
Charleston,  the  tea-ships  were  unloaded,  and  the  cargoes  stored  in 
cellars.  From  New  York  and  Philiwlelphia,  the  vessels  were  turned 
ba(;k  to  London.  In  Boston  (where  there  was  an  armed  force, 
whom  the  inhabitants  were  perpetually  mobbing),  <'ertain  patriots, 
painted  and  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  8hi]>s,  and  flung  the 
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obnorioua  cargoes  into  tlie  water.  The  wrath  of  uur  white  Failiei 
wna  kindled  a^nst  this  city  of  Moho<?ka  in  masquerade.  The 
notalilc  Boston  Port  Bill  wn«  brouglit  forwurd  in  the  British  Houae 
of  Commons  ;  the  port  waa  closed,  and  the  CiiBtom  House  remaved 
to  S&lein.  The  Mosaaohusette  Charter  was  annulled  ;  and— u  jiut 
apprehension  that  riots  might  enaiie,  in  dealing  with  the  perjie- 
trators  of  which  the  colonial  coitrta  might  be  led  to  act  partially — 
Parliament  decreed  that  persons  indicted  for  acts  of  violence  Mid 

anned  resistance  might ' *  ' ■5,  or  to  another  colony,  for  tiw!. 

If  anch  acta  set  all  Ami  ne,  they  certainly  drove  ail  well- 

wishers  of  our  country  i  I  might  have  sentenced  Sfaat^r 

Miles  Warrington,  at  fi  ,  to  a  whipping,  and  he  Vi.iii)d 

have  crieil,  tnken  down  all  clothes,  and  submitted  :  but 

suppose  I  offered  {ant*  eaerved  it)  to  chastise  Captain 

Miles  of  the  Prince's  I  e  would  whirl  my  paternal  cane 

out  of  my  hand,  box  mj  out  of  my  ears.     Lord  a-mcivy  ! 

I  tremble  nt  the  very  if  troversy  !     He  would  osnrf  Ait 

independence  in  a  won  ly,  I  thiuk  the  home  Pm-liotaent 

had  a  right  to  levy  tai  niee,  I  own  that  we  took  ra«ans 

most  r,-ii>tiniis,  must  insajent,  nioAi  irntatins,  ^ind,  ahovr  .-ill,  m^-t 
impotent,  to  a-sscrt  our  rlaim. 

My  Lord  I>mimore,  our  Oovmior  of  Virdiii.i,  upon  I,"r.l 
Botteloiirt's  drath,  received  me  into  ponic  intimai'V  sinii  aln  r  (uv 
nrrival  in  the  .-..louy,  1-oin-  wijiin-  to  live  on  t'ood  terms  witli  .■ill 
our  gentry.  Mv  uiDtlier's  severe  liiviiltv  waa  no  seeret  to  liiiii  : 
indeed,  she  wav.^.l  the  Kiri-'s  li;ii.iicr  in  nil  eompiiiiies,  and  t.ilki'.l 
so  loudly  and  resolutely,  th;it  Riinrloliili  and  Patrii:k  Henry  himself 
were  struck  duuili  hcfnre  lier.  It  \v:is  Mitd.ini  Esmond's  cplebnitfl 
reputation  for  loyally  (his  Kscelleucy  lauj;hingly  told  me)  which  in- 
duced him  to  n-ii'ive  her  eldest  son  to  Krace. 

"I  have  had  the  worst  charai'ter  of  you  from  home,"  his  Lnrd- 
ship  said.  "Little  liirda  whisper  tome.  Sir  (Seorge,  tliat  you  ;irr 
a  nan  of  the  luost  dangerous  priiir-iples.  Yon  are  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  anri  Alderman  Betkfonl.  I  am  not  sure  you  have  uot  U.-u 
at  Medmenhiim  Abliey.  Yon  h;ive  lived  with  players,  poci^.  and 
all  sorts  of  wild  |ieoplc  I  li.ive  been  warned  against  you,  sir,  ;iiid 
I  find  you- — -" 

"Not  so  black  as  I  have  been  painted,"  I  interrupted  his  Lonl- 
shi]>,  with  a  smile. 

"  Faith,"  says  my  Lord,  "if  I  tell  Sir  Geor-e  Warringt.m  tli^it 
heseetnato  me  a  verv  harmless  quiet  gentleman,  iuid  that  'ti-  :i 
jireat  relief  to  me  to  talk  t.i  him  amidst  th.'se  l.i»l  |.L.liticiuiis  ; 
these  lawyers  with  their  pcri-'tUiil  noise  uUwt  Greece  ami  Horn.-  ; 
these  Virginian  squirea  who  are  for  ever  professing  their  loyalty  and 
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respect,  whilst  they  are  shaking  their  fists  id  my  face — I  hope  nobody 
overhears  us,"  says  my  Lord,  with  aa  arch  smile,  "and  nobody  will 
cany  my  opinions  home," 

His  Lordship's  ill  opinion  having  been  removed  by  a  better 
knowledge  of  me,  our  acquaintance  tiaily  grew  more  intimate  ;  and, 
especially  between  the  ladies  of  his  family  and  my  own,  a  close 
friendship  aroee — between  them  and  my  wife  at  least.  Hal's  vue, 
received  kindly  at  the  little  provincial  Court,  aa  all  kdiea  were, 
made  herself  by  no  means  popular  there  by  the  hot  and  eager 
political  tone  which  she  adopted.  She  assailed  all  the  Government 
measures  with  in  discriminating  acrimony.  Were  they  lenient  1 
She  said  the  perfidious  British  Government  waa  only  preparing  a 
snare,  and  biding  its  time  until  it  could  forge  heavier  chains  for  un- 
happy America.  Were  they  angry  1  Why  did  not  every  American 
citizen  rise,  assert  his  rights  as  a  freeman,  and  serve  every  British 
j^vemor,  officer,  soldier,  as  they  had  treated  the  East  India 
Company's  tea  ?  My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pleased  to 
express  her  opinions  with  equal  frankness,  and,  indeed,  to  press 
her  ailviire  upon  his  Excellency  with  a  volubility  which  may  have 
fatigued  that  representative  of  the  Sovereign.  Call  out  the  militia ; 
send  for  fresh  troops  from  New  York,  from  homo,  from  anywhere ; 
lock  up  the  Capitol !  (this  advice  was  followed  it  must  be  owned) 
and  send  every  one  of  the  ringleaders  amongst  those  wicked 
biii^esses  to  prison !  was  Madam  Esmond's  daily  counsel  to  the 
Governor  by  word  and  letter.  And  if  not  only  the  bui^essea  but 
the  burgesses'  wives  could  have  been  ted  off  to  punishment  and 
captivity,  I  think  this  Brutus  of  a  woman  would  scarce  have 
appealed  against  the  senteDce. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVII 


4 


THE   LIST  OF  GOn  SAl'E  THE  KISG 


WHAT  perverF" 
minority  1 
reiLltn  tu  till 
aubmit  it  to  the  new  bl 
certainly  be  votii"      i 
self  Jisagreeing  '■ 
votetl  (aa  iodeed 
was  presently  d( 
was  ntteriy  out  i        i 
in  Virginia,  how  .  -  ibi. 
ISiit  the  aspect  of  aiF^iin^ 


my  tiiothei 


alor 


is  it  tbat  evei  places  me  in  a 
be  propoBed  to  hand  over  this 
Rome,  or  the  Gnmd  Turk,  and 
ion,  it  might  jiaaa,  aa  I  should 
ome  in  Virginiii,  I  found  my- 
leua).  By  the  Patriots  I  was 
to  be)  a  Tory  ;  by  the  Tories  I 
^rouB  Republican.  The  time 
pitel  Bre  I  had  been  a  ymi 
*  by  the  banks  of  Waveney ! 
)  tmuW.iuR,  that  I  rnuM  not  leave 


ihe  c|nit  the  cimntrj'  M  si 
cavi>  it.  At  his  Kxcullenoy'a  tablt 
'ill  i-hirct,  that  point  wan  at.Teeil  or 
hilt  vow  Wiis  vowed  ovur  coinith 
»;is  fl'iliie.  milium,  sii/m/fr!  \Vi 
id  at  th"f.se  times,  our  (.Jovprii 


ssjbk'  ■ 


lul  <ii^i 
lionld  s 


lid 


It; 


ofsriiri 
lul  over  lii«  Ex.elk'i.ov-s  pknti 
V  imriiUTS  i.f  the  w.'ll-aHV.'t.'.] 

'iiviilim  wonld  all  rally  r-n'ii.. 
tjilked  like  the  bravest  of  th 


Now,  I  will  nay,  of  nil  my  \'irjiiiLiiin  iicqiiairitani'e,  MinUim 
E-sihond  wa.1  the  iiiiwt  consistent.  Uitr  ^vntlefolks  luid  i-oitir  in 
nnnibers  to  Williainslmrs;  and  a  f;reat  ninnlier  of  them  proin-sni 
to  treat  her  Ijceelh'ney  the  Oovenmr's  lailv  to  a  ball,  wlirn  the 
news  i-eaehed  US  of  the  liiwlim  Port  IJill.  Strai-htwuy  Il.e  H.m-se 
of  Burj,'eMK('s  adojits  :in  iiiiii;piant  proteat  ajciinKt  this  me;is\ire  nf  Ilie 
British  l>arli:inient,  and  decrees  a  solemn  day  of  f^i.st  an.!  buniilia- 
tioii  thniii'.'hont  the  eonntrv,  and  of  solemn  pnivcr  to  Heaven  tn 
av.-rt  the  ralamity  of  Civil  Wnr.  Mc;tuwhile  the  irivili.tion  to  tn.V 
Laily  DinimiOT  linvin>;  U'fn  iihvady  ^livcn  and  aece|iteil,  the  j.-cntle- 
inei)  ayrwd  that  their  hall  should  l^ike  piai-e  on  the  apiHiinted 
evening',  and  thpii  wiekeloth  and  ashes  whonld  1)C  aswrnied  some 
days  alterwanis. 

"  A  ball !  "  says  JIadam  Esmond.  "  I  j;o  to  a  Imll  which  j.s 
given   by  a  act   of  relicla  who  are  going  publieiy  to  insult  his 
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Majesty  a  week  afterwonlH !  I  will  dio  annner  !  "  And  she  wrote 
to  the  gentlemen  who  were  stewftrde  for  the  occawon  to  say,  that 
viewing  the  dangeroiia  stat«  of  the  countrr,  she,  for  her  part,  could 
not  think  of  attending  a  ball. 

What  was  her  surprise  then,  the  next  time  she  went  abroad  in 
her  <rhair,  to  be  cheered  by  a  hundred  persons,  white  and  black, 
and  ehouts  of  "  Huzzah,  madam  !  "  "  Heaven  bleu  your  Lady- 
ship ! "  They  evidently  thought  her  patriotism  had  caused  her 
determination  not  to  go  to  the  ball. 

Madam,  that  there  should  bo  no  mistake,  puta  her  head  out  of 
the  chair,  and  cries  out  "  God  save  the  King !  "  as  loud  as  site  can. 
The  people  cried  "  God  save  the  King  I "  too.  Everybody  cried 
"  God  save  the  King !  "  in  those  days.  On  the  night  of  that  enter- 
tainment, my  poor  Earry,  as  a  Burgess  of  the  House,  and  one  of 
the  givers  of  the  feast,  donned  his  uniform  red  coat  of  Wolfe's 
(which  he  BO  soon  was  to  exchanj^e  for  another  colour)  and  went  off 
with  Madam  Fanny  to  the  bell.  My  Lady  Warrington  and  her 
humble  servant,  as  being  strangers  in  the  country,  and  English 
people  as  it  were,  were  permitted  by  Madam  to  attend  the  assembly, 
from  wliich  she  of  course  absented  herself.  I  had  the  honour  to 
dance  a  country-dance  with  the  lady  of  Mount  Vernon,  whom  I 
fbund  a  most  lively,  pretty,  and  amiable  partner ;  but  am  bound  to 
say  that  my  wife's  praises  of  her  were  received  with  a  very  grim 
acceptance  by  my  mother,  when  Lady  Warrington  came  to  recount 
the  events  of  the  evening.  Could  not  Sir  George  Warrington  have 
danced  with  my  I^y  Dunmore  or  her  daughters,  or  with  anybody 
but  Mrs.  Washington ;  to  be  sure  the  Colonel  thought  so  well  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  that  no  doubt  he  considered  her  the  grandest 
lady  in  the  room ;  and  she  who  remembered  him  a  road  surveyor 
at  a  guinea  a  day  [  Well,  indeed !  there  was  no  measuring  the 
pride  of  these  provincial  upstarts,  and  as  for  this  gentleman,  my 
Lord  Dunmore's  partiality  for  him  had  evidently  turned  his  head. 
I  do  not  know  about  Mr.  Washington's  pride,  I  know  that  my  good 
mother  never  could  bo  got  to  love  him  or  anything  that  was  bis. 

She  was  no  better  pleased  with  him  for  going  to  the  ball,  than 
witli  his  conduct  three  days  afterwards,  when  the  day  of  fest  and 
humiliation  was  appointe<],  and  when  he  attendal  the  service  which 
our  new  clerg}'man  performed.  She  invited  Mr.  Belman  to  dinner 
that  day,  and  sundry  colonial  authorities.  The  clergyman  excused 
himself:  Madam  Esmond  tossed  up  her  head,  and  said  he  might  do 
as  he  liked.  She  made  a  parade  of  a  dinner;  she  lighted  her  house 
up  at  night,  when  all  the  reft  of  the  city  was  in  darkness  and 
gloom;  she  begged  Mr.  Hardy,  one  of  his  Excellency's  aides-de- 
camp, to  sing  "God  save  Ihc  King,"  to  which  the  people  in  the 
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Btreet  oatsiilc  listeDcd,  thinking  that  it  might  be  a  part  nf  eotne 
religious  eervice  which  Madam  was  celebrating ;  hut  thea  she  called 
for  "Britous,  strike  hoine  ! "  which  the  Himple  young  gentleniMi, 
just  from  Europe,  begun  to  i*rfonii,  when  a  great  yell  arose  in  the 
street,  and  a  Urge  atone,  flung  from  some  rebeliious  hnnd,  plumpnj 
into  the  punch-bowl  before  me,  und  ecattereil  it  and  its  eriotrni« 
about  our  dining-room. 

My  mother  went  to  the  window  nothing  daunted.     I  ean  m* 
r  rigid  little  figure  now,  ba  aba  stands  with  a  Uxwed-up   h4^ul. 


irinkling  stars  for  a  bat^kgroiiuil, 
ke  home  I  strike  home  ! "  The 
and  roar,  "  Silence  I  for  ahajne ! 
,  not  she.  "  Fling  more  atones, 
e  huly ;  and  more  might  have 
out  of  the  "RuleiKh  Tavern" 
muBtn't  insult  a  ladv,"  saj-a  a 
h,  Colonel !  Hnrr.ih,  Captain  I 
euple  in  tlie  street.     And  tikue 


outstretched  frilled  a 
and  eings  in  choruii,  " 
crowd  in  front  of  the  p' 
go  bock  !  "  but  she  wil 
if  you  dare  I"  says  tb 
come,  but  some  genlb 
interjioBe  with  the  cr 
voice  I  think  I  knr 
God  bless  your  honou 
the  enemies  are  padfl 

t/[j  mother,  praUi  le  whole  dlBtnrlnnee  yraa  orer. 

would  have  had  Mr.  nardy  sing  ;iiiotIicr  son}:;;  b\it  lie  gave  a 
itifkly  grin,  and  said,  "he  really  did  Tiof  like  lo  wing  to  emli 
iir-eomjKiniments,"  and  the  concert  f  >r  ihat  evening  «-:is  cudeii  ; 
though  I  am  bwnd  lo  say  that  some  sonmilrels  relurneil  at  ni:;lit, 
frightened  my  poor  wife  almost  out  of  wits,  and  broke  every  siiide 
window  in  the  front  of  our  tenement.  "Britons,  strike  home  !  " 
was  a  little  too  mm'h ;  Maddui  should  have  contcntcl  hirKelf  wiili 
"GikI  save  the  Kinu."  Jlililia  were  drilled,  bullets  ucre  c:m. 
suiipiies  of  ammunition  got  ready,  cunning  plans  for  di>:ii>i>oinliii'-' 
the  Royal  ordinances  devii^iil  ami  carried  out :  but,  to  be  sur--. 
"God  s;ive  the  King"  was  the  cry  everywhere,  ami  in  reply  I<i  luv 
objections  to  the  gentlemen -pat  riots,  "  Why,  you  are  scheming  for  a 
sepikration ;  you  are  bringing  down  upon  rou  the  itieviinble  wraih 
of  the  greatest  jiower  in  the  world!" — the  answer  to  me  ;d«a\> 
was,  "We  mean  no  separation  at  all;  we  yield  to  no  znen  in 
loyalty;  we  glory  in  the  name  of  Britons,"  and  so  fnrtli,  and  s^o 
forth.  The  powder-barrels  were  heaped  in  the  cellar,  the  train  Ma> 
laid,  but  Mr.  Fawkes  was  persistent  in  his  dutiful  petitions  to  Kin- 
and  Parliament  ami  meant  no  harm,  not  he!  'Tis  triLe  when  I 
spoke  of  the  powiT  of  our  country,  I  imagined  plie  woidd  e.'(ert  it  ; 
that  .she  would  not  expect  to  overcome  three  millions  of  fell.m. 
Briton.'j  on  their  own  soil  with  a  few  battalions,  a  half-dozen  gmcrab 
from  Bc)nd  Street,  aTnl  a  lew  thousand  bravos  hired  out  of  Germany. 
Afi  if  we  wanted  to  insult  the  thirteen  colonies  as  well  as  to  subdue 
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them,  we  must  set  upon  them  these  hordes  of  Hessians,  and  the 
murderers  out  of  the  Indian  wigwams.  Was  our  great  quarrel  not 
to  be  fought  without  tali  auxUio  and  istis  defensoribus  ?  Ah  !  'tis 
easy,  now  we  are  worsted,  to  look  over  the  map  of  the  great  empire 
wrested  from  us,  and  show  how  we  ought  not  to  have  lost  it.  Long 
Island  ought  to  have  exterminated  Washington's  army ;  he  ought 
never  to  have  come  out  of  Valley  Forge  except  as  a  prisoner.  The 
South  was  ours  after  the  battle  of  Camden  but  for  the  inconceivable 
meddling  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  New  York,  who  paralysed 
the  exertions  of  the  only  capable  British  General  who  appejired 
during  the  war,  and  sent  him  into  that  miserable  cul-desae  at  York 
Town,  whence  he  could  only  issue  defeated  and  a  prisoner.  Oh,  for 
a  week  more  !  a  day  more,  an  hour  more  of  darkness  or  light !  In 
reading  over  our  American  campaigns  from  their  unhappy  commence- 
ment to  their  inglorious  end,  now  that  we  are  able  to  see  the 
enemy's  movements  and  condition  as  well  as  our  own,  I  fancy  wo 
can  see  how  an  advance,  a  march,  might  have  put  enemies  into  our 
power  who  had  no  means  to  withstand  it,  and  changed  the  entire 
issue  of  the  struggle.  But  it  was  ordained  by  Heaven,  and  for  the 
good,  aa  we  can  now  have  no  doubt,  of  both  empires,  that  the  great 
Western  Republic  should  separate  from  us  :  and  the  gallant  soldiers 
who  fought  on  her  side,  their  indomitable  Chief  above  all,  had  the 
glory  of  facing  and  overcoming,  not  only  veterans  amply  provided 
and  inured  to  war,  but  wretchedness,  cold,  hunger,  dissensions, 
treason  within  their  own  camp,  where  all  must  have  gone  to  rack 
but  for  the  pure  unquenchable  flame  of  patriotism  tliat  was  for  ever 
burning  in  the  bosom  of  the  heroic  leader.  What  a  constancy, 
what  a  magnanimity,  what  a  surprising  persistence  against  fortune ! 
Washington  before  the  enemy  was  no  better  nor  braver  than  hun- 
dreds that  fought  with  him  or  against  him  (wlio  has  not  heard  the 
repeated  sneers  against  **Fabius"  in  which  his  factious  captains 
were  accustomed  to  indulge?);  but  Washington  the  Chief  of  a 
nation  in  arms,  doing  battle  with  distracted  parties ;  calm  in  the 
midst  of  conspiracy;  serene  against  the  open  foe  before  him  and 
the  darker  enemies  at  his  back;  Washington  inspiring  order 
and  spirit  into  troops  hungry  and  in  rags;  stung  by  ingratitude, 
but  betraying  no  anger,  and  ever  ready  to  forgive;  in  defeat 
invincible,  magnanimous  in  conquest,  and  never  so  sublime  as 
on  that  day  when  he  laid  down  his  victorious  sword  and  sought 
his  noble  retirement : — here  indeed  is  a  character  to  admire 
and  revere;  a  life  without  a  stain,  a  fame  without  a  flaw. 
Quando  inventes  parem?  In  that  more  extensive  work,  which 
I  have  planned  and  partly  written  on  the  subject  of  this  great 
war,  I  hope  I  have  done  justice  to  the  character  of  its  greatest 
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lender.*  And  thia  from  tlie  Blieer  force  of  rpa|iect  wliicli  hJa 
eminent  rirtuea  extorteiL  With  the  yuuDg  Mr.  Waaliington  uf 
my  owD  early  duya  I  had  not  tbe  honuur  to  etgoy  much  sympathy  : 
though  my  brotlier,  whose  chawcter  is  much  more  frank  und  aSoo- 
tioiiate  thau  iniue,  was  alwayK  hU  fast  friend  in  early  tiroes,  when 
they  were  equiLls,  as  Ju  latter  days  when  the  Geaeml,  as  I  do 
own  a,nd  think,  waa  all  mankind's  gupcrior 

I  htkre  n)i?ntkined  thut  contrariety  in  my  disposition,  and,  psr- 

haps,  in  tny  brother's,  —*---'- ihow  placed  na  on  wronjj  sidea 

in   tiie   quarrel  wliieh  I  whiL'h    from    this    time    forth 

nigeil  for  fife  yeara,  u  ler-couiitry  waa  fain  to  at-knoi 

Ie<jj{e  her  defent.  Ha 
Whig.  Theoretically 
than  theec  of  my  brot 
wliitt  our  Indian  Nal 


ta  ftud    xu    ing 

ta    e,  taked  abo 

h   King    eta 
h     Back  Guilds  (a 


ave  been  the  Tory,  and  I  the 

were  very  much  mure  liberal 

ciaUy  after  liia  marrisge,  becniue 

dioilcMir— a  )>ersou  rercmoDiutm, 

Lord  D         re,  Ml 

K  «.    n    CIS  duoe    hcai 

hoDgi  g  h    Ck>  e  a     and 

m)  «h  m  his  Kxoe  en  y  had 


leranVoahint^un  {who 
iistolitarurvUiMc-.  ri- 
I,  I  tbiiik  Kir  Geuri:f'j 
lorluiu  to  uffeud   liutb 
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himself  no  small  airs  of  protection  and  consequence  amongst  them  ; 
bragging  of  his  friends  in  £urope  (*'at  home,"  as  he  called  it),  and 
his  doings  there;  and  for  a  while  bringing  the  household  round 
about  him  to  listen  to  him  and  admire  him,  like  the  monkey  who 
had  seen  the  world.  Now  Sady,  Hal*s  boy,  who  went  to  America 
of  his  own  desire,  was  not  free.  Hence  jealousies  between  him  and 
Mr.  Gum ;  and  battles,  in  which  they  both  practised  the  uoble  art 
uf  boxing  and  butting,  which  they  had  learned  at  Marybone  Gardens 
and  Hockley-in-the-Hole.  Nor  was  Sady  the  only  jealous  person  ; 
almost  all  my  mother's  servants  hated  Signor  Gumbo  for  the  airs 
which  he  gave  himself;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  our  faithful 
Molly,  his  wife,  was  as  jealous  as  his  old  fellow-servants.  The 
blacks  could  not  pardon  her  for  having  demeaned  herself  so  far  as 
to  marry  one  of  their  kind.  She  met  with  no  respect,  could  exer- 
cise no  authority,  came  to  her  mistress  with  ceaseless  complaints  of 
the  idleness,  knavery,  lies,  stealing  of  the  black  people ;  and  finally 
with  a  story  of  jealousy  against  a  certain  Dinah,  or  Diana,  who,  I 
heartily  trust,  was  as  innocent  as  her  namesake  the  nioonli<;ht 
visitant  of  Endymion.  Now,  on  tlie  article  of  niomlity,  Madam 
Esmond  was  a  very  Draconess ;  and  a  pcnson  accused  was  a  person 
guilty.  She  made  charges  e^ainst  Mr.  Gumbo  to  which  he  replied 
with  asperity.  Forgetting  that  he  was  a  free  gentleman,  my  mother 
now  onlered  Gumbo  to  be  whipiKKl,  on  which  Molly  flew  at  her 
Ladyship,  all  her  wrath  at  her  hufthmd's  infidelity  vanislring  at  the 
idea  of  the  indignity  put  upon  him  :  there  was  a  rebellion  in  our 
house  at  Castlewood.  A  quarrel  took  place  between  me  and  my 
mother,  as  I  took  my  man's  side.  Hal  and  Fanny  sided  with  her, 
on  the  contrary ;  and  in  so  far  the  difference  did  goo<l,  as  it  brought 
about  some  little  intimacy  between  Madam  ami  her  younger 
children.  This  little  difference  was  speedily  healed ;  bnt  it  was 
clear  that  the  Standard  of  Insurrection  must  be  removed  out  of  our 
house;  and  we  determined  that  Mr.  Gumbo  and  his  lady  shoidd 
return  to  Europe. 

My  wife  and  I  would  willingly  have  gone  with  them,  Qod  wot, 
for  our  boy  sickened  and  lost  his  strength,  and  caught  the  fever  in 
our  swampy  country ;  but  at  this  time  she  was  expecting  to  lie  in 
(of  our  son  Henry),  and  she  knew,  too,  that  I  had  promised  to 
stay  in  Virginia.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  send  tlie  two  back ; 
but  when  I  offered  Theo  to  go,  she  said  her  place  was  with  her 
husband ; — her  father  and  Hetty  at  home  would  take  care  of  our 
children ;  and  she  scarce  wouhl  allow  me  to  see  a  tear  in  her  eyes 
whilst  she  was  making  her  preparations  for  the  departure  of  her 
little  ones.  Dost  thou  remember  the  time,  madam,  and  the  silence 
round  the  work-tables,  as  the  piles  of  little  shirts  are  made  ready 


(^\vlii<'li  \v;is  not  to  Ik?  a  < 
tho  time  when   I  wjis  ii 
falling  va«'ant  in  WestnK 
who  arrived  in  Virginia  t 
to  preiich  some  sermons 
Madam  Esmond  pronoui 
Ljidv  Maria  won  Mailam 
,  **   '.  room  after  her.     "  ^Iv  fa 

;•  says  she;  "bntyon  kno 

and  I  never  ran  think  o 
i         I  did  Madam  lHM!ome  of  hei 

^        '     k  *   »  *^^*^  plays — my  own  hin 

\  •        }  was  fairly  forced  U)  own 

"  Pocahontas,"  which  our 
and  fire. 

Hal  and  his  wife  came 
when  the  chaplain  and  hi 
curt  and  rude  with  Maria, 
V  •  comjuiny,  an<l  n^ix'ateflly  i 

*  *       .  astonishment,  who  wouhl  o 
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times  would    remonstrate 
she  a  Red  Indian  that  slu 
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"  Kindness  !  **  cries  she.  "  No  slave  was  ever  treated  as  I 
was.  The  blows  which  wound  most  often  are  those  which  never 
are  aimed.  The  people  who  hate  us  are  not  those  we  have 
injured." 

I  thought  of  little  Fanny  in  our  early  days,  silent,  smiling, 
willing  to  run  and  do  all  our  biddings  for  us,  and  I  grieved  for 
my  poor  brother,  who  had  taken  this  slv  creature  into  his 
bosom. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVm 
YJNKEE "  ■'^!JES  TO  TOa'N 
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and  steal  no  more,  the  Honourable  William  Esmon<i,  Esquire,  was 
accommodated  with  a  place  at  New  York  ;  and  his  noble  brother 
and  Royal  master  heartily  desire<l  tliat  they  nu'ght  see  him  no  more. 
When  the  troubles  began,  we  heard  of  the  fellow  and  his  doings  in 
his  new  habitation.  Lies  and  mischief  were  his  avant-cmiriera 
wherever  he  travelled.  My  Lord  Dunmore  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Will  declared  publi(;ly,  that  our  estate  of  Castlewood  was  only  ours 
during  his  brother's  pleasure ;  that  his  father,  out  of  consideration 
for  Madam  Esmond,  his  Lordship's  half-sister,  had  given  her  the 
placcj  for  life,  and  that  he,  William,  was  in  negotiation  with  his 
brother,  the  present  Lord  Castlewood,  for  the  purchase  of  the  re- 
version of  the  estate  !  We  had  the  <ieed  of  gift  in  our  strong-room 
at  Castleworwi,  and  it  was  furthermore  registered  in  due  form  at 
W^illiainsburg ;  so  that  we  were  easy  on  that  score.  But  the 
intention  wius  everything;  and  Hal  and  I  promised,  as  st>on  as 
ever  we  met  Mr.  William,  to  gt^t  from  him  a  confirmation  of  this 
pretty  story.  What  Madam  Esmond's  feelings  and  exi)re8sion8 
were  when  she  heanl  it,  I  neeil  scarcely  here  particularise.  "What! 
my  father,  the  Manjuis  of  Esmcmd,  was  a  liar,  and  I  am  a  cheat, 
am  n"  cries  my  mother.  "He  will  take  my  son's  property  at 
my  death,  will  he?"  And  she  was  for  writing,  not  only  to  Lord 
Castlewood  in  England,  but  to  his  Majesty  himself  at  St.  James's, 
and  was  only  prevented  by  my  assurances  that  Mr.  Will's  lies  were 
notorious  amongst  all  his  ac^juaintance,  and  that  we  could  not 
expe<;t,  in  our  own  case,  that  he  should  be  so  inc^onsistent  as  to  tell 
the  truth.  We  heanl  of  him  presently  as  one  of  the  loudest  amongst 
the  Loyalists  in  New  York,  as  Captain,  and  presently  Major,  of  a 
corps  of  volunteers  who  were  sending  their  addresses  to  the  well- 
disposed  in  all  the  other  colonies,  and  announcing  their  perfect 
readiness  to  die  for  the  mother-country. 

We  couM  not  lie  in  a  house  without  a  whole  window,  and  closing 
the  shutters  of  that  unlucky  mansion  we  had  hired  at  Williams- 
burg,  Madam  Esmond  left  our  little  capital,  and  my  family  returned 
to  Richmond,  which  also  was  deserted  by  the  members  of  the 
(dissolved)  Assembly.  Captain  Hal  and  his  w^fe  returned  pretty 
early  to  tlieir  plantation ;  and  I,  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the  course 
which  events  were  taking,  divided  my  time  pretty  much  between 
my  own  family  and  that  of  our  Govenior,  who  professe<l  himself 
very  eager  to  have  my  advice  and  company.  There  were  the 
strongest  political  differences,  but  as  yet  no  actual  personal  quarrel. 
Even  after  the  dissolution  of  our  House  of  Assembly  (the  members 
of  which  adjourned  to  a  tavern,  and  there  held  that  famous  meeting 
where,  I  believe,  the  idea  of  a  Congress  of  all  the  colonies  was  first 
proposed),  the  gentlemen  who  were  strongest  in  opposition  remained 
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go'id  friends  witli  bis  Excellency,  partiMik  of  Iiis  boBpitality,  and 
joitied  him  in  exciireionB  of  pleaaiire.  Tiie  aeMion  over,  the  gentry 
\>'ent  home  and  liiul  meetiuge  in  tlieir  reajicctive  counties ;  and  the 
Asaemblies  in  most  of  the  other  proyinees  having  been  also  abruptly 
iliiBolveil,  it  was  agreed  everywhere  that  a.  General  Congresn  ahonlil 
Ik  held.  Philadelphia,  ax  the  largMt  and  most  important  city  <>d 
our  continent,  was  aelectetl  as  the  plate  of  meeting;  and  those  cele- 
brated conferences  began,  which  were  but  the  angiy  prefece  of  war. 


B  atill  nt  Owl 
htmible  petitions  to  t). 
brother  Harry  at  Fann 
from  oiirg,  but  with  Rji 
puney  river),  he  roile  i 
al^rnouQ  happened  to 
that  Master  was  gone  t' 
tion,  thinking  no  hurin 
from  "  Wiltia's,"  as  I  i 
Hal  on  horseback,  witl 
about  him,  armed  with 
piece,   and   mtiaket ;  and 
mg  f.-lK 


'"i;  WB  were  etill  presenting  c 
lut  when  I  went  to  Tisit  my 
his  new  plantation  lay  not  br 

between  us,  and  towurils  Matt*' 
ess  one  morning,  and  I  in  the 
was  told  by  one  of  the  grooms 
m'a  Ordinary;"  in  which  direc- 
And  upon  a  clear  place  not  (nr 
f  the  wood,  I  come  on  Captnin 
r  and  thirty  countrymen  round 
'  weapon,  pike,  scythe,  fawUng* 
uic  '..u|iiiiin,  with  two  or  three  likely 
under  him,  was  putting  tin'  uicu  tliriiiii:li 
their  cxcri'iiie.  As  I  rode  np  a  queer  exjiresaiiin  uoines  ijrer  H.iVa 
f;ice,  "  Present  arms ! "  says  he  (and  the  army  tries  to  perfurni 
the  salute  as  well  as  they  could).  "Captain  Cade,  this  is  my 
brother.  Sir  Gcorjie  Warrington." 

"As  a  rrliitii)n  of  j-oiirs.  Colonel,"  says  the  iiiJividiial  addressi-J 
as  captain,  "the  gentleman  is  welcome,"  and  he  holds  out  a  Ii:ijnl 

"Aud — and  a  true  friend  to  Virginia,"  says  Hal,  willi  a  ilmI-Iiti- 
niug  face. 

"Yea,  please  Gml !  gentlemen,"  say  I,  on  ivhirli  tin-  rci,'irijirii 
gives  a  hearty  hnzzay  for  the  Colonel  and  his  brt'llit-r.  The  'iriil 
wer,  the  otticere,  and  the  men  tw),  were  for  adj.mrTiing  to  "  Willis",  " 
and  taking  snitie  refreshment,  hut  Colonel  Hal  said  he  could  not 
drink  with  them  that  afternoim,  and  we  trotted  homewards  to^.'Ot  lior. 

"  So,  Hal,  the  iiit's  out  of  the  Iwg ! "  I  said. 

He  gave  me  a  hard  look.  "I  guess  there's  wilder  luis  in  it. 
It  must  come  to  this,  George.  I  Riy,  you  mustn't  tell  >L.d:im," 
he  adds. 

"G.)odG(«l!"  I  crie.1,  "do  you  me;.u  that  with  fellows  su.'h 
as  thiwc  I  saw  yonder,  you  and  your  friends  are  going  to  ni;ike  tight 
agiiinst  the  greatest  nation  and  the  best  army  in  the  world  1  " 

"I  guess  we  shall  get  an  awful  whi|)|)ing,"  says  Hal,  "and  that's 
the  &ct.     But  then,  George,"  be  added,  witli  his  sweet  kind  smile, 
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"  we  are  young,  and  a  whipping  or  two  may  do  us  good.  Won't 
it  do  us  good,  Dolly,  you  old  slut  ? "  and  he  gives  a  playful  touch 
with  his  whip  to  an  old  dog  of  all  trades^  that  was  running  by  him. 

I  did  not  try  to  urge  upon  him  (I  had  done  so  in  vain  many 
times  previously)  our  British  side  of  the  question,  the  side  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  best.  He  was  accustomed  to  put  off  my 
reasons  by  saying  "  All  mighty  well,  brother,  you  speak  as  an 
Englishman,  and  have  cast  in  your  lot  with  your  country,  as  I  have 
with  mine.''  To  this  argument  I  own  there  is  no  answer,  and  all 
that  remains  for  the  disputants  is  to  fight  the  matter  out,  when  the 
strongest  is  in  the  right.  Which  had  the  right  in  the  wars  of  the 
last  century  ?  The  King  or  the  Parliament  ?  The  side  that  was 
uppermost  was  the  right,  and  on  the  whole  much  more  humane 
in  their  victory  than  the  Cavaliers  would  have  l)een  had  they  won. 
Nay,  suppose  we  Tories  had  won  the  day  in  America :  how  frightful 
and  bloody  that  triumph  would  have  been !  What  ropes  and 
scaffolds  one  imagines,  what  noble  heads  laid  low !  A  strange 
feeling  this,  I  own  :  I  was  on  the  Loyalist  side,  and  yet  wanted  the 
Whigs  to  win.  My  brother  Hal,  on  the  other  hand,  who  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  with  his  regiment,  never  allowed  a  word  ot 
disrespect  against  the  enemy  whom  he  opposed.  '*  The  officers  of 
the  British  army,"  he  used  to  say,  "  are  gentlemen  :  at  least,  I  have 
not  heard  that  they  are  very  much  changeil  since  my  time.  There 
may  be  scoundrels  and  ruffians  amongst  the  enemy's  troops ;  I  dare- 
say we  could  find  some  such  amongst  our  own.  Our  business  is 
to  beat  his  Majesty's  forces,  not  call  them  names ; — any  rascal  can 
do  that."  And  from  a  name  which  Mr.  Lee  gave  my  brother,  and 
many  of  his  rough  horsemen  did  not  understand,  Harry  was  often 
called  "  Chevalier  Baird "  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  a 
knight,  indeed,  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

As  for  the  argument,  "What  could  such  people  as  those  you 
were  drilling  do  against  the  British  army?"  Hal  had  a  confident 
answer. 

"  They  can  beat  them,"  says  he,  "  Mr.  George,  that's  what  they 
can  do." 

"  Great  Heavens  ! "  I  cry,  "  do  you  mean  with  your  company  of 
Wolfe's  you  would  hesitate  to  attack  five  hundred  such  ? " 

"  With  my  company  of  the  67th  I  would  go  anywhere ;  and 
agree  with  you,  that  at  this  present  moment  I  know  more  of 
soldiering  than  they ; — but  place  me  on  that  open  ground  where 
you  found  us,  armed  as  you  please,  and  half-Srdozen  of  my  friends, 
with  rifles,  in  the  woods  round  about  me:  which  would  get  the 
better  ?     You  know  best,  Mr.  Braddock's  aide-de-camp." 

There  was  no  arguing  with  such  a  determination  as  this,    *'  Thou 
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knowa 

ly  way  of  thinking,  Hal,"  I  saiil ;  "  and  having  surprirtd 

you  at  ^„. 

IT  work,  I  must  t^-l!  my  Lorl  what  I  have  aeeo." 

liim,  of  course.    Yuu  have  seen  our  county  militia  exemu- 

ing. 

1  irili  Bee  as  much  in  every  colony  from  here  to  the  Saint 

Uwrt 

or  Georgia.     As  I  am  an  o}d  soldier,  they  have  etected 

mo  CO-     1 

L     Whnt  more  natural  1     Come,  brother,  let  us  trot  on  : 

il  inner 

1  be  ready,  and  Mrs.  Fan  docs  not  like  nie  to  keep  it 

waiting.       And  bo  wo  iniide  for  bis  house,  which  vraa  open,  like  aU 

tUo  houses  of  our  VirKiiiian  (teiitlen 

leii,  and  where  not  only  emry 

friend  and  nei          ir,                         i 

ranger  ami  traveller,  waa  sure 

to  liod  a,  wclcoiiib. 

"  So,  Mre.   Faji,"                          i 

ive  found  out  what  game  my 

brother  has  been  playti 

"  I  trust  t          .l( 

plenty  of  sport  ere  lon^"  sayi 

»lic,  with  a  toe. 

My  wife  thoi                              1 

1  hunting,  and  I  did  not  care  to 

unilecDive  her,  tl.^^.b'K                         I 

leen  and  he  had  tcdd  me  made 

me  natuiaUf  Teiy  an 

^^                 -S 

CHAPTER  LXXXIX 

A  COLONEL  WITHOVT  A  REGIMENT 

WHEN  my  visit  to  my  brother  waa  concluded,  and  my  wife 
and  young  child  had  returned  to  our  maternal  house  at 
Richmond,  I  made  it  my  business  to  go  over  to  our 
Governor,  then  at  his  country-house,  near  Williamsburg,  and  confer 
with  him  regarding  these  open  preparations  for  war,  which  were 
being  made  not  only  in  our  own  province,  but  in  every  one  of  the 
colonies,  as  far  as  we  could  learn.  Gentlemen  with  whose  names 
history  has  since  made  all  the  world  familiar  were  appointed  from 
Virginia  as  Delegates  to  the  General  Congress  about  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  In  Massachusetts  the  people  and  the  Royal  troops 
were  facing  each  other  almost  in  open  hostility :  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  we  flattered  ourselves  that  a  much  more  loyal  spirit 
was  prevalent :  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  tlie  mother-country 
could  reckon  upon  staunch  adherents,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants :  and  it  never  was  to  be  supposed  that  our  own  Virginia 
would  forego  its  ancient  loyalty.  We  had  but  few  troops  in  the 
province,  but  its  gentry  were  proud  of  their  descent  from  the 
Cavaliers  of  the  old  times :  and  round  about  our  Governor  were 
swarms  of  loud  and  confident  Loyalists  who  were  only  eager  for  the 
moment  when  they  might  draw  the  swonl,  and  scatter  the  rascally 
rebels  before  them.  Of  course,  in  these  meetings,  I  was  forced  to 
hear  many  a  hard  word  against  my  poor  Harry.  His  wife,  all 
agreed  (and  not  without  good  reason,  perhaps),  had  led  him  to 
adopt  these  extreme  anti-British  opinions  which  he  had  of  late 
declared ;  and  he  was  infatuated  by  his  attachment  to  the  gentleman 
of  Mount  Vernon,  it  was  farther  said,  whose  opinions  my  brother 
always  followed,  and  who,  day  by  day,  was  committing  himself 
farther  in  the  dreadful  and  desperate  course  of  resistance.  **  Tliis  is 
your  friend,"  the  people  about  his  Excellency  said,  "  this  is  the  man 
you  favoured,  who  has  had  your  special  confidence,  and  who  has 
repeatedly  shared  your  hospitality!"  It  could  not  but  be  owned 
much  of  this  was  true  :  though  what  some  of  our  eager  Loyalists 
called  treachery,  was  indeed  rather  a  proof  of  the  longing  desire  Mr. 
Washington  and  other  gentlemen  had,  not  to  withdraw  from  their 
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allegiaiiue  to  the  Crown,  but  to  remain  faithful,  ami  eshaiiat  the  titv 
liiat  chance  of  reconciliation,  before  they  risked  the  other  Mrriblf 
iilternative  fpf  revolt  and  sepanition.  Let  traitors  ann,  and  TilUUu 
draw  the  parricidal  Bwonl !  We  at  least  would  remain  fiuthful  ;  the 
unconquerable  power  of  England  would  be  exerted,  and  the  mi»- 
guided  &nd  ungrateful  provinces  pimisheil  an<I  brought  back  to  tfarir 
obedience.  With  what  cheers  we  dniuk  hia  Majesty's  health  after 
our  banquet*  '  We  would  die  in  defence  of  hia  rights  ■  we  would 
f  his  f  «  CO  d  go         ■ 


1  I 


r 


1  yal  J  my  b    th  r"    I 

t  y  t  too  1       to    ee 

W    H  I  a  t     t  rce.1 

tl  hml     1 

tely  tate 


t  th       bel 


d  gloom 
I  pronused  tc  ml 
w      with  but  litti 


w        d  cell    t  mother's 

1  t  1  11  be  f  gi  n.  Was 
If  n  g  h  m  good  eomioand  ? 
h      t  was  k    w      h  d  a  great 

b    g  1    w    were  alter- 

I  t     mph,    f  h  pe   of  foty 

y    f  h  m       cc  f  doubt, 

)  brother  and  wrote  to  him, 
Bcese,  repeatuig  and  tiyisg  to 


1     b            IS            1            ) 

f         1 1             1     tl     J.I  t  >        out  her 

1          1  1 

1  1        1        t   t     1  m      SI       nenui'e'l 

1      tl  tl  1    1 

II              1  11     1       tl  «e     1     were  dis- 

11        t  t     tl       JK> 

tl    t  b        SI     [Ki    teil  t    h      11     brother* 

jl                II       t     1 

If         t  1          Ij    t       t    h     w  f     the  TerA- 

ret                     1 

Id    •«            1            t       rsy      bh    did  not 

1    w        1               It 

t    h         po     bl     1    k    wimgl    tud  fault 

th  tl                     f 

f  th        pre             1       h    gh    pnij-er  to 

p!         1    t    i       1 

11                       f         wh    h   I   Kiitliere-i 

1    t  tl           1          1 

f  1                     t  h  d  bee         Ami  if 

M  d        E          lb 

It  S     I           t     1           1    M     H  1     to   niv 

rp  w   b       It 

f             t     1           pi     h              ply,  and 

Id    -wed  1 

t      I      t          1              1  g  nt   com- 

P    t           1    h  I    1 

i     I          f    I   re  If     IB            1      apable  of 

1                  I    Icfl    I 

f       11      Id       1   t   1     1      se       es   of   Mr. 

B  1          tl         w  R 

1        d     1    gym          1      1     1  t  k        p  strong 

t  H  X 


tl     Wl 


I 
I  1 


i    h  r     11 
f 


(  I 

If      Bl  hlhltttl      Ijt 

Ml  t    H  1  h    1                             tl       ou    mother's. 

Hdd  ml       reBgtllfrth].    aaed  by  the 

f    nds    f  th  G      rnm     t  I  wrot             m    t    mprud     tly  to  say 
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I  would  visit  him  at  the  end  of  the  week  at  Fanny's  Mount ;  but 
on  arriving,  I  only  found  my  sister,  who  received  me  with  perfect 
cordiality,  but  informed  me  that  Hal  waa  gone  into  the  country,  ever 
eo  &r  towards  the  Blue  MouutaioB  to  look  at  some  horses,  and  was 
to  be  away — she  did  not  know  how  long  he  waa  to  be  away  ! 

I  knew  then  there  waa  no  hope,  "  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  the  rigns  of  the  tunes,  the  train  tiiat  hag  been 
laid  these  yean  must  have  a  match  put  to  it  before  long.  Harry 
is  riding  away.     God  knows  to  what  end." 

"The  Lont  prosper  the  righteous  cause,  Sir  George,"  says  she. 

"Amen,  with  all  my  heart.  You  and  lie  speiik  as  Americans  ; 
I  aa  an  Dnglishman.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  when  anything  in 
the  course  of  nature  shall  happeu  to  our  mother,  I  have  enough 
for  me  and  mine  in  England,  and  shall  resign  all  our  land  here  io 
Virginia  to  him." 

"You  don't  mean  that,  George  1"  she  cries,  with  brightening 
eyes,  "  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  but  right  and  fair,"  she  presently 
added.  "Why  should  you,  who  arc  the  eiiiest  hut  by  an  hour, 
have  everything, — a  palace  and  lands  in  England — the  plantation 
here — the  title— and  children — and  my  poor  Harry  none?  But 
'tis  genei-ous  of  you  ail  the  same — leastways  handsome  and  proper, 
an<l  I  didn't  expect  it  of  you  :  and  you  don't  take  after  your  motlier 
in  this.  Sir  George,  that  yon  don't  nohow.  Give  my  love  to  sister 
Theo  !  "  And  she  ofiers  me  a  cheek  to  kiss,  ere  I  ride  away  from 
her  door.  With  such  a  woman  as  Fanny  to  guide  him,  how  could 
I  hope  to  make  a  convert  of  my  brother? 

Having  met  with  this  poor  success  in  my  enterprise,  I  rode  back 
to  our  Governor,  with  whom  I  agreed  that  it  was  time  to  arm  in 
earnest,  and  prepare  ourselves  against  the  shock  that  certainly  was 
at  hand.  He  and  his  whole  Court  of  Officials  were  not  a  little 
agitateil  and  excited ;  needlessly  savage,  I  thought,  in.  their  abuse 
of  the  wicked  Whigs,  and  loud  in  their  shouts  of  Old  England 
for  ever ;  but  they  were  all  eager  for  the  day  when  the  contending 
parties  could  meet  hand  to  hand,  and  they  could  have  an  opiior- 
tunity  of  riding  those  wicked  Whigs  down.  And  I  left  my  Lord, 
having  received  the  thanks  of  his  Excellency  in  Council,  and 
engaged  t«  do  my  best  endeavours  to  raise  a  body  of  men  in  de- 
fence of  the  Crown.  Hence  the  corps,  called  anerwarda  the  West- 
moreland Defenders,  had  its  rise,  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
appointed  Colonel,  and  which  I  waa  to  command  when  it  appcareil 
in  the  field.  And  that  fortunate  event  must  straightway  take 
place,  so  soon  as  the  county  knew  that  a  gentleman  of  my  station 
and  name  would  take  the  commajid  of  the  force.  The  announce- 
ment was  duly  made  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  we  filled  in 
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our  officers  rcailily  enough ;  but  tbe  recruitfl,  it  must  be  owaed, 
were  slow  to  coinc  in,  and  quick  to  tfiaappear.  Npvertlieleaa,  fricod 
Hogan  eagerly  came  forward  to  offer  hiriiacLf  aa  chaplain.  Slsilam 
Esmond  gare  ua  oar  cotoun,  and  progroescd  about  the  coimtry 
engi^ng  volunteer ;  but  the  iii08t  eager  recruiter  of  all  waa  my 
good  old  tutor,  little  Mr.  Bempeter,  who  bad  beeu  out  a«  a  boy  oa 
the  Jacobite  side  in  Seotland,  and  who  went  8|iecially  into  the 
CarolinoB,  among  the  childreu  of  his  banished  old  comrades,  wlin 
had  worn  the     '  '«i       '    '      "  ~  'inoc  Charles,  and  who  moat  of 


all  showed  themselves                        1 

;  still  loyal  to  tlie  Crown. 

Hal's  expedition  ii                        i 

raes  li-d  him  not  ouly  eo  far  as 

the  Blue  MountainB 

but  thenw  on  a,  lontc  jouTtic;r 

to  Annapolis  and  B:il                        i 

Mm  Bttltiuiorv  to  Pliiladelpliia. 

t<i  be  sure ;  where  ■■                         i 

rat  Ciingnss  was  now  sitting. 

attended  by  our  Vir)                           i 

,  iif  th»  lifit  yeur.     Meanwhile, 

ull  the  alimmnca  t^li  i 

:n(sl.     Lexington  hail  hnppemil, 

oind  the  first  shots  w                         i 

0  war  which  was  to  end  in  the 

.     We  BtJU   protested  of  dut 

loyalty  to  his  M^                         I 

or   t"-    free,  ;  and    B.iiie    uventy   tun 

nsatid    nf  nnr  loyal    prtiti'.iifR 

iiss^ml.l.-d    riMiti.i    iilMiil     \'..,Mnn    wi 

tb    ^ii'ni4    in    tbi'ir    b.inrls    and 

Ciinnon,  to  which   tin  y   li:iii   bripr.l   1 

IlicmM'lvM  f.iit  ^f  tbc   U.iv.Tn- 

ment   st.>rra.      Mi-.    Anmld    ],:\.]    hr: 

:uii    tliat  .-.irvi-r   «bi.-h   was    U 

end  so  brillii.iLllv,   bv   tb.-  .I.iiiri-  -.i 

rid   liurjariiius  .Miitiiie  ..f   tun 

f..rt«,   of  wiiirb    ]..■   i;.r.-^.i   till-  do„r 

s.      TbiTc   -rtuT.ih   fr..in    IJ..n.| 

Stn^et,  witli  a  lai-c  nwUr,- (it,  « 

■vrc  on   Ih^'jr  wav  to  b.-I).    Mr. 

ihllff.  out  of  Ills    ll-lv    I".-<ilir>li    ut    ] 

|■...^ton.       i'lrst^iitlv   t)ic   nrnii-s 

were  a.'tuullv  rn.,Ti-iil  ;  an.l  <.,n   V.n 

ti^b   -■■u.T.ils  iMnimmrcii    tli.^ir 

carcTof  .-.iM.inrst  and   l>anli,.ition 

ii:   tlic  n>l„rii,-s  liv  %hc  sl"rii>us 

bIniid.T  i.f  ItivcdH  Hill.     Hore  tbi 

■¥   f.irlili.-,l   tlicniselves,    fs-olin.' 

tlii'iii:^i;lKs  ]i.it  strong'  runui.'li   fl>r  i 

the  lumiicut  loivin  any    iii^r.' 

ton,  Vev].,  hti- 
roili;  hJR  little 
I  was  ^dad,  li.r 


iiintry  Iblk  was  almost  all  dirccti'i 
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towards  the  new  northern  army ;  and  our  people  were  not  a  littlo 
flattered  at  the  selection  of  a  Virginian  gentleman  for  the  principal 
command.  With  a  thrill  of  wrath  and  fury  the  provinces  heanl 
of  the  blood  drawn  at  Lexington ;  and  men  yelled  denunciations 
against  the  cruelty  and  wantonness  of  the  bloody  Britisli  invader. 
The  invader  was  but  doing  his  duty,  and  was  met  and  resisted  by 
men  in  arms,  who  wished  to  prevent  him  from  helping  himself  to 
his  own ;  but  people  do  not  stay  to  weigh  their  words  when  they 
mean  to  be  angry ;  the  colonists  had  taken  their  side ;  ami,  with 
what  I  own  to  be  a  natural  spirit  and  ardour,  were  determined 
to  have  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  braggart  domineering  mother- 
country.  Breed's  Hill  became  a  mountain,  as  it  were,  wliich  all 
men  of  the  American  Continent  might  behold,  with  Liberty, 
Victory,  Glory,  on  its  flaming  summit.  These  dreaded  tn)ops 
could  be  withstood,  then,  by  farmers  and  ploughmen.  These 
famous  ofticers  couhi  be  outgenenilled  by  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
civilians !  GranttMl  that  L'r  tons  could  conquer  all  the  world ; — 
here  were  their  children  who  could  match  and  conquer  Britons ! 
Indeed,  I  don't  know  which  of  the  two  deser^'es  the  palm,  either 
for  bravery  or  vainglory.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at  our 
French  neighbours  for  l)oasting,  gasconading,  and  so  forth ;  but  for 
a  steady  self-esteem  and  indomitable  confidence  in  our  own  courage, 
greatness,  magnanimity ; — who  can  compare  with  Britons,  except 
their  cliildren  across  the  Atlantic  ? 

The  people  round  about  us  took  the  people's  side  for  the  most 
part  in  the  struggle,  and,  truth  to  say.  Sir  George  Warrington 
found  his  regiment  of  Westmoreland  Defenders  but  very  thinly 
manned  at  the  commencement,  and  woefully  diminished  in  numbers 
presently,  not  only  after  the  news  of  battle  from  the  north,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  behaviour  of  my  Lord  our  Governor,  whose 
conduct  enraged  no  one  «iore  than  his  own  inmiediate  partisans, 
and  the  loyal  adherents  of  the  Crown  throughout  the  colony.  That 
he  would  plant  the  King's  standard,  and  summon  all  loyal  gentle- 
men to  rally  round  it,  had  been  a  measure  agreed  in  countless 
meetings,  and  applauded  over  thousands  of  bumpers.  I  have  a 
pretty  good  memory,  and  could  mention  the  name  of  many  a 
gentleman,  now  a  smug  officer  of  the  United  States  Government, 
whom  I  have  heard  hiccup  out  a  prayer  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  perish  under  the  folds  of  his  country's  flag ;  or  roar  a  challenge 
to  the  bloody  traitors  absent  with  the  rebel  army.  But  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  This,  however,  is  matter  of  public  history,  that  his 
Lordship,  our  Governor,  a  peer  of  Scotland,  the  Sovereign's  repre- 
sentative in  his  Old  Dominion,  who  so  loudly  invited  all  the  lieges 
to  join  the  Eang's  standard,  was  the  first  to  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
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opiuion,  the  moat  cowardly  blow  of  all.  The  loyal  gentry  were 
niineti,  and  robbed,  many  of  them,  of  their  only  im>iierty.  A  score 
of  our  worst  haads  deserted  froiu  Richmond  and  Castlewood,  and 
fled  to  our  courageous  Governor's  fleet;  not  all  of  them,  though 
some  of  them,  were  slain,  and  a  couple  hung  )iy  the  enemy  for 
plunder  and  robbery  peqietrated  whilst  with  his  Lordship's  )ire- 
cious  army.  Because  her  i)nii)erty  was  wantonly  injured,  and  his 
Maiesty's  chief  officer  an  imbecile,  would  Madam  Esmond  desert 
the  cause  of  Royalty  and  Honour  I  My  good  mother  was  never 
BO  prodigiously  digm'lied,  and  loudly  and  enthusiastically  loyal,  as 
after  she  heard  of  our  Govenior's  lamentable  defection.  The  peojik 
rcuiid  about  her,  though  most  of  them  of  quite  a  different  nay  c>f 
thinking,  list«aed  to  her  speeches  without  unkindness.  Her  oddities 
were  known  far  and  wide  through  our  province ;  where,  I  am  afniid, 
many  of  the  wags  amongst  our  young  men  were  accustomed  to 
smoke  her,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  ami  draw  out  her  stories  about 
the  Marquis  her  father,  about  the  splendour  of  her  family,  and  so 
forth.  But,  along  with  her  oddities,  her  charities  and  kindness 
were  remembered,  and  many  a  rebel,  as  she  called  them,  had  a 
sneaking  regard  for  the  pompous  little  Tory  lady. 

As  for  the  Colonel  of  the  Westmoreland  Deibndere,  though  that 
gentleman's  command  dwindled  utterly  away  after  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  his  chief,  yet  I  escape<l  from  some  very  serious  danger 
which  might  have  befallen  me  and  mine  in  consequence  of  some 
disputes  which  I  was  known  to  have  had  with  my  Lonl  Dunmore. 
Going  on  board  his  ship  after  he  bad  liunit  the  stores  at  Hampton, 
and  idsued  the  proclamation  calling  the  negroes  to  his  standard,  I 
made  so  free  us  to  remonstrate  with  him  in  regard  to  both  measures ; 
I  implored  him  to  return  to  Williamsburg,  where  hundreds  of  lis, 
thousands,  I  hoped,  would  be  ready  to  defend  him  to  the  lant 
extremity ;  and  in  my  remonstrance  used  terms  so  free,  or  rather, 
US  I  suspect,  indicated  my  contempt  for  his  conduct  so  clearly  by 
my  behaviour,  that  his  Lordship  flew  into  a  rage,  said  I  wn^  a 

rebel,  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  and  ordered  me  under  arre;  t 

there  on  boaril  his  own  ship.  In  my  quality  of  militia  officer 
(since  the  breaking  out  of  the  troubles  I  conjnionly  used  a  red  coiit, 
to  show  that  I  wore  the  King's  colour)  I  begged  for  a  court-martial 
iuimediately ;  and  turning  roimd  to  two  officers  who  had  been 
present  during  our  altercation,  desired  them  to  remember  all  that 
had  passed  between  his  Lordship  and  me.  These  gentlemen  were 
no  doubt  of  my  way  of  thinking  ok  to  the  rhief'a  behaviour,  and 
our  interview  ended  in  my  going  ashore  unaccompanied  by  a  guar.!. 
The  story  got  wind  amongst  the  Whig  gentry,  and  was  improved 
in    the   telling.      I   had  spoken   out  my  mind   manfully  to   the 
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CHAPTER  XC 

IN  WmCU  WE  BOTH  FIGHT  AND  RUN  AWAY 

WHAT  was  the  use  of  a  colonel  without  a  regiment ^  The 
Governor  and  Council  who  had  made  such  a  parade  of 
thanks  in  endowing  me  with  mine,  were  away  out  of  sight, 
skulking  on  board  ships,  with  an  occasional  piracy  and  arson  on 
shore.  My  Lord  Dunmore's  black  allies  frightened  away  those  of 
his  own  blood  ;  and  besides  these  negroes  whom  he  had  summoned 
round  him  in  arms,  we  heard  that  he  had  sent  an  envoy  among  the 
Indians  of  the  South,  and  that  they  were  to  come  down  in  numbers 
and  tomahawk  our  i)eople  into  good  behaviour.  "  And  these  are  to 
be  our  allies  ! "  I  say  to  my  mother,  exchanging  ominous  looks  with 
lier,  and  remembering,  with  a  gliastly  distinctness,  that  savage  whose 
face  glared  over  mine,  and  whose  knife  was  at  my  throat  when 
Florae  struck  him  down  on  Braddock*s  Field.  We  put  our  house 
of  Castlewood  into  as  good  a  state  of  defence  as  we  could  devise ; 
but,  in  truth,  it  was  more  of  the  red  men  and  the  blacks  than  of 
the  rebels  we  were  afraid.  I  never  saw  my  mother  lose  courage 
but  once,  and  then  when  she  was  recounting  to  us  the  particulars 
of  our  father's  death  in  a  foray  of  Indians  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  Seeing  some  figures  one  night  moving  in  front  of  our  house, 
nothing  could  persuade  the  good  lady  but  that  they  were  savages, 
and  she  sank  on  her  knees  crying  out,  "  The  Loni  have  mercy  upon 
us  !     The  Indians — the  Indians  ! " 

My  Lord's  negro  allies  vanished  on  board  his  ships,  or  where 
they  could  find  i)ay  and  plunder ;  but  the  painted  heroes  from  the 
South  never  made  their  appearance,  though  I  o^ti  to  have  looked 
at  my  mother's  grey  hea<l,  my  wife's  bn>wn  hair,  and  our  little  one's 
golden  ringlets,  with  a  horrible  pang  of  doubt  lest  these  should  fall 
the  victims  of  ruffian  war.  And  it  was  we  who  fought  with  such 
weapons,  and  enlisted  these  allies !  But  that  I  dare  not  (so  to 
speak)  be  setting  myself  up  as  interpreter  of  Providence,  and  point- 
ing out  the  special  finger  of  Heaven  (as  many  people  are  wont  to 
do),  I  would  say  our  employment  of  these  Indians,  and  of  the 
German  mercenaries,  brought  their  own  retribution  with  them  in 
this  war.     In  the  field,  where  the  mercenaries  were  attacked  by 
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the  PniTincialB,  they  yielileJ,  and  it  was  triumphing  over  tbem  that 
80  raised  the  spirit  of  the  Continental  army  ;  and  the  murder  of 
one  woman  (Mies  MoCreu)  by  a  half-doeen  drunken  Indians,  did 
raote  harm  to  the  Royal  cause  tlmn  the  loss  of  a  Imttle  or  tlie 
deatniction  of  regimen ta. 

Now,  the  Indian  panic  over,  Madam  Esmond's  roumt'c  rrtiirnni : 
and  alie  began  to  be  seriously  and  not  iinjiistly  uneasy  ut  the  ibn)i^ 
which  I  ran  myself,  and  which  I  brouglit  upon  othera,  by  reinajniiig 
in  Virginia. 

"  What  harm  can  tb  siiys  she,  "  a  poor  woman  T     If 

I  have  one  sou  a  colonel  'cgimeut,  I  liave  another  with  « 

coU|jle  of  hmidred  Com  hind  him  in   Mr.  Wasliington's 

camp.     If  the  Royalist*  ■  will  let  me  off  for  your  sake ; 

if  the  rebels  appear,  I  '  lajry's  passport.     I  ilon'c  wish, 

sir,  I  don't  like,  that  y  wife,  and  this  dear  little  baby 

should  be  here,  and  onl  e  risk  of  all  of  us  !     We  must 

iiave  them  away  to  B-  ir  York,     Don't  talk  about  de- 

fending me!      Who  i  F  hurting  a  poor  humileM  old 

woman  ?     Jtiba  rebeb  tU  belter  behind  Hn.  PannjIlJS 

petticoiitH,  and  shnll  he  nmcii  hbht  n-nhoiit  von  in  the  hnusf  than 
in  it."  This  she  Kiid  in  part,  i^^Hmps,  1„v:mim^  'twas  reasonal.l.- : 
more  so  hecausc  she  would  luivc  nil-  Liiid  my  f;iiiiily  out  I'f  the 
iliinvi'i-;  and  danger  or  not,  for  her  juirt  .■;):e  wm  di-tcrniiiii-d  Ui 
n-mm  in  the  land  where  her  fl.lher  w:i«  buried,  un.i  ,-lie  «;w  U.rn. 
She  wiw  living  lMch<-inh,  m.  to  R|»-iik.  She  lj:,.i  st-<-n  the  n.w 
^'cnenttiim,  and  hlesited  them,  ami  hide  them  fiireHt'lt.  bhe  l»-luii^[-,l 
ti>  ihc  [Kist,  and  old  days  and  nieniories. 

While  wc  were  debating  alMUit  the  lioston  si-heme,  eonios  iJio 
iiew.s  thiit  the  British  have  evii.'Uat.hl  that  luekless  city  ult.iL'«.'lljer. 
iii'ver  iiaving  venture"!  V>  atUiik  Mr.  W:ishiui;t<iu  in  Iti^  •■ant]-  ul 
(Uiiiiiri.l-^e  (thDULih  he  lav  then-  for  m;iiiv  TLioiiths  witliout  ]..,\\-.hr 
;.t  .lur  mcrcv);  hut  waiting;  until  he  priH'un-<l  atuiiiiuiition,  ^u>.| 
s,.iK,.d  :iud  f.irtitied  Uor<-hcster  liii.-lits.  whi.li  eoULtiiaiideil  the  ti.wi,. 
.lut  .if  which  tlie  wh,.li;  Britisli  aniiv  ;inil  .-ulociv  «a.s  ohli^.d  t..  l,..,t 
a  r.-l.re:.t.  Tli;.t  the  Kin-'«  tn-ips  wmu  tlie  UitlU;  ^t  Blinker's  lliil. 
tiiere  U  no  nmredoulit  than  that  they  )>eat  tlie  Freneh  :it  Blenlii'lr:i  : 
lint  thri'iiyh  tiie  w:ir  tln'ir  cliiefM  seem  .■i.nstautly  to  have  Ven  afniiil 
of  aniinltiui;  eutrcnehed  <'ontinent:ds  afterwards:  else  why,  from 
July  t"  M;ireli,  lic.sitate  to  strike  an  almost  defpnecle-is  enemy  ' 
Why  the  hc^iltJition  at  Long  Island,  when  the  t'onlinent;d  army 
wjw  in  our  hand?  Why  that  astonishinsj  timoronsness  of  Howe 
before  Valley  Forge,  where  the  relii:s  of  a  force  starvins;,  siekeiiini;. 
and  in  rags,  could  scarcely  man  the  lines,  which  they  held  before  a 
great,  victorious,  and  perfectly  apjxiinted  army? 
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Ab  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  couteudiug  parties  roee  and  fell, 
it  was  curious  to  mark  the  altered  tone  of  the  partieans  of  either. 
When  the  news  came  to  ub  id  the  country  of  the  evacuation  of 
Boston,  every  little  Wliig  in  the  neiglibourhood  made  his  bow  to 
Madam,  and  advised  her  to  a  speedy  submission.  She  did  not  carry 
her  loyalty  quite  bo  openly  as  heretofore,  and  flaunt  her  Bag  in  the 
faces  of  the  public,  but  she  never  swerved.  Every  night  aod  morn- 
ing in  private  poor  Hagan  prayed  for  the  Eoyal  Family  in  our  own 
household,  and  on  Sundays  any  neiglibours  were  welcome  to  attend 
the  service,  where  my  motlier  acted  as  a  very  emphatic  clerk,  and 
the  prayer  for  the  Higli  Court  of  Parliament  under  our  Most 
Religious  and  Gracious  King  was  very  stoutly  delivered.  The  brave 
Hagan  was  a  parson  without  a  living,  as  I  va&  a  Militia  Colonel 
witliout  a  regiment.  Hagan  had  continued  to  pray  stoutly  for 
King  George  in  Williamsburg,  long  after  his  Exeellcncy  our  Governor 
had  run  away  :  but  on  coming  to  church  one  Sunday  to  perform  his 
duty,  he  found  a  corporal's  guard  at  the  church-door,  who  told  him 
tliat  the  Committee  of  Safety  had  put  another  divine  in  his  place, 
and  he  was  requested  to  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  his  head.  He  told 
the  man  to  "  lead  him  before  their  chiefs  "  (our  honest  friend  always 
loved  tall  words  and  tragic  attitudes) ;  and  accordingly  was  marched 
through  the  streets  to  the  Capitol,  with  a  chorus  of  white  and 
coloured  blackguards  at  the  skirta  of  hia  gown ;  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Henry  and  the  new  State  officers,  and  confronted  the 
robbere,  as  he  said,  in  their  den.  Of  course  he  was  for  making  an 
heroic  speech  before  these  gentlemen  (and  was  one  of  many  men 
who  perhaps  would  have  no  objection  to  be  made  martyrs,  so  that 
they  might  be  roasted  coram  po/nilo,  or  tortured  in  a  full  house), 
but  Mr.  Henry  was  determineil  to  give  him  no  such  chance.  After 
keeping  Hagan  three  or  four  hours  waiting  in  an  ante-room  in  the 
company  of  negroes,  when  the  worthy  divine  entere<l  the  new  chief 
magistrate's  room  with  an  undaunted  mien,  and  began  a  prepared 

speech  with — "  Sir,  by  what  authority  am  I,  a  minister  of  the " 

"  Mr.  Hagan,"  says  the  other,  interrupting  liiin,  "  I  am  too  busy  lo 
listen  to  speeches.  And  as  for  King  George,  he  has  henceforth  no 
more  authority  in  this  country  than  King  Nebuchadnezzar.  Mind 
you  that,  and  holil  your  t«ngiie,  if  you  please  !  Stick  to  King  John, 
sir,  and  King  Macbeth ;  and  if  you  will  seud  round  your  benefit- 
tickets,  all  the  Assembly  shall  come  and  hear  you.  Did  you  ever 
see  Mr.  Hagan  on  the  boards  when  you  was  in  London,  General  I " 
And,  so  saying,  Henry  turns  round  upon  Mr.  Washington's  second 
in  command.  General  Lee,  who  was  now  come  into  Virginia  upon 
State  affairs,  and  our  shamefaced  good  Hagan  was  bustled  out  of 
the  room,  reddening  and  almost  crying  with  shame.     After  this 
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which  we  expected  to  stretch  e,  haoil  to  the  succours  which  were 
coming  to  meet  us. 

Era  our  arrival,  our  hrother  CaroIinioD  Royalists  had  shown 
tbemselTes  in  some  forre.  Their  encountera  with  tlit^  Wliiga  had 
been  unlucky.  The  poor  Higlilandera  had  been  no  mure  fortunate 
in  their  present  contest  in  favour  of  King  George,  thao  when  they 
had  drawn  their  swonla  against  him  in  their  own  coimtry.  We 
did  not  reach  Wilmington  until  tlie  end  of  May,  by  whit-h  time  we 
found  Ailmiral  Parker's  squadron  there,  with  General  Clinton  and 
five  British  regiments  on  board,  whose  object  waa  a  descent  upon 
Charleston. 

The  Gcueml,  to  whom  I  immediately  made  myself  known, 
seeing  that  my  regiment  consiste<l  of  Lady  Warrington,  our  infant, 
whom  site  was  nursing,  and  tlirco  netfro  servants,  received  us  at  first 
with  a  very  grim  welcome.  But  Captain  Homer  of  the  Sphuu: 
frigate,  who  had  been  on  tlie  Jamaica  station,  and  received,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  many  kindnesxcB  from  our  dear  Governor 
there,  when  he  heard  that  my  wife  was  General  Lambert's  daughter, 
eagrriy  received  her  on  IjounI,  anil  gave  up  liis  best  cabin  to  our 
serviire ;  and  so  we  were  refugees,  ton,  like  niy  Lord  Diinmore, 
having  waved  our  flog,  to  be  sure,  and  porkctcd  it,  and  slippeil  out 
at  the  buck-door.  From  Wilmington  we  bore  away  quickly  to 
Charleston,  and  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  and  our  delay  in  the 
river,  previous  to  our  assault  on  the  place,  I  ma<le  some  acquaint- 
aiirc  with  Mr.  Clinton  which  increase<i  to  a  further  intimacy.  It 
was  tlie  King's  birthday  when  we  ap{ieare<l  in  the  river :  we  deter- 
mined it  was  a  glorious  day  for  the  cotjimcncemciit  of  the  expedition. 

It  did  not  take  place  for  some  days  after,  and  I  leave  out,  pur- 
posely, all  descriptiiiiis  of  my  Andromaciic  jmrting  from  lier  Hector, 
Korug  forth  on  this  exfiedition.  In  the  first  place.  Hector  is  perfectly 
well  (though  a  little  gout.v),  nor  has  any  rascal  of  a  Pyrrhus  uiade 
a  prize  of  his  widow  :  and  in  tiiiieH  of  war  and  commotion,  are  not 
Rui'h  scenes  of  woe  and  torror,  and  parting,  OTA'urriiig  every  hourT 
I  can  see  the  gentle  face  yet  over  the  bulwark,  aa  wo  descend  the 
Klitp's  side  into  the  boats,  and  the  smile  of  the  infant  on  her  arm. 
What  old  stories,  to  tie  sure !  Captain  Miles,  having  no  natural 
taste  for  poetry,  you  have  forgot  the  verses,  no  doubt,  in  Mr.  Po|)c'a 
"  Homer"  in  wliich  yon  are  descrilieil  aa  parting  with  your  heroic 
father;  butyour  mother  often  read  tliem  to  you  as  a  boy,  and  keeps 
the  gorget  1  wore  on  that  day  somewhere  amongst  her  dressing- 

My  seinind  venture  at  fighting  was  no  more  lucky  than  my  first. 
We  c:ime  back  to  our  xliiiw  that  eteuing  thon.nghly  beaten.  The 
madcap  I<ee,  whom  Clinton  had  faced  at  Boston,  now  mot  him  at 
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to  Bee  or  engage  in  no  great  revolutions, — such  as  that,  for  instance, 
raging  in  the  country  of  our  miserable  French  neighbours.  Save  a 
very  very  few  indeed,  the  actors  in  those  great  tragedies  do  not  bear 
to  be  scanned  too  closely;  the  chiefs  are  oflen  no  better  than  rant- 
ing quacks ;  the  heroes  ignoble  puppets :  the  heroines  anything  but 
pure.  The  prize  is  not  always  to  the  brave.  In  our  revolution  it 
certainly  did  fall,  for  once  and  for  a  wonder,  to  the  most  deserving : 
but  who  knows  his  enemies  now  1  His  great  and  surprising  triumphs 
were  not  in  those  rare  engagements  with  the  enemy  where  he 
obtained  a  trifling  ma^sterj* ;  but  over  Congress ;  over  hunger  and 
disease ;  over  lukewarm  friends,  or  smiling  foes  in  his  own  camp, 
whom  his  gn»at  spirit  had  to  meet,  and  master.  When  the  struggle 
was  over,  and  our  imiK)tent  chiefs  who  had  conducted  it  l)egan  to 
squabble  and  accuse  each  other  in  their  own  defence  before  the 
nation, — what  cliarges  and  counter-charges  were  brought ;  what  pre 
texts  of  delay  were  urged;  what  piteous  excuses  were  put  forward 
that  this  fleet  arrived,  too  late;  that  that  regiment  mistook  its 
orders ;  that  these  cannon-balls  would  not  flt  those  gims :  and  so  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter !  Here  was  a  general  who  beat  us  with  no 
shot  at  times,  and  no  powder,  and  no  money ;  and  he  never  thought 
of  a  convention ;  his  courage  never  capitulated  !  Through  all  the 
doubt  and  darkness,  tiie  danger  and  long  tempest  of  the  war,  I 
think  it  was  only  the  American  leader's  indomitable  soul  that 
remained  entirely  steady. 

Of  course  our  Charleston  expedition  was  made  the  most  of,  and 
pronounced  a  prodigious  victory  by  the  enemy,  who  had  learnt  (from 
their  parents,  i>erhai)s)  to  cry  victory  if  a  corporal's  guard  were 
surprised,  as  loud  as  if  we  had  won  a  ])itched  battle.  Mr.'  Lee 
rushed  back  to  New  York,  the  conqueror  of  conquerors,  trumpeting 
his  glory,  and  by  no  man  received  with  more  eager  delight  than  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army.  It  was  my  dear 
Lee  and  my  dear  General  between  them,  then ;  and  it  hath  always 
touched  me  in  the  history  of  our  early  Revolution  to  note  that 
simple  confidence  and  admiration  with  which  tiie  General-in-Chief 
was  wont  to  regard  officers  under  him,  who  Iiad  happened  previously 
to  serv'e  with  the  King's  army.  So  the  Mexicans  of  old  looked  and 
wondered  when  they  first  saw  an  armed  S[ianish  horseman  !  And 
this  mad  flashy  braggart  (and  another  Continental  General,  whose 
name  and  whose  luck  afterwards  were  sufficiently  notorious)  you 
may  be  sure  took  advantage  of  the  modesty  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  advised,  and  blustered,  and  sneered,  and  (lisobeyed 
Orders;  daily  presenting  fresh  olmtacles  (as  if  he  had  not  enough 
otherwise  !)  in  the  path  over  wliich  only  Mr.  Washington's  aatoniBli- 
ing  endurance  could  have  enabled  him  to  march. 
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up  in  a  corner  of  the  island,  and  coulii  not  escape.  "  They  are  at 
our  mercy,  and  are  oiira  to-morrow,"  Bays  the  gentle  General.  Not 
a  ship  voB  set  to  watch  the  American  force ;  not  a  sentinel  of  ours 
could  see  a  movement  in  their  camp.  A  whole  army  crossed  under 
our  eyes  in  one  single  night  to  the  mainland  without  the  loas  of  a 
single  man ;  and  General  Howe  was  suflercd  to  remain  in  command 
after  this  feat,  and  to  complete  his  ^'lorioH  of  Long  Island  and 
Breed's  Hill,  at  Philadelphia !  A  friend,  to  be  sure,  croeaed  in  the 
night,  to  say  the  cnrmy'B  army  was  being  ferried  over,  but  be  fell 
upon  a  picket  of  Germans :  they  could  not  understand  him ;  their 
commander  was  boozing  or  asleep.  In  the  morning,  when  the  spy 
was  brought  to  some  one  who  could  compreheiiil  the  American 
language,  the  whule  Contiuentai  force  had  crossed  the  East  River, 
and  our  empire  over  thirteen  colonics  had  slipi)ed  away. 

The  opiiiiouH  I  had  about  our  Chief  were  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  the  aruiy ;  though,  perhaps,  wisely  kept  secret  by  gentlemen 
under  Mr.  Howe's  imicAliate  command.  Am  I  more  unlucky  than 
other  folks,  I  wondert  or  why  are  njy  iitipnident  sayings  carried 
about  more  than  my  neighbours' T  My  rage  tliat  such  a  use  was 
mutle  of  such  a  victory  was  no  greater  than  that  of  scores  of 
gentlemen  with  the  anny.  Why  imiKt  my  name  forsooth  be  given 
up  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  that  of  the  moat  guilty  of  the 
grumblers  1  Personally,  General  Howe  was  perfectly  brave,  amiable, 
and  goo<I-humoured. 

"  So,  Sir  George,"  says  he,  "  you  find  fault  with  me,  as  a 
military  man,  bccauRe  there  wan  a  fog  after  the  battle  on  Long 
Island,  and  your  friends,  the  Continentals,  gave  me  the  slip  !  Surely 
we  took  and  killed  enough  of  them  ;  hiit  there  is  no  satisfying  you 
gentlemen  amateurs ! "  and  he  turned  his  beck  on  me,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  talked  to  some  one  else.  Amateur  I  might  be, 
and  he  the  most  amiable  of  men ;  but  if  King  George  had  said  to 
him,  "  Never  more  be  officer  of  mine,"  yonder  agreeable  and  pleasant 
Cassio  would  most  certainly  have  had  his  desert, 

I  soon  fouud  how  our  Chief  had  come  in  possession  of  his 
information  regarding  myself  My  a(!mirable  corisiii,  Mr.  William 
Esmond — who  of  course  had  forsaken  New  York  anil  his  post,  wl.cn 
all  the  Royal  authorities  fled  out  of  the  place,  and  Wa^ingtuii 
occupied  it, — retunied  along  with  our  troops  and  fleets  ;  and,  l>eiug 
a  gentleman  of  g.md  birth  and  name,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
city,  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  new-comers  of  the  Royal  army, 
the  yonng  blooils,  merry  fellows,  and  macaronis,  by  introducing 
them  to  play-tables,  taverns,  and  yet  worse  places,  with  which 
the  worthy  gentleman  continued  to  be  familiar  io  the  New  World 
as  in  the  Old.     Codwn  rum  animvim.     However  Will  had  changed 
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there;  and  if  ever  I  hear  one  word  more  of  this  impertinence, 
I  shall  call  you  to  account  where  no  constables  will  be  at  hand 
to  interfere ! "  * 

"  I  wonder,"  Will  cries,  in  a  choking  voice,  "  that  I  don't  cut 
him  into  twenty  thousand  pieces  as  he  stands  there  before  me 
with  his  confounded  yellow  face.  It  was  my  brother  Castlewood 
won  his  money — no,  it  was  his  brother :  d —  you,  which  are  you, 
the  rebel  or  the  other?  I  hate  the  ugly  faces  of  both  of  you, 
and,  hie ! — if  you  are  for  the  King,  show  you  are  for  the  King, 
and  drink  his  health  !  '^  and  he  sank  down  into  his  box  with  a 
hiccup  and  a  wild  laugh,  which  he  repeated  a  dozen  times,  with 
a  hundred  more  oaths  and  vociferous  outcries  that  I  shoidd  drink 
the  King's  health. 

To  reason  with  a  creature  in  this  condition,  or  ask  explanations 
or  apologies  from  him,  was  absurd.  I  left  Mr.  Will  to  reel  to 
his  lodgings  under  the  care  of  his  young  friends — who  were  sur- 
prised to  find  an  old  toper  so  suddenly  affected  and  so  utterly 
prostrated  by  liquor — and  limped  home  to  my  wife,  whom  I  found 
happy  in  possession  of  a  brief  letter  from  Hal,  which  a  countryman 
had  brought  in ;  and  who  said  not  a  word  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Continentals  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  but  wrote  a  couple  of 
pages  of  rapturous  eulogiums  upon  his  brother's  behaviour  in  the 
field,  which  my  dear  Hal  was  pleased  to  admire,  as  he  admired 
everything  I  said  and  did. 

I  rather  looked  for  a  message  from  my  amiable  kinsman  in  con- 
sequence of  the  speeches  which  had  passed  between  us  the  night 
before,  and  did  not  know  but  that  I  might  be  called  by  Will  to 
make  my  words  good ;  and  when  accordingly  Mr.  Lacy  (our  com- 
panion of  the  previous  evening)  made  his  appearance*  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  forenoon,  I  was  beckoning  my  Lady  Warrington  to 
leave  us,  when,  with  a  laugh  and  a  cry  of  "  Oh  dear,  no ! "  Mr. 
Lacy  begged  her  Ladyship  not  to  disturb  herself. 

"  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  a  gentleman  who  begs  to  send  you  his 
apologies  if  he  uttereil  a  word  last  night  which  could  offend  you." 

"  What  apologies  ?  what  words  ? "  asks  the  anxious  wife. 

I  explained  that  roaring  Will  Esmond  had  met  me  in  a  coffee- 
house on  the  previous  evening,  and  quarrelled  with  me,  as  he  had 
done  with  hundreds  before.  "  It  appears  the  fellow  is  constantly 
abusive,  and  invariably  ^pleads  drunkenness,  and  apologises  the  next 
morning,  unless  he  is  caned  overnight,"  remarked  Captain  Lacy. 
And  my  Lady,  I  daresay,  makes  a  little  sermon,  and  asks  why  we 
gentlemen  will  go  to  idle  coffee-houses  and  run  the  risk  of  meeting 
roaring  roystering  Will  Esmonds  ? 

Our  sojourn  in  New  York  was  enlivened  by  a  project  for  bum- 
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iiig  tliD  [ty  which  Houie  anient  patriots  entertained  and  partiallT 
exucut«ti.  Sevtnil  such  Hc'licines  were  !iiid  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
iLiid  each  one  of  the  priucipul  citiea  was  doomed  to  fire  ;  though,  in 
the  iutcreata  of  |ieaee  and  goodwill,  I  hope  it  will  be  rentcnibeml 
that  these  phns  never  originuted  with  the  cniel  Government  of  a 
tyrant  King,  but  were  always  proi>usod  by  tlie  gentlemen  on  tlio 
Continental  side,  who  vowed  that,  rather  than  remain  under  tbe 
ignominiona  ilcspotiam  of  the  niffiau  of  Bninawlrk,  the  fairest  ti>wiu 
of  America  should  bum.  r  nrenmiie  that  the  sagea  who  were  for 
i]  iiroprletora  in  that  place,  and 
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a  word,  was  ready  to  stay,  to  go,  to  smile,  to  be  sad ;  to  scale 
mountains,  or  to  go  down  to  tiie  sea  in  ships ;  to  say  that  cold  was 
pleasant,  heat  tolerable,  hunger  good  sport,  dirty  lodgings  delightful ; 
though  she  is  a  wretched  sailor,  very  delicate  about  the  little  she 
eats,  and  an  extreme  sufferer  both  of  cold  and  heat.  Hence,  as  I 
willed  to  stay  on  yet  awhile  on  my  native  continent,  she  was  certain 
nothing  was  so  good  for  me ;  and  when  I  was  minded  to  return 
home — oh,  how  she  brightened,  and  kissed  her  infant,  and  told  him 
how  he  should  see  the  beautiful  gardens  at  home,  and  Aunt  Hetty, 
and  grandpapa,  and  his  sister,  and  Miles.  "  Miles  ! "  cries  the  little 
parrot,  mocking  its  mother — and  crowing;  as  if  there  was  any 
mighty  privilege  in  seeing  Mr.  Miles,  forsooth,  who  was  under 
Doctor  Sumner^s  care  at  Harrow-on-the-HiH,  where,  to  do  the 
gentleman  justice,  he  showed  that  he  could  eat  more  tarts  than  any 
boy  in  the  school,  and  took  most  creditable  prizes  at  football  and 
hare-and-hounds. 
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never  closing  hia  eye,  bo  intent  is  it  in  wiitchiug ;  winding  the  track 
with  untiring  Bceot  that  panta  and  biingeni  for  blood  and  battle ; 
prowling  tbrougli  midnight  forests,  or  climbing  silent  over  precipices 
before  dawn ;  and  wutching  till  Lis  great  heart  is  ahiioet  worn  out, 
until  the  foe  shuwa  himaelf  at  lust,  when  he  springs  on  him  and 
grapples  with  him,  and,  dyiug,  slays  him  l  Think  of  Wolfe  at 
Quebec,  and  hearken  to  Howe's  tiddles  us  iie  aits  smiling  amongst 
the  daucers  at  Philailclphia  I 

A  favourite  selieine  with  our  Ministers  at  home  an<l  some  of 
our  genemls  in  America,  was  to  establisli  a  commimicatinn  between 
Canada  and  New  York,  by  which  means  it  was  hoped  New  England 
might  be  cut  off  from  tlic  neighboudng  colonies,  overpowered  in 
detail,  and  forced  into  submission,  fiurgoyne  was  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  plan,  and  he  set  forth  from  Quebec,  confidently 
promisiug  to  bring  it  to  a  sucreasful  issue.  His  march  began  in 
military  state  :  the  trumpets  of  his  proclamations  blew  before  him ; 
he  bade  the  colonists  to  remember  the  immense  power  of  England ; 
and  summoned  the  misguided  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms.  He 
brought  with  him  a  fonuidable  English  force,  an  army  of  German 
veterans  not  leas  powerful,  a  dreadful  band  of  Indian  warriors,  and 
a  brilliant  train  of  artillery.  It  was  supposed  that  the  people  round 
his  march  would  rally  to  the  Eoyol  cause  and  standards.  The  Con- 
tinental force  in  front  of  liim  was  small  at  first,  and  Washington's 
army  was  weakeneil  by  the  witlidrawol  of  troops  who  were  hurried 
forward  to  meet  this  Canadian  invasion.  A  British  detachment 
from  New  York  was  to  force  its  way  up  tlie  Hudson,  sweeping  away 
the  enemy  on  the  route,  and  make  a  junction  with  Bnrgoyue  at 
Albany.  Then  was  the  time  when  Wasliington's  weakened  army 
should  have  been  stnick  too  ;  but  a  greater  Power  willed  otherwise  : 
nor  am  I,  for  one,  even  going  to  regret  the  teriiiiuation  of  the  war. 
As  we  look  over  the  game  now,  how  clear  seem  the  blunders  which 
were  made  by  tlie  loaiuK  aide  !  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  we 
were  for  ever  arriving  too  late.  Our  supplies  and  reinforcements 
from  home  were  too  late.  Our  troops  were  in  difficulty,  and  our 
Buccoura  reached  them  too  late.  Our  fleet  appeared  ofl'  York  Touit 
just  too  late,  after  Comwallis  had  surrendered.  A  way  of  escaj)e 
waa  opened  tx)  Burgoyne,  but  he  resolved  upon  retreat  too  late.  I 
have  heard  discomflteil  officers  in  after  days  prove  infallibly  how  a 
different  wind  would  have  saved  Anierica  to  us  ;  how  we  must  have 
destroyed]  the  French  fleet  but  for  a  tempest  or  two;  how  once,  twice, 
thrice,  but  for  nightfall,  Mr.  Washington  and  his  army  were  in  our 
power.  Who  has  not  speculated,  in  the  curse  of  his  reading  of 
hfatory,  upon  the  "  Has  been  "  and  the  "  Might  have  been  "  in  the 
world  t    I  take  my  tattered  old  map-book  from  the  shelf,  and  see  the 
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bold  Sill,  fell  pierced  with  many  wounds  beside  him).  He  ex- 
changed his  red  for  black  and  my  pulpit.  His  doctrines  are  sound 
and  his  sermons  short.  We  read  the  papers  together  over  our  wine. 
Not  two  months  ago  we  read  our  old  friend  Howe's  glorious  deed  of 
the  first  of  June.  We  were  told  how  the  noble  Rawdon,  who  fought 
with  us  at  Fort  Clinton,  had  joined  the  Duke  of  York  :  and  to-day 
his  Royal  Highness  is  in  full  retreat  before  Pichegru :  and  he  and 
my  son  Miles  have  taken  Valenciennes  for  nothing !  Ah,  Parson  ! 
would  you  not  like  to  put  on  your  old  Sixty-third  coat  ?  (though  I 
doubt  Mrs.  Blake  could  never  make  the  buttons  and  button-holes 
meet  again  over  your  big  body).  The  boys  were  acting  a  play  with 
my  militia  sword.  Oh,  that  I  were  young  again,  Mr.  Blake !  that 
I  had  not  the  gout  in  my  toe ;  and  I  would  saddle  Rosinante  and 
ride  back  into  the  world,  and  feel  the  pulses  beat  again,  and  play  a 
little  of  life's  glorious  game ! 

The  last  "  hit "  which  I  saw  played  was  gallantly  won  by  our 
side ;  though  'tis  true  that  even  in  this  parti  the  Americans  won 
the  rubber — our  people  gaining  only  the  ground  they  stood  on,  and 
the  gims,  stores,  and  ships  which  they  captured  and  destroyed, 
whilst  our  efforts  at  rescue  were  too  late  to  prevent  the  catastrophe 
impending  over  Burgoyne's  unfortunate  army.  After  one  of  those 
delays  which  always  were  happening  to  retard  our  plans  and  weaken 
the  blows  which  our  chiefs  intended  to  deliver,  an  expedition  was 
got  under  wjiy  from  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
September,  '77  ;  that,  could  it  but  have  advancwl  a  fortnight  earlier, 
might  have  saved  the  doomed  force  of  Burgoyne.  Sed  DU  aliter 
visum.  The  delay  here  was  not  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  fault,  who 
could  not  leave  his  city  unprotected ;  but  the  winds  and  weather 
which  delayed  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  which  we  had  long 
awaited  from  England.  The  fleet  which  brought  them  brought  us 
long  and  fond  letters  from  home,  with  the  very  last  news  of  the 
children  under  the  care  of  their  good  Aunt  Hetty  and  their  grand- 
father. The  mother's  heart  yearned  towards  the  absent  young 
ones.  She  made  me  no  reproaches :  but  I  could  read  her  impor- 
tunities in  her  anxious  eyes,  her  terrors  for  me,  and  her  longing 
for  her  children.  " Why  stay  longer ]"  she  seemed  to  say.  "You 
who  have  no  calling  to  this  war,  or  to  draw  the  sword  against  your 
countrymen — why  continue  to  imperil  your  life  and  my  happiness?" 
I  understood  her  appeal.  We  were  to  enter  upon  no  immediate 
service  of  danger ;  I  told  her  Sir  Henry  was  only  going  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  for  a  part  of  the  way.  I  would  return  with 
him,  the  reconnaissance  over,  and  Christmas,  please  Heaven,  should 
see  our  family  once  more  united  in  England. 

A  force  of  three  thousand  men,  including  a  couple  of  slender 
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ascended  the  hill.  The  men  had  orders  on  no  account  to  fire. 
Taking  the  colours  of  the  Sixty-third,  and  bearing  them  aloft,  Sir 
Henry  mounted  with  the  stormers.  The  place  was  so  steep  that 
the  men  pushed  each  other  over  the  wall  and  through  the  embrasures ; 
and  it  was  there  that  Lieutenant  Joseph  Blake,  the  father  of  a 
certain  Joseph  Clinton  Blake,  who  looks  with  the  eyes  of  affection 
on  a  certain  young  lady,  presented  himself  to  the  living  of  Warrington 
by  saving  the  life  of  the  unworthy  patron  thereof. 

About  a  fourth  part  of  the  garrison,  as  we  were  told,  escaped 
out  of  the  fort,  the  rest  being  killed  or  wounded,  or  remaining  our 
prisoners  within  the  works.  Fort  Montgomery  was,  in  like  manner, 
stormed  and  taken  by  our  people ;  and,  at  ni;;,^ht,  as  we  looked  down 
from  the  heights  where  the  King's  standard  had  been  just  planted, 
we  were  treated  to  a  splendid  illumination  in  the  river  below. 
Under  Fort  Montgomery,  and  stretching  over  to  that  lofty  promi- 
nence, called  St.  Antony's  Nose,  a  boom  and  chain  had  been  laid 
with  a  vast  cost  and  labour,  behind  which  several  American  frigates 
and  galleys  were  anchored.  The  fort  being  taken,  these  ships 
attempted  to  get  up  the  river  in  the  darkness,  out  of  the  reach  of 
guns,  which  they  knew  must  destroy  them  in  the  morning.  But 
the  wind  was  unfavourable,  and  escape  was  found  to  be  impossible. 
The  crews  therefore  took  to  the  boats,  and  so  landed,  having  pre- 
viously set  the  ships  on  fire,  with  all  their  sails  set ;  and  we  beheld 
these  magnificent  pyramids  of  flame  burning  up  to  the  heavens  and 
reflected  in  the  waters  below,  until,  in  the  midst  of  prodigious 
explosions,  they  sank  and  disappeared. 

On  the  next  day  a  parlementatre  came  in  from  the  enemy,  to 
inquire  as  to  the  state  of  his  troops  left  wounded  or  prisoners  in 
our  hands,  and  the  Continental  oflicer  brought  me  a  note,  which 
gave  me  a  strange  shock,  for  it  showed  that  in  the  struggle  of 
the  previous  evening  my  brother  had  been  engaged.  It  was  dated 
October  7,  from  Major-Gcneral  George  Clinton's  divisional  head- 
quarters, and  it  stated  briefly  that  "  Colonel  H.  Warrington,  of  the 
Virginia  line,  hopes  that  Sir  George  Warrington  escaped  unhurt  in 
the  assault  of  last  evening,  from  which  the  Colonel  himself  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  retire  without  the  least  iiy'ury."  Never  did  I 
say  my  prayers  more  heartily  and  gratefully  than  on  that  night, 
devoutly  thanking  Heaven  that  my  dearest  brother  was  spared,  and 
making  a  vow  at  the  same  time  to  withdraw  out  of  the  fratricidal 
contest,  into  which  I  only  had  entered  because  Honour  and  Duty 
seemed  imperatively  to  call  me. 

I  own  I  felt  an  inexpressible  relief  when  I  had  come  to  the 
resolution  to  retire  and  betake  myself  to  the  peaceful  shade  of  my 
own  vines  and  fig-trees  at  home.     I  longed,  however,  to  see  my 
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brother  am  I  retumml,  and  asked,  and  easily  obtained,  an  enaDd 
to  the  camp  of  the  AmericAD  General  Clintna  from  our  own  chM 
The  headquarters  of  hia  divwioii  trcrc  now  some  miles  up  the  rinsv 
and  a  Ixat  and  a  flag  of  truce  quickly  brought  nw;  to  the  punat 
where  hia  oul-picketB  received  me  on  the  ahoro.  My  broUtrr  wm 
very  soon  with  mo.  Ho  had  only  latply  Joined  GcneraJ  Olinton'i 
division  witli  Ipttora  from  headqnarters  at  Philadelphia,  and  ht 
chanced  to  hear,  afu.'r  tlie  attack  on  Fort  GUiitMn,  that  I  had 
been   present   during    thn    affair.       Wn    posacil    a    hrii^f   delighted 
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brave  are  you,  and  how  modest ;  how  gentle,  and  how  strong ;  how 
simple,  imselfish,  and  humble  ;  how  eager  to  see  others'  merit ; 
how  diffident  of  your  own  ! "  He  stood  on  the  shore  till  his  figure 
grew  dim  before  me.  There  was  that  in  my  eyes  which  prevented 
me  from  seeing  him  longer. 

Brilliant  as  Sir  Henry's  success  had  been,  it  was  achieved,  as 
usual,  too  late :  and  served  but  as  a  small  set-off  against  the  disaster 
of  Burgoyne  which  ensued  immediately,  and  which  our  advance  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  relieve.  More  than  one  secret  messenger  was 
despatched  to  him  who  never  reached  him,  and  of  whom  we  never 
learned  the  fate.  Of  one  wretch  who  offered  to  carry  intelligence  to 
him,  and  whom  Sir  Henry  despatched  with  a  letter  of  his  own,  we 
heard  the  miserable  doom.  Falling  in  with  some  of  the  troops  of 
General  George  Clinton,  who  happened  to  be  in  red  uniform  (part  of 
the  prize  of  a  British  ship's  cargo,  doubtless,  which  had  been  taken 
by  American  privateers),  the  spy  thought  he  was  in  the  English 
army,  and  advanced  towards  the  sentries.  He  found  his  mistake  too 
late.  His  letter  was  discovered  upon  him,  and  he  had  to  die  for 
bearing  it.  In  ten  days  after  the  success  at  the  Forts  occurred  the 
great  disaster  at  Saratoga,  of  which  we  carried  the  dismal  particulars 
in  the  fleet  which  bore  us  home.  I  am  afraid  my  wife  was  unable 
to  mourn  for  it.  She  had  her  children,  her  father,  her  sister  to 
revisit,  and  daily  and  nightly  thanks  to  pay  to  Heaven  that  had 
brought  her  husband  safe  out  of  danger. 
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■elf  quite  a  girl  again),  and  sits  cheeifiilly  looking  up  to  the  slab  in 
church  which  reconlB  his  name  and  some  of  his  Tirtues,  and  for  once 
tells  no  Vies. 

I  had  fancied,  sometimea,  that  tny  brother  Hal,  for  whon^  Hetty 
had  a  juvenile  passion,  always  retained  a  hold  of  her  heart ;  and 
when  he  came  to  see  us,  ten  years  ago,  I  told  him  of  this  childish 
romance  of  Het's,  with  the  hope,  I  own,  that  he  would  aak  her 
to  replace  Mrs.  Fanny,  who  had  been  gathered  to  her  Others,  and 
regarding  whom  my  wife  (with  her  usual  propensity  to  consider  her- 
self a  miserable  sinner)  always  reproached  herself,  because,  foraooth, 
she  did  not  regret  Fanny  enough.  Hal,  when  he  came  to  us,  was 
plunged  in  grief  about  her  loss  ;  and  vowed  th:it  tlie  world  did  not 
contain  such  another  womiin.  Our  dear  old  General,  who  waa  still 
in  life  then,  took  him  in  and  housed  him,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
happy  early  days.  The  women  played  him  the  very  same  tunes 
which  he  had  heard  wlien  a  boy  at  Oakliiirst.  Everybody's  heart 
waa  very  soft  with  old  recollections,  and  Harry  never  tired  of 
pouring  out  his  griefs  and  his  recitals  of  lus  wife's  virtuea  to  Het, 
and  anon  of  talking  fondly  about  his  dear  Aunt  Lambert,  whom  he 
loved  with  all  his  heart,  and  whose  praises,  you  may  be  sure,  were 
welcome  to  the  faithful  old  husband,  out  of  whose  thoughts  his 
wife's  memory  was  never,  I  believe,  absent  for  any  three  waking 
minutes  of  the  day. 

General  Hal  went  to  Paris  as  an  American  General  Officer  in 
his  blue  and  yellow  (which  Mr.  Fox  and  other  gentlemen  hail 
brought  into  bshion  here  likewise),  and  was  made  much  of  at 
Versailles,  although  he  was  presented  by  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  to  the  most  Christian  King  and  Queen,  who  did  not  love 
Monsieur  le  Marquis.  And  I  believe  a  Marquise  took  a  fiuicy  to 
the  Virginian  General,  and  would  have  married  him  out  of  band, 
hail  he  not  resisted,  and  fled  back  to  England  and  Warrington  an<l 
Bury  again,  especially  to  the  latter  place,  where  the  folks  would 
listen  to  him  as  he  talketl  about  his  late  wife,  with  an  endless 
patience  and  sympathy.  As  for  us,  who  had  known  the  poor 
paragon,  we  were  civil,  but  not  quite  bo  enthusiastic  regarding  her, 
and  rather  puzzled  sometimes  to  answer  our  children's  questions 
about  Uncle  Hal's  angel  wife. 

The  two  generals  and  myself,  .ind  Captain  Miles,  and  Paiaon 
Blake  (who  was  knocked  over  at  Monmouth,  the  year  after  I  left 
America,  and  citme  home  to  change  his  coat,  and  take  my  living), 
used  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  over  our  bottle ;  and 
the  parson  used  to  cry,  "  By  Jupiter,  Genera!  "  (he  compounded 
for  Jupiter,  when  he  laid  down  his  military  habit),  "you  are  the 
Tory,  and  Sir  George  is  the  Wbigl     He  is  always  finding  fault 
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with  our  leftilcra,  and  you  aro  for  ever  stAnding  up  for  thciii ;  luui 
wliun  I  prayeil  for  tho  king  last  SuDda^,  I  heani  you  following 
ino  quite  loud." 

"  And  HO  I  do,  Bljike,  with  all  my  heart;  I  cRu't  forget  I  wpfb 
1ii6  coat,"  Bays  Hal. 

"  Ah,  if  Wolfe  had  been  alive  for  twenty  years  more  !  "  says 
Lambert.  ^ 

"  Ah,  air,"  cries  Hal,  "  you  iihould  hear  the  General  talk  alinfllj 
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eluding  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself.  Mr.  Washington  good- 
naturedly  rated  friend  Hal  for  being  jealous  of  the  beardless 
commander  of  Auyergne;  was  himself  not  a  little  pleased  by  the 
filial  regard  and  profound  veneration  which  the  enthusiastic  young 
nobleman  always  showed  for  him ;  and  had,  moreover,  the  very 
best  politic  reasons  for  treating  the  Marquis  with  friendship  and 
favour. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  most  urgently  pressing  Colonel  Warrington's  promotion  upon 
Congress;  and,  as  if  his  difficulties  before  the  enemy  were  not 
enough,  he  being  at  this  hard  time  of  winter  entrench wi  at  Valley 
Forge,  commanding  five  or  six  thousand  men  at  the  niost,  almost 
without  fire,  blankets,  food,  or  ammunition,  in  the  face  of  Sir 
William  Howe's  army,  which  was  perfectly  appointed,  and  three 
times  as  numerous  as  his  own ;  as  if,  I  say,  this  difficulty  was  not 
enough  to  try  him,  he  had  further  to  encounter  the  cowardly  dis- 
trust of  Congress,  and  insubordination  and  conspiracy  amongst  the 
officers  in  his  own  camp.  During  the  awful  winter  of  *77,  when 
one  blow  struck  by  the  sluggard  at  the  head  of  the  British  forces 
might  have  ended  the  war,  and  all  was  doubt,  confusion,  despair  in 
the  opposite  camp  (save  in  one  indomitable  breast  alone),  my  brother 
had  an  interview  with  the  Chief,  which  he  has  subsequently  de- 
scribed to  me,  and  of  which  Hal  could  never  speak  without  giving 
way  to  deep  emotion.  Mr.  Washington  had  won  no  such  triumph 
as  that  which  the  dare-devil  courage  of  Arnold  and  the  elegant 
imbecility  of  Burgoyne  had  procured  for  Gates  and  the  Northern 
Army.  Save  in  one  or  two  minor  encounters,  which  proved  how 
daring  his  bravery  was,  and  how  unceasing  his  watchfulness.  General 
Washington  had  met  with  defeat  after  defeat  from  an  enemy  in  all 
points  his  superior.  The  Congress  mistrusted  him.  Many  an 
officer  in  his  own  camp  hated  him.  Those  who  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  ambition,  those  who  had  been  detected  in  peculation, 
those  whose  selfishness  or  incapacity  his  honest  eyes  nad  spied  out, 
— were  all  more  or  less  in  league  against  him.  Gates  was  the  chief 
towards  whom  the  malcontents  turned.  Mr.  Grates  was  the  only 
genius  fit  to  conduct  the  war ;  and  with  a  vaingloriousness,  which 
he  afterwards  generously  owned,  he  did  not  refuse  the  homage 
which  was  paid  him. 

To  show  how  dreadful  were  the  troubles  and  anxieties  with 
which  General  Washington  had  to  contend,  I  may  mention  what 
at  this  time  was  called  the  "  Conway  Cabal."  A  certain  Irishman 
— a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  and  an  officer  in  the  French  service — 
arrived  in  America  early  in  the  year  77  in  quest  of  military  employ- 
ment.    He  was  speedily  appointed  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and 
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could  not  be  contenteil,  foreooth,  without  an  immMiate  promoHe* 
to  be  Mujor-Geueral. 

Mr.  C,  liiid  friemls  in  Congress,  who,  m  tlie  General-in-Chief  wus 
informed,  had  promiaed  him  hia  «peedy  promotion.  General  Wa»!i- 
inHton  remonatrated,  representing  the  injustice  of  promoting  to  the 
highest  rank  the  youngest  brigadier  in  the  service;  aini  whiltt  the 
matter  was  pending,  wae  pnt  in  poaseaaion  of  a  letter  from  ("ouway 
to  General  Gates,  whom  he  coinplinienteil,  saying,  that  "  lietLvcu 
had  been  determined  to  save  America,  or  a  weak  geueral  and  bu<l 


ctiuncillors  would  have 
ti>  Mr.  Conway,  withom 
his  reaignatioD,  which  v 
luapettor-General  of  the 
"And  it  was  at  th 
exclamations  indicating 
liis  leader),  "  when,  b,' 
by  troubles  enough  to 
interfere  with  my  jeale 
much,  only  aome  nonst 
some  frogs  against  the  t.^ 
a  Ui^ful  of  Mari|i[iaM 


The  General  enclouoi  the  note 
L.Hmiuient;  and  Conway  offered 
/  Congress,  who  appoiuled  him 
the  rank  of  Mujor-Gcneral. 
I  Harry  (with  many  pnsaioDate 

himaelf  and  his  admiration  of 
<  glorious  Chief  waa  oppressed 
ueand  men  mail— that  I  must 
e  Frenchman  !     I  had  not  said 

and  Cadwalader  about  getting 
me  to  dine  with  ub,  and  harini; 


not    :iM. 


t  I  should  have  kiin«ti  the  Chiefs  troiil.l,-. 


and  tli;it  lie  liiid  ii  l«'tter  head  than  mine,  mid  niij;lit  have  had   tin 
gr.u^e  t.1  hold  my  totif-iie, 

"  Fur  a  while  the  General  Raid  iiuthiiig,  Init  I  could  rf 
the  eolihiess  of  liia  deniraiimir,  that  soiniitliiiig  had  oi- 
create  a  schism  between  hiui  and  me.  Mi8.  "Washington, 
come  to  eamp,  also  saw  that  Bumetliint;  «as  wrinii,'.  Wni 
artful  ways  of  soothing  men  and  finding  their  serretrt  <>ii 
not  sure  that  I  slioidd  have  ever  tried  lo  learn  t!io  can 
General's  displeasure,  f..r  I  am  as  j.^md  as  Ijc  is,  and 
(says  Hal)  "when   the  CliicC  is  atiury,  Jt  was  nut  idc, 


r  him,  r  « 


pi'oi 


Ml 


hrothu: 


by  his  old  friend,  and  ol)eyeil  him  and  bowed  before  him  a 
befoiv  a  sehoolmaster. 

"At  last,"  Hal  n-snmeil,  "  Mrs.  Wasliin-jtfln  found  out  the  niys- 
tery.  '  Speak  to  me  after  dimier,  Colonel  Hal,'  says  she.  '  Coiue 
out  to  the  parade  grotiiid,  before  the  din  in;:- house,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all.'  I  left  a  half-seorc  of  ■leneral  officers  and  hrigadiera  .irink- 
ing  round  the  General's  table,  ami  found  Mrs.  WasbinRti.n  waitini: 
for  mc.  She  then  toM  me  it  was  the  speech  I  had  ma<ie  alioiic 
the  box  of  Manioises,  with  which  the  General  was  ofTciidod.  '  I 
Kliould  nnt  liave  hced<'d  it  in  another,' he  had  sai.l,  '  but  I  never 
thought  Har"'  Warrington  would  have  joined  against  me.' 
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"  I  hafl  to  wait  on  him  for  the  word  that  night,  and  found  him 
alone  at  his  table.  *Can  your  Excellency  give  me  five  minutes' 
time  ? '  I  said,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  *  Yes,  surely,  sir,' 
says  he,  pointing  to  the  other  chair.  *  Will  you  please  to  bo 
seated?' 

"  *  It  used  not  always  to  be  Sir  and  Colonel  Warrington,  between 
me  and  your  Excellency,*  I  said. 

"  He  said  calmly,  *  The  times  are  altered.' 

"  *  Et  nos  nmtamur  in  illis,'  says  I.  *  Times  and  people  are 
both  changed.' 

"  *  You  had  some  business  with  me  ? '  he  asked. 

"*Am  I  speaking  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  to  my  old 
friend  1 '  I  asked. 

"He  looked  at  me  gravely.  *Well, — to  both,  sir,'  he  said. 
*  Pray  sit,  Harry.' 

"  *  If  to  General  Washington,  I  tell  his  Excellency  that  I,  and 
many  officers  of  this  army,  are  not  well  pleased  to  see  a  boy  of 
twenty  made  a  Major-General  over  us,  because  he  is  a  Marquis,  and 
because  he  can't  speak  the  English  language.  If  I  speak  to  my 
old  friend,  I  have  to  say  that  he  has  shown  me  very  little  of  trust 
or  friendship  for  the  last  few  weeks ;  and  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
sit  at  your  table,  and  have  impertinent  remarks  made  by  others 
there,  of  the  way  in  which  his  Excellency  turns  his  back  on  me.' 

"  *  Which  charge  shall  I  take  first,  Harry  ? '  he  asked,  turning 
his  chair  away  from  the  table,  and  crossing  his  legs  as  if  ready  for 
a  talk.     *  You  are  jealous,  as  I  gather,  about  the  Marquis  1 ' 

"  *  Jeulous  !  sir,'  says  I.  *  An  aide-de-camp  of  Mr.  Wolfe  is  not 
jealous  of  a  Jack-a-dandy  who,  five  years  ago,  was  being  whipped 
at  s<;hool ! ' 

"  *  You  yourself  declined  higher  rank  than  that  which  you  hold,' 
says  the  Chief,  turning  a  little  red. 

"  '  But  I  never  bargained  to  have  a  macaroni  Marquis  to  command 
me ! '  I  cried.  *  I  will  not,  for  one,  carry  the  yoimg  gentleman's 
orders ;  and  since  Congress  and  your  Excellency  choose  to  take  your 
generals  out  of  the  nursery,  I  shall  humbly  ask  leave  to  resign,  and 
retire  to  my  plantation.* 

"  *  Do,  Harry ;  that  is  true  friendship  ! '  says  the  Chief,  with  a 
gentleness  that  surprised  me.  *  Now  that  your  old  friend  is  in  a 
difficultv,  'tis  surolv  the  best  time  to  leave  him.' 

"  *  Sir  ! '  says  I. 

**  *  Do  as  so  many  of  the  rest  are  doing,  Mr.  Warrington.  £t 
tUy  BruUy  as  the  play  says.  Well,  well,  Harry  1  I  did  not  think  it 
of  you ;  but,  at  least,  you  are  in  the  fashion.' 

'' '  You  asked  which  charge  you  should  take  first  ? '  I  said. 
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"  ,  the  promotion  nf  the  Marquia?     I  recomniende^    the 

ippoii-  mt  to  Congress,  no  doubt ;  and  you  and  other  gentlctnen 

tiuppr  B  it.' 

" '  lave  s])oken  for  myself  sir,'  aaya  I, 

" '  you  take  me  in  that  tone,  Colonel  Warrington,  I  ha*c 

lothinf  0  answer  ! '  eays  the  Chief,  rising  up  very  fiercely  ;  "  ami 

presum  but  I  can  recommend  officers  for  proniution  without  wiIuuk 

-s  1,  'let  me  resf>eetfiiUy  ofTrr 
founding!  my  desin;  to  resign 
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'.'     Aurl  I  ri^e  up   and    make 
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thought  I  might  count  on  your  friendship — and — and  you  can  teU 
whether  I  was  right  or  no.  I  relied  on  you  as  on  a  brother,  and 
you  come  anil  tell  me  you  will  resign.  Be  it  so !  Being  embarked 
in  this  contest,  by  God's  will  I  wilt  see  it  to  an  end.  You  are  not 
the  first,  Mr.  Warrington,  ha«  left  ine  on  the  way,' 

"  He  spbke  with  bo  murh  tenderness,  and  as  be  spoke  bis  fo43e 
wore  such  a  look  of  unhappinees,  that  an  extreme  remoree  and  pity 
seized  me,  and  I  called  out  I  know  not  what  incoherent  expreBsiona 
rcganling  old  tinies,  and  vowed  that  if  he  would  say  the  word,  I 
never  would  leave  him,"  "You  never  loved  him,  George,"  Bays  my 
brother,  turning  to  me,  "  hut  I  did  beyond  all  mortal  men ;  and, 
though  I  am  not  clever  like  you,  I  think  my  instinct  was  in  the 
right.     He  has  a  greatness  not  approached  by  other  men " 

"  I  don't  say  no,  brother,"  said  I,  "  now." 

"  Greatness,  pooh  ! "  says  the  parson,  growling  over  his  wioe. 

"  We  walked  into  Mra.  Washington's  tea-room  arm-in-arm,"  Hal 
resumed ;  "  she  looked  up  quite  kind,  and  saw  we  were  fricDds. 
'Is  it  all  over.  Colonel  Harry  1'  elie  wliispcred.  'I  know  Ue  has 
applied  ever  so  often  about  your  promotion ' 

" '  I  never  will  take  it,'  says  I."  "  And  that  is  how  I  came 
to  do  penance,"  says  Harry,  telling  me  the  story,  "with  I^fayette 
the  next  winter."  (Hal  could  imitate  the  Frenchman  very  well.) 
" '  I  will  go  weez  heem,'  says  I.  '  I  know  the  way  to  Quebec,  and 
when  we  are  not  in  action  with  Sir  Guy,  I  can  bear  his  Excellency 
the  M^or-General  say  hia  lesson.'  There  was  no  fight,  you  know  : 
we  could  get  no  army  to  act  in  Canada,  and  returned  to  head- 
quarters; and  what  do  you  think  disturbed  the  Frenchman  moatt 
■The  idea  that  people  would  laugh  at  him,  becauso  hia  commond  had 
come  to  uothing.  And  so  they  did  laugh  at  him,  and  almost  to  his 
face  too,  and  who  cnuM  help  it?  If  our  Chief  had  any  weak  ])oint 
it  waa  this  Marquis. 

"After  our  little  difference  we  became  aa  great  friends  as  before 
— if  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  friends  with  a  Sovereign  Prince,  for 
as  such  I  somehow  could  not  help  regarding  the  General :  and  one 
night,  when  we  had  aat  the  company  out,  we  talked  of  old  times, 
and  the  jolly  daya  of  sport  we  had  together  both  before  and  after 
Braddock's ;  and  that  pretty  duel  you  were  near  having  when  we 
were  boys.  He  laughed  about  it,  and  said  he  never  saw  a  man  look 
more  wicked  and  more  bent  on  killing  than  you  did.  'And  to 
do  Sir  George  justice,  I  think  he  hua  hated  me  ever  since,'  says 
the  Chief.  '  Ah  ! '  he  added,  '  an  open  enemy  I  can  &ce  readily 
enough.  Tis  the  secret  foe  who  causes  the  doubt  and  anguish  I 
We  have  sat  with  more  than  one  at  my  table  to-day  to  whom  I  am 
obliged  to  show  a  face  of  civihty,  wboee  hands  I  must  take  when 
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tlie;  are  olTtirLtl,  tbniigli  I  know  tlicy  wee  atuhhing  luy  Fcputntiuii, 
mid  are  eager  to  pull  me  ilnini  from  my  plwce.  Vou  Bpt-ke  but 
lately  of  being  hiiniiiuiUjd  bocauae  a  junior  wm  «et  over  you  in 
l^omuuUld.  What  humiliatiou  is  yours  compared  to  mine,  vlio 
liave  to  play  the  farce  of  welcome  to  theae  truitora ;  n'li«  turn 
to  bear  the  negleet  of  Cougrcaa,  and  see  men  who  haro  insnltBl 
me  promoted  in  my  own  anny.     If  I  congulteU  itiy  own  ferlinjpi 
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Harry  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  (in  which,  of  course,  Mr. 
Miles  must  join  his  uncle). 

"  Well ! "  says  he,  "  it's  a  fact,  that  Hagan  read  one  at  my  house 
to  the  Greneral  and  Mrs.  Washington  and  several  more^  and  they  all 
fell  sound  asleep ! ' 

"  He  never  liked  my  husband,  that  is  the  truth  !  "  says  Theo, 
tossing  up  her  head,  '*  and  'tis  all  the  more  magnanimous  of  Sir 
George  to  speak  so  well  of  him." 

And  then  Hal  told  how,  his  battles  over,  his  country  freed,  his 
great  work  of  liberation  complete,  the  General  laid  down  his  vic- 
torious sword,  and  met  his  comrades  of  the  army  in  a  last  adieu. 
The  last  British  soldier  had  quitted  the  shore  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  proposed  to  leave  New  York  for  Annapolis, 
where  Congress  was  sitting,  and  there  resign  his  commission. 
About  noon  on  tlie  4th  of  December,  a  barge  was  in  waiting  at 
Whitehall  Ferry  to  convey  him  across  the  Hudson.  The  chiefs 
of  the  army  assembled  at  a  tavern  near  the  ferry,  and  there  the 
General  joined  them.  Seldom  as  he  showed  his  emotion  outwardh*, 
on  this  day  he  could  not  disguise  it.  He  fil]e<l  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
said,  "  I  bid  you  farewell  with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude, 
and  wish  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  liappy  as 
those  past  have  been  glorious  and  honourable."  Then  he  drank 
to  them. 

"  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,"  he  said, 
"  but  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  each  come  and  shake  me  by  the 
hand." 

General  Knox,  who  was  nearest,  came  forward,  and  the  Chief, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  embraced  him.  The  others  came,  one  by 
one,  to  him,  and  took  their  leave  without  a  word.  A  line  of 
infantry  was  formed  from  the  tavern  to  the  ferry,  and  the  General, 
with  his  officers  following  him,  walked  silently  to  the  water.  He 
stood  up  in  the  barge,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  waving  a  farewell. 
And  his  comrades  remained  bareheaded  on  the  shore  till  their 
leader's  boat  was  out  of  view. 

As  Harry  speaks  very  low,  in  the  grey  of  evening,  with  some- 
times a  break  in  his  voice,  we  all  sit  touched  and  silent.  Hetty 
g(^s  up  and  kisses  her  father. 

"You  tell  us  of  others.  General  Harry,"  she  says,  passing  a 
handkerchief  across  her  eyes,  "  of  Marion  and  Sumi)ter,  of  Greene 
and  Wayne,  and  Rawdon  and  Comwallis,  too,  but  you  never  mention 
Colonel  Warrington ! " 

*'  My  dear,  he  will  tell  you  his  story  in  private  ! "  whispers  my 
wife,  clinging  to  her  sister,  "  and  you  can  write  it  for  him." 

But  it  was  not  to  be.     My  Lady  Theo,  and  her  husband  too,  I 
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own,  -  thing  the  infection  from  her,  never  would  let  Harry  mrt, 
until  b  had  coaxwi,  wheedled,  and  ordered  hitn  to  nsk  Hfttj  in 
marriagft  He  obeyed,  and  it  was  aho  who  now  declino-l.  "Rhr. 
had  always,"  she  said,  "  the  truest  regard  for  him  frora  the  dear  old 
times  when  they  hud  met  as  almost  children  together.  But  ilie 
would  never  leave  her  father.  When  it  pleaded  God  to  bike  hln, 
bhe  hoped  ehe  would  be  too  old  to  think  of  bearing  any  other  JtHTat 
but  her  own.  Harry  should  have  her  love  always  aa  the  b«t  nf 
brothers;  and  as  Geonre  and  Thno  have  such  a  nureery  fiill  nf 
children,"  addi  how  our  love  to  fJiem,  by  saving 

for  the  young  i«><  i  her  answer  b  writing,  leanng 

home  on  a  vi«it  I     Wi  tance,  as  though  she  would  haw 

him  to  under.  s  was  final.    As  snob  Hal  reccind 

it.     He  did  ^upid's  arrows,  ladies,  ilon't  hiw 

very  deep  inu-  L>ntlemen  of  our  age ;  tlioiigh,  U> 

be  sure,  at  thi  e,  my  brother  wtis  etiil  a  ymmi 

man,  being  lit  Aimt  Het  is  now  a  stuiil  hiUr 

lady  witli  a  vi  jave  touched  the  sweet  chnrtk, 
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always  siippo,seil  him  to  \x  a  follower  of  the  winiiiug  side  in  politick 
and  was  not  u  little  iistumshcd  to  liciir  of  his  sudden  appramtvo  ii' 
opposition.  A  diaappointnipnt  in  respc<-t  to  a  plin'e  at  Court,  n: 
which  he  pretended  to  have  had  sonic  jironusc,  w:is  partly  ihc  c-c-:,- 
sion  of  his  rupture  with  the  Ministry.  It  is  miiil  that  tiio  unwt 
August  Person  in  the  r.'aliii  liad  flatlv  refused  to  n^viv  into  fli,. 
Kyi  Household  a  nidilniiiin  wliose  .■]i:ir;ii'l.T  \v;i.i  w>  ii<.Ii.rioii.:l\ 
bad,  and  whose  examide  (so  the  August  Ul'jector  was  pleased  to 
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Bay)  would  ruin  and  corrupt  any  respectable  family.  I  heard  of 
the  Castlewooda  during  our  traTcla  in  Europe,  and  that  the  mania 
for  play  had  again  seized  upon  hia  Lordship.  Hia  impaired  fortunes 
having  been  retrieved  by  the  pnidence  of  his  wife  and  lather-in -law, 
he  had  again  begun  to  dissipate  his  income  at  hombre  and  lans- 
quenet. There  were  tales  of  malpractices  in  which  he  had  been 
diacovered,  and  even  of  chastisement  inflicted  upon  him  by  the 
victims  of  hia  unscrupulous  arts.  His  wife's  beauty  and  freBhneas 
ftded  early ;  we  met  but  once  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  Lady 
Castlewood  besought  my  wife  to  go  and  see  her,  and  afflicted  Lady 
Warrington's  kind  heart  by  stories  of  the  neglect  and  outrage  of 
which  her  unfortunate  husband  was  guilty.  We  were  willing  to 
receive  these  as  some  excuse  and  palliation  for  tlie  unhappy  lady's 
own  conduct.  A  notorious  adventurer,  gambler,  and  ^tadcutin, 
calling  himself  the  Chevalier  de  Barry,  and  said  to  be  a  relative  of 
the  mistress  of  the  French  King,  but  afterwards  turning  out  to  be 
an  Irishman  of  low  extraction,  was  in  constant  attendance  upon  the 
Earl  and  Countesa  at  this  time,  and  eonapicuous  for  the  audacity 
of  his  lies,  the  extra?ngance  of  his  play,  and  somewhat  mercenary 
{gallantry  towards  the  otiier  sex,  and  a  ferocious  bravo  courage, 
which,  however,  failed  him  on  one  or  two  awkward  occasions,  if 
common  rejjort  said  true.  He  subsequently  married,  and  rendered 
raisenible,  a  lady  of  title  and  fortune  in  England.  The  poor  little 
American  lady's  interested  union  with  Lord  Castlewood  was  scarcely 
more  happy. 

I  remember  our  little  Miles's  infantile  envy  being  excited  by 
learning  that  Lord  Ciwtlewooirs  second  son,  a  child  a  few  months 
younger  than  himself,  was  already  an  ensign  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment, whose  pay  the  fond  parents  regularly  drew.  This  piece  of 
preferment  my  Lord  must  have  gnt  for  his  cadet  whilst  he  was  on 
good  terms  with  the  Minister,  during  which  period  of  favour  Will 
Esmond  was  also  shifted  off  to  New  York.  Whilst  I  was  in 
America  myself,  we  reul  in  an  English  journal  that  Capttun  Charles 
Esmond  had  resigned  his  commission  in  his  Majesty's  service  as 
not  wishing  to  take  up  arms  against  the  countrymen  of  his  mother, 
the  Countess  of  Castlewood.  "  It  is  the  doing  of  the  old  fox.  Van 
den  Bosch,"  Madam  Esmond  said  ;  "  he  wishes  to  keep  his  Virginian 
property  safe,  whatever  side  should  win  ! "  I  may  mention,  with 
respect  to  this  old  worthy,  that  he  continued  to  reside  in  England 
for  a  while  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  not  at  all  deny- 
ing his  sympathy  with  the  American  cause,  but  keeping  a.  pretty 
quiet  tongue,  and  alleging  that  such  a  very  old  man  as  himself  was 
past  the  age  of  action  or  mischief,  in  which  opinion  the  Government 
concurred,  no  doubt,  as  be  was  left  quit«  unmolested.     But  of  a 
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sudden  a  wanunt  was  out  after  him.  wlien  it  Wiia  gurjiriaiiig  with 
nliat  a^lily  he  stirred  hiitiaell',  aii'i  skifipvi]  off  to  Fnuti^,  whcnre 
lie  preaently  embarked  upon  his  return  to  Virgiuiu. 

Ttie  old  man  bore  the  wurat  reputation  ainuui^t  the  LoyaliiitB 
of  our  coloDf;  and  waa  nicknamed  "Jaek  tbe  Painter"  an)<nis<it 
tliem,  much  to  his  inilignation,  after  a  tertaiii  misi^reaiit  who  woa 
iiiing  in  England  for  burning  naval  atores  in  our  porta  tlicre,  H(t 
professed  to  have  lost  prodigious  eums  at  hnrae  by  the  persecottria 
of  the  Government,  dietinfmished  himaclf  by  tlie  louileat  patriotism 
and  tbe  most  violent 
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much 


o  still  remaine^l  fail 
uii  old  Tory  as  Madam 
large,  and  was  for  evi 
(if  the  new  Aiwerably, 
nnd  Fanny  had  hi^'h 
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Vir^uia;  whei*,  nevcrth<»- 
y  the  Whigs  than  by  the  party 
rown.  He  wondered  th;il  such 
astlewood  woa  snlTereil  to  pi  at 
ajnst  her  amongst  the  gentlemen 
and  officers  of  the  State.  He 
limoud  one  day,  when  she  told 
.raitor,  and  that  the  mother  of 
eom  fHend  of  hia  ExeeUeney 
to  be  ineulted  b;  each  >  liMe 
liink  it  was  in  the  year  1780  an 


Colonel  Henry  Wo 
tbe  CommaDder-iD' 

smuggling  slave-drivei  as 

jmidpiit  haii|.eiif.l,  «lii-n  the   01. 

Wii3  burned  dmvn,  id  which  wiis  a  cuiiy  ill  tlic  Idrni.il  aHsiLinriifTit  ..\ 
the  Virjiiiiia  jiropertv  fmiiL  Fniiii.'is  Lord  ('iLsili.wii„d  to  iiiv  grand- 
father Henrv  Esmond,  Es.i.  '■  Oh,"  siivs  FiiuiiV,  "  uf  coiicx'  thi*  u 
the  work  of  Jack  the  Piiiiitcr  I  "  And  Mr.  Vau  d.-u  BuscIl  wad  for 
prosecuting  her  for  lihel,  but  tliat  Funny  touk  to  her  l.>v<l  at  llii- 
junctiire,  and  died. 

Van  .leu  Bosoh  made  mntrin'ts  with  the  m'W  Govenjment,  .iiid 
sold  them  biir%'ain«,  as  the  |ilir.ne  la.  He  siijiiilied  hmsct,  meat, 
forage,  all  of  bad  iiuality ;  but  when  AnmM  came  inln  Vir^.'inia  (in 
tlie  King's  service)  and  bumctl  ri.itht  ami  left,  V;m  den  Rim-Ijh  ^i..m- 
aiid  tobucco-houscs  somehow  wen-  Mp;in'd,  Smiie  secret  Wlii^s  n^w 
took  their  revenge  on  the  old  rasi-al.  A  couple  »(  his  ships  in  Jniu.  * 
River,  his  stores,  and  a  quantity  of  his  oattle  in  tlicir  stalls  \nTe 
nm»te<l  amidst  a  hideous  liellowing :  and  he  got  a  niit>',  as  he  w^i.s  iu 
Arnold's  eom|iany,  saying  that  friends  hail  .sewed  him  as  he  scrvnl 
others ;  and  oontainini,'  "  Tom  the  Glazier's  compliments  to  hriillier 
Jack  the  Painter,"  Nobody  pitied  the  old  man,  though  lie  went  well- 
nigh  mad  at  his  loss.  In  Amnld's  suite  eume  tlie  Honourable  Oijilain 
William  Esmond,  of  the  New  York  Loyalists,  as  Aiilc-'lc-Oanii>  t) 
the  General.  When  Howe  occupied  Philadel|)hia,  Will  was  said  to 
Iiave  made  some  money  keejiing  a  gambling-house  with  an  officer  of  tUe 
dragoons  of  Anspach.  I  know  not  how  he  Wt  it.  He  could  nut  hint- 
had  much  when  he  consented  to  become  an  aide-de-euuip  of  ArnoM. 
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Now  tlie  King's  officers  having  reappeared  in  the  province, 
Madam  Esmond  thought  fit  to  open  her  house  at  Cusclewood  and 
invite  thein  thither — and  actually  received  Mr.  Arnold  and  his  suite, 
"  It  is  not  for  me,"  she  Bud,  "  to  refuse  m;  welcome  to  a  man  whom 
my  Sovereign  haa  admitted  to  grace."  And  she  tlirew  her  house 
open  to  hiin,  treating  him  with  great  though  frigiil  respect  whilst  he 
remained  in  the  district.  The  General  gone,  and  }iis  precious  aide- 
de-camp  with  him,  some  of  the  rascals  who  followed  in  their  suite 
remained  behind  in  the  house  where  they  had  received  so  much 
hospitality,  insulted  the  ol<l  lady  in  her  hall,  insulted  her  people,  and 
finaJly  set  fire  to  the  old  mansion  in  a  frolic  of  drunken  fury.  Our 
house  st  Riclimond  was  not  bume<l,  luckily,  though  Mr.  Arnold  had 
fired  the  town ;  and  thither  the  undaunted  old  lady  proceeded, 
Burromided  by  her  peuple,  and  never  swerving  in  her  loyalty  in  spite 
of  her  ill  usage.  "  The  Esmonds, '  she  said,  "  were  accustomed  to 
Boyal  ingratitnde," 

And  DOW  Mr.  Van  den  Bnsch,  in  the  name  of  his  grandson  and 
my  Lord  Castlewood,  in  England,  set  up  a  claim  to  our  property 
in  Virginia.  He  said  it  was  not  my  Lord's  intention  to  disturb 
Madam  Esmond  in  her  enjoyment  of  the  estate  during  her  life,  but 
that  his  father,  it  had  always  been  understood,  liad  given  his  kins- 
man a  life-interest  in  the  place,  and  only  continued  it  to  his  daughter 
out  of  generosity.  Now  my  Lord  proposed  that  his  second  son 
should  inhabit  Virginia,  for  which  the  young  gentleman  had  always 
shown  the  warmest  sympathy.  The  oiitcry  against  Van  den  Bosch 
was  BO  great,  that  be  would  have  been  tarred  and  feathered  had  he 
remained  in  Virginia.  He  betook  himself  to  Congress,  represented 
hirnscir  as  a  martyr  ruined  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  prayed  for 
?ompensation  for  himself  and  justice  for  his  grandson. 

My  mother  lived  long  in  dreadful  apprehension,  having  in  truth 
a  secret,  which  she  did  not  like  to  disclose  to  any  one.  Her  titles 
were  Intrned  I  the  deol  of  assignment  in  her  own  house,  the  copy  in 
the  Registry  at  Richmond,  had  alike  been  destroyed — by  chance  t  by 
villainy  1  who  could  eay  1  She  did  not  like  to  confide  this  trouble 
in  writing  to  me.  She  opened  herself  to  Hal,  after  the  surrender 
if  York  Town,  and  he  acquainted  me  with  the  fact  in  a  letter  by 
a.  British  officer  returning  home  on  his  parole.  Then  I  remember 
the  unlucky  words  I  had  let  8lii>  before  Will  Esmond  at  the  coffee- 
house at  New  York ;  and  a  part  of  this  iniquitous  scheme  broke 

As  for  Mr.  Will:  there  is  a  tablet  in  Castlewood  Church,  in 
Hampshire,  iuscribod,  "  Dulce  et  deconim  est  pro  patril  mori,"  and 
announcing  tliat  "  This  marble  is  placed  by  a  mourning  brother,  to 
the  memory  of  the  Honourable  William  Esmond,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
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North  America,  in  the  service  of  his  Kinjt"  But  how  1  Wliro 
towards  tlic  eiir!  of  1781,  ft  revolt  too^  plice  in  the  PfailaddpbU 
Line  of  tlie  Congrvss  Arni^',  and  Sir  H.  Clinton  ei-nt  out  ageau  tn 
the  mutiueera,  what  he-Tirae  of  them  J  The  men  took  the  sptt 
jirifloncrs,  and  proceedeii  to  jud^  theni.  uiiil  my  brother  (wUoni 
ilicf  knew  and  lovai,  and  haid  oflen  followed  under  fire),  who  bxi 
tii^cn  Bont  from  camp  to  make  tenua  with  tlie  troops,  recogntsed  oor 
••{  the  spies,  jiist  as  execution  yrei  about  to  be  done  upon  hin^^Biol 
■  e  wretch,  with  horrif"  --■—'—   — .veiling  and  kneeling  at  Oolaai-\ 


■rington'a  feet,  besoi 

{ill  tn  him.     To  confe 

Will's  mother  and  aii 

f  luried  it  was  in  actior 

Ah  for  my  Lord  E 

a  iUustrioiis  Prince 


his  R— 1  n 


!r:  Ifl 


^.ttounding  design  ag» 
n  the  ntatt«r.  For  i 
4 1  had  determined  t 

ic  with  perf.Tt  rmrU"': 


.the 


lid    I 

,  hnt  wli; 


mercy,  and  promised  to  o 
trry  tumeil  away  sick  at  heart, 
lew  the  truth.  They  alwayt 
1. 

kle  son  hofi  lierii  thn  inteiubuit 
s  enrinhed  himaclf  at  pjay  with 
LonUhip  when  I  heard  of  thi* 
rty,  and  remonstralett  with  fa!m 
awed  him,  I  was  not  concnncdt 
It  to  my  brother.  B«  raednd 
» lien  T  sjmke  of  my  disinti?rpst«l 


■lis  Lis  soil 
■  his  I!il.!.; 

rtv  11 

■ould  mi.ri 

e  ivlii 

irh  C..lm<\ 

tlVillt 

d  it  as  a  1 

ile 


ail   : 


.1  hut  ll 

i.Mid   kiiii  !      I   i.ii-lit   hiive  Iwii   d 

.i-lK>,,.d    11, 

lie:   hut 

ll.-  wiid,  with  tho  iiliiiort  «i>.ul  iiiiti 
■liiiL;   lo   li;;ht   alu^ut   Ihe  .■hnnuTlcr 

iiv,  '■  Mv  , 

.if  .>[Tr  u 

lloil!^  d'MI 

1.-:     (:..iiir,  I  will  iK-fiiirwitli  yoii: 

\V..  «ill 

you  liki-, 

:ih(iiit  tliis  Viri,'itii;m  |i)fi|HTtv!"  ;i 

11.1  his  Lor 

itiT  thiiii  llie.T'tiial  value  of  the  csl 

Atiiii/ii 
Ifei-hoiis 
^  for  M-l 

-1  :it   lliy  I'ooliipss  of  this  worlliy, 

I  «'iilki-il 
Vi.-iid  «ns 
111.1   f.'lt  11 

■hvi    -M, 

■    lo   'An,-    tills   ^-iiiilnii^ii,    my   livi 

.1-    ..f   W. 
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after  being  accustomed  to  a  town  life ;  and  he  ha^l  a  pn>spe<;t 
finally,  he  told  me,  of  settling  himself  most  comfortably  in  London 
and  the  Church.*  My  guest,  I  nec<i  not  say,  was  my  old  friend 
Sampson,  who  never  failed  to  dine  with  me  wlien  I  came  to  town, 
and  I  told  him  of  my  interview  with  his  old  jMitron. 

I  could  not  have  lighted  upon  a  l>etter  confidant.  "  Gracious 
powers ! "  says  Sampson,  "  tiie  man's  roguery  beats  all  belief ! 
When  I  was  secretary  and  factotum  at  Castlewood,  I  can  take  my 
oath  I  saw  more  than  once  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  assignment  by  the 
late  lord  to  your  grandfather :  *  In  consideration  of  the  love  I  bear 
to  my  kinsman  Henry  Esmond^  Esq.,  husband  of  my  dear  mother 
Rachel,  Lady  Viscountess  Dowager  of  Castlewood,  /,'  &c. — so  it 
ran.  I  know  the  place  where  'tis  kept — let  us  go  thither  as  fast  as 
horses  will  carry  us  to-morrow.  There  is  somebody  there — never 
mind  whom,  Sir  George — who  has  an  old  regard  for  me.  The 
papers  may  be  there  to  this  very  day,  and  0  Lord,  0  Lord,  but  I 
shall  be  thankful  if  I  can  in  any  way  show  my  gratitude  to  you 
and  your  glorious  brother ! "  His  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  was 
an  altered  man.  At  a  certain  period  of  the  port  wine  Sampson 
always  alluded  with  compunction  to  his  past  life,  and  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  conduct  since  the  awful  death  of  his 
friend  Doctor  Dodd. 

Quick  as  we  were,  we  did  not  arrive  at  Castlewood  too  soon.  I 
was  looking  at  the  fountain  in  the  court,  and  listening  to  that  sweet 
sad  music  of  its  plashing,  which  my  grandfather  tells  of  in  his 
Memoirs,  and  peoplmg  the  place  with  bygone  figures,  with  Beatrix 
in  her  beauty ;  with  my  Lord  Francis  in  scarlet,  calling  to  his  dogs 
and  mounting  his  grey  horse ;  with  the  young  page  of  old  who  won 
the  castle  and  the  heiress — when  Sampson  comes  running  down  to 
me  with  an  old  volume  in  rough  calf-bound  in  his  hand,  containing 
drafts  of  letters,  copies  of  agreements,  and  various  writings,  some  by 
a  secretary  of  my  Lord  Francis,  some  in  the  slim  handwriting  of  his 
wife  my  grandmother,  some  bearing  the  signature  of  the  last  lord ; 
and  here  was  a  copy  of  the  assignment  sure  enough,  as  it  had  been 
sent  to  my  grandfather  in  Virginia.  "  Victoria,  Victoria ! "  cries 
Sampson,  shaking  my  hand,  embracing  everybody.  "Here  is  a 
guinea  for  thee,  Betty.  We'll  have  a  bowl  of  punch  at  the  *  Three 
Castles '  to-night ! "  As  we  were  talking,  the  wheels  of  postchaises 
were  heard,  and  a  couple  of  carriages  drove  into  the  coiut  containing 
my  Lord  and  a  fHend,  and  their  servants  in  the  next  vehicle.  His 
Lordship  looked  only  a  little  paler  than  usual  at  seeing  me, 

"What  procures  me  the  honour  of  Sir  George  Warrington's 

*  He  was  the  second  Incumlient  of  Lady  Whittlesea's  Chapel,  May  Fair, 
and  married  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Hermann  Voelcker,  Esq.,  the  eminent  brewer. 
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vii  i  pray,  Mr,  Sampson,  what  do  you  ilo  here  T "  says  114 

Loi  tbink  he  had  forgotten  the  exixtcute  of  this  book,  or  had 

nerer  a  it ;  and  \rhca  he  offereil  to  take  his  Bible  oath  of  wbu 
he  bat  ard  from  liia  fatiier,  had  ainiply  voiunteered  a  peijury, 
I  s  aliaking  hands  with  his  eorapaoion,  a  nulileman  tnA 
had  hiwl  the  LoDour  to  serve  in  America,  "1  came,"  I 
convince  myself  of  a  fact,  about  which  you  were  riiiBtalwii 
;  and  I  find  the  proof  in  your  Lordahip's  own  hime, 
dahip  was  pleaaed  to  take  your  Loniahip's  Bible  oatli,  that 
>iir  father  and  liia  niotiicr,  rel^ 
ime  p.„,  When  Mr.  Sampson  ww  your 

's  secret;  nietubered  having  seen  »  cop;  af 


wham 

Baid,  " 

yeBt 

You 

there  v 

tive  to  sorue  p.,,, 

Loi'dship's  secret; 

such  an  nasign'" 

"And  du 
meyoi) 

"I 
by  your  uui— 

"This,         la  . 
hotd, 

"Robbery  is  a  1^ 
atory  to  Tjord  Iti»\vd<m  ] " 


e  Warrington,  that  unknown  to 

■el"  cries  my  Lord, 

your  statement,  though  Imrknt 

dd  with  a  buw. 

the  papers  back  !  "  bawled  my 

Lord.     Shall  I  tell  the  whole 


((iii^rttyJ  Co,„i„,  connu,  mv  dear 
Sir  (leorge  !  We  idwiiy«  cidled  y.m  the  Mar.iuis  in  New  York.  1 
don't  know  who  liront^lit  the  atory  from  Virginia." 

I  never  bid  lieiiril  this  abauni  nickname  before,  and  did  iiul 
rare  t.)  notiw  it.  "My  Lor.i  Casllewood,"  I  said,  "not  only 
iliiiibteil,  hilt  vcaterdiiy  liiid  u  daim  to  uiy  propertv,  biking  bis 
Biblo  lath  that " 

Cx-;tlciv.iiiil  i;;ive  a  kind  of  gasp,  and  then  Baid,  "Great  Ilpavcn  ! 
Di)  vijii  nii'iin,  fjir  Goor^-e,  that  thei-e  ai'tnally  is  an  a;ijr(.*mfm 
ext:int  ?  Yi's.  Here  it  la^niy  father's  handwriting,  sure  enoii|j:b  ! 
Tiien  the  ipii'slion  is  olear.     Upun  my  o— ,  well,  iipim  my  honour 


:  I  11 


f  of  s 


lent,    . 


hiive  Iw'i'n  mistaken  in  what  my  father  said.  This  piij)er  clearly 
shuns  the  property  is  yours  :  and  not  Ijuins  mine— why,  I  wish  you 
joy  of  it !  "  and  he  held  out  his  hand  with  the  blaudi^t  a 


li-d   lliln 


s  f;ii' 


inkfnl  yoii  will  Iw  to  me,  my  T..>rd,  for  lia 
lablish   the  right,"  says  SampKon,  with   a   lifi 

No,  ronfound  von 


t  in  the  least  !  "  say 
L<>r<l  "  I  am  a  plain  man  ;  I  don't  disguise  from  my  cousin 
I  would  r,ither  have  h.id  the  projierty  than  he.  Sir  Georg,' 
will  stay  and  dine  with  ns.  A  huge  piirty  is  coming  down 
shooting ;  we  ought  to  have  you  one  of  us ! " 
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"  Ujr  Loid,"  said  I,  buttoning  the  book  under  mjr  coat,  "  I  vill 
go  and  get  this  document  copied,  and  then  return  it  to  your  Lordship. 
As  my  mother  in  Virginia  has  had  her  papers  bunied,  she  vill  be 
put  out  of  mu(:h  anxiety  by  having  this  assignmeDt  safely  lodged." 

"What,  have  Madam  Esaiomi'a  papers  been  burned  I  When 
the  deuce  was  that  1 "  auks  my  Lord. 

"My  Lord,  I  wish  you  &  very  good  afternoon.  Gome,  Sanipenn, 
you  and  I  vill  go  and  dine  at  the  '  Three  Gaatlea.' "  And  I  turned 
on  my  heel,  making  a  bow  to  Lonl  Rawdon,  ami  from  that  day  to 
thia  I  have  never  set  my  foot  within  theballs  of  my  aui-estors. 

Shall  I  ever  see  the  old  mother  again,  I  wonderl  She  lives 
in  Richmond,  never  having  rebuilt  her  house  in  the  country. 
When  Hal  was  in  England,  we  sent  her  pictures  of  both  her 
Bons,  painted  by  the  admirable  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  We  sat  to 
him,  the  last  year  Ur.  Johnson  was  alive,  I  remember.  And  the 
Doetor,  peering  about  tlie  studio,  and  seeing  the  image  of  Hal  in 
hia  uniform  (the  appearance  of  it  caused  no  little  excitement  in 
those  days),  asked  who  waa  thiat  and  was  informed  that  it  was  the 
famous  American  General— General  Warrington,  Sir  George's  brother. 
"General  WkoV  cries  the  Doctor,  "General  Where!  Pooh!  I 
don't  know  such  a  eertice  I "  and  he  turned  his  back  and  walked 
out  of  the  premises.  My  worship  is  pwnted  in  scarlet,  and  we  have 
replicas  of  both  perfomuuiies  at  home.  But  the  picture  which 
Captain  Miles  and  the  girls  declare  to  be  most  like  is  a  family 
sketch  by  my  ingenious  neighbour,  Mr.  Buubury,  who  has  dravn 
me  and  my  Lady  with  Monsieur  Gumbo  following  us,  and  written 
under  the  piece,  "  SiE  Gbobqe,  my  Lady,  and  their  MAarEK." 

Here  my  master  cornea :  he  has  poked  out  all  the  house-fires, 
bos  looked  to  all  the  bolts,  has  ordered  the  whole  male  and  female 
crew  to  their  chambers ;  and  begins  to  blow  my  candles  out,  and 
aays,  "  Time,  Sir  George,  to  go  to  beil  I     Twelve  o'clock  !  " 

"  Bless  me !  So  indeed  it  is."  And  I  close  my  book,  and  go  to 
my  rest,  with  a  blessbg  on  those  now  around  me  asleep. 


!\ 
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